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QOYANA.—SUANA. 

Novella  dall'  Etrnria  porto. — Filioaja. 
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We  are  apt  to  regard  Italy  as  a  country  so  thoroughly  beaten 
by  travellers  that  little  new  can  be  said  about  it ;  still  less  do  we 
imagine  that  relics  of  the  olden  time  can  exist  in  the  open  air, 
and  remain  unknown  to  the  world.  Yet  the  truth  is,  that  vast 
districts  of  the  Peninsula,  especially'  in  the  Tuscan,  Roman,  and 
Neapolitan  States,  are  to  the  archaeologist  a  teira  incognita. 
Every  monument  on  the  high-roads  is  familiar,  even  to  the  fire- 
side traveller;  but  how  little  is  known  of  the  by-ways !  Of  the 
swarms  of  foreigners  who  yearly  traverse  thfe  country  between 
Florence  and  Rome,  not  one  in  a  hundred  leaves  the  beaten 
tracks  to  visit  objects  of  antiquity;  still  fewer  make  a  journey  into 
the  intervening  districts  expressly  for  such  a  purpose.  How 
many  leave  the  train  to  explore  the  antiquities  of  Cortona,  Chiusi, 
or  Orvieto  ?  or  if  a  few  run  from  Rome  to  Cometo  to  visit  the 
painted  tombs,  not  a  tithe  of  that  small  number  continue  their 
route  to  Yulci,  Toscanella,  or  Cosa.  That  wide  region,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  former  Tuscan  and  Roman  States,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  last  two  chapters,  is  so  rarely  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  a  traveller,  even  of  an  antiquary,  that  it  can  be  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  relics  of  ancient  art  should  exist  there, 
and  be  utterly  unknown  to  the  world — gazed  at  with  stupid 
astonishment  by  the  peasantry,  or  else  more  stupidly  unheeded. 
In  a  country  almost  depopulated  by  malaria,  inhabited  only  by 
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shepherds  and  husbandmen,  and  never  traversed  by  the  educated 
and  intelligent,  the  most  striking  monuments  may  remain  for 
ages  unnoticed.  So  it  was  with  the  magnificent  temples  of 
Paestum.  Though  they  had  reared  their  mighty  columns  to  the 
sunbeams  for  some  three  and  twenty  centuries,  isolated  in  an 
open  plain  where  they  were  visible  for  many  a  league,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  sea- shore,  where  they  must  have  served  for  ages  as  a 
landmark  to  the  mariner  ;  yet  their  very  existence  had  been  for- 
gotten, till  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  Neapolitan  painter 
discovered  them  afresh,  rescuing  them  from  an  oblivion  of  fifteen 
hundred  years.^  So  in  Etruria,  the  interesting  cemeteries  of 
Norchia  and  Castel  d'Asso  were  brought  to  light  not  seventy  j- ears 
ago  by  some  sportsmen  of  Viterbo.  I  am  now  about  to  describe 
some  other  remarkable  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity,  which  owe 
their  rediscovery  to  the  intelligent  enterprise  of  an  Englishman. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  Mr.  Ainsley,  my  former  fellow-traveller 
in  Etruria,  in  the  course  of  a  third  tour  through  this  interesting 
land,  penetrated  to  Pitigliano,  and  thence  made  an  excursion  to 
Sovana.  Being  aware  that  that  place  was  known  only  as  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Suana,  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  relics  of 
Etruscan  times ;  yet,  having  established  such  an  antiquity  for 
Pitigliano,  he  shrewdly  suspected  the  same  for  the  neighbouring 
site.  Here  he  inquired  for  antiquities.  Antiquities ! — Nobody 
at  Sovana  had  ever  heard  of  such  "  roha'^  From  the  provost  to 
the  hind,  all  were  alike  ignorant.  But  his  curiosit}'^  was  excited 
by  some  columbaria  and  rock-hewn  tombs  of  familiar  character, 
and  he  proceeded  to  explore  the  surrounding  ravines. 

His  suspicions  vmre  soon  confirmed.  Here  were  tombs  with 
rock-hewn  fagades  as  at  Norchia  and  Castel  d'Asso, — and,  follow- 
ing the  range  of  cliffs,  he  came  to  a  monument  in  the  form  of  a 
temple,  in  a  style  both  unique  and  beautiful.  His  surprise  and 
delight  at  tliis  discover}'  explained  to  the  villagers  who  accom- 
panied him  the  nature  of  the  objects  he  was  seeking.  They  were 
no  less  astonished  to  find  a  stranger  display  such  interest  in 
what  to  their  simple  minds  was  meaningless,  or  a  mere  "  scherzo  " 
— a  freak  of  Nature  imitating  Art,  or  a  fanciful  work  carved  in  an 
idle  or  wanton  mood  bv  the  "rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet." 

*  I  give  the  current  story,  which  I  be-  to  the  painter's  discovery,  which  was  1755. 

lieve,  however,  to  have  been  lUsprovcd  as  See  Del^gardette,  liuines  de  Psestum,  p.  15. 

regards  the  discoverer, — a  description  of  It  is  at  least  established  that  those  marvels 

the   temples    having    been    published    at  of  Greek  art  have  been  known  to  Europo 

Naples,  by  Antonini,  in  his  work  on  Lu-  for  little  more  tlian  a  century, 
cania,  ten  years  before  the  date  assigned 
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"  Scherzi,  scherzi  ! — is  that  the  roha  you  want  ?  there  are  plenty 
of  such  whims/  "  cried  they  ;  and  they  led  him  on  from  one  rock- 
hewn  monument  to  another,  which  excited  his  surprise  and 
admiration  by  theii*  multitude,  variety,  and  novel  character,  and 
afforded  him  convincing  evidence  of  the  Etruscan  origin  of 
Sovana.  He  returned  da)'  after  day  to  the  spot,  and  in  defiance 
of  a  midsummer  sun,  and  its  noxious  influences,  pei*severed  till 
he  had  made  finished  drawings  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments, and  had  taken  their  dimensions  with  the  fullest  detail. 
He  forthwith  sent  a  description  of  this  necropolis  to  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  Rome,  together  with  drawings,  plans,  and 
sections  of  the  principal  tombs  for  publication.  In  truth,  he  has 
left  little  to  be  done  by  future  visitors  to  Sovana,  so  detailed  and 
accurate  are  his  notices  and  drawings,  and  such  the  zeal  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  researches  for  the  benefit  of  antiquarian 
science. 

The  discovery  is  of  the  highest  importance,  for  these  sepulchres, 
tliough  in  general  character  resembling  those  of  Norchia,  Castel 
(I'Asso,  and  Bieda,  have  novel  and  striking  features  peculiar  to 
the  site.  Mr.  Ainsley  justly  observes,  that  after  "  having  visited 
nearly  all  the  antiquities  of  this  kind  known  to  exist  in  Etruria, 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  seen  no  place  which  contains  so  great 
a  variety  of  sculptured  tombs  as  Sovana.'*^ 

Sovana  is  but  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Pitigliano,  and 
appears  to  the  eye  still  nearer,  but  in  these  glen-furrowed  plains 
distances  are  deceptive.  You  ascend  from  the  ravine  of  Piti- 
gliano by  an  ancient  rock-sunk  road,  fringed  with  aloes.  On  the 
surface  of  the  plain  above,  you  may  trace  the  road  by  ruts  in  the 
tufo,  formed  partly  perhaps  in  more  recent  times.^  The  road 
commands  a  wide  sweep  of  the  great  Etruscan  plain  to  the  south  ; 
but  on  ever}'^  other  hand  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  heights,  here 
clothed  with  wood  or  verdure,  there  towering  into  loft}*^  peaks, 
for  half  the  year  diademed  with  snow. 

Sovana  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land,  scarcel}'^  half  a  mile  in 


-  Ball.  Inst  1843,  p.  159.  Gentleman's 
Mag.,  Oct.  1843,  p.  419. 

^  Similar  traces  of  ancient  roacls  in  Greece 
are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  purposely, 
the  ruts  or  furrows  being  channelled  in  the 
rock  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  vehicles, 
on  the  principle  of  tram-roads — forming, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  stone  railway.  Mnre's 
Toar  in  Greece,  II.  p.  251.     How  far  they 


may  be  of  intentional  construction,  and 
how  far  the  result  of  reiterated  transit,  in 
any  particular  case,  can  only  be  determined 
by  careful  examination.  The  softer  cha- 
racter of  the  rock  in  Etruria  renders  it 
still  more  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory 
opinion  ;  but  ancient  roads  indicated  by 
parallel  ruts,  cut  or  %orn  in  the  tufo,  are 
of  very  common  occurrence. 
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length ;  at  one  end  rises  the  square  tower  of  the  Duomo,  and  at 
the  other  the  medieval  castle,  which,  with  its  tall  masses  of 
yellow  ruin,  and  crumbling  machicolated  battlements,  forms  the 
most  prominent  and  picturesque  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  spot. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  strength  of  these  fortifications  that 
Sovana  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  middle  ages.  This  city 
— for  such  it  is  in  name — *'  this  city,  which  governed  itself  by  its 
own  laws,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  Lombards,  which  for  a 
long  period  was  the  residence  of  bishops  and  of  a  powerful  race 
of  Counts ;  this  city,  which  in  1240  was  able  to  make  head 
against  Frederic  II.,  and  to  sustain  a  siege,  is  now  reduced  to 
such  a  miserable  state,  that  in  1888  its  population  was  not  more 
than  sixty-four  souls ;  "*  and  is  now  still  further  diminished.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  for  six  centuries  past  this  dignitary 
has  not  resided  there,  delegating  his  duties  to  a  propostOy  or 
provost.  Such  is  the  summer  scourge  of  "  ariaccia"  that  even 
the  wretched  hamlet  to  which  the  city  has  dwindled  is  well-nigh 
depopulated,  and  most  of  its  houses  are  ruined  and  tenantless. 
It  may  well  be  called,  as  Repetti  observes,  "  The  city  of 
Jeremiah.''  It  is  but  the  skeleton,  though  a  still  living  skeleton, 
of  its  former  greatness.  Pestilence,  year  after  year,  stalks 
through  its  long,  silent  street.*  I  visited  it  in  the  healthy 
season,  when  its  population  had  not  forsaken  it,  and  on  a  fete- 
day,  when  every  one  was  at  home;  yet  hardly  a  soul  did  I 
perceive,  and  those  few  seemed  to  have  scarcely  energy  enough 
left  for  wonderment.  The  visit  of  a  stranger,  however,  is  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  hamlet.  I  learned  from  the  provost 
that  the  monotonous,  death-like  calm  of  Sovana  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  a  single  visitor  since  Mr.  Ainsley  left  it  nearly  a 
year  before. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  ancient  history  of  Sovana.  Till  now 
it  was  not  supposed  to  have  had  an  Etruscan  origin.  The 
Boman  colony  of  Suana  is  mentioned  in  tlie  catalogues  of  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy;^  and  that  it  occupied  this  site  is  proved  by  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  name,  which  has  remained  almost 
unchanged — being  called  indiflFerently  Soana  or  Sovana.^     The 

^  Bepettiy  v,  Soana.  are  only  "suspected"  of,  not  infected  by^ 

'  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  malaria, 
cause  of  its  unhealthiness.     It  cannot  be  '  Piin.,  III.  8  ;    Ptol.  Geog.  p.  72,  ed. 

entirely    owing    to    its  situation    in  the  Bert. 

plain,  for  it  is  raised  about  960  feet  above  '  Kepetti  always  speaks  of  it  as  Soana ; 

the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  other  sitra  on  but  in  the  country  it  is  generally  called 

much  lower  ground,  and  nearer  the  sea,  Sovana — which  is  more  consistent  with  the 
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only  historical  interest  it  posseEses  lies  in  its  being  the  birth- 
place of  Hildebranil,  Gregory  VII.,  the  great  ecclesiastical 
reformer  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  founder  of  the  Papal 
snpremacy  over  all  secular  power.  Of  Homan  remains  I 
observed  only  three  cippi  in  the  Piazza,  with  inscriptions  of  no 
interest.  Below  the  Duomo,  on  the  descent  to  the  western  gate, 
are  portions   of  the   ancient  wall,  of  tufo  and  emplecton,  as  at 


moNTE  KoatLLo 


A.     CasUe. 

K. 

Bridge. 

B.     CBlhedra]. 

L. 

C.    Fia™. 

M. 

Ancient  ronlcut  through  therock. 

D.D.Gatci. 

K. 

Qrottt  Pola. 

P. 

P.     Tomb  with  ribbed  ceiliQg. 

y. 

Tomb  with  Typhon'a  head. 

0.0.  Ancient  roads. 

K. 

8. 

Polyandrium. 

I.     T6mb  oOlitd  Lh  Ponbiaa. 

T. 

Fontana  del  Piwhero. 

Sutri  and  Fallen.  The  Etruscan  town  must  have  been  of  very 
small  size,  little  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference.  Yet  the 
multitude  and  character  of  its  sepulchres  seem  to  indicate  con- 
siderable importance,  though  this  test  is  often  fallacious.  Suana 
can  never  have  been  of  much  weight  in  the  Etruscan  State  ;  and 
must  have  been  dependent  on  some  larger  city,  probably  on 
Volsinii. 


SOVANA. 


[chap.   XXXIV 


Should  anj''  one  be  tempted  to  follow  me  to  this  desolate  site, 
which,  during  the  winter  months,  may  be  done  with  impunity  if 
not  without  discomfort,  let  him  leave  Sovana  by  the  western  gate. 
As  he  descends  into  the  ravine  he  will  observe  the  opposite  cliffs 
hewn  into  a  long  series  of  architectural  facades,  among  which  one 
with  a  recessed  arch  stands  conspicuous.  At  some  distance  he 
might  take  it  for  a  new  stone  building ;  but  let  him  force  his  way 
through  the  thick  copse  on  the  slope,  and  he  finds  its  whiteness 
is  but  the  hoariness  of  antiquity.     This  monument  is  called 

La  Foxtana, 

from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  fountain.®  It  is  hewn  from 
the  tufo  cliff,  and  in  general  size  and  form  resembles  the  tombs 
of  Norchia  and  Castel  d*Asso,  but  instead  of  Etruscan  cornices 
has  a  Doric-like  frieze,  surmounted  by  a  pediment  with  singular 
reliefs ;  and  in  place  of  the  door-moulding  on  the  fa9ade,  it  has 
an  arched  recess,  with  an  inscription  carved  on  the  inner  wall, 
and  a  couple  of  steps  below  it,  which  give  it  some  resemblance  to 
a  modem  way-side  shiine.®  The  general  features  of  the  monu- 
ment, even  without  the  open  tomb  beneath,  would  prove  it  to  be 
sepulchral.^ 

The  projecting /o^cia  bears  much  resemblance  to  a  Doric  frieze,^ 
but  the  pediment  is  very  un-Hellenic  in  character.  In  the  centre 
is  an  Etmscan  mermaid,  or  marine  deity — 

Prima  hominis  f  acies,  et  polchro  pectore  yirgo 
Pube  teniiB ;  poatrema  immani  corpore  piatrix 
Delphmnxn  oandas  utexo  oommissa — 

Her  face  has  been  destroyed ;  her  body  is  naked,  but  over  her 
head  float  her  robes  inflated  by  the  breeze,  and  she  is  striving  to 


"  See  the  woodcut  on  the  opposite  page. 

'  The  inscription  is  in  letters  ten  inches 
high.  It  appears  to  be  an  epitaph,  and  in 
Roman  letters  would  be 

VULI  .  .  lA.  TKLI7 
VELU8. 

It  is  stated  by  Count  G.  C.  Conestabile 
that  in  some  other  tombs  of  SoTana  where 
this  arched  recess  occurs  in  the  fa9ade,  it 
was  occupied  by  a  stone  sarcophagus  with 
a  recumbent  figure  on  its  lid,  yestiges  of 
which  still  remain.  Bulletino  degli  Scavi 
della  Society  Colombaria,  1859,  p.  8. 
Yet  it  is  strange  that  no  sarcophagi  were 
found  within  the  tombs. 


'  The  sepulchral  chamber  is  entered  by 
a  passage  opening  in  the  hill>side,  at  an 
unusual  depth  below  the  fa^ide.  It  is  in 
no  way  remarkable.  In  the  excarations 
that  were  made  here  in  1859  it  was  found 
that  in  certain  of  the  passages  sunk  in  the 
rock  to  the  doors  of  the  tombs,  some  of  the 
steps  were  moveable,  made  so  to  conceal 
another  passage  leading  to  a  lower  chamber. 
Conestabile,  loc.  cit. 

'  It  is  dirided  into  metopes,  and  what 
resemble  triglyphs  in  outline,  bnt  not  being 
channelled,  are  not  entitled  to  the  name  ; 
there  are  no  ffuUce,  Each  metope  contains 
a  patera. 
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confine  them  with  her  hnnds.^  The  huge  coils  of  her  fishes'  tails 
roll  away  on  each  side  almost  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  pediment. 
On  either  hand,  flying  from  her  with  wings  outspread,  is  a  male 
genius ;  tlie  one  on  her  left  bears  a  sliield  on  bis  arm,  and  shows 
some  traces  of  a  helmet. 


These  figures,  which  are  in  prominent  relief,  are  by  no  means 
distinct.  They  have  suffered  from  a  huge  beech,  which  has  taken 
root  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky  mass,  springing  from  above  the 
head  of  the  mermaid,  which  it  has  almost  destroyed,  and  riving 
the  monument  to  its  very  base.  The  antiquary  may  complain, 
but  the  artist  must  rejoice ;  for  the  tree  overshadowing  the  monu- 
ment renders  it  eminently  picturesque.* 

*  Mr.  Ainslcj  took  her  robes  to  be  viDga ;  tcbii  rovering  the  left  arm.    She  hotdi  ro 

ud  in  truth  the  reaemblBnc*  is  not  ilight,  instrumeDt  id  her  band,  as  unot  in  such 

tail  the  anklogy  of  limilar  Ggntee  on  Btnis-  Agnrea. 

oin  nnui,  Itada  jon  to  eipcct  vinga ;  bat  '  Mr.  Ainalej'e  descriptions  of  this  mo- 

bcfc,  the  foldi  of  the  dnpei?  are  diatincUy  iiunient  irill  be  loand  in  BulL  Inst  ISiS, 
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I  agree  with  Mr.  Ainsley  in  regarding  this  monument  as  of  a 
late  period  in  Etruscan  art.  "  There  is  a  freedom  of  design,  a 
certain  flow  of  outline  in  the  figures,  together  with  a  boldness  of 
execution  in  the  whole  composition,  which  differ  widely  from  the 
primitive  style  of  Etruscan  art."  The  subject  is  one  wliich  is 
not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Etruria  on  the  fa9ade  of  a  tomb, 
though  frequent  on  the  cinerary  urns  of  Volterra,  Chiusi,  and 
Perugia.  These  marine  deities  are  of  either  sex,  and  are  often 
represented  with  wings  outspread,  and  with  a  small  pair  at  their 
temples,  which  are  bound  with  snakes.  Sometimes  they  are 
brandishing  harpoons  or  anchors,  sometimes  oars,  swords,  or  even 
snakes,  like  the  Furies.  They  are  commonly  called  Glaucus  or 
Scylla,  according  to  the  sex ;  but  these  terms  are  merely  conven- 
ti(mal,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  no  relation  to  those 
beings  of  the  Greek  mythology.  Mysterious  symbols  of  a  long- 
forgotten  creed,  thus  prominently  displayed,  they  cannot  fail  to 
stk  the  imagination  of  the  beholder. 

In  the  line  of  cliff,  called  Poggio  Prisca,  is  a  long  range  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  in  general  form,  size,  and  character,  like 
those  of  Norchia  and  Castel  d*  Asso,  but  in  their  details  differing 
from  any  others  yet  discovered  in  Etruria.  For,  besides  the 
Egyptian  character  of  tlie  outline  and  the  horizontal  mouldings, 
which  these  tombs  have  in  common  with  those  on  the  sites  men- 
tioned, here  we  find  cornices  not  receding  but  projecting,  and 
actually  taking  the  concave  form,  with  the  prominent  tori(8 
beneath,  so  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  not  in 
a  solitary  monument,  but  repeated  ag«in  and  again,  so  as  to 
remove  all  suspicion  tliat  this  striking  resemblance  to  Egj-ptian 
architecture  was  the  result  of  accident.  The  Etruscan  character 
is  seen  in  the  moulded  door  on  the  fa9ade,  and  in  the  inscription 
within  it ;  but  the  dentilled  fillet  below  the  tones,  and  the  rock- 


p.  157;  Ann.  In«t.  1843,  pp.  227—229  ; 
Gentleman's  Mag.,  Oct.  1843,  p.  418.  For 
his  illustrations,' see  Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  III. 
tav.  LYI.  What  differences  exist  between 
his  observations  and  mine  (Ann.  Inst. 
1843,  p.  234)  are  explained  by  the  seasons 
in  which  we  respectively  visitecl  the  spot. 
The  shade  of  the  summer  foliage  must 
have  greatly  imjieded  his  investigation  ; 
while  I  found  the  tomb  exposed  to  the  full 
glare  of  a  vernal  sim. 

The  dimensions  of  La  Fontana  are : — 
Width  at  the  base  17  feet.     Height  to  the 


frieze  10  feet,  and  thence  to  the  apex  of 
the  pediment  7  feet.  The  recess  is  8  feet 
9  inches  in  hdght,  and  7  feet  6  inches  in 
width.  There  is  a  buttress  of  rock  on  each 
side  of  the  arch,  now  much  defaced  ;  which 
Mr.  Ainsley  suggests  may  have  supported 
figures  of  lions,  or  other  decorative  sculp- 
tures. Simihir  buttresses  are  attached  to 
a  tomb  at  Castel  d'Asso.  See  Chapter  XVI. 
p.  182.  Steps  anciently  cut  in  the  rock 
by  the  side  of  the  monument  lead  to  the 
summit  of  the  cliff. 
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hewn  pedestal  which  often  surmounts  the  monument,  are  Greek 
rather  than  Etruscan  features. 

The  upper  chamber,  so  common  at  Norchia  and  Castel  d*  Asso, 
is  unknown  at  Sovana,  but  there  is  some  analogy  to  it  in  a  recess 
hollowed  in  the  facade  of  a  monument,  and  having  a  bench  at  the 
back ;  either  for  a  sarcophagus,  for  the  cippus,  or  for  the  accom- 
modation of  mourning  friends.  It  is  a  feature  not  uncommon  on 
this  site ;  it  is  seen,  in  fact,  in  the  Fontana.^ 

These  facades  are  separated  as  usual  by  flights  of  steps,  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  leading  from  the  base  of  the  cliff  to  the  level  of 
the  plain.®  In  front  of  each  monument  is  a  long  pit,  the  deep 
narrow  passage  to  the  tomb,  which  lies  at  an  unusual  depth,  and 
has  a  moulded  door  precisely  like  that  on  the  fa9ade.  Even 
where  the  roofs  of  these  passages  have  not  fallen  in,  there  is  a 
large  oblong  pit  at  the  base  of  the  monument,  the  mouth  of  a 
vertical  shaft,  like  those  at  Falleri  and  Civita  Castellana.  The 
sepulchres  are  in  general  spacious,  sun'ounded  b}'^  benches  of  rock, 
but  with  no  internal  decoration,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive. 

Following  the  range  of  cliffs  northward,  I  came  upon  another 
group  of  tombs  of  similar  character,  and  many  with  inscriptions 
more  or  less  legible.   This  part  of  the  necropolis  is  called  Sopraripa. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  a  visit  16  these  tombs  unarmed  with  a 
hatchet,  so  dense  are  the  tangled  thickets ;  and  all  care  must  be  had 
in  crossing  the  yawning  pits  with  which  the  slopes  are  furrowed  ; 
for  the  groimd  is  kept  moist  and  slippery  by  the  overhanging 
foUage,  and  a  false  step  on  the  brink  would,  in  every  sense,  be  a 
step  into  the  grave.  Mr.  Ainsley  was  obliged  to  get  the  peasants 
to  pioneer  him  a  way  from  one  monument  to  another  with  their 
wood-bills,  and  to  clear  the  foliage  from  the  fa5ades ;  and  I  also 
reaped  unequivocal  benefit  from  their  labours. 

From  the  Sopraiipa  I  perceived  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  wide  ravine  to  be  full  of  tombs,  and  crossing  the  stream  by 
a  bridge  of  some  antiquity,  I  reached  the 

Grotta  Pola, 

one  of  the  most  singular  monuments  in  this  necropolis,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria  which  bears  any  resemblance 

*  In  the  Sopraripa  is  &  monumeDt  vriih.  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  arched 

a  recessed  arch,  as  in  the  Fontana,   but  recesses  held  cijypif  portable  in  some  cases, 

vithont  inscription  or  sculptured  pediment ;  fixtures  in  others. 

and  in  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  *  An  instance  is  shown  in  the  woodcut 

glen,  a  similar  arch  contains  a  sepulchral  on  page  7. 
column  or  cipptu,  hewn  o^t  of  the  rock  ; 
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to  the  celebrated  temple-tombs  of  Norchia.  Here  is  Mr.  Ainsley's 
description  of  it : — 

"  It  has  the  form  of  the  portico  of  a  temx^le,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
tufo.  One  column  only  remains,  supporting  a  corner  of  the 
pediment,  and  behind  it  is  a  square  pilaster,  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  representing  the  body  of  the  temple.  Both 
column  and  pilaster  are  fluted,  and  adorned  with  corresponding 
capitals,  which  seem  to  have  been  very  similar  to  one  that  I  have 
seen  in  Signor  Campanari*s  museum  at  Toscanella,  having  foliage 
running  round  its  base,  and  springing  boldly  up  to  the  comers, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Corinthian,  but  with  large  human 
heads  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  face  of  the  capital,  between 
the  foliage.^  The  efiects  of  time  are  too  great  to  allow  one  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  these  heads.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
column,  the  pilaster,  and  the  face  of  the  rock  have  been  covered 
w4 til  stucco  and  coloured ;  and  this  is  most  manifest  in  the  latter, 
where  a  broad  ./ascia  of  the  usual  deep  red  colour  has  run  along 
the  bottom.  The  portico  seems  to  have  consisted  of  four  columns, 
but  not  equally  distant  from  one  another,  being  coupled  at  the 
two  ends,  so  as  to  leave  a  wider  space  between  the  two  pairs  than 
between  each  coliman  and  its  fellow.  The  pediment  is  too  much 
injured  to  allow  one  to  judge  if  there  has  been  sculj^ture  in  it ; 
but  the  sofiit  of  that  part  which  remains  is  decorated  with  medal- 
lions. The  whole  monument  is  elevated  on  a  base,  without  any 
traces  of  steps,  and  must  have  had  an  imposing  appearance  when 
perfect ;  whilst  in  its  ruin,  decorated  as  it  is  with  the  trees  which 
grow  out  of  the  crevices,  and  have  partly  occasioned  its  destruc- 
tion, it  presents  one  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  which  my 
portfolio  contains/*® 

The  style  of  this  monument  marks  it  as  no  very  early  date,  and 
it  may  be  of  the  time  of  Boman  domination  in  Etrm-ia.     Na 


7  See  the  woodcut  at  page  481  of 
Volume  I. 

"  Gentleman's  Mag.,  Oct.  1843,  p.  418. 
I  can  add  little  to  this  accurate  descrip- 
tion ;  yet  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  decorations  of  the  column  and  pilaster 
represent  human  heads.  The  surface  of 
the  tufo,  out  of  which  the  monument  is 
hewn,  is  so  decayed,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  point,  but  to  my  eye  there 
was  some  resemblance  to  large  pine-cones, 
a  common  sepulchral  emblem  among  tho 
Ktruscans ;  yet  analogy  would  rather  faronr 
the  heads.     See  Bull.  Inst.  1830,  p.  136. 


Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  II.  tay.  XX.  No  volutes 
are  now  remaining  in  these  capitals,  and 
it  can  only  be  from  analogy  that  Mr.  Ainsley 
deems  them  to  have  existed.  Mr.  Ainsley's 
accurate  plans  and  sections  of  this  monu- 
ment will  be  found  in  the  Mon.  Ined.  Inst. 
III.  tay.  LV.,  and  a  further  description  in 
Ann.  Inst  1848,  pp.  224—7. 

The  height  of  the  column  and  pilaster 
is  15  feet  6  inches  ;  diameter  of  both  about 
3  feet.  Height  of  the  podium^  or  baae^ 
from  7  to  8  feet.  The  portico  is  7  feet 
deep,  and  about  26  feet  wide. 
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tomb  is  seen  below  it,  because  tlie  passage  to  it  is  not  cleared 
out ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  sepulchral  character.  This 
portico  seems  but  a  small  portion  of  a  much  mightier  monument ; 
in  truth  it  is  highly  probable,  from  the  traces  of  art  on  the  ad- 
joining rocks,  that  there  has  been  on  this  spot,  as  Mr.  Ainsle.y 
observes,  "  an  union  of  objects  of  architectural  grandeur,  not  to 
be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Etruria.'*' 

The  height  in  which  the  Grotta  Pola  lies  is  called  Costa  del 
Felceto.     In  the   line  of  cliffs  more  to  the  east,  below  the  height 
culled  Poggio  Stanziale,  are  many 
tombs  in   curious   variety.     Some  v:^ 

are  pui*ely  Egyptian  in  outline  and    C 


mouldings,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  ^ 
woodcut.  Some  are  surmounted  by  i 
two  long  masses  of  rock,  as  a 
pedestal  for  a  figure  or  cipjms,  but 
in  most  it  is  of  more  artificial  form. 
In  some  of  the  fa9ades  are  two  or 
three  long  body-niches,  recessed 
one  above  the  other;  which  must 
be  of  subsequent  fonnation  to  the 
monuments,  and  may  be  even  of 
Christian  date. 


The  most  remarkable  sepulchres       jAgADB  of  a  iojid  at  sovana. 
in  this  part  of  the  necropolis  are 

what  may  be  termed  house-tombs,  as  they  are  detached  masses  of 
rock  hewn  into  that  form.  They  have  a  sort  of  portico  in  antisy, 
in  one  instance  flanked  by  pilasters  with  simple  capitals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  pediments,  with  a  cornice  below,  and  the  beam-end 
of  the  roof  above,  in  obvious  imitation  of  woodwork.  The 
house-character  is  seen  also  more  clearly  in  the  roof,  which  in 
one  instance  is  rounded,  and  ribbed  with  parallel  ridges,  ap- 
parently in  representation  of  a  hut  arched  over  with  hoops,  and 
covered  with  skins  ;^  indeed,  there  is  much  primitive  character  in 
these  tombs,  and  tliey  recall  the  singular  hut-urns  of  the  Alban 
Mount.  In  this  instance,  there  is  a  moulded  door  within  the 
portico,  indicating  tlie  entrance  to  the  abode. 

'  There  is  a  wide  artificial  passage  behind  hare  given  the  monument,  in  its  original 

the  monnment,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Ainsley^s  state,  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  temple- 

plao.     I  bare  little  doubt  that  there  has  tombs  of  Norchia. 

been  a  second  portico  adjoining,  for  I  re-  ^  There  are  also  traces  of  arUefixcc  at  the 

marked  traces  of  four  columns,  somewhat  extremities  of  these  ridges,  just  as  on  many 

in  adTance  of  the  Grotta  Pola.     This  mu&t  Etruscan  urns  and  sarcophagi. 
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One  of  these  house-tombs  has  its  pediment  decorated  with  a 
colossal  heady  in  high  relief,  of  very  bold  and  imposing  character. 
It  represents  the  Etruscan  Typhon,  or  Piinciple  of  Destruction, 
and  has  long  serpent-locks,  one  of  his  usual  attributes.^  The 
soffit  of  the  portico  is  coffered  with  a  diamond  pattern. 

As  types  of  Etruscan  domestic  architecture,  these  tombs  of 
Sovana  have  a  peculiar  interest.  That  most  of  tlie  other 
monuments  on  this  and  kindred  sites,  which  have  moulded  doors 
in  their  fa9ades,  represent  dwellings  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
but  these  few  in  question  are  too  palpably  imitations  to  admit 
of  a  moment's  scepticism.  I  know  no  other  instances  of  gabled 
tombs  in  Etruiia,  save  one  at  Bieda,  which  does  not  bear  so 
close  an  analogy  to  a  house,  except  in  having  the  sepulchral 
chamber  within  the  bod}'  of  the  monument,  instead  of  beneath  it, 
as  in  those  just  described.  No  Etruscan  necropolis  more  truly 
merits  that  name,  or  has  the  character  of  a  "  city  of  the  dead  '* 
more  strongly  expressed  in  its  monuments,  than  this  of  Sovana. 

In  the  cliff  beneath  the  town  opposite  the  Eontana  is  a 
singular  tomb  with  a  vaulted  roof,  with  something  like  a  large 
Maltese  cross  in  relief.  The  inner  wall  is  recessed  like  the  apse 
of  a  church,  and  there  are  niches  around  the  chamber. 

The  tombs  described  are  the  most  remarkable  among  the 
countless  numbers  around  Sovana.  The  glens  on  the  east  of  the 
town  are  also  full  of  sepulchres,  but  of  more  ordinary  character 
— simple  chambers  surrounded  by  rock-hewn  benches,  without 
decoration,  inside  or  out.  It  might  be  inferred  that  there  was 
some  separation  of  classes  in  this  necropolis — that  in  these  glens 
lay  the  comimme  vulgus,  while  at  the  west-end  were  interred  the 
patrician  and  sacerdotal  dead  of  Sovana. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Ainsley  in  considering  the  monuments  in  this 
necropolis  to  be  generally  less  archaic  in  character  than  those  of 
Castel  d'Asso  and  Norchia,  saving  the  temple-tombs  on  the  latter 
site,  though  there  is  by  no  means  an  appearance  of  uniform 
antiquity.  At  the  same  time  there  is  here  a  much  larger  number 
of  cUff-hewn  sepulchres  than  on  any  other  Etruscan  site ;  and  a 
far  greater  variety  of  architectural  decoration.  Nowhere  are  the 
mouldings  so  singular  and  so  varied ;  for  they  show  the  charac- 
teristics  of  distant   countries,   and   of    different   ages.     Egj'pt, 

*  Mr.  Ainsley  took  these  snake-locks  for  filled  with  foliage  in  relief,  whose  flowing 

**  flowing  hair.*'    I  think  he  is  mistaken.  and  elegant  character  mai'ks  the  monument 

Nor  could  I  perceive  any  signs  of  wings  on  as  of  a  late  epoch.     He  has  given  an  eleva* 

the   brows,  which  he  thought  he  distin-  tion  and  section  of  this  tomb  in  Mon.  Ined. 

guished.    The  angles  of  the  ti/mpanum  are  Inst.  III.  tav.  LVII.  1,  2. 
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Greece,  Etruria,  and  Eome,  have  all  their  stamp  here  expressed.^ 
In  the  general  character  of  its  sepulchres  there  is  the  same 
variety ;  for  to  its  own  peculiar  features  Sovana  unites  the 
characteristics  of  other  Etruscan  cemeteries — Norchia,  Bieda, 
Castel  d'Asso,  Falleri,  Sutri,  Cervetri.  Yet  I  did  not  perceive 
one  tumulus  like  those  of  Cervetri,  Tarquinii,  and  Vulci.  No- 
where are  sepulchi*al  niches  in  greater  abundance  and  variety. 
There  are  niches  for  urns,  and  niches  for  bodies — the  large 
conical  niches,  surmounted  by  small  ones,  so  common  at  Civita 
Castellana — shelf-niches  in  double  or  triple  tiers — port-hole 
niches,  and  loop-hole  niches — and  of  columbaria  there  are  as 
many  as  on  any  other  site,  except  Sorano.  Nowhere,  moreover, 
are  inscriptions  on  the  exterior  of  the  monuments  so  abundant ; 
and  of  the  Poggio  Prisca  and  Sopraripa  it  may  almost  be  said^ 

nuUnm  est  sine  nomine  soxum. 

Nearly  every  rock  here  speaks  Eti'uscan.* 

The  neighbourhood  of  Sovana  abounds  in  ancient  roads  cut 
through  the  tufo.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  to  the  west, 
behind  the  Madonna  del  Sebastiano,  where  two  ways  are  cut 
through  the  rock  up  to  the  level  of  the  plain.  They  are  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  though  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
deep,  and  the  thin  strip  of  sky  overhead  is  almost  shut  out  by 
overshadowing  trees.  A  few  tombs  and  water-channels  indicate 
the  Etruscan  origin  of  these  clefts.  The  profound  perpetual 
gloom  of  these  mediterranean  roads  has  invested  them  with  a 
superstitious  awe,  and  no  Sovanese  ventures  to  enter  the  Cave  di 
San  Sebastiano  without  signing  the  cross  and  committing  himself 
to  the  care  of  the  Virgin  and  his  favourite  saint.  The  Virgin  is 
within  hearing,  for  her  shrine  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  slope ;  and 
she  is  reminded  of  her  tutelary  duties  by  a  prayer  inscribed  on 
the  portico.     "  Santa  Maria  !  proteggete  Sovana,  a  te  devota  !  " 

Sovana  presents  a  new  field  to  the  excavator.  The  tombs  in  the 
cliffs  have  been  rifled  ages  since ;  but  the  plain  above  must  also 
be  full  of  sepulchres,  to  which  the  spade  and  mattock  are  the  only 
keys.  The  richness  of  architectural  decoration  in  this  necropolis 
seems  to  augur  a  corresponding  wealth  of  sepulchral  furniture. 

This  suggestion  of  mine  was  acted  on  by  the  Societa  Colom- 
baria  of  Florence,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  commenced  excava- 
tions in  this  necropolis.     In  twenty  days  they  opened   about 


>  See  the  Appendix,  Note  I.  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter, 

^  The  inscriptions  that  are  legible  are      Note  11. 
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fifty  tombs,  yet  with  very  little  success,  for  the  sepulchres  had  all 
been  rifled  in  former  times.  Even  when  the  door  was  intact,  it 
was  found  that  the  tomb  had  been  entered  either  through  the 
roof,  or  the  side-wall,  and  the  soil  washing  in  through  the 
aperture  had  choked  the  chamber,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the 
labour  of  excavation.  The  tombs  were  generally  of  a  single 
chamber,  surrounded  by  rock-hewn  benches,  on  which  the  dead 
were  laid.  It  was  evident  that  the  Etruscans  of  Sovana  did  not 
usually  bum  their  dead,  for  not  a  single  ash-chest,  either  of  stone 
or  terra-cotta,  such  as  abound  at  Chiusi,  Perugia,  and  Volterra, 
was  here  brought  to  light ;  not  even  a  tile  to  cover  a  niche  for  a 
cinerary  urn.  Nor  were  sarcophagi  of  stone  discovered  in  these 
tombs,  yet  the  rock  benches  bore  abundant  proof  that  the  dead 
were  interred,  for  on  every  one  a  number  of  nails  lay  in  regular 
order  round  the  edge,  marking  the  place  of  the  wooden  coffin, 
whose  dust  lay  mingled  with  that  of  its  occupant.^  No  inscrip- 
tions were  found  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs,  nor  on  the  bronzes 
and  pottery  they  contained. 

In  the  sjuing  of  1860  the  Society  opened  one  hundred  and 
four  tombs  in  thirty  days,  yet  with  little  better  success.  Not 
yet  willing  to  despair  they  made  a  further  attempt  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  from  the  very  inadequate  result  they  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  their  labours. 

On  one  tomb  on  Poggio  Grezzano  they  found  traces  of  nide 
paintings  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  The  portable  produce  of 
theii*  excavations  was  confined  to  ordinary  pottery,  black  and 
red,  some  vases  with  black  figures  on  a  red  ground,  a  few  mirrors, 
sometimes  gilt,  with  other  objects  in  bronze  rarely  entire,  articles 
in  iron,  ivon%  glass,  beads  of  amber,  and  an  earring  of  gold. 
The  most  archaic  objects  were  two  sitting  female  figures  of  soft 
stone,  like  those  found  at  Chiusi,  hollowed  to  contain  the  ashes  of 
the  deceased,  and  with  movable  limbs.* 

Such  is  the  necropolis  of  Sovana,  and  if  it  offers  few  treasures  to 
the  excavator,  it  offers  much  to  the  antiquary.  Let  no  one  who 
feels  interest  in  the  i)ast,  enter  this  district  of  Etrmia  without 
paying  it  a  visit.  It  is  better  worth  a  pilgrimage  than  one  half  of 
known  Etruscan  sites.  In  point  of  sepulchres,  what  is  there  at 
Fallen — what  at  Castel   d*Asso — what  at   Toscanella — what  at 

^  Similar  traces  of  wooden  coffins  have  in  Greek  tombs  which  I  have  oi>ened  in 

l^een  found  at  Cometo  and  in  other  Etruscan  Sicily  and  in  the  Cyrenaica. 
cemeteries,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Greek  ^  BuUettini    degli   Scavi    dclla  Societa 

colonies  in  Italy.     I  have  found  them  also  Colombaria,  1859 — 61. 
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Bieda — to  rival  it  in  interest  ?  In  exterior  attractions,  its  tombs 
will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  necropolis  in 
Southern  Etniria ;  even  Norchia  cannot  surpass  it.  Everything?, 
however,  be  it  remembered,  yields  in  interest  to  the  "  shadow- 
peoi)led  caves  "  of  Corneto,  Chiusi,  and  Orvieto. 

Sovana  may  be  reached  from  three  sides;  from  the  east, 
leaving  the  high-road  to  Siena  at  Acquapendente,  or  San 
Lorenzo ;  from  the  west  by  the  road  leading  from  Orbetello 
through  Manciano ;  and  from  the  south,  from  Montalto  or 
Toscanella,  through  Farnese,  or  Ischia ;  and  it  should  alwa3^s  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Pitigliano,  not  Sovana,  is  the  point  to  be 
a^med  at,  as  the  latter  is  utterly  destitute  of  accommodation,  and 
at  the  former  "  the  Baby  "  welcomes  the  traveller  with  open  arms. 


APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


i  1 


Fig.  1. 


Note  I. — Mouldings  of  Tomus  at  Sovana.    See  p.  13. 
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Fig.  6. 


The.se  mouldiijgs  are  those  of  the  facades  of  tombs  at  Sovana,  seen  in 
profile,  varyinfj  from  12  to  20  or  25  feet  in  height.  The  upper  part  recessed 
in  figs.  5  and  G,  is  the  pedestal  of  the  cippus  or  statue  which  surmounted  the 
tomb  ;  it  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page  513.  The  lower  member  of  the 
cornices  in  figs.  1,  3,  5,  G,  is  dentilled.  These  mouldings  are  unlike  those  on 
any  other  Etruscan  site  ;  and  probably  have  their  counterparts  in  no  other 
land  ;  though  certain  of  them  have  a  strong  Egyptian  character.  The  most 
singular  is  that  of  fig.  4 ;  and  next,  perhaps,  fig.  2.     But  further  comment 
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from  an  unprofessional  man  is  uncalled  for.  I  give  these  mouldings  rather 
in  the  hope  of  exciting  curiosity  in  the  unstudied  subject  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture, than  with  any  expectation  of  satisfying  it. 

Note  II. — Etruscan  Inscriptions.    See  p.  13. 

The  inscriptions  at  Sovana,  though  unusually  numerous,  are  in  many  cases 
quite  illegible,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  surface  of  the  monument  on  which 
they  are  carved.  The  tufo  here  is  of  a  deep  red  hue,  which  indurates  better 
perhaps  than  the  lighter  sorts,  but  it  is  filled  ^vith  large  lumps  of  carbon, 
which,  decaying  sooner  than  the  earthy  matter  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
leaves  holes  in  the  surface  of  the  rock.  There  are  other  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  correct  transcripts  of  the  inscriptions  on  Etruscan  sepulchres. 
Unless  the  sun  fall  on  the  fa9ade,  it  is  often  impossible  to  read  from  below, 
and  the  inscription  must  he  felt — in  all  cases  the  surest  means  of  arriving  at 
accuracy  ;  for  the  finger  can  distinguish  the  indentation  formed  by  the  chisel 
from  that  effected  by  accidental  causes,  and  thus  will  often  correct  the  eye. 
But  to  reach  with  the  hand  letters  wliich  are  generally  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  f a9ade  of  a  smooth-faced  monument  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Often 
have  I  reclined  on  the  top  of  a  tomb,  with  my  body  hanging  half  over  its 
face,  clinging  for  support  to  some  projection  of  the  rock,  or  some  friendly 
bough,  while  I  endeavoured,  too  fretiuently  in  vain,  to  feel  my  way  through 
an  inscription  or  bas-relief ;  and  often  have  I  been  forced  to  assume  a  more 
perilous  position,  standing  on  tip-toe,  spread-eagled  against  the  front  of  the 
monument,  with  nothing  to  save  me  from  the  yawning  pit  at  my  feet,  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  but  the  ledge  of  the  rock  on  which  I  stood,  only 
two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  ever  slippery  with  moisture,  and  the  grasp  of 
one  hand  on  the  angle  of  the  fa9ade,  or  in  some  shallow  hole  in  the  smooth- 
hewn  tufo.    Yet  thus  have  I  hung  many  a  while, 

**  Spelling  out  bctoUs  of  dread  antiquity." 

The  inscriptions  instead  of  being,  as  at  Castel  d'Asso,  on  the  principal 
fascia  of  the  cornice,  at  Sovana  are  invariably  within  the  moulded  doorway, 
which  is  always  immediately  under  the  cornice,  as  shown  at  page  7. 

The  inscription  within  the  arch  of  La  Fontana  has  already  been  given  at 
page  6,  and  in  its  Etruscan  form  is  seen  in  the  illustration  of  that  monu- 
ment at  page  7. 

On  a  tomb,  in  the  same  line  of  cliffs,  I  read  "  thpnsehvrine,"  which  is  but 
a  fragment. 

On  the  next  tomb  is — 

Or,  in  Roman  letters,  "  Thestia  :  Velthurna  .  .  .  necna."  ^ 

The  first  letter  in  the  lower  line  is  doubtful ;  the  former  part  of  it  may  be 

a  natural  indentation  in  the  rock,  and  the  rest  may  have  been  an  L.    The 

>  Count  G.  0.  Oonestabile  r«adi  this,       Bull  Society  Oolombaria,  1859,  p.  10. 
"tbistia  tklthurhas  xisita  (or  pesva).*' 
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inscription  is  the  epitaph  of  a  female,  Thestia.    Her  gentilitial  name  Velthuraa 
is  equivalent  to  Voltuma,  or  Voltumna,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Etruscans. 
Liecna  is  the  Etruscan  form  of  Licinia. 
On  anotlier  tomb,  hard  by,  is— 

X 

or  "  EcASUTHiLATHi  ALCiLNiA,"  wluch  I  would  dividc  thus,  "  Eca  Suthi 
Lathial  (for  Larthial)  Cilnia."  The  latter  word  is  the  great  Etruscan  geiis,  so 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Arretium,  and  to  which  Maecenas  belfmged  ; 
though  it  is  not  generally  so  written  in  Etruscan,  but  is  metamorphosed  into 
Cvelne,  Cvenle,  or  Cvenles— 


M?I^V\a3) 


See  Chapter  XLII.  The  strange  star  above  this  inscription  has  been  con- 
jectured to  be  a  numeral. 

In  the  Sopraripa  is  a  tomb  with  "  Sa  Rantha,"  wliich  is  probably  but  a 
fragment.     Rantha  or  Ramtha  is  an  Etruscan  female  name. 

Of  one  inscription  I  could  only  trace  the  letters  .  .  "  thra  "^  .  .  and  of 
another  of  two  lines,  only  *'  lartha  "  was  distinguishable. 

In  the  Poggio  Stanziale,  near  the  house-tombs  I  read  this  fragment, 
"  TRIAS  .  P  .  .  "  On  an  adjoining  monument  is  the  simple  word  *'  cal," 
which  formed  the  entire  inscription. 

In  the  same  line  of  cliff  is  this  epigraph — "  cetc  evel  .  nes.^'  The  letters, 
however,  are  by  no  means  distinct.  If,  as  Mr.  Ainsley  reads  it,  there  be  no 
stop  before  the  last  syllable,  we  have  cevelxes,  which  betrays  a  strong 
affinity  to  the  Cvelnes  or  Cvenles,  mentioned  above,  and  strengthens  the 
probability  of  the  great  Cilnian  gem  having  been  located  at  Suana,  as  well  as 
at  Arretium. 

-  According  to  Conestabile  this  should  be  and  another  on  the  Felceto,  near  the  Grottii 

**THRAC."     He  gives  an  inscription  on  a  Fola — 

tomb  in  the  Soprarix)a  which  escaped  my  ''avle  pstrus  gilus,'* 

observation—  (^p   ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  jgj 

"ICA  SUTHI   LARTHAL    HUXPU  (or   PUSIPU) 

cilisal/' 
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B0L8ENA— rO£S/A'//. 

positii  Demorou  inter  joga  VolginiU. — Jutuul. 

Tedeva  Troja  in  cenere  e  *d  caTeme  : 

0  Ili6D,  come  te  basso  a  vilo 
MoBtian  'I  eegoo  che  li  si  disceme !— Dantk. 

From  Pitigliano  and  its  interestiDg  neigfaboiirhood  I  proceeded 
to  Bolsena,  by  way  of  Oiiiano,  a  wretched  village  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Sorano. 

Hence  a  road  runs  to  Acquapendente,  on  the  highway  from 
Florence  to  Rome.  This  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  he 
the  Acula  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  colony  of  the  Aquenses  mentioned 
by  Pliny^ — an  opinion  founded  merely  on  the  similarity  of  its 

'  Pto]«m.  Oeog.  p.  72,  ed,  Bert. ;    Plin.  of  Ptolemy  wne  no  other  than  the  Ad  Aqni- 

N.  H.  111.  8 — Aqnenses,  cognomine  Tan-  leia  oE  Uie  Fcutingeriua  Table,  the  Gist 

rini.     Dempster  (Je   Etruria   Regtili,   II.  stnge  from  Plorentia  on  the  nnd  to  Clu- 

1).  349)  held  this  opinion.     But  Cluver  siiim.     And  the  Aquae  Taiiri  of  Pliny  were 

(IIaL  Ant.  II.  p.  sro)  showB  that  the  Acula  in  the  mountoing,  three  miles  from  Cen- 
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name,  which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  site.  Acquapendente  appears  to  be  wholly  of  the  middle 
ages — no  traces  of  the  Bomans,  still  less  of  the  Etruscans,  could 
I  perceive  on  this  spot. 

At  Omano  I  chose  the  more  direct  route  to  Bolsena,  which  I 
had  soon  cause  to  repent,  for  the  lanes  through  which  it  lay  were 
beds  of  stiff  clay,  saturated  with  the  recent  rains,  so  that  the 
beasts  sank  knee-deep  at  every  step.     Thus — 

"  I  long  in  miry  ways  was  foiled 
And  soze  disoomfited«  from  slougli  to  slough 
Plunging,  and  half  despairing  to  escape," — 

till  I  found  terrorfirma  again  at  Le  Grotte  di  San  Lorenzo.  This 
is  evidently  an  Etruscan  site ;  the  surrounding  ravines  contain 
sepulchral  caves,  though  hardly  in  such  numbers  as  to  entitle  the 
village  to  the  name,  jnir  excellence,  of  Le  Grotte.  The  red  wine 
to  which  it  gives  its  name  is  known  at  Bome  as  among  the  best 
produced  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Papal  State.* 

A  couple  of  miles  further  carried  me  to  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo, 
on  the  highway  from  Florence  to  Bome,  where  "the  great  Vol- 
sinian  mere  "  bursts  upon  the  view.  The  road  thence  to  Bolsena 
is  well  known,  but  I  may  mention  that  the  picturesque  and  de- 
serted village  of  San  Lorenzo  Vecchio,  about  a  mile  distant — 
un  viiglio  grasso,  "a  fat  mile,"  as  the  natives  say — occupies 
an  Etruscan  site,  for  the  cliffs  beneath  the  walls  abound  in 
sepulchres.^ 

It  was  a  glorious  day  when  I  approached  Bolsena.  The  sky 
was  without  a  cloud — the  lake,  its  islets,  and  every  object  on  its 
shores,  were  in  a  summer  blaze  of  light  and  warmth — the  olive- 
groves  were  full  of  half-clad  labourers,  gathering  the  unctuous 
harvest — myriads  of  water-fowl  darkened  the  sail-less  waters — 
my  eye  roved  round  the  wide  amphitheatre  which  forms  the 
ancient  crater,  and  on  every  hand  beheld  the  hills  from  base  to 
summit  dai-k  with  variegated  foliage.  How  then  discredit  the 
evidence  of  my  eyes — of  every  sense,  and  admit  it  to  be  the  depth 
of  winter,  ere  vegetation  had  put  forth  a  single  bud  or  blossom  ? 
Yet  so  it  was, — but  it  was  the  winter  of  Southern  climes. 

tamcellje,  or  Cirita  Tecchia,  as  says  Ru-  8,  5. 

tilia8(I.  249).  3  This    cannot   have  been  anciently  a 

*  If  the  Lago  Mezzano,  which  is  only  six  town.     Its  circumscribed  area,  not  larger 

or  seren  miles  distant^  be  the  Lacus  Sta-  than  that  of  a  small  castle,  rather  indicates 

toniensisy  this  may  be  the  veiy  wine  famed  it  as  one  of  the  strongholds — casteUa-^ 

of  old  as  the  Statonian.     Plin.  N.  H.  XIV.  which  Volsinii  possessed.     Liy.  IX.  41. 
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Bolsena  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Volsinii,*  one  of 
the  most  ancient/  most  wealthy,  and  most  powerful  cities  of 
Etruria,*  and  without  doubt  one  of  the  Twelve  of  the  Confedera- 
tion.^ 

The  first  mention  we  find  of  Volsinii  in  ancient  wi-iters  is  in 
the  year  of  Rome  862  (b.c.  392),  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Veii, 
when,  in  conjunction  Avith  Salpinum,  a  neighbouring  town,  it 
took  the  occasion  of  a  famine  and  pestilence  that  had  desolated 
the  Roman  territoiy,  to  make  hostile  incursions.  But  these  were 
soon  checked ;  the  Volsinienses  were  beaten,  Livy  saj's,  with 
great  ease,  and  8,000  men  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  glad  to 
purchase  a  truce  of  twenty  years  on  humiliating  terms.® 

Volsinii,  with  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  States,  took  part  in  the 
war  which  broke  out  in  the  year  443  (b.c.  311),  commencing  with 


*  Volsinii  must  have  been  called  Yelsina 
1)y  the  Etruscans,  or  perhaps  Velsuna,  as 
it  would  appear  from  coins.  If  the  first, 
it  had  anciently  the  same  appellation  as 
Bologna — Felsina.  Velsi,  or  Velsina,  was 
a  common  family  name,  often  found  on 
sepulchral  inscriptions.  The  change  of  the 
Etruscan  e  into  the  Latin  o  was  frequent — 
e.g.,  Volumnius  for  Velimnas  in  the  cele- 
brated tomb  at  Perugia.  These  vowels, 
indeed,  were  interchangeable  among  the 
Romans,  who  had  originally  benus  for 
bonus,  delor  for  dolor,  &c.,  which  still 
holds  among  their  Iberian  descendants, 
who  have  bueno,  dude,  &c.  The  original 
name  of  Volsinii  may  well  have  been  Vel- 
suna,  as  we  find  '*  Volsonianus"  in  an 
inscription  found  near  Viterbo,  referring 
to  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ann. 
Inst.  1829,  p.  175.  Proi)ertius  (IV.,  eleg. 
2,  4)  has  Volsanus,  though  in  some  edi- 
tions written  Volsinius.  But  the  name  of 
Vulsine  hiis  also  been  found,  and  at  Bol- 
sena itself  (Lanzi,  II.  p.  406) ;  and  Vuisina, 
or  Vusina,  occurs  several  times  in  the  Lecne 
tomb,  near  Siena.  Lanzi,  II.  p.  361.  There 
is  a  gold  coin,  with  the  type  of  a  woman's 
head  and  a  dog,  and  the  legend  '*  Vklsu" 
in  Etruscan  letters,  which  Scstini  has 
assigned  to  Velia  or  Felsina  (Bologna),  but 
which  Miiller  (Etnisk.  I.  p.  334)  attributes 
to  Volsinii  (Velsinc  or  Velsune)  ;  and  he 
thinks  that  many  copper  coins  that  have 
been  referred  to  Volterra,  or  Bettona,  more 
properly  belong  to  Volsinii.  Bunsen  (Bull. 
Inst.  1833,  p.  97)  considers  this  conjecture 
of  Miiller  s,  as  to  the  gold  coin,  to  be  most 


happy. 

*  Zonar.  Annal.  VIII.  7. 

«  Plin.  N.  H.  II.  53  ;  Val.  Max.  IX.  1  ; 
Flor.  I.  21  ;  Liv.  X.  37  ;  cf.  Plin.  XXXIV. 
16. 

"*  lAvj  (loc.  cit.)  ranks  it  with  Arretium 
and  Perusia,  as  among  the  ''capita  Etni- 
rise  ;"  and  Valerius  Maximus  (loc.  cit.)  so 
designates  it.  Pliny  (II.  54),  however, 
speaks  of  Porsena  as  king  of  Volsinii, 
which  might  be  interpreted  into  a  depen- 
dence on  Ghiusi,  but  perhaps  indicates 
merely  a  connection.  It  is  highly  jjrobable, 
as  MUller  (Etnisk.  einl.  2,  17)  opines,  that 
after  the  fall  of  Tarquinii,  Volsinii  was  tlie 
mightiest  state  of  Etruria. 

8  Liv.  V.  31,  32  ;  Diod.  XIV.  p.  319, 
ed.  Rhod.  The  latter  writer  states  that  the 
battle  was  fought  at  Guraslum,  which  Clnver 
(II.  p.  557)  regards  as  a  corruption  of  some 
better  known  name.  Niebubr  (III.  p.  274) 
says  it  is  clear,  from  the  feeble  way  in 
which  the  war  of  368  was  carried  on,  that 
it  was  the  enterprise  of  Volsinii  alone. 
But  this  city  is  not  meutioned  by  Livy 
(VI.  9,  10),  who  records  the  events  of  that 
war. 

MUller  (Etnisk.  einl.  2,  15,  n.  124) 
thinks  that  the  Solonium  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  (II.  37)  as  an  Etruscan  city, 
whence  a  Lucurao.  probably  C^les  Vibenna, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Romulus,  wa.s 
Volsinii.  Cluver  (II.  pp.  454,  473),  how- 
ever, thinks  Vetulouium  is  here  the  true 
reading  ;  while  others  would  have  it  Popu« 
Ionium. 
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the  siege  of  Sutrium,'  and  after  the  fatal  overthrow  on  the  Vadi- 
monian  lake,^  which  must  have  been  in  the  territory  of  Volsinii, 
we  find  it  stated  that  Publius  Deeius  Mus,  the  Roman  Consul  in 
the  year  446,  took  several  strongholds  belonging  to  this  city.^ 

In  the  year  460  (b.c.  294)  L.  Postinnius  Megellus,  the  consul, 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Volsinienses,  and  routed  their 
army  not  far  from  their  city,  leaving  2,800  of  them  dead  on  the 
field.  In  consequence  of  this,  with  Perusia  and  Arretium,  they 
sought  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  years  on  the  pa}'^- 
ment  of  a  heavy  fine.^ 

After  this,  just  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  Volsinienses 
again  took  up  arms  against  Rome,*  but  were  defeated,  together 
with  their  allies,  the  Vulcientes,  in  the  year  474  (b.c.  280) ;  ^  and 
it  would  seem  that  they  were  then  finally  subdued.®  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  their  energy  and  the  love  of  independence 
shown  in  their  being  among  the  last  people  of  Etruria  to  resist  the 
Roman  yoke,  with  the  abject  state  of  degradation  into  which,  but 
a  few  years  after,  they  had  fallen,  when  they  besought  the  aid  of 
Rome  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs.  It  seems  that  they  had 
sunk  into  such  an  abyss  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  as  to  find  the 
government  of  their  state  too  irksome  a  task  for  their  hands,  and 
— unparalleled  degradation  ! — they  committed  it  in  part  to  their 
slaves.  These  soon  usurped  the  supreme  i^ower,  rode  rough- 
shod over  their  masters,  driving  them  into  exile,  or  treating 
them  as  slaves,  forbidding  them  to  assemble  even  at  the  banquet, 
compelling  them   to   draw  up  wills  as  they  were  commanded, 


•  Liv.  DC.  32. 
»  liv.  IX.  39. 

«  liT.  IX  41  ;  Diodorus  (XX.  p.  781) 
merely  says  that  the  Romans  took  a  castle 
called  Caprium,  or  as  some  readings  have 
it^  Cserium. 

»  Liv.  X.  37. 

*  Epitome  of  liv.  XI. 

^  See  the  Fasti  Consnlares  in  the  Capi- 
tol— 

VSCAHIVS.TI.F.TI.M.C08.ANN.CDLXXUI. 

. .  TLSIH  1£KSIBVS.  ET.  VVLCIKMTIB.  K.  FBBR. 

Pliny  (N.H.  XXXIV.  16)  states  that  Me- 
trodonis  Scepsius,  a  Greek  writer  greatly 
prejudiced  against  the  Romans,  had  asserted 
that  Volsinii  was  attacked  for  the  sake  of 
two  thousand  statues  it  contained. 

'  The  conquest  which  the  Fasti  Consu- 
lares  record,  in  the  year  489,  must  refer 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  revolted  slaves — 


M.  FYLVIVS.Q.  P.M.N.  FLACCV8.  AN.CDXXCIX. 
COS.  DK.  YVL8INIKNSIBVS.  K.  NOV. 

AureUus  Victor  (de  Viris  Illiist.  XXXVII.) 
— **App.  Claudius  Caudex,  victis  Vubi- 
niensibus" — must  refer  to  the  same  event ; 
for  Zonaras  expressly  asserts  that  the  Vol- 
sinienses on  that  occasion  called  in  the 
Romans,  as  l)eing  already  their  allies — 
ivffTovhoi  yap  Ijaav  innc^y ;  which  seems 
mc^t  consistent  with  probability  ;  for  it  is 
only  the  sense  of  security  consequent  on  au 
alliance  with,  or  dex)endcnce  on  Home,  that 
can  explain  their  sudden  fall  into  such 
depths  of  luxury.  Therefore,  the  reduction 
of  this  people  to  the  Roman  yoke  must 
have  Iteen  earlier  ;  and  as  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  intervening  contest,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  war  of  474  was  that  in 
which  they  were  finally  subdued. 
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uniting  themselves  by  marriage  with  the  first  families,  and  com- 
mitting other  acts  of  unbridled  license.  The  Bomans  sent  an 
army  to  the  assistance  of  the  masters^  and  soon  restored  to  them 
the  dominion  they  had  so  pitifully  renounced.'^ 

We  hear  little  more  of  Volsinii  in  ancient  times.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius.®    Pliny — 

Quel  sayio  gentil  che  tutto  seppe — 

asserts  that  it  was  once  consumed  and  utterly  destroyed  by  a 
thunderbolt,®  and  also  that  lightning  was  once  drawn  from  heaven 
by  certain  sacred  rites  and  prayers,  to  destroy  a  monster,  called 
Volta,  which  was  ravaging  the  land.^  He  further  states  that 
hand-mills  were  invented  at  Volsinii,  and  that  some  turned  of 
their  own  accord  ;  ^  whence  it  would  appear  probable  that  "  that 
shrewd  and  knavish  sprite,  called  Robin  Goodfellow,"  was  of 
Etruscan  origin — a  fact  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  Etrusco- 
Celtic  theorists. 

That  Volsinii  continued  to  exist  under  the  Empire  is  evident 
from  the  mention  made  of  it  by  ancient  writers,^  as  well  as  from 
remains  discovered  on  the  spot. 


7  So  the  story  is  related  by  Valerius 
Maximus,  IX.  1  ;  Florus,  I.  21  ;  Zonaras, 
Ann.  VIII.  7  ;  Orosiiis,  IV.  5  ;  A-  Victor, 
in  Decio  Mure.  This  event  was  just  before 
the  first  Panic  war,  and  as  Florus  states 
that  the  Romans  on  this  occasion  were 
commanded  by  Q.  Fabins  Oui^^s,  it  pro- 
bably occurred  in  489,  when  he  was  consul. 
Zonaras  says  that  Q.  Fabius  and  iEmilius 
were  consuls,  but  this  must  be  an  error  for 
Mamilius — L.  Mamilius  Vitulus,  who  shared 
the  consulate  with  Guides.  It  must  be 
this  event  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Epi- 
tome of  the  XVI.  book  of  Livy — res  contra 
Poenos  et  Vulsinios  prospere  gestas  continet. 
Aurelius  Victor  erroneously  states  that  the 
Volsinian  slaves  were  subdued  by  Decius 
Mns,  for  he,  that  is  the  third  of  his  name, 
was  skin  in  475,  in  the  Tarentine  War 
(Cic.  Tusc.  QuiBst.  I.  37  ;  De  Fin.  II.  19)  ; 
and  Victor  seems  to  have  confounded  this 
subjugation  of  the  slaves  with  the  war  of 
conquest  against  Volsinii,  fifteen  yeara  pre- 
vious. Cluver  (11.  p.  558)  falls  into  a 
similar  error. 

In  all  the  above-cited  accounts,  the  in- 
surgents at  Volsinii  are  called  slaves  — 
serHf  otVcrai  —  but  Niebuhr  pronounces 
them  to  have  been  not  domestic  slaves,  but 


serfs — the  governed  class  in  the  feudal 
system  of  Etruria.  On  this  view,  the 
mystery  of  the  reported  sudden  fall  into 
luxury  vanishes ;  for  it  was  by  the  aid  of 
the  serfs  that  Volsinii  had  previously  been 
enabled  to  maintain,  almost  single-handed, 
so  long  and  obstinate  a  struggle  with  Rome, 
and  *' for  the  defenders  of  their  common 
home,*'  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  "to  become 
citizens  was  a  matter  of  course.'*  The 
great  historian  of  Rome  considers  the  fact 
to  amount  to  no  more  than  that  the  serfs 
obtained,  by  force,  physical  or  moral,  the 
franchise,  seats  in  the  senate,  and  the 
rights  of  intermarriage  and  inheritance  ; 
and  that  all  colouring  superadded  must  be 
attributed  to  party  hatred,  or  to  the  foolish 
exaggerations  of  Oreek  writers.  Hist. 
Home,  I.  p.  124 ;  III.  p.  546. 

«  Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  1 ;  VI.  8. 

»  Plin.  II.  53 ;  cf .  TertuL  Apolog.  XL. ; 
de  Pallio,  II. 

»  Plin.  11.  54. 

2  Plin.  XXXVI.  29. 

3  Tacit.  loc.  cit.  Strabo  (V.  p.  226)  refers 
to  it  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria 
in  his  day.  Ptolemy,  Geog.  p.  72.  ed.  Bert. 
Plin.  III.  8. 
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To  a  practised  eye  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  Etruscan 
city  did  not  occupy  the  site  of  Bolsena.  The  low  rock  on  which 
the  mediaeval  castle  stands,  is  only  lai'ge  enough  for  a  small 
fortress ;  and  if  that  were  the  acropolis,  the  city  must  have  stood 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  long-drawn  hill, 
which  rises  behind  it — a.  position  of  no  natural  strength,  and 
such  as  belonged  to  no  city  of  Etruria,  save  those  of  Pelasgic 
origin  on  the  coast;  and  which,  moreover,  is  at  variance  with 
the  situation  of  Yolsinii,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  strength. 
In  fact  it  is  on  record  that  on  the  conquest  of  that  city  by  the 
Romans,  it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  settle  on  another  and  probably  less  defensible  site  ;  ^ 
as  was  the  case  with  Falerii.  This  then  was  the  origin  of 
Bolsena,  which,  as  is  confirmed  by  extant  remains,  occupies  the 
site  of  Roman,  not  of  Etruscan,  Volsinii.  The  latter  must  be 
Bought  on  more  elevated  ground. 

Some  have  thought  that  Etruscan  Yolsinii  occupied  the  site  of 
Orvieto — Urbs  Vetus — "  the  old  city,**  par  excellence  ;  ^  others 
place  it  at  Monte  Fiascone,"^  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  was 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  its  Boman  representative.  More  pro- 
bably it  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolsena ;  in  which  case  it 
must  have  occupied  one  of  the  cliff-girt  heights  to  the  south  or 
east,  which  are  full  of  sepulchral  caves,  or  the  crest  of  the  hill 
which  overhangs  the  ruined  amphitheatre.  Baron  Bunsen  has 
asserted  that ''  on  a  rock  of  difficult  access,  on  whose  slopes  lies 
Bolsena,  considerable  remains  of  the  original  city  were  to  be 
seen  ;  "  "^  but  that  desci'iption  is  vague  enough  to  apply  to  any  of 
the  heights  just  meiitioned.  The  uncertainty  attaching  to  the 
site  led  me  to  revisit  Bolsena  in  the  summer  of  1846,  when  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  determining  that  tlie  Etruscan  city  must  have 
occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  amphitheatre,  the 
loftiest  height  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  where  the  ground  spreads 
out  into  a  table-land,  extensive  enough  to  hold  a  city  of  first-rate 
importance.  The  spot  is  commonly  called  II  Piazzano,  and  is 
the  property  of  the  Coxmt  Corza  Capusavia.  If  this  be  the  site 
referred  to  by  Bunsen,  it  has  now  no  considerable  remains  to 
show,  or  they  were  lost  to  my  sight  in  the  com  and  underwood ; 
but  the  soil,  wherever  visible,  was  strewn  with  broken  pottery, 

^  Zonaras,  Annal  YIII.  7.  ^  Ball  Inst.  1833,  p.  96.     He  Htrenu- 

*  If  uUer,    Etmsk.    L  p.   451 ;  Orioli,       oiisly  combats  Mtiller*s  notion  of  Yolsinii 

NouY.  Ann.  Inst.  1836|  p.  50.  being  at  Orvieto. 
'  Abeken,  Mittelitalien,  p.  34. 
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without  any  admixture  of  marbles  or  more  precious  materials, 
Kuch  as  commonly  mark  the  sites  of  Boman  cities — thus  bearing 
testimony  to  its  early  habitation.  Towards  the  lake  the  ground 
breaks  into  cliffs,  which,  together  with  its  great  elevation,  must 
have  rendered  the  height  difficult  of  access.® 

The  vestiges  of  the  Etniscan  greatness  of  Volsinii  are  few 
indeed.  Her  walls,  so  mighty  and  strong,®  are  level  witli  the 
dust ;  not  a  relic  of  her  temples  and  palaces — not  a  limb,  not  a 
torso  of  the  multitude  of  statues  which  once  adorned  the  city — is 
now  to  be  seen.  Beyond  the  broken  pottery,  and  a  few  caves  in 
the  cliffs  below,  now  hardly  to  be  recognised  as  tombs,^  nothing 
is  left  to  indicate  the  existence  of  this  once  powerful  and  opulent 
city  of  Etruria,-— 

"  High  towers,  faire  temples,  goodly  theaters, 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princelie  pallaoes. 
Large  streetes,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepulchres, 
Sure  gates,  sweete  gardens,  stately  galleries. 
Wrought  with  faire  pillours  and  fine  imageries  ; 
All  those  (O  pitie  !)  now  are  tum'd  to  dust, 
And  overgrowne  with  black  oblivion's  rust.'* 

In  Roman  remains  Bolsena  is  not  deficient.  Just  without  the 
Florence  gate  stand  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  vulgarly  called  Tempio 
di  Norzia,  but  on  no  other  authority  than  that  Nortia,  the  For- 
tune of  Eti'uscan  mythology,  is  known  to  have  had  a  shrine  at 


'  Signor  Domenico  Golini,  of  Bagnarea, 
between  1849  and  1856  made  extensive 
excavations  in  the  vicinity  of  Bolsena,  in 
the  search  for  the  true  site  of  Volsinii. 
He,  of  course,  recognised  '*I1  Fiazzano  " 
M  the  site  of  ancient  habitation,  but  he 
discovered  two  other  cliff-bound  plateaux 
in  the  near  neighbourhood,  which,  as 
ancient  sites  surrounded  by  extensive 
cemeteries,  might  dispute  with  this  the 
honour  of  having  held  the  celebrated 
Etruscan  city.  One  was  a  densely  wooded 
height  called  **  Civita,"  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Bolsena  to  the  N.E.,  not 
far  from  the  lake,  which  almost  washed 
the  slope  beneath  it.  The  height  was 
composed  of  basalt,  resting  on  tufo,  and 
its  summit  was  level,  and  had  been 
separated  by  art  from  the  contiguous 
heights  to  render  it  more  difficult  of  access. 
The  other  Turas  a  somewhat  similar  but 
vine-covered  height  six  miles  to  the  south, 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  lake, 
also  bearing  the  name  of  "Civita,"  and 


rising  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  cemetery 
of  Etruscan  tombs,  all  hollowed  in  the 
tufo,  and  rifled  in  ancient  times.  Bull. 
Inst.  1857,  pp.  131—140.  Signor  Golini 
does  not  attemx)t  to  decide  which  of  the 
three  plateaux  was  the  true  site  of  Volsinii, 
and  he  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the 
size  of  the  two  called  **  Civita,"  but  as  he 
mentions  each  of  these  as  an  ''acroi>olis," 
and  as  1\  Fiazzano  is  spacious  enough  to 
contain  a  first-rate  Etruscan  city,  the 
balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  its 
being  the  true  site  of  VolsiniL 

^  Zonar.  Ann.  VIII.  7 — ruxos  6x^P^' 
rarow.  Canina  (Etr.  Marit  II.,  p.  141) 
states  that  the  foundations  are  extant,  and 
prove  the  walls  to  have  been  of  squared 
blocks,  and  to  have  been  fortified  with  fre- 
quent quadrangular  towers. 

*  These  sepulchres  are  not  such  as  to 
tax  the  traveller's  time  or  attention,  being 
formless,  defaced,  and  tenanted  by  hogs 
or  mendicants.     A  few  are  columbaria. 
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Volsinii.^  The  temple  of  this  goddess  seems  to  have  been  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  for  it  was  made  the  national  calendar — a  nail 
being  driven  into  it  every  year,  as  into  tlie  temple  of  Jove  on  the 
Capitol  of  Rome.^  That  temple  being  Etruscan,  most  probably 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  The  ruins  in  question  are 
undoubtedly  Roman,  being  of  opus  incertum  alternating  in  layers 
with  brickwork.  Roman  also  are  the  sepulchral  tablets  and  cippi, 
arranged  in  front  of  the  said  gate,  though  among  them  may  be 
recognised  the  Etruscan  names  of  Csecina  and  Vibenna.  And  a 
bas-relief  of  a  sacrifice  seems  also  to  belong  to  the  Roman 
period.* 

From  the  temple  a  road  of  basaltic  pavement  leads  in  a  direct 
line  up  the  hill.  It  probably  ran  from  Roman  Volsinii  to  the 
ancient  town  on  the  site  of  Orvieto,  and  is  still  the  path  to  the 
amphitheatre,  or  as  the  natives  term  it.  La  Piazza  del  Mercatello, 
—a  small  structure  in  utter  ruin  and  so  i)alpably  Roman  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  ever  have  been  taken  for 


=  Liv.  VII.  3  ;  Tertull.  Apologet.  24  ;  ad 
Natlones,  II.  8.  Juvenal  (X.  74)  implies 
tbe  samei  by  supi)osiDg  Nursia,  as  he  calls 
this  goddess,  to  favour  Sejanus,  who  was 
lorn  at  Vobiuii.  She  is  also  mentioned 
as  the  goddess  of  this  city,  in  a  Latin  votive 
inscription,  given  by  Fabretti  (X.  p.  742) — 

Nortia  te  veneror  lore  cretus  Yolsiniensi ; 

who  gives  a  second  inscription — 

MagniG  Deae  Nortiae. 

ct  Gori,  Mus.  Ktrus.  II.  pp.  17,  303. 
Qerhard  (Gottheiten  der  Etrusker)  regards 
Nortia  as  nearly  allied  to  Minerva. 

^  Liv.  loc.  cit.  Livy  does  not  state  it 
from  his  own  knowledge,  but  on  the  asser- 
tion of  one  Cincius,  a  cautious  authority 
for  sach  monuments.  This  custom  was, 
vithout  doubt,  introduced  into  Rome  from 
Etruria,  for  it  had  existed  from  the  time 
of  the  kings— a  nail  being  annually  driven 
into  the  waU  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus — and  falling  at  length 
into  disuse,  was  revived  in  the  year  of 
Uome  391  (b.c.  3C3),  for  the  sake  of  stay- 
ing a  pestilence ;  when,  strange  enough,  a 
dictator  was  chosen  simply  for  the  sake  of 
driving  the  nail.  This  was  the  case  also 
on  salisequent  occasions.  Liv.  YIII.  18  ; 
IX.  :2S.  The  custom,  as  Livy  confesses, 
savoured  of  a  semi-barbarous  age— quia 
nnp  per  ea  tempera  literae  erant — yet  was 
preserved,  from  some  superatitioas  notion 


of  its  efficacy,  not  merely  as  a  curious  relic 
of  the  olden  time,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  counts  hobnails  on  the  Exchequer- 
table  on  the  day  of  his  installation.  The 
nail  evidently  had  a  symbolic  meaning  with 
the  Etruscans,  implying  the  fixed  decree 
of  fate  ;  for  on  a  well-known  mirror,  found 
at  Perugia,  it  is  represented  in  the  hand  of 
the  Etruscan  winged  Fate — **  Athrpa,"  or 
Atropos — who  is  about  to  drive  a  nail  with 
a  hammer,  to  indicate  the  x^rcdetermined 
death  of  Meleager  and  of  Adonis.  Inghir. 
Mon.  Etrus.  II.  tav.  6*2,  p.  550.  Vermi- 
glioli,  Inscriz.  Perug.  I.  p.  49.  Gerhard, 
Eti-usk.  Spiegel,  taf.  176.  Muller  (Etrusk. 
IV.  7,  6)  shows  that  '*  Athrpa"  is  but  the 
Nortia  of  the  Etruscans,  with  a  Hcllenised 
api>ellation.  The  same  symbolical  idea  of 
the  nail  was  adopted  by  the  Komaus  ;  and 
davo  trabali  Jixuin  was  a  proverbial  saying, 
signifying  what  was  unalterably  fixed  by 
Fate  or  Fortune.  Cic.  in  Verr.  VI.  21  ; 
Petron.  Satyr.  75.  Horace's  (Od.  I.  35,  17) 
picture  of  Necessity,  the  comi)auion  of  For- 
tune, bearing  such  nails  in  her  hand,  which 
he  also  terms  adiunantine  (Od.  III.  tii), 
will  recur  to  the  reader. 

*  It  is  illustrated  by  Adami  (Storia  di 
Volseno,  p.  133),  who  calls  it  "the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Arvales,"  and  describes  and 
delineates  many  other  Roman  remains 
existing  in  his  day — about  a  century  sinco 
— in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolsena. 
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EtiTiscan.  It  occupies  an  elevated  site  about  a  mile  from  Bol- 
•  sena,  and  is  sun'ounded  by  vineyards  and  chestnut-groves.  In 
fact  Juvenal's  picture  of  Volsinii,  "  placed  among  wooded  bills," 
is  as  applicable  as  ever,  for  all  the  slopes  behind  Bolsena  are 
densely  clothed — olives  below,  and  chestnuts  above.  Another 
Roman  road,  running  eastward,  and  probably  leading  to  Balneum 
Regis,  now  Bagnarea,  may  be  traced  on  the  heights  above  the 
Franciscan  Convent,  near  the  new  road  to  Orvieto.^ 

Though  the  vestiges  of  the  city  and  of  the  amphitheatre  may 
not  tempt  him,  let  not  the  traveller  neglect  to  ascend  these 
heights,  for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  view  they  command. 
The  lake,  broad  and  bright  as  an  archangel's  shield — its  islets, 
once  ever  changing  place  and  form  at  the  breath  of  -ti^^ulus  or  the 
caprice  of  popular  tradition,  but  now  two  fixed  spots  of  beauty  on 
its  fair  surface — Valentano  glittering  on  the  dusky  heights  oppo- 
site,— 

"  Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiopia  ear  " — 

Marta  nestling  beneath  its  bold  headland — the  broad  cestus  of 
verdure  girdling  the  lake, — all  these  and  more  distant  features  of 
beauty  are  seen  over  the  slopes  of  olives  and  vines,  of  figs  and 
chestnuts,  and  over  the  cavemed  cliffs  which  rise  around  the 
castled- crag  of  Bolsena. 

Other  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  at  Bolsena  ;  ®  and 
in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Cristina  are  sundry  column-shafts 
of  grey  and  red  granite,  and  an  oval  marble  sarcophagus  with 
reliefs  of  the  triumj)h  of  Bacchus.  Altars,  cippi,  votive  and 
sepulchral  tablets  here  and  there  meet  the  eye  in  tlie  streets. 

Though  so  little  is  to  be  seen  of  the  Etruscan  age  of  Volsinii, 
at  the  call  of  the  pickaxe  and  shovel  the  earth  yields  her  hidden 
treasm'es.  The  site  had  been  long  neglected  by  the  excavator, 
when  Signor  Golini  of  Bagnarea,  considering  that  the  neighbour- 
hood had  not  been  explored  to  the  extent  which  a  place  so 
renowned  for  antiquity,  wealth,  and  luxurj',  demanded,  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  this  object.  He  commenced  his  labours  in 
1849  and  continued  them  for  seven  or  eight  seasons,  exploring 

^  On  this  road,  just  above  the  convent,  shows  how  much  caution  is  necessaiy  in 

are  some  singular  sections  of  earth,  show-  determining  ancient  sites  from  extant  re- 

ing  lioman  masonry  and  opus  incertum^  mains,  when  the  ground,  as  in  this  case, 

with  a  layer  of  broken  pottery  above  it,  is  commanded  by  higher,  contiguous  land, 

eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  present  surface ;  Tlie  surface   may  present    no  vestige  of 

the    superincumbent    earth    having    been  former  habitation, 
washed  down  from  the  hill  above.     This  ^  Bull.  Inst.  1837,  p.  188  ;  1838,  p.  6. 
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the  wooded  hills,  north,  south,  and  east  of  Bolsena  through  a 
disti-ict  six  miles  in  length,  and  discovering  numerous  tombs,  and 
several  distinct  cemeteries ;  but  without  the  success  his  perse- 
verance merited.  The  sepulchres,  with  rare  exceptions,  had  been 
previously  rifled.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Piazzano,  above  Bolsena, 
he  found  two  extensive  cemeteries  of  Etruscan  tombs  sunk  in 
the  tufo  rock,  some  of  magnificent  forms,  but  containing  mere 
fragments  of  vases  and  bronzes,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
able  to  infer  the  existence  in  earl}'  times  of  a  people  wealthy  and 
skilled  in  the  fine  arts.  In  a  wooded  hill  called  Lo  Spedaletto, 
IJ^  mile  south  of  the  Piazzano,  he  found  a  little  necropolis  of  forty- 
three  tombs,  which  yielded  him  a  number  of  magnificent  bronzes, 
together  with  ailicles  of  glass  and  jewellery,  but  no  painted  vases. 
Many  of  the  bronzes  bore  the  inscription  "  suthina,"  in  Etruscan 
characters.  In  one  of  the  tombs  which  had  a  vertical  shaft  sunk 
from  the  surface  of  the  hill  above,  as  at  Civita  Castellana  and 
Fallen,  he  found  the  foot  of  a  bronze  statue  of  exquisite  art,  the 
only  fragment  extant  of  the  2000  statues  for  which  Volsinii  was 
renowned  of  old.  At  two  miles  east  from  Bolsena,  in  a  wooded 
spot  called  Cavone  Bujo,  he  opened  a  tomb  which  contained  an 
enormous  sarcophagus  of  basalt,  as  well  as  an  urn  containing 
ashes,  and  numerous  vases  of  bronze,  with  handles  ornamented 
with  human  heads  or  figures,  most  of  tliem  bearing  Etruscan 
inscriptions  in  which  the  word  "  sutjiina  "  occurs,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  other  words.  In  the  hills  of  Bucine, 
S.  Antonio,  Scopetone,  and  Turona,  three  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Bolsena,  he  discovered  a  vast  necropolis,  but  thoroughly 
ransacked  in  former  times.  He  had  no  better  success  in  another 
cemetery  in  the  spot  called  Grotte  di  Castro,  six  miles  further 
south,  where  the  tombs  were  most  abundant  and  larger  and 
grander  tlian  he  had  previously  excavated,  and  appeared  to  belong 
to  an  ancient  site,  called  Civita,  which  crowned  a  lofty  hill  rising 
in  the  midst.^ 

But  the  most  valuable  discovery  of  Etruscan  roha  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Volsinii  was  made  in  1856,  by  Count  Flavio  Eavizza  of 
Orvieto,  on  opening  a  tomb  which  had  been  indicated  by  Golini. 
It  lay  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Bolsena,  in  the  district  of 
S.  Lorenzino,  and  not  far  from  Barano.  It  proved  to  be  a  vii'gin 
tomb,  the  seimlchre  of  two  Etruscan  ladies  of  rank.  Besides 
some  beautiful  mirrors  and  other  ai'ticles  in  bronze,  it  contained 

'  For  details  of  these  excavations  see  BuIL       —  1 40  (Golini).    The  bronzes  mentioned  in 
Inst  1857,  pp.  33 — 36  (Brnnn);  pp.  131       the  text  are  now  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano. 
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two  sets  of  jewellery,  two  wreaths  of  olive  and  laiu'el  leaves,  one 
in  gold,  the  other  in  elect  rani ;  two  jiairs  of  gold  bracelets,  one  of 
the  usual  serpent  form,  two  rings,  and  two  fihiilce,  and  above  all, 
two  pairs  of  earrings,  with  winged  Victories  as  pendants,  of  ex- 
quisite and  elaborate  art,  and  among  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  goldsmith's  work  that  have  ever  been  rescued  from  the  tombs 
of  Etruria.® 

A  chapter  on  Bolsena  would  not  be  complete  without  a  word 
on  its  miracles.  The  Santa  Cristina,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated,  was  a  virgin-martyr,  w^ho  was  cast  into  the  lake  by 
"the  bewildered  Pagans  of  old  time,"  and  though  she  touched 
the  bottom,  as  is  proved  by  the  prints  of  her  feet  on  the  rocks, 
which  remain  to  this  day  to  confound  the  unbeliever,  she  would 
not  drown,  but  came  safely  to  land.  Her  body  was  preserved  in 
her  church  till  some  pilgrims  committed  a  j^ious  fraud  and 
tsmuggled  it  off  to  Palermo.  But  this  is  not  the  celebrated 
^'  Miracle  of  Bolsena,"  which  has  made  the  name  of  this  petty 
town  known  from  Chili  to  Japan,  wherever  the  Eoman  Pontiff 
has  power  or  advocates,  or  the  genius  of  Eaffaelle  worshippers. 
That  event  occurred  in  this  same  church  of  Santa  Cristina,  some 
six  centuries  since,  when  a  priest,  performing  the  mass,  enter- 
tained doubts  pf  the  real  presence — doubts  not  even  expressed — 
when  blood  forthwith  burst  from  the  wafer,  and  left  its  stains  on 
tlie  altar  and  marble  floor,  where  they  may  be  seen  to  this  day — 
screened,  however,  from  heretical  scrutiny. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  modern  representative  of  this 
ancient  gi*eatness  is  a  povertj^-stricken  picturesque  town  of  some 
1700  souls.  Being  on  the  old  high  road  to  Rome,  and  a  post- 
station,  it  has  an  inn — the  Aquila  d'Oro — which  trumpets  its  own 
praises,  and  promises  the  traveller  **  most  excellent  entertain- 
ment." Lc  parole  son  feminine,  i  fatti  masclil — **  words  are  femi- 
nine, deeds  masculine,"  saith  the  proverb;  or  as  the  Spaniards 

express  it — 

Bel  dicho  al  hecho 
Hay  gran  trecho, — 

therefore  put  not  your  faith  in  the  Boniface  of  Bolsena. 

**  Bull.  Inst.  1858  p.  11  (Groliui);  pp.  possession.  They  have  since  passed  into 
184 — 9  (Drunn).  I  saw  these  ornaments  the  hands  of  Signor  Alcssandro  Castellani^ 
in  1802  at  Orvieto,    in  Count  Ravizza's       and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Temple  and  tower  went  dov^n,  nor  left  a  site. — Byron. 

Quale  per  incertam  lunam,  sub  luce  malignA, 
Est  iter  in  silvis,  ubi  coelam  condidit  umbr& 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abstuUt  atra  colorem. — YiRaiL. 

It  is  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  Bolsena  to  Monte  Fiascone, 
and  the  road  on  the  long  ascent  commands  superb  views  of  the 
lake  and  its  richly-wooded  shores.  That  the  lake,  notwithstand- 
ing its  vast  size,  w^as  once  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  seems  proved 
by  the  character  of  the  hills  encirchng  it.  In  one  spot,  about 
a  mile  from  Bolsena,  there  is  strong  evidence  of  this  in  a  cHff  of 
basaltic  columns,  irregular  pentagons,  hexagons,  and  heptagons, 
piled  up  horizontally.  The  quarries,  for  which  these  shores  were 
of  old  renowned,  have  recently  been  recognised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bagnarea,  between  that  town  and  the  Lake.^ 

Though  the  lake  took  its  ancient  name  from  Yolsinii,  the  prin- 
cipal city  on  its  shores,  yet,  as  the  ager  Tarquinicnsis  stretched 
up  to  its  waters  on  the  soutli,  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Tar- 
quiuian  Lake.^  In  all  ages  something  of  the  marvellous  seems 
to  have  attached  to  it.  The  blood-flowing  wafer,  and  the  foot- 
prints of  the  virgin-martyr,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Its 
islands  are  described  as  floating  groves,  blown  by  the  wdnd,  now 
into  triangidar,  now  into  ciiTular  forms,  but  never  into  squares.** 
Shall  we  not  rather  refer  this  unstead}',  changeful  character  to 
the  e3'es  of  the  beholders,  and  conclude  that  the  propagators  of 
the  miracle  had  been  making  too  deep  potations  in  the  rich  wine 
of  its  shores  ?  Now,  at  least,  the  islands  have  lost  tlieir  erratic 
and  Protean  propensities,  and,  though  still  capt  with  wood,  have 
taken  determinate  and  beautiful  forms,  no  longer  plastic  beneatli 
the  breath  of  ^Eolus.^    As  early  as  the  Second  Pimic  War,  this 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  161  ;  and  p.  493.  »  Plin.  loc.  cit. 

'  Flin.  II.  96.  4  The  Isola  Martana  is  said  to  retain 
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lake  was  the  subject  of  a  miracle — its  waters  were  changed  into 
blood  * — a  portent  of  the  pestilence  that  ensued.  If  miracles 
have  ceased,  malaiia  has  not,  but  summerly  visits  the  spot,  and 
makes  these  beautiful  and  fertile  shores,  which  might  be  a  para- 
dise, a  desolation  and  a  ciurse.  Man  has  well-nigh  deserted  them, 
and  the  fish  and  wild-fowl,  which  abounded  here  of  old,  have  still 
undisturbed  possession  of  its  waters." 

Monte  Fiascone  stands  on  the  very  summit  of  its  hill,  the 
loftiest  groimd  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  town  of  some 
importance,  with  a  neat  cathedral  by  San  Michele,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Pantheon,  but  with  no  decent  inn.  Beyond  the  glorious 
prospect  it  commands,  and  its  wine,  the  £Eir-famed,  prelate-snaring, 
prelate-sla3'ing  *' Est,  est,  eat,'*'^  which,  if  it  be  not  Latin  for 
"  good,**  as  the  natives  tell  j'ou,  is  understood  to  represent  that 
quality  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  quaint  medieval  church  of 
San  Flaviano,  on  the  descent  to  Yiterbo,  there  is  little  of  interest 
in  Monte  Fiascone. 

The  natural  position  of  Monte  Fiascone  is  so  strong,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  the  Etruscans  could  have  neglected  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  It  resembles  that  of  Volterra,  Fiesole,  and 
some  other  cities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  land,  but  has  no 
counterpart  in  this  southern  district.  Its  Etruscan  antiquity  is 
indeed  universally  admitted ;  yet  there  are  no  remains  of  that 
origin  on  the  spot.  The  fortifications  are  wholly  of  the  middle 
ages ;  but  Latin  inscriptions,  found  on  the  site,  indicate  an 
existence  under  the  Romans,  while  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood 
give  evidence  of  yet  higher  antiquity.**    Such  of  these  sepulchres  as 


yestiges  of  antiquity.  The  other,  caUed 
BLsentino,  mugt  have  received  its  name 
from  the  Vesentnm  or  Vescntium  of  Pliny's 
catalogue  (III.  S),  the  site  of  which  town 
lies  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  three 
or  four  miles  N.W.  of  Capo  di  Monte. 
Bull.  Inst.  1864,  p.  101.  The  island  con- 
tains no  remains  of  ancient  times.  Canina, 
Etr.  Marit.  II.  p.  187. 

*  Liv.  XXVII.  23. 

•  Strabo,  V.  p.  226.  Columella,  de  Ke 
Rust.  VIII.  16.  Strabo  errs  in  saying  that 
the  reeds  and  rushes  of  this  lake  were 
borne  by  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  for  the  lake 
has  but  one  emissary,  the  Marta,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  below  Cometo. 

'  The  family  of  the  Rev.  John  Fugger 
bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for  masses  to 
be  said  for  his  soul  on  the  anniversary  of  his 


death,  and  for  a  barrel  of  the  fatal  wine  to 
be  poured  upon  his  grave.  The  first  part  of 
the  bequest  is  religiously  attended  to,  but 
the  people  now  dispense  with  the  heathenish 
libation,  and  pour  the  wine,  ivhich  Sancho 
Panza  would  have  pronounced  "very  Ca- 
tholic," down  their  own  throats  instead. 

"  The  disappearance  of  the  Etruscan 
fortifications,  if  there  were  any,  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  must  have 
been  of  tnfo,  and  therefore  much  more 
liable  to  destruction  than  those  of  the  cities 
to  the  north,  composed,  as  they  are,  of 
enormous  masses  of  limestone  or  hard  «ind- 
stone.  They  would  doubtless  have  beeii 
absorbed  by  the  modem  walls  and  houses, 
a  process  which  has  taken  place  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  throughout  the  tufo  district 
of  Etruria. 
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are  now  open  in  the  slopes  below  the  town  have  lost  their  distinc- 
tive character  from  serving  as  abodes  to  the  labouring  population, 
who  are  content  to  dwell  in  caves  and  holes  in  the  rock,  in  the 
most  abject  squalor  and  wretchedness.  Of  them  may  it  verily  be 
said,  **  They  remain  among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in  the  monu- 
ments ;  and  the  broth  of  abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels." 
But  tombs  of  undoubted  Etruscan  origin  are  found  not  only  on 
the  lower  slopes,  but  also  in  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  hill  to 
the  south  of  the  Lake.  Extensive  excavations  were  made  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  which  yielded  no  vases  of  value  or  interest,  but 
an  abundance  of  bronzes,  some  of  considerable  beauty,  besides  a 
few  articles  in  the  more  precious  metals.  This  is  a  new  and 
promising  field  for  excavating  enterprise. 

The  original  name  of  this  site  has  been  sought  in  its  modern 
appellation,  which  has  been  variously  converted  into  Mons  Phiscon 
— Mons  Falconis — Mons  Faliscorum,  or  the  site  of  Falerii; 
though  it  seems  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  wine  for  which  the 
Mount  has  for  ages  been  celebrated — Fiascone  signifying  "  a  large 
flask."  By  one  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  site  of  the  Etruscan 
Volsinii ;  *  by  another  of  Trossulum,^  a  town  which  was  taken  by 
some  Roman  knights  without  the  aid  of  foot-soldiers,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  lain  nine  miles  on  this  side  of  Volsinii.^  Trossu- 
lum,  however,  is  more  likely  to  have  stood  in  the  plain,  at  a  spot 
called  Vado  di  Trosso,  or  Vado  Trossano,  two  miles  from  Monte 
Fiascone  towards  Ferento,  which  was  recognised  some  ages  since,^ 
though  at  the  present  day  both  site  and  name  are  utterly  un- 
known.* Monte  Fiascone  is  hardly  the  sort  of  place  to  be  taken 
at  a  gallop. 


*  Abeken,  Mittelitalieii,  p.  34. 

^  Cluver,  ItaL  Aniiq.  II.  p.  562.  Canina, 
Etraria  M&rit.  11.  p.  130. 

s  Plin.  XXXIII.  9.  FestQS  ap.  Fanl. 
Diac  V.  Tronnli.  SchoL  in  Fere.  Sat.  I. 
82.  This  exploit  long  conferred  on  the 
Boman  equiUs  the  name  of  Trossuli.  It 
is  not  BO  aingnlar  a  feat  as  was  performed 
hj  a  body  of  French  cavalry  in  1795,  when 
they  captured  some  Butch  ships  of  war, 
stack  fast  in  the  ice.  Trossulus  from  heiag 
an  honourable  appellation  became  one  of 
reproach,  equivalent  to  a  luxurious,  effe- 
minate feUow.  Seneca,  Epist.  87,  8.  Livy 
{X,  46)  mentions  a  town  ef  Etruria,  called 
Troiliam,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  year 
461  (B.C.  293),  which  Cluvcr  (loc.  cit.) 
thinks   identical   with  Trossulum.      This 


cannot  be  the  case,  because  Troilium  was 
not  taken  by  a  sudden  assault,  but  before 
it  was  attacked,  470  of  its  inhabitants, 
men  of  great  wealth,  purchased  immunity 
of  CarviliuB  the  Consul,  and  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  town.  And  after  the  capture, 
the  same  Roman  force  took  five  castles,  all 
in  strong  natural  positions. 

"  Mariani,  de  Etruri&  Metrop.  p.  46  ; 
and  before  him,  Holsten.  Annot.  ad  Gluver, 
p.  67,  and  Alberti,  Descrit.  d'  Italia, 
p.  64. 

*  I  have  on  several  occasions  made  in- 
quiries at  Monte  Fiascone,  Viterbo,  and 
Bolsena,  and  have  never  been  ab^e  to  learn 
that  nny  spot  in  this  neighbourhood  now 
bears  the  name  of  Trosso.  In  the  time  of 
Holstenius   and  Mariani  it  was  probably 
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There  are  two  places  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers,  either  of 
which  is  more  likely  than  any  of  those  yet  mentioned  to  have 
occupied  this  site.  One  is  OEnarea,  a  city  of  Etruria,  which  sub- 
mitted to  be  governed  by  its  manumitted  slaves,  and  is  described 
as  "  extraordinarily  strong,  for  in  the  midst  of  it  was  a  hill  rising 
thirty  furlongs  in  height,  and  having  at  its  base  a  forest  of  all 
sorts  of  trees,  and  abundance  of  water."  ^  Though  the  usurpation 
of  the  slaves  evidently  refers  to  the  events  at  Volsinii,  already  re- 
corded, it  is  possible  that  the  writer  erred  chiefly  in  assigning  them 
to  another  site  in  Volsinian  territory,  the  situation  of  which,  even 
to  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  four  miles  in  length,  accords  closely  with 
that  of  Monte  Fiascone.^  The  name,  which  given  by  a  foreigner, 
may  be  merely  an  epithet  descriptive  of  the  place — Winy  or  Viny 
— may  be  cited  in  corroboration  of  this  view.  Indeed  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  actual  appellation — Fiascone.  The  light 
volcanic  soil  of  these  slopes  must  have  been  in  all  ages  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  which  still  flourishes  on 
many  sites  in  Italy,  where  Bacchus  was  of  old  most  renowned. 

But  I  think  it  quite  as  probable  that  this  was  the  site  of  the 
Fanum  Voltumnre,  the  shiine  at  which  **  the  princes  of  Etruria  *' 
were  wont  to  meet  in  council  on  the  general  affairs  of  the  Con- 
federation.'^ We  have  no  record  or  intimation  of  the  precise 
locality  of  this  celebrated  shrine,  but  we  know  it  must  have  been 
north  of  the  Ciminian,  for  after  the  conquest  by  the  Romans  of 
tlie  whole  of  the  Etruscan  plain  to  the  south,  we  find  it  still 
mentioned  as  the  grand  seat  of  council.®     Then  where  so  likel}' 
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u  mere  "luof/iicttaccio^**  and  now  is  so 
utterly  desolate  that  its  very  name  has 
perished. 

•  De  Mirab.  Aiiscult.  cap.  96,  commonly 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and  jirinted  with  his 
works,  but  written  by  an  unknown  Greek 
about  the  130  Olympiad  (260  B.C.).  He 
is  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  who 
calls  the  town  OTi/a  (stif)  rare).  Kiebulr 
(I.  p.  124,  n.  3S2)  considers  this  un- 
doubtedly to  mean  Vulsinii,  and  that 
Olvapta  was  a  distortion  of  the  name,  com- 
mitted by  the  author  or  transcribers.  So 
also  Arnold  (History  of  Rome,  II.  p.  530)  ; 
andMuller  (Ktrusk.  II.  2,  10),  who  amends 
(Enarca  into  Olsanca,  remarking  that  Pro- 
pertius  (IV.  elcg.  2,  4)  has  **  Volsanus," 
and  that  Volci  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
"OKKioy. 

•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  text  must  not  bo  taken  literally  as 


reganls  the  hill  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  ;  the  fact  resolves  itself  into  this,  that 
the  city  stood  on  a  hill,  not  thirty  furlongs 
in  perpendicular  height,  but  the  ascent  to 
which  was  of  such  a  length. 

7  Liv.  IV.  23,  25,  61  ;  V.  17  ;  VI.  ii. 

^  Liv.  VI.  2.  It  is  elsewhere  strongly 
intimated  by  Livy  (V.  17)  that  the  Fanum 
VoltumnjB  was  in  this  district  of  Etruria, 
for  when  Capena  and  Falerii  sought  assist- 
ance in  l>ehalf  of  Veii  from  tlie  confederate 
princes  of  the  land  there  Bitting  in  council, 
they  received  for  reply  that  no  succour 
could  be  afforded — tiiat  it  was  vain  to  look 
for  it,  **  esiiecially  in  that  part  of  Etruria," 
on  account  of  the  unexpected  invasion  of 
the  Gauls :  who  must  then  have  been  l)e- 
sicgiug  Clusium,  which  lies  in  the  valley 
of  the  Clanis,  the  natural  entrance  t^  the 
great  Etruscan  plain  from  the  north  Some- 
thing may  i)erhaps  be  deduced  from  the 
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as  in  the  great  pkin  of  Etruria,  which  was  originally  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  land,  and  contained  the  metropolis  of  the  Confedera- 
tion— Tarquinii — ^the  spot  hallowed  as  the  source  of  the  civil  and 
religious  polity  of  the  Etruscans  ?•  That  the  shrine  stood  on  an 
eminence  we  may  conclude  from  analogy.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialis,  the  common  shrine  of  the  Latin  cities,  as  this  was  of 
the  Etruscan,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount.^  We 
also  know  that  the  JItruscans  were  wont  to  "  make  high  places  '* 
to  their  gods^ — a  custom  they  had  in  common  with  the  Greeks 


fact  that  the  statiie  of  Vertumniis,  an 
Stroscan  deity  nearly  allied  to  VoltUmna, 
vhich  was  set  up  in  the  Tuscus  Vicns  at 
Kome,  was  captured  from  this  part  of 
Etruria,  as  Propertius  (IV.  eleg.  2)  states— 

Tuscus  ego,  et  Tuscis  orior;  nee  paenitet 
inter 
PneliA  Volsanos  deseraisse  focos. 

Verfcumnus  seems  to  have  been  an  Etrus- 
can Bacchus,  a  god  of  wine  and  fruits. 
He  is  called  Vortumnus  by  Yarro  (L.  L.  V. 
8 ;  VI.  3)  ;  and  probably  also  Voltumus, 
bjFeBtns  (ap.  Paul.  Diac.  v.  Voltumalia), 
as  well  as  by  Varro  (L.  L.  VII.  45) ;  though 
neither  recognises  the  relation  in  this  case. 
See  Miiller's  yiews  on  Yertumnus  (Etrusk. 
III.  3,  3).  Yoltumna  was  probably  his 
vife,  equivalent,  thinks  Gerhard  (Gottheiten 
der  Etrusker,  p.  8),  to  Pomona.  Yoltumna 
or  Voltuma  was  also  an  Etruscan  faimly- 
name,  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions  at 
Conieto,  Perugia,  and  also  at  Sovana.  In 
its  Etruscan  form  it  was  Yelthurna. 

'  Antiquaries  have  universally  agreed  in 
placing  it  in  this  region,  though  differing 
as  to  its  precise  locality.  The  general 
opinion,  from  the  time  of  Annio,  has 
favoured  Viterbo,  from  the  existence  of  a 
church  there  called  S.  Maria  in  Yoltuma. 
Kuller  (Etrusk.  II.  I,  4)  inclines  to  phice 
it  near  the  Yadimonian  Lake.  Canina  (Etr. 
Mar.  II.,  p.  131)  places  it  at  Yalentano,  on 
the  west  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  (see  Vol.  I. 
p.  494).  Lanzi  (Saggio  IL  p.  108)  thinks 
it  must  have  occupied  a  central  situation, 
like  the  similar  shrines  of  Delphi  and  of 
the  Alban  Mount.  The  site  of  the  latter  is 
said  by  Dionysius  (lY.  p.  250)  to  have  been 
chosen  for  its  central  ad  vantages.  The  traces 
of  the  name  preserved  at  Yiterbo,  even  were 
it  ascertained  that  the  said  church  occupies 
the  site  of  a  temple  to  Yoltumna,  do  not 
prove  this  to  be  the  celebrated  Fanum.     It 

VOL.    II. 


is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  goddess  had 
only  one  shrine,  any  more  than  that  Apollo 
was  worshipped  only  at  Delphi,  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  or  Juno  at  Argoa.  It  was  merely 
the  Fanum  of  Yoltumna  par  excellence, 
just  as  St.  Peter  has  his  chosen  temple  at 
the  Yatican,  St  James  at  Compostela,  and 
the  Virgin  at  Loreto. 

^  Dion.  HaJ.  loc  cit.  The  shrine  of 
Apollo  was  on  the  summit  of  Soracte  ;  and 
that  of  Feronia,  common  to  the  Sabines, 
Latins,  and  Etruscans,  has  been  shown  to 
have  occupied  in  all  probability  the  elevated 
shoulder  of  the  same  mountain  (see  Chapter 
X.  p.  129). 

3  The  temple  of  Juno  was  on  the  Acro- 
polis of  Veu  (Liv.  Y.  21 ;  Plut  v.  CamiU.  5), 
and  at  Falerii  it  stood  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  and  lofty  height.  Ovid.  Amor.  III. 
eleg.  13,  6.  The  Ara  Mutise,  another 
Etruscan  shrine,  most  probably  occupied 
the  summit  of  Monte  Musino.  See  Chapter 
lY.  p.  57.  It  was  an  Etruscan  custom 
to  raise  in  every  city  a  triple  temple  to 
the  three  great  divinities,  Jove,  Juno^ 
and  Minerva  (Serv.  ad  Yiig.  Mn.  I.  422), 
and  from  the  analogy  of  the  Romans,  who 
borrowing  the  custom  from  the  Etruscans, 
raised  the  same  triple  shrine  on  the  Capitol, 
we  may  conclude  it  was  upon  the  Acropolis 
or  highest  part  of  the  city.  On  the  Roman 
Capitol,  indeed,  were  images  of  all  the 
gods.  Serv.  ad  JEn.  II.  319.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  and  general 
Italian  custom  to  raise  temples  on  the 
Arces  of  cities.  Thus,  Orrinium  in  Sabina, 
a  town  of  the  Aborigines,  had  a  very  ancient 
shrine  of  Minerva  on  its  Acropolis.  Dion. 
Hal.  L  p.  12.  Yirgil  {Mn.  IIL  531)  de- 
scribes a  temple  to  the  same  goddess  on 
such  a  site  on  the  Calabrian  coast — tem- 
plumque  apparet  in  arce  Minervee.  The 
word  Arx  seems  sometimes  to  be  used  as 
equivalent  to  temple,  as  in  Liv.  1. 18. 
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and  oriental  nations,^  and  one  conformable  to  the  natural  feelings 
of  humanity;  just  as  kneeling  or  prostration  are  by  all  men,  save 
Quakers,  acknowledged  to  be  the  natural  attitudes  of  adoration 
and  humility.  Analogy  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Fanum  Voltumnse,  the  shrine  of  the  great  goddess  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, whither  the  sacerdotal  rulers  of  the  land  were  wont  to  resort 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  for  the  sake  of  propitiating  the 
goddess,  or  of  consulting  the  will  of  heaven  b}'  augury,  must  have 
stood  on  an  eminence  rather  than  on  the  low  site  which  has 
generally  been  assigned  to  it.  And  if  on  a  height,  and  in  the 
great  Etruscan  plain,  where  so  probably  as  on  the  crest  of  Monte 
Fiascone,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  expanse,  and  from  its 
remotest  comer  still  meets  the  eye — a  city  on  a  hill  which  cannot 
be  hid  ?  To  prove  the  fact  we  have  not  sufficient  dnta ;  but  it  is 
strongly  favoured  by  probability. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  the  temple  stood  wholly  apart 
from  habitations.  The  priests  must  have  dwelt  on  the  spot,  and 
accommodation  must  have  been  found  for  "  the  princes  of 
Etniria"  and  their  retinues,  as  well  as  for  those  w^ho  flocked 
thither  to  attend  the  solemn  festivals  and  games,^  and  for  the 
traders  who  availed  themselves  of  such  opportunities  to  dispose 
of  their  wares ;  *  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Feronia,  there  must 
have  been  a  permanent  population  on  the  spot,  attracted  by  the 


^  In  Greece,  temples  to  tlie  great  gods 
were  generally  on  the  Acropolis — as  that 
of  Minerva  at  Athens,  and  at  Megara  (Fau- 
san.  I.  42,  4)— of  Jore  and  Minerva  at 
Argos  (Pans.  II.  24,  3) — of  several  deities 
at  Corinth  (Fans.  II.  4,  6,  7) — and  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi  (Fans.  X.  8,  9).  Besides 
which,  the  most  important  shrines  were 
generally  on  eminences — as  the  temple  of 
Panhellenic  Jove  in  the  island  of  ^gina 
(Pans.  II.  30,  3)— as  the  Hcrsura  at 
Ai^os  (Fans.  11.  17,  2),  rediscovered  of 
late  years  by  General  Gordon  (Mure's 
Gi-eece,  II.  p.  177,  et  aeq.) — ^and  as  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Yenus  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Eryx,  in  Sicily.  Folyb.  I.  55  ; 
Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  43.  The  shrines  of  Apollo 
were  usually  on  mountain-tops.  Horn. 
Hymn.  Aix)1.144.  Lofty  places  were  dedi- 
cated to  Saturn  ;  whence  Olympus  was  called 
the  Satumian  height.  Lycoph.  Cass.  42. 
Mountains,  says  Lucian  (de  Sacrif.  p.  185, 
od  Bourd.),  are  dedicated  to  the  gods  by 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind.  Similar 
instinces  might  be  multiplied  extensively. 


So  in  the  East,  Jupiter  (Horn.  II.  XXII. 
170)  and  Cybele  (Virg.  Jin.  IX.  86)  had 
shrines  on  Mount  Ida.  The  ancient  Per- 
sians also,  though  they  raised  no  statues  or 
altars  to  the  gods,  sacrificed  to  them  on 
elevated  sites.  Strabo,  XV.  p.  732.  The 
examples  of  other  oriental  nations  that 
might  be  taken  from  Sacred  Writ  are  too 
numerous  to  quote,  and  will  occur  to  the 
memory  of  the  reader. 

^  That  such  festivals  were  held  at  these 
national  conventions,  we  learn  from  Liv. 
y.  1.  Similar  solemnities  were  celebrated 
at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis  on  the 
Alban  Mount.     Dion.  Hal.  IV.  p.  250. 

*  This  might  be  presumed  from  the 
analogy  of  the  Lucus  Feronise,  where  large 
fairs  were  held  at  these  raligious  gatherings 
(Dion.  Hal.  III.  p.  173  ;  Liv.  I.  30)  ;  but 
it  is  also  strongly  implied  by  Livy  (YI.  2) 
when  he  says  that  merchants  brought  to 
Rome  the  news  of  the  Etniscan  council  at 
the  Fanum  Voltumnae.  Fairs  were  held 
at  the  similar  annual  meetings  of  the  SXa- 
Uan  League  at  Thermum.     Folyb.  V.  1. 
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temple  and  the  wants  of  llic  worshippers.  This  would  explain 
the  tomhs  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  hJIL 

Well  may  this  height  have  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
national  temple !  It  commands  a  ma^ificent  and  truly  Etruscan 
panorama.  Tile  lake  shines  beneath  in  all  its  breadth  and 
beauty — truly  meriting  the  title  of  "the  great  lake  of  Italy  "* — 
and  though  the  towers  and  palaces  of  Yolsinii  have  long  ceased 
to  sparkle  on  its  bosom,  it  still  miiTors  the  white  cliffs  of  its  twin 
islets,  and  the  distant  snow-peaks  of  Amiata  and  Cetona.  In 
every  other  direction  is  one  "intermingled  pomp  of  vale  and 
hill."  In  the  east  rise  the  dark  mountains  of  Umbria ;  and  the 
long  line  of  mist  at  their  foot  marks  the  course  of  "  the  Etruscan 
stream  " — 

**  the  noble  river 
That  zoUs  by  the  towers  of  Rome."    ' 

The  giant  Apennines  of  Sabina  loom  afar  off,  dim  through  the 
hazy  noon ;  and  the  nearer  Ciminian,  dark  with  its  once  dread 
forests,  stretches  its  triple-crested  mass  across  the  southern 
horizon.  Fertile  and  populous  was  the  country,  numerous  and 
potent  the  cities,  that  lay  beneath  the  confederate  princes  as  they 
sat  here  in  council ;  and  many  an  eye  in  the  wide  plain  would 
torn  hitherward  as  to  the  ark  of  national  safety.  The  warriors 
gathering  at  the  sacred  lake  in  defence  of  their  children's  homes 
and  fathers*  sepulchres,  would  look  to  the  great  goddess  for 
succour — ^the  augur  on  the  distant  arx  of  Tarquinii  or  Cosa, 
would  turn  to  her  shrine  for  a  propitious  omen — ^the  husbandman 
would  lift  his  eye  from  the  furrow,  and  invoke  her  blessing  on  his 
labours — and  the  mariner  on  the  bosom  of  the  far-off  T}Ti*hene 
would  catch  the  white  gleam  of  her  temple,  and  breathe  a  prayer 
for  safety  and  success. 

*  PUn.  N.  H.  II.  96.     It  is  said  to  be  more  than  twenty«foar  miles  in  circamference. 
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OEVIETO. 

Poco  portai  in  Ik  volta  la  testa, 

Che  mi  parve  veder  molte  alte  torri, 
Ond'  io  :   Maestro,  di',  che  terra  d  questa  ? — Dante. 

La  cith  de  Onrieto  d  alta  e  strana. 

Questa  da' Roman  vecbi  el  nome  prose 
Che  andavan  li,  perchd  laer  era  sana. 

Facoio  psqli  Uberti. 

The  last  Etruscan  site  in  the  great  central  plain  that  I  have  to 
describe  is  Orvieto,  which  lies  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  plain 
to  the  north-east,  and  is  easily  reached  from  Florence  or  Borne, 
as  it  lies  on  the  direct  railway  between  those  capitals.  It  was  not 
always  so  accessible.  AVhen  I  first  knew  it,  the  nearest  points  to 
it  were  Bolsena,  nine  miles  distant,  and  Monte  Fiascone,  nearly 
eighteen ;  both  roads  being  caniageable.  On  one  occasion,  in 
default  of  a  better  mode  of  conveyance,  I  was  fain  to  make  the 
journey  on  an  ass,  with  another  for  my  luggage.  This  mode  of 
transit  is  pleasant  enough  in  a  fine  countr}^  and  fau'  weather  ;  and 
in  Italy  one  sacrifices  no  dignity  by  such  a  monture.  But  when 
ncbuhe  malusque  Jupiter  rule  the  heavens,  or  the  road  is  to  be 
travelled  with  all  speed — preserve  me  from  the  pack-saddle  !  I 
cannot  then  exclaim — delicium  est  asinus  ! — be  he  as  excellent  as 
any  of  sacred  or  profane  renown,  from  the  days  of  Balaam  to 
those  of  Apuleius  or  Joan  of  Arc,  or  even  as  Dapple  of  immortal 
memor}\  Asses,  like  men,  are  creatures  of  habit.  Ognnno  al 
suo  modo,  ed  U  somviaro  alV  antico — "  Every  one  to  his  own 
way,  and  the  ass  to  the  old  way,"  says  one  proverb, — Trotto 
d'asino  non  dura  iroppo — **  An  ass's  trot  never  lasts  too  long," 
says  another — both  of  which  I  verified  to  my  cost  on  this 
journey;  for  though  the  rain  burst  from  the  sky  in  torrents, 
my  beasts  were  not  to  be  coaxed  out  of  their  wonted  deliberate 
pace,  consistent  with  the  transport  of  charcoal,  flour,  and  fire- 
wood, by  any  arguments  ad  liimbos  I  could  ofler ;  and  I  had  no 
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alternative  but  to  follow  their  example,  and  take  it  coolly  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey. 

Between  Monte  Fiascone  and  Orvieto,  but  considerably  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  lies  Bagnarea,  on  a  cliff-bound  hill,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  former  town.  Not  a  mile  beyond  is  another  still 
loftier  and  isolated  height,  called  "  Civita  " — a  name  which  in 
Italy  is  a  sure  clue  to  the  existence  of  habitation  in  ancient  times. 
This,  not  only  from  its  i)osition,  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page  87, 
but  from  the  numerous  tombs  in  the  rocks  around,  and  the  ex- 
cavations made  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been  recognised  as  an 
Etruscan  site,  though  its  ancient  name  is  quite  unknown.^  Its 
modei-n  appellation  is  a  con*uption  of  Balneum  Regis,  the  name 
it  bore  in  tlie  middle  ages,  probabl.y  so-called  from  tlie  Homan 
baths,  whose  remains  are  said  still  to  exist  in  the  valley  to  the 
north.  Though  the  hill  is  so  steep  and  strong  by  nature,  the 
rock  of  which  it  is  composed  is  extremely  friable,  and  is  con- 
tinually crumbling  away,  especially  after  heavy  rains,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  have  now  almost  deserted  this  site  for  the  modem 
town  of  the  same  name.^ 

The  first  view  of  Orvieto  from  this  side  is  among  the  most  im- 
posing in  Italy.  The  road,  which  is  neai-ly  level  and  utterly 
barren  for  the  greater  part  of  the  wa}-,  leads  unexpectedly  to  the 
verge  of  a  cliff,  where  a  scene  magnificent  enough  to  compensate 
for  any  discomfort,  bursts  upon  the  view.  From  the  midst  of 
tlie  wide  and  deep  valley  at  my  feet,  rose,  about  two  miles 
distant,  an  isolated  height,  like  a  truncated  cone,  crowned  with 
the  towers  of  Orvieto.  The  sky  was  overcast,  the  atmosphere 
dense  and  misty,  and  the  biilliant  hues  of  sunshine  were  wanting ; 
yet  the  grand  features  of  the  scene  were  visible  as  in  an  engraving. 
There  were  tlie  i)ictm'esque  convent-towers  embosomed  in  gi'oves 
on  the  slopes  in  the  foreground — the  luxuriant  cultivation  of  the 
valley  beneath— the  Paglia  snaking  through  it,  spanned  by  its 
bridges — there  was  the  wide  stretch  of  the  city,  bristling  from  its 
broad  cliff-bound  rock,  in  the  centre  of  tlie  scene — the  background 
of  Apennines,  which  looming  through  vapour  and  cloud,  lost 
nothing  of  altitude  or  sublimity — and  the  whole  was  set  in  a 

'  Dempster  (II.  p.  413)  says  that  some  times  for  the  "indnite  virtues"  of  their 

hare  token  Bagnar^  for  the  Novempagi  of  produce,  especially  for  sculpture  and  archi- 

?liny  (III.  8).     But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  tectural  decorations,  are  said  to  hare  been 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  Etruscan  name  of  discoTered  of  late  years  in  the  neighbour- 

this  site.  hood  of  Bagnar^,  between  that  town  and 

'  The  quarries,  called  by  Vitravins  (II.  the  Lake  of   Bolsena.      Canina,   Etruria 

7)  "Anitianff,"  which  were  famed  in  Roman  Marittima;  II.  p.  40. 
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frame-work  of  tall  precipices,  hung  with  woods,  and  with  many  a 
cataract  streaking;  their  steeps — 

"  A  pillar  of  white  light  upon  the  wall 
Of  purple  cliffs,  aloof  descried.'' 

But  why  attempt  to  describe  what  Turner  has  made  so  familiar  ? 

The  rock  on  which  Orvieto  stands  is  of  red  tufo,  scarped 
naturally  beneath  the  walls,  and  then  sinking  in  a  steep  slope 
into  the  valley  on  every  side.  This  is  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
tufo  district,  and  the  nature  of  the  groimd  resembles  that  of  the 
northern  division  of  Etruria.  The  site  in  its  perfect  isolation 
differs  from  that  of  all  the  towns  in  the  volcanic  district,  Horta 
and  Sovana  excepted,  but  resembles  that  of  Rusellae,  Saturnia,  or 
Cosa ;  and  the  traveller  who  approaches  it  from  the  north,  will 
hail  the  rock  of  Orvieto  as  just  the  site  for  an  Etruscan  cit^y. 

The  antiquity  of  Orvieto  is  implied  in  its  name,  a  corruption  of 
Urbs  Vetus.  But  to  its  original  appellation  we  have  as  yet  no  clue. 
The  general  opinion  of  antiquaries  has  marked  it  as  the  site  of 
Herbanura.*  MuUer  broaches  the  opinion  that  this  Urbs  Vetus 
was  no  other  than  the  "  old  city  "  of  Volsinii,  which  was  des- 
troyed by  the  Bomans  on  its  capture.^  But  the  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  the  new  town,  Bolsena,  is  too  great  to  favour 
this  view.  Niebuhr^  suggests,  with  more  probabilit}',  that  it 
may  be  the  site  of  Salpinum,  which  in  the  year  862  (b.c.  892) 
assisted  Volsinii  in  her  war  with  Rome.® 

Unlike  most  Etruscan  sites,  Orvieto  does  not  retain  a  vestige 
of  its  ancient  walls.  It  has  even  been  asseiled,  on  authority, 
that  the  city  was  not  originally  fortified.  It  is  now  however  girt 
by  walls  of  the  middle  ages,  and  has  a  fortress  to  boot.^ 


'  A  town  mentioned  by  Pliny  (III.  8)  in 
hifl  catalogue  of  colonies  in  Etruria.  The 
similarity  of  the  first  syllable  can  alone 
have  suggested  an  identity  with  Orrieto. 
ChiTer  (11.  p.  553)  held  this  notion. 
Dempster  (II.  p.  409)  ridiculed  it. 

^  Etmsk.  I.  p.  451.  Orioli  (Nour.  Ann. 
Instit.  1836,  p.  50)  holds  the  same  opinion  ; 
which  is  refuted  by  Bunsen,  Bull.  Instit. 
1838,  p.  96.  Deecke,  however,  in  His  new 
edition  of  Mftller  (I.  1,  5,  n.  56),  holds 
with  his  author,  that  Onrieto  la  the  ancient 
Volsinii. 

*  Nieb.  Hist.  Rome,  II.  p.  493.  This 
opinion  was  also  held  by  some  of  the  early 
Italian  antiquaries. 

*  LiT.  y.  31,  32.     That  Salpinum  was 


more  remote  than  Volsinii  eeems  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Bomans  in  this 
campaign  encountered  first  the  forces  of  the 
latter  city.  That  Salpinum  was  of  con- 
siderable power  and  importance  is  shown 
by  its  association  with  Volsinii,  one  of  the 
Twelve.  Niebuhr  does  not  think  it  im- 
probable that  Salpinum  itself  was  one  of 
the  sovereign  states  of  Etruria  Uoc.  cit^ ; 
cf.  I.  p.  120).  And  that  it  was  strongly 
fortified  by  nature  or  by  art  would  appear 
from  the  security  its  citisens  felt  within 
their  walls — mcenibus  armati  se  tutabantur 
—and  from  the  fact  that  the  Romans, 
though  they  ravaged  its  territory,  did  not 
venture  to  attack  the  city. 

7  It  seems  never  to  have  been  doubted 
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Orvieto  seems  in  all  ages  to  have  been  recognised  as  an  ancient 
site,^  but  that  it  was  Etruscan  has  been  proved  only  within  this 
century  by  the  discovery  of  tombs  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  some  opened  nearly  fifty  years  since,  but  the  greater  part 
within  the  last  few  years.®  For  forty  years  or  more  excavations 
were  suspended,  but  they  have  recently  been  resumed  at  Orvieto, 
and  with  great  success. 


that  it  is  Orrieto  which  is  spoken  of  by 
PkocopiuB  (de  BeU.   Goth.  II.  20)  in  tho 
sixth  century  after  Ghrint,  under  the  name 
of  Urbiventus — Ovp/3ii3«rT^f —an  apparent 
corruption  of  Urbs  Yetiui — as  being  be- 
Meged,  and  captured  from  the  Goths,  by 
JSeUaarioB.    Yet  the  picture  he  draws  of 
the  place  is  so  far  from  accurate  as  to  render 
it  certain,  either  that  he  wrote  from  in- 
cwiect  information,  or  that  he  did  not 
•reter  to  Orrieto.     He  says  : — '*  A  certain 
Ifeeight  rises  alone  from  the  hollow,  smooth 
and  level  above,  precipitous  below.     This 
lieight  is  surrounded   by  rocks  of  e<|ual 
altitude,  not  quite  close,  but  about  a  stone's 
throw  distant.     On  this  height  the  ancients 
built  the  city,  not  girdling  it  with  walls  or 
any  other  defences,  for  the  place  seemed  to 
them  to  be  natunlly  impregnable.     For 
there  happens  to  be  but  one  entrance  to  it 
from   the    (neighbouring)   heights,   whidi 
^proach  being  guarded,  the  inhabitaui^s 
thereof  feared  no  hostile  attack  from  any 
other  quarter.     For  save  in  the  spot  where 
nature  formed  the  approach  to  the  city,  as 
has  been  stated,  a  river  ever  great  and  im- 
pasMtble  lies  between  the  height  of  the  city 
and  the  rocks  just  mentioned."    Cluver 
(IL  p.  553)  and  Mannert  (Qcog.  p.  406) 
pronounce  thn  to  be  a  most  accurate  de- 
Kriptioii  of  Orvieto.     It  ii  evident  that 
neither  had  visited  the  spot.     It  would  be 
impoaaible  to  give  a  truer  description — 
except  as  reganls  the  size  of  the  rirer— of 
Nepi,   Civita  Castellaoa,    Pitigliano,   and 
iBany  other  Btruscan  sites  in  tho  volcanic 
district;  but  it  is  not  at  all  characteristic  of 
Orvieto,  whose  complete  isolation,  caused  by 
the  absence  of  the  usual  isthmus,  is  its  dis- 
tinetive  feature,  and  from  which  the  nearest 
of  the  surrounding  heights  can  hardly  be 
leiB  than  a  mile  distant.     The  description 
saems  to  be  written  by  one  familiar  with 
the  spot ;  and  this  confirms  me  in  the  opi- 
nion that  it  is  not  Orvieto  to  which  it  refers. 
The  fact  stated  by  Prooopius  that  the 


founders  of  Urbiventus  raised  no  fortifica- 
tions, being  satisfied  with  the  natural  pro> 
tection  of  the  steep  cliffs  on  which  it  stood — 

Excels®    rupi    impositum    sine    moenibus 
ullia — 

is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  For,  if* 
true,  it  will  explain  the  absence  of  aU 
vestiges  of  ancient  walling  around  ceiiain 
Etruscan  sites — Sorano,  for  instance,  and 
Nepi,  where  the  narrow  isthmus  alone 
seems  to  have  been  fortified  ;  and  also 
opens  room  for  speculation  on  the  extent  of 
the  ancient  walls  on  Etruscan  sites  in 
general.  Yet  we  find  remains  of  ancient 
fortifications  on  heights  utterly  inaccessible^ 
as  at  Civita  Castellana,  and  must  conclude 
that  in  such  instances  at  least,  the  cities, 
however  strong  by  nature,  were  completely 
girt  with  walls. 

^  Monaldo  Monaldeschi  of  Cervara,  who 
in  1584  wrote  Bistorical  Commentaries  on 
Orvieto,  states  that  ''on  the  rock  of  the 
city  there  are  quarries  of  sand  and  pozzolana^ 
and  likewise  subterranean  roads  hewn  in 
the  rock  in  ancient  times,  which  lead  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  Caves  also, 
running  under  ground,  where  wine  is  pre- 
served most  fresh"  (lib.  II.  p.  15).  By 
these  roads  he  evidently  means  the  rock- 
hewn  sewers,  common  on  Etruscan  sites  in 
the  volcanic  district.  The  caves  were 
probably  tombs  in  the  slopes  beneath  the 
walls.  For  he  elsewhere  (lib.  I.  p.  3)  states 
that  "many  sepulchres  are  found  con- 
tinually, of  pagans  and  Greeks  {i.e.  Etrus- 
cans), with  vases  of  black  earth  fashioned 
in  sundry  ways,  and  with  divers  figures, 
and  other  beautiful  things,  whereof  many 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Archivio  of  the  city." 

'  For  notices  of  the  excavations  made  on 
this  site  at  the  former  period,  see  Bull. 
Instit.  1829,  p.  11  ;  1830,  p.  244  ;  1881» 
pp.  33-37 ;  1832,  p.  216  ;  1833,  p.  98 
et  ieq, — Bunsen  ;  Ann.  Instit.  1834,  p.  83. 
— Bunsen. 
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In  1874,  at  the  foot  of  the  clififs  beneath  the  citj'  to  the  north, 
at  a  spot  called  "  Crocifisso  del  Tufo,"  a  most  interesting 
necropolis  was  brought  to  light,  unlike  any  other  hitherto  found 
in  Etruria.  The  tombs  here  disinterred  are  not  hollowed  in  the 
rocks,  as  in  most  sites  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  land,  but 
they  are  constructed  of  massive  masonr}',  and  an-anged  side  by 
side,  and  back  to  back,  exactly  like  houses  in  a  town,  forming 
blocks  of  tombs,  instead  of  residences,  each  tomb  having  its 
doorway  closed  by  a  slab  of  stone,  and  the  name  of  its  occupant 
gmven  in  large  Etruscan  characters  on  its  lintel.  These  blocks 
of  tombs  ai*e  separated  by  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  so  that  we  have  here  a  veritable  "  city  of  the  dead."  The 
.masonry  is  of  the  local  red  tufo,  in  large  rectangular  masses, 
generally  isodomon,  and  always  without  cement.  Enter  any  of 
the  tombs  and  j'ou  see  at  a  glance  that  thej'  are  of  high  antiquity. 
They  are  about  11  or  12  feet  deep,  6  or  7  wide,  and  9  feet  high; 
constructed  of  very  neat  masonr}' ;  for  the  three  lowest  courses 
the  walls  are  upright,  but  above  that  the  courses  project  on 
either  side,  and  gradually  converge  till  they  meet  in  the  centre 
in  a  flat  course,  forming  a  primitive  sort  of  vault,  exactl}'^  like 
that  in  the  Regulini-Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetii,  save  that  the  faces 
of  the  blocks  wdthin  tlie  tomb  are  not  hewn  to  a  curve,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  Gothic  arch,  as  in  tliat  celebrated  sepulchre,  but  the 
angles  of  the  i)rojecting  blocks  are  simply  bevelled  off.  These 
tombs  evidently  date  from  before  the  invention  of  the  arch  in 
Etruria,  and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  are  earlier  than  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Some  of  them  are  quite  emptj'^ ;  others 
retain  a  I'ude  bench  foiined  of  slabs  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid* 
Though  the  block  of  sepulchres  is  apparently  one  mass  of 
masonry,  each  tomb  is  really  of  distinct  consti*uction,  and  can 
be  removed  without  disturbing  its  neighbours.  Each  terminates 
above  in  a  high  wall  of  slabs,  which  fences  it  in  like  a  parapet, 
and  keeps  it  distinct,  inclosing  the  roof  as  in  a  pit.  Across  this 
inclosm*e  stretches  the  masonr}'  which  roofs  in  the  tomb,  in  a 
double  flight  of  stone  steps  meeting  in  the  middle  in  the  narrow 
ridge  which  tops  the  whole.  On  this  ridge  or  by  its  side,  stood 
a  stela  or  cippus  of  stone,  shaped  in  general  like  a  pine-cone  or 
a  cupola;  some  of  them  bore  inscriptions,  and  it  was  observed 
that  when  this  was  the  case,  the  epitaph  over  the  doorway  was 
always  wanting.^  The  woodcut  opposite,  taken  from  a  photograph, 
gives  a  general  view  of  this  necropolis. 

^  These  c'ppi  are  very  numeroiiB,  and  of  yariouB  forms — ^not  a  few  phallic. 
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The  doors  of  the  tombs  are  tall,  narrow  and  without  archi- 
tectural decoration,  not  having  even  tlie  Egyptian  or  Doric  form 
so  common  in  other  Etruscan  cemeteries.  The  inscriptions  are 
very  peculiar,  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  the  characters — 
although  there  are  points  in  which  they  diiFer  from  those  found 
on  better  known  Etruscan  sites — as  in  the  epitaphs  themselves, 
which  are  written  without  the  usual  divisions  into  words,  contain 
few  proper  names  that  are  familiar  to  the  student  of  the  Etruscan 
language,  and  fail  lo  set  forth  in  the  usual  manner  the  family 
relations  and  connexions,  with  the  sex  and  age,  of  the  deceased. 

They  have  all,  moreover,  the  peculiarity  of  commencing  with  the 
word"Mi."2 

I  am  not  aware  that  these  inscriptions  have  been  published, 
and  I  will  therefore  give  some  of  them  in  Roman  letters. — In  the 
street  shown  in  the  woodcut  there  are  four  epitaphs,  viz  : — 

MIMAMABKESTEETHELI£S> 


MILAUCHUSIESLATINIES 


MIMAMABKESTRIASNAS 


MILARTHIASRUPINAS 

In  the  street  parallel  to  this,  behind  the  tombs  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  woodcut,  twelve  sepulchres  have  been  disinterred, 
seven  on  one  hand,  and  five  on  the  other.  The  following  are  the 
inscriptions  that  are  legible : — 

MIARATHIAARAv^THENAS 


MILARIKESTELATHURASSUTHI* 


MIVELELIASA////RMINAIA 


MILARISATLA////SINAS 


MIAVILESSASUNAS 


MIMAMARKESI/AVAVIATE 


MITHUKER^.7SAR////ES 


MILARTHIAIAMANAS 


'  MlUler  (I.  p.  451)  takes  the  initial 
"Mi  "in  such  sepulchral  inscriptions  as 
these,  to  be  the  first  person  of  the  verb 
sabstantiye,  eqairalent  to  c<fu,  and  points 
oat  that  it  alvays  precedes  a  proper  name, 
vhich  appears  from  its  termination  in 
"  8,'*  to  be  in  the  genitive.  H3  considers 
all  these  inscriptions  commencing  with 
*'Hi/'  to  be  Tjirhetke,  and  not  Etruscan. 


3  Mamarkbs  must  be  Mamercns,  the 
name  of  a  veiy  ancient  Roman  family  of 
the  Gens  Emilia,  which  claimed  its  origin 
from  Mamercus,  the  son  of  Numa.  The 
name  is  Oscan,  and  derired  from  Mamers, 
the  Oscan,  or,  as  Yarro  calls  it,  the  Sabine, 
appellation  of  Mars.  Cf.  Deecke's  Mtiller, 
I.  p.  467. 

^  Larikks  must  be  equiyalent  to  the 
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A  little  to  the  east  of  the  tombs  shown  in  the  woodcut,  or  to 
the  left  of  tlie  spectator,  is  a  deep  pit,  containing  two  sepulchres, 
facing  each  other  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surface.  They  bear 
these  insciiptions  on  their  lintels : 

MILARTHIAHULCHENASVELTHUBUSKLES 


MILABTHIASTRAMENAS 

The  above  will  suffice  to  show  that  these  are  very  unlike  the 
Etruscan  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  Cometo,  Chiusi,  Feiiigia,  or 
Volterra. 

The  contents  of  these  tombs  confirm  the  antiquity  suggested 
by  their  style  of  construction.  A  few  though  not  important 
specimens  of  hmcliero — the  early  black  ware  with  reliefs — were 
found  here,  together  with  some  painted  vases  of  very  archaic 
style ;  some  articles  in  bronze,  but  no  mirrors,  or  anything  that 
marked  an  advanced  period  of  art ;  a  spear-head  with  its  sauroter 
or  but-end,  both  of  iron  ;  and  a  few  ornaments  in  gold,  of  which 
a  large  circular  brooch  was  the  most  remarkable.  In  these  house- 
like tombs  the  dead  were  almost  invariably  buried;  traces  of 
cremation  being  extremely  rare.  So  far  as  I  could  learn, 
nothing  has  been  found  in  these  sepulchres  of  so  late  a  date  as 
600  B.C. 

Signor  Eiccardo  Mancini,  the  happy  man  who  owns  these 
tombs,  and  who  carries  on  excavations  here  throughout  the 
winter,  informs  me  that  he  has  found  sepulchres  of  other  descrip- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood — some  constructed  of  slabs,  in  two 
small  chambers,  which  must  be  of  later  date  than  the  house- 
tombs,  and  these  always  contain  the  most  beautiful  painted  vases. 
He  has  discovered  no  figured  mirrors,  though  such  articles  are 
occasionally  brought  to  light  in  this  necropolis.  Most  of  the 
vases  are  of  the  second,  or  Archaic  Greek,  st3'le,  and  very  large 
and  fine  they  often  are,  although  rarely  found  in  an  unbroken 
state.     The  amphora  is  the  most  common  form. 

Most  of  the  produce  of  Mancini's  pickaxe  is  now  stored  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Conte  della  Faina,  facing  the  Duomo — a  gentleman 
whose  patriotism  and  good  taste  have  urged  him  at  a  gi*eat  expense 
to  make  a  collection  of  the  antiquities  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  native  town,  and  whose  courtesy  leaves  it  at  all  times 

Larcins  or  Lartius  of  the  Romans,   the  dictator,     were    diBtingiiished    members, 

ancient  patrician  Gens,  of  which  Spurius  Dionysius  writes  the  name  AipKiof,  which 

Lartius,  who  kept   the   Sublician  bridge  is  very  near  the  Etruscan.     Cf.  Deecke's 

with  Horatius,  and  Titus  Lartius,  the  first  MUller,  I.  p.  462. 
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accessible  to  strangers.  I  should  state  that  his  collection  is  not 
confined  to  the  roba  of  Orvieto,  but  contains  also  many  articles 
from  Chiusiy  and  other  Etruscan  sites. 

First  Room. — Small  ash-chests  of  terra  cotta,  principally  from 
Chiusi ;  with  ordinary  ware. 

Second  Room. — Black  vases  with  reliefs,  some  of  archaic  cha- 
racter ;  others  of  very  elegant  forms  but  of  much  later  date ; — 
some  with  a  high  lustre,  from  Castel  Giorgio,  a  site  two  miles 
from  Orvieto,  on  the  road  to  Viterbo.  Bronzes  of  various  descrip- 
tions, lamps,  masks,  and  small  figures  in  terra  cotta.  Beads  of 
glass  and  amber,  and  Eg}*ptian  figures  in  smalt, — all  found  at 
Orvieto. 

Third  Room . — Bucchero.  A  portion  of  this  potterj*  from  Orvieto ; 
the  rest  from  Chiusi ;  including  two  tall  cock-crowned  vases. 

Fourth  Room. — Figured  vases,  chiefly  kylikes,  or  drinking-bowls, 
TOth  both  black  and  yellow  figures,  but  the  latter  in  the  severe 
archaic  style  of  the  former.     Many  with  eyes. 

Fifth  Room. — Figured  pottery.  Here  are  examples  of  almost 
every  style  from  the  early  olpe  with  bands  of  animals  and 
chimeras,  in  the  so-called  Babylonian  style,  down  to  the  black 
lustred  vases  with  floral  decorations,  in  white  and  gold,  of  the 
second  centuiy  B.C.  Among  the  vases  the  following  are  most 
noteworthy : — 

A  kelebe  with  archaic  figures  in  various  colours,  like  the  potterj^ 

<if  Corinth.     An  amphora  in  coarse  red  ware  with  archaic  figures 

X)ainted  on  it  in  white  outlines !     Some  good  specimens  of  the 

Archaic  Greek  style,  among  which  is  an  admirable  hydria  with 

warriors  in  a  quadriga^  contending  with  hoplitte  on  foot,     Lekythi 

with  black  figures  on  a  white  ground,  rarely  found  in  Etruria. 

Two  stamni  in  the  Third  Style, — ^Minerva  overcoming  a  Giant, 

and  Peleus  carrying  off  Thetis.    A  few  amphora  of  very  fine  ware 

like  that  of  Nola ;  and  others  in  the  florid  careless  style  of  Magna 

Graecia.     Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  an  amphora  with 

red  figures,  but  in  a  severe  style  of  art,  representing  Hercules 

conquering  the  Amazons,  very  similar  in  treatment  and  style,  as 

well  as  in  subject,   to  the  celebrated  vase  in  the  Museum   of 

Arezzo.     Two  vases  unpainted,  with  figured  handles  in  imitation 

of  bronze.    Vases  of  this  description  have  been  found  in  the 

necropolis  of  Orvieto,  retaining  traces  of  the  silver  leaf  with 

which  the}'  were  originally  coated.     They  so  closely  resemble  in 

style  others  found  in  Apulia,  some  of  which  have  evidently  been 

gilt,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  they  must  be  impor- 
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tations  from  that  part  of  Italy,  where  imitations  of  gold  and  silver 
vases  in  teiTa-cotta  are  not  iinfrequent.^ 

Sixth  Room. — Coins  and  jewellery. — Among  the  gold  ornaments 
is  a  pair  of  large  earrings  from  Castel  Giorgio,  and  a  smaller  but 
veiy  elaborately  wrought  pair,  from  Mancini's  excavations  at  the 
Crocifisso  del  Tufo. 

In  the  Opera  del  Duomo,  adjoining  the  Palazzo  della  Faina, 
are  a  few  Etruscan  terra-cottas  well  worthy  of  notice.  Among 
them  is  an  alto  rilievo  of  a  man,  about  three  feet  high.  Five 
masks,  male  and  female,  coloured,  very  archaic  and  quaint,  yet 
full  of  life.  A  female  figure  seated,  headless  and  broken.  A 
large  gorgoneion  coloured  to  the  life. 

The  Etruscan  antiquities  of  Orvieto  are  not  all  within  or  im- 
mediately around  the  town.  The  necropolis  of  the  ancient  city 
extended  across  the  deep  intervening  valley  to  the  crest  of  the 
lofty  table-land  which  arises  to  the  south-west.  On  this  elevated 
plateau  is  a  natural  mound  called  Poggio  del  Roccolo,  which  may 
be  hardly  three  miles  from  Orvieto  as  the  crow  flies,  and  thus  is 
accessible  on  foot  in  about  an  hour,  though  it  takes  double  that 
time  or  more  to  drive  to  it  by  the  high  road.  For  you  have  to  take 
the  road  to  Viterbo,  across  the  wide  and  deep  valley,  ascending  to 
the  very  brow  of  the  heights  opposite  those  on  which  the  city 
stands,  and  then  to  double  back  to  the  Poggio  del  Roccolo.  Here 
in  1863  Signor  Domenico  Golini  of  Bagnarea  made  excavations 
in  a  chestnut  wood,  and  opened  a  number  of  tombs  lying  in  tiers 
on  the  hill  slope.  Two  of  them,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  hillock, 
had  paintings  on  their  walls,  and  one,  for  the  novelty  and  interest 
of  the  subjects  depicted,  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  of  the  art 
exhibited,  yields  to  none  of  the  painted  tombs  yet  discovered  at 
Corneto  or  Chiusi.  The  keys  of  these  sepulchres  are  kept  by 
Filomela  Tonelli,  who  lives  at  a  village  some  miles  from  Orvieto, 
and  the  traveller  should  give  her  some  hours'  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  visit  the  tombs,  or  he  may  make  a  fruitless  joui-ney  to 
the  spot.® 

These  tombs  are  entered  by  long  level  passages  cut  in  the 
slope.     The  less  important  of  the  two  may  be  designated  the 

TOMBA  DELLE   DUE   BiGHE. 

On  the  very  threshold  you  encounter  figures  from  the  Etruscan 

^  Ann.  Inst.  1871,  pp.  5 — 27  (Klaeg-      ht/likea  of  this  description  made  at  Naucra- 
mann).      ^lon.    Inst.    IX.   tav.    26,    tar.       tis  on  the  Nile, 
•d'agg.  A.  B.C.  Atheneeus  (XI.  61)  speaks  of  ^  At  Mancini's  scavl  you  wiU  find  a  man. 
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spirit-world ;  on  the  right  door-post  Charun,  with  bluish  flesh  and 
yellow  wings,  brandishes  a  snake  to  keep  out  intruders  ;  opposite 
him  stands  a  demon  of  doubtful  gender,  with  yellow  pinions.  A 
step  within  the  tomb  brings  you  back  to  mundane  scenes.  On 
each  side  of  the  door  is  a  higa,  drawn  by  horses  of  contrasted 
colours — red  and  grey — the  dai'ker  hue  tlirowing  out  the  lighter. 
The  steeds  are  well  proportioned  and  full  of  spirit :  they  have  broad 
bands  about  their  necks,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  pole. 
The  auriga  who  drives  the  car  to  the  left  of  the  door  is  clad  in  a 
white  tunic  with  a  broad  red  meander  border,  and  wears  his  hair 
twisted  on  his  crown  into  a  high  peak,  like  a  tutidits.  These 
hij^e  probably  indicate  the  chariot-races  which  were  held  in 
honour  of  the  deceased.  Both  the  auriga  had  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions attached,  now  scarcely  legible.  In  the  pediment  over  the 
door  a  pair  of  huge  bearded  serpents  are  depicted  in  threatening 
attitudes.  Similar  reptiles  appear  to  have  occupied  the  opposite 
pediment  The  figures  which  adorned  the  wall  below  them  are 
well-nigh  obUterated ;  yet  in  one  corner  you  can  distinguish  the 
lower  limbs  of  two  warriors  wearing  greaves,  one  of  them  with  a 
shield  also  :  and  in  the  other,  two  helmeted  heads,  with  an 
inscription  between  them — "  Sathia  Thaltaz  *' 

The  scenes  on  the  side-walls  have  been  wofuUy  injured,  yet 
enough  remains  to  give  an  idea  of  their  decorations.  The  widl 
to  the  right  was  occupied  by  three  banqueting-couches  covered 
with  rich  drapery,  each  having  the  usual  hppopodium,  or  long 
footstool,  beneath  it,  on  which  stands  a  pair  of  pigeons,  and  in 
one  instance  a  pair  of  sandals  also.  Two  only  of  the  revellers 
have  been  spared;  both  young  men,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
draped  in  white  pallia,  which  leave  the  upper  half  of  their  bodies 
bare.  They  appear  to  be  engaged  in  conversation,  and  your  eye 
is  struck  with  the  animated  expression  of  their  countenances,  and 
the  ea^  and  elegance  of  their  attitudes.  Their  names  are 
recorded  on  the  wall. 

The  festivities  were  continued  on  the  opposite  wall,  for  one- 
half  of  it  was  occupied  by  two  similar  couches ;  the  other  half  by 
a  band  of  musicians.  Of  the  revellers  nothing  remains  but  two 
heads,  both  fillet-bound ;  one  that  of  a  man,  the  other,  with 
golden  hair  and  fair  complexion,  belongs  to  a  woman,  named 

Giampaolo  Pasqoalone,  who  will  commani-  will  meet  you  at  the  spot  vrhere  yoa  are 
cate  with  the  said  Filomena,  and,  if  re-  obliged  to  leave  your  carriage,  and  will  oon- 
qnired,  will  guide  you  on  foot  to  these  duct  you  thence  to  the  Foggio,  a  good  half- 
tomba.     If  you  take  the  high-road,  Filomela      mile  distant. 

E  2 
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"Thanukvil,"  or  Tanaquil.  Her  partner  is  quite  obliterated, 
but  his  name,  "  Vel  Cxeius,'*  is  recorded  on  the  wall.  At  the 
foot  of  the  couch  stands  a  man  playing  a  heptachord  lyre.  He 
is  followed  by  a  boy  cupbearer ;  then  by  four  comicineSf  or 
trumpeters,  two  with  long  straight  litui,  curved  at  the  end ;  the 
others  with  circular  trumpets — ^both  instruments  of  Etruscan 
invention.'^  All  are  draped  in  white,  but  not  a  figure  is  perfect. 
Fortunately  the  heads  are  preserved.  Over  the  procession  is 
the  epigraph  "Presnthe."®  In  general  character  this  procession 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  in  the  now  closed  Grotta 
Bruschi  at  Corneto,  the  chief  difference  being  that  this  appears  to 
be  a  scene  from  the  upper  world,  while  that  was  a  procession  of 
souls  in  the  Etruscan  Orcus. 

The  other  painted  tomb  almost  adjoins,  and  is  called  after  its 
discoverer, 

TOMBA   GOLINI. 

It  is  about  17  feet  square  and  9  feet  high,  and  is  divided  into  two 
chambers  by  a  partition-wall  of  rock.  It  had  paintings  on  its 
doorposts,  but  they  are  almost  obliterated.  You  still  see  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  with  a  crook  in  his  hand,  and  on 
the  opposite  wall,  two  bristling  snakes  with  a  small  door-mat 
between  them — the  remains  probably  of  Charun,  or  some  other 
Etruscan  demon,  who  has  vanished  from  the  wall,  leaving  only 
his  hau*y  scalp  to  mark  the  place  he  once  occupied. 

If  on  entering  the  tomb  you  turn  to  the  left,  you  are  startled 
by  the  carcass  of  a  huge  red  ox,  suspended  from  a  beam  in  the 
ceiling,  while  his  freshly  severed  head,  painted  to  the  life,  lies  on 
the  ground  below.  Hanging  by  its  side  are  a  hare  and  a  deer 
between  a  brace  of  pigeons,  and  another  of  fowls,  suspended  by 
their  beaks.  This  is  apparently  a  butcher's  and  poulterer's  shop, 
yet  the  trees  show  it  to  be  out  of  doors  ;  or  it  may  be  a  larder 
stocked  for  the  funeral  feast,  which  is  represented  on  the  other 
walls  of  the  tomb. 

On  the  wall  adjoining  you  see  half  a  dozen  figures  busied  with 
preparations  for  the  feast,  all  with  their  names  attached.  Close 
to  the  larder  a  half-clad  youth,  with  gestures  indicative  of  great 

'  Athenieus  (iv.  82)  tells  us  that  both  tombs,  takes  this  vord  to  be  eqnivaleiit  to 

curved  and  straight  trumpets — K^parit  r§  the  Apparitor  of  the  Bomans.      Pitture 

irol  vdKwtyyts — were  the  invention  of  the  Murali,  p.  22,  tar.  1-3 ;  cf.   BuU.  Inst. 

Ktruscans.  1863,  p.  50  (Brunn.)  for  a  description  of 

'  The  Count  Giaucarlo  Conestabile,  who  this  tomb  on  its  first  discoveiy. 
has  given  a  detailed  descriiition  of  these 


( 
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exertion^  is  chopping  a  mass  of  flesh  on  a  low  bench  or  block. 
Then  comes  a  series  of  four  tripod  tables,  resting  on  deers*  legs, 
and  on  each  is  a  large  pomegranate  with  eggs  and  bunches  of 
grapes.  Four  domestics  or  slaves — two  of  each  sex — are  busied 
in  various  ways  at  the  tables.  One  of  the  males  is  nude,  the  other, 
who  plays  the  double-pipes,  is  half-draped.  The  women  wear  tight 
3'ellow  jackets  with  short  sleeves ;  one  has  a  white  gown  also ; 
the  other,  who  seems  a  superior  servant,  wears  a  white  hiniation, 
or  mantle,  over  her  shoulder.  Both  have  necklaces  of  gold ;  and 
the  latter,  red  earrings  also,  of  quaint  form.  Their  flesh,  like 
that  of  all  the  women  in  this  tomb,  is  a  pale  red,  while  that  of 
the  males  is  of  a  much  deeper  hue.  In  the  comer  next  the 
subulo,  a  slave,  with  a  yellow  cloth  about  his  loins,  is  kneading  or 
Ipdnding  at  a  concave  tripod  table,  which  has  a  small  lip  towards 
the  spectator.  He  holds  in  each  hand  an  instrument  like  that 
now  used  for  grinding  colours ;  but  what  his  precise  occupation 
may  be  is  not  easy  to  determine,  although  his  surroundings  show 
that  in  some  way  or  other  he  is  aiding  the  preparations  for  the 
feast. 

On  the  inner  wall  of  this  chamber  we  have  a  representation  of 
the  kitchen.     A  large  square  furnace  or  stove,  with  open  door, 
is  the  principal  object,  in  &ont  of  which  stand  two  deep  jars, 
probably  full  of  water.    Lord  of  the  furnace,  and  half-hidden 
behind  it,  stands  the  cook,  brandishing  aloft  a  red  chopper,  and 
watching,  the  while,  the  culinai*y  process  going  forward  in  two 
deep  iron  bowls,  the  bottoms  of  which,  licked  by  the  flames,  are 
seen  through  the  open  door.     On  one  side  his  assistant,  with  a 
cloth  about  his  loins,  is  stooping  as  he  approaches  the  furnace, 
stretching  forward  one  hand  with  a  long  spoon  or  dipper,  while 
he  screens  his  face  from  the  heat  with  the  other.     But  the  most 
startling  features  in  this  scene  are  two  symbols  over  tlie  furnace- 
door  •  commonly  used  by  the  ancients  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  but 
which  seem  strangely  out  of  place  here,  unless  this  fascimnn  was 
a  customary  device  of  Etruscan  cooks  to  secure  success  in  their 
operations. 

On  the  partition-wall  adjoining,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  h'om  the 
scanty  fragments  of  the  scene  that  ai*e  left,  similar  preparations 
for  the  banquet  were  in  progress :  but  the  table  in  the  centre 
covered  with  cups  and  bowls,  and  the  lekane  held  by  the  slave 
behind  it,  suggest  that  here  was  represented  the  depository  of 

*  At  Pompeii  the  nme  83rmbol  has  been  found  in  a  Kimilar  position — over  an  oren 
attached  to  the  Home  of  Panaa. 
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the  wines,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  butler's  pantry.  Two  men's 
heads  and  one  foot  are  the  only  other  fragments  on  this  wall ;  who 
they  were,  and  what  they  were  about,  is  doubtless  set  forth  in  the 
inscriptions  over  their  heads.^ 

The  busy  scene  of  prepai'ation  for  the  banquet  in  tliis  half  of 
the  tomb  brings  forcibly  to  mind  those  curious  lines  preserved 
by  Athenieus,-  of  which  we  essay  a  translation : — 

"  And  all  the  folks  throughoat  the  house 
Are  now  preparing  the  carouse — 
Are  bu^  plucking,  mixing,  baking, 
Cutting,  chopping,  merry-making, 
Kneading,  feeding,  sporting,  laughing. 
Skipping,  lipping,  flirting,  quaffing. 
Joking,  poking,  singing,  dancing, 
AU  to  sounds  of  flutes  entrancing. 
Cassia,  myrrh,  and  choice  perfumes — 
Nard  and  incense,  fill  the  rooms. 
And  such  odours  from  the  kitchen 
Of  the  meats  the  house  is  rich  in  !  " 

The  narrow  front  of  the  partition-wall,  facing  the  door  of  the 
tomb,  WHS  not  left  without  decoration.  Here  a  monkey  is  de- 
picted climbing  a  pole  surmounted  by  a  small  vase.  A  cord 
attached  to  one  leg  was  held  by  a  man  of  whom  notliing  remains 
but  the  hand.^ 

The  partition-wall  marks  the  separation  between  the  two  classes 
of  subjects  depicted  in  this  tomb.  In  the  half  akeady  described, 
we  have  the  preparations  for  the  feast ;  we  look  into  the  larder, 
the  pantry,  the  kitchen,  the  butler's  pantr}%  and  perhaps  the 
cellar.  In  the  remaining  half  we  see  the  passage  of  a  happy 
soul  into  the  other  world,  and  the  bliss  of  the  departed,  repre- 
sented by  their  festive  enjoyments  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
King  and  Queen  of  Hades. 

As  on  entering  this  tomb  we  began  with  the  wall  to  the  left  of 
the  door,  so  now  we  must  begin  with  the  wall  to  the  right. 

The  space  is  occupied  by  a  handsome  biga,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
pale  red  horses,  and  driven  by  a  fair-haired  youth,  wearing  a 
laurel  crown,  and  wTapt  in  a  white  mantle  bordered  with  red,  one 
of  the  many  illustrations  of  the  toga  pratexta^  which  the  Romans 

*  All  the  iBscriptions  in  this  tomb,  so  p.  66)  takes  the  pole  for  a  sepulchral  steU^ 

far  as  they  are  legible,  are  given  by  Bninn,  and  attaches  a  symbolic  meaning  to  the 

Ball.  Inst.  1863,  pp.  41-50,  and  also  by  monkey ;  but  to  me  it  appears  more  na- 

Count  Conestabile,  in  his  Pitttire  Mnraii.  tund  to  regard  this  scene  as  a  mere  freak 

'  A  then.  IX.  67.     From  the  Hippotro-  of  the  artist,  introduced  to  fill  an  awkward 

pbos,  or  **Honebreeder,*'  of  Mnesimachos.  space. 

'  Count    Conestabile    (Pitture    Muhdi, 
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received  from  the  Etruscans.*  By  his  side  nms  a  female  genius 
or  Lasa,  with  bluish  wings,  with  which  she  overshadows  at  once 
the  youth  and  his  steeds,  and  with  a  pair  of  knotted  serpents 
springing  in  threatening  attitudes  from  her  waist.^  Yet  she  is  no 
evil  demon,  but  evidently  a  good  spirit,  for  she  is  handsome,  with 
fair  complexion  and  hair,  has  an  amiable  expression,  and  shows 
her  sympathy  with  humanity  in  her  decorations,  wearing  a  neck- 
lace, trident-earrings,  and  snake-bracelets,  all  of  gold.  Without 
her,  this  scene  might  indicate  the  chariot-races  held  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  but  her  presence  proves  it  to  represent  the  passage  of 
the  soul  to  the  unseen  world.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  up  a 
scroll,  the  record  of  the  deeds  of  the  deceased,  and  that  they  were 
not  evil  is  shown  by  his  placid,  happy  countenance.  Her  left  arm 
also  is  raised,  but  whether  resting  on  something,  or  pointing  to 
the  inscription  recording  his  name,  is  not  clear.  She  is  dressed 
in  a  tunic  of  deep  red  ;  and  her  body  is  delineated  in  full,  though 
her  face  and  bare  legs  are  tm*ned  in  the  direction  the  car  is 
taking ;  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the  last  page. 

Over  the  door  of  the  tomb,  and  immediately  behind  the  soul,  is 
the  half-draped  figure  of  a  comicen,  with  a  large  circular  trumpet. 
His  left  shoulder,  as  well  as  that  of  the  soul,  is  bordered  by 
a  dark,  wavy-edged  background  of  no  determinate  form,  which 
may  be  introduced,  as  Count  Conestabile  conjectures,  to  throw 
out  the  white  mantles  into  strong  relief,  as  they  would  other- 
wise be  confounded  with  the  stucco  ground;*  or  it  may  be 
intended  to  represent  clouds,  as  suggested  by  the  analogy  of 
the  Grotta  dell*  Oreo  at  Cometo,  and  thus  to  express  that  the 
figures  here  depicted,  are  no  longer  in  this  life,  but  in  the  unseen 
world. 

On  the  adjoining  wall  was  a  banquet  of  three  couches,  small 
fragments  of  which  only  are  now  visible.  The  figures  on  the 
first  couch,  however,  retain  their  heads  and  shoulders.  Both  are 
yoimg  men,  garlanded  with  laurel,  half-draped  in  white  himatia, 
and  reposing  on  cushions,  whose  rich  decorations  msirk  this  as  a 
scene  of  Etruscan  luxury.  One  of  them  stretches  out  his  hand 
to  his  companion's  shoulder,  as  if  to  call  his  attention  to  the  new 
arrival,  and  both  of  them  turn  their  heads  round  to  greet  the  soul 

*  Liv.   I.   8  ;    Flor.  I.   5  ;   Flin.  VIII.  think  with  Brann  that  they  were  bound 
74  ;  IX.  63.  round  her  waist  (Bull.  Inst  1863,  p.  48) ; 

*  Cone&tabile  (op.  cit.  p.  77)  takes  the  if    so,   they  must    be    regarded    as    her 
snakes  to  be  the  bronze  adominents  of  the  attributes. 

pole  of  the  bija,  as  they  are  too  low  for  '  Pitture  Murali,  p.  110. 

the  Lasa's  waixt.     Bat  I  am  incline 
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m  his  way  to  share  theu*  felicity.  Of  the  pair  on  the  next  couch 
on  see  but  a  leg  and  a  hand  holding  a  kyllx;  besides  two  pigeons 
»n  the  stool  beneath.  Enough  of  the  third  couch  is  left  to  show 
hat  the  couple  were  of  opposite  sexes,  but  the  man's  face  is  gone 
nd  his  hair  is  twisted  into  a  long  tutulus  at  the  top  of  his  head, 
list  as  it  is  worn  by  one  of  the  charioteers  in  the  adjoining  Tomb 
f  the  Two  Bigae.  He  grasps  by  the  shoulder  the  3'oung  girl  who 
hares  his  couch,  of  whom  we  see  no  more  than  that  she  has  a 
rreek  profile  and  is  draped  in  white.  An  inscription  of  eight 
nes,  in  minute  characters,  covers  the  wall  between  these  heads ; 
nd  a  long  inscription,  in  few  cases  legible,  is  attached  to  each 
f  the  other  heads  in  this  banquet-scene.  Between  two  of  the 
ouches  stands  a  tall  candelabrum,  and  others  are  on  the  opposite 
-all — necessary  accessories  to  a  feast  in  the  gloomy  regions  of 
>rcus. 
The  banquet  is  continued  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  chamber  by 
fourth  couch,  on  which  recline  two  men,  one  holding  a  phiala, 
he  other  a  kylix.  At  the  foot  of  their  couch  a  subido,  and  a 
itharista  with  a  heptachord  l}Te,  stand  draped  in  white,  plajdng 
heir  respective  instruments.  Attached  to  each  reveller  is  a 
3ng  inscription  of  three  lines  in  minute  characters.  On  the 
3W  stool  beneath  the  couch,  a  cat  named  "  kraxkru  "  is  tearing 
ler  prey;  and  at  the  other  end  a  naked  boy,  or  it  may  be  a 
Qonkeyy  with  hair  erect  as  if  with  terror,  is  designated  "  kurpu.*' 
in  the  figures  in  this  banquet- scene  appear  to  have  been 
•acked  by  ash-coloured  clouds,  which  throw  their  drapery  into 
orcible  reUef,  but  only  in  those  parts  where  their  white  robes 
night  otherwise  be  confounded  with  the  stuccoed  surface  of  the 
omb. 

The  last  paintings  to  be  described  are  on  the  pai*tition-wall. 
)ne  half  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  the  kylikeium,  or  side-board, 
rith  the  wine  for  the  banquet,  and  by  the  servants  in  attendance ; 
he  other  half  by  a  majestic  group  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine 
itting  in  state — a  group  which  explains  the  whole  scene  and 
troves  the  figures  here  depicted  to  represent  not  living  beings  in 
he  indulgence  of  their  earthly  appetites,  but  the  spirits  of  the 
leparted  in  the  enjoyment  of  Elj'sium.  On  the  tripod  sideboard 
tand  a  large  mixing-bowl,  and  two  amphone,  with  five  small 
enochoa  of  different  sizes,  a  shoil  thymiaterium,  or  censer,  with 
ire  burning,  and  a  small  white  casket,  probabi}'  for  the  incense. 
The  table  is  flanked  by  two  tall  camUlahra  reaching  almost  to 
the  ceihng,  each  with  three  beaks :  each  beak  holding  a  lighted 


candle,  just  like  those  of  modern  daya.^    The  attendant  slaves 
in  this  scene  appear  to  be  carrj'ing  wiue  to  the  banqueters,  and 


seem  not  to  heed  the  presence  of  the  august  personages  behind 

'  The  beaks  of  ennddtAra  hare  geuenllf  noTel  Tiev  of  the  um  to  vhich  the;  wai« 
le«D  auppOHil  to  hare  aerred  for  the  hiu-  put.  Ths  spiks  of  ths  beak  Mema  to  be 
peDsian  of  lamp*.     This  painting  giret  a      run  into  the  caudle. 
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them.  One,  dressed  in  a  long  white  tunic,  has  a  designator}' 
inscription  ;  the  otlier  is  naked  and  nameless. 

The  gi'oup  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  is  tlie  most  striking  in  this 
tomb.  The  god,  who  is  designated  "  Eita,"  or  Hades,  wears  a 
wolfskin  over  his  head,  and  sits,  wrapped  in  a  dark  greenish 
mantle  bordered  with  red,  on  an  elegant  throne,  whose  legs,  left 
white  to  represent  ivory  or  silver,  are  adorned  with  Greek  volutes 
and  honeysuckles.  He  has  a  red  complexion,  and  beard  of  still 
deeper  red,  and  holds  in  his  liglit  hand  a  spear,  round  the  end  of 
which  is  coiled  a  serpent.  He  rests  his  sandalled  feet  on  a  high 
block  or  footstool.  The  goddess,  who  is  named  "  phersipnai,*' 
sits  by  his  side  with  her  bare  feet  on  the  same  stool.  They  seem 
to  be  in  earnest  conversation,  for  their  mouths  are  open,  and  she 
looks  stedfastly  at  him  as  she  rests  her  right  hand  on  his  thigh, 
thus  answering  the  pressure  of  his  left  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
She  is  of  fair  complexion  and  light  hair,  and  wears  a  golden 
ampyx  on  her  brow,  earrings  with  triple  pendants,  and  a  neck- 
lace of  gold,  from  which  depend  large  begemmed  plaques.  On 
her  left  hand,  in  which  she  holds  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  a 
small  blue  bird,  she  wears  a  wedding-ring,  with  a  snake-bracelet  on 
her  wrist.  Her  tunic  is  yellow,  with  slashed  sleeves  reaching 
to  the  elbow,  and  over  this  she  wears  a  white  mantle  with  a 
vandyked  border  of  red,  which  hangs  over  her  shoulder,  and 
descends  to  her  ankles.  Her  right  shoulder,  where  her  white 
mantle  would  be  lost  against  the  stuccoed  wall,  is  relieved  by  the 
usual  cloudy  background. 

The  similarity  between  the  figures  of  Hades  and  Persephone  in 
this  tomb  and  those  of  the  same  deities  in  the  Grotta  dell'  Oreo 
at  Cometo,  is  striking.  The  representations  of  the  god  are  so 
similar  in  every  respect,  that  they  have,  with  great  probability, 
been  supposed  to  have  been  worked  out  from  the  same  original 
type.  The  figure  of  the  goddess  here  is  certainly  much  inferior 
in  majesty  to  that  in  the  Tarquinian  tomb,  but  her  ornaments  are 
very  similar,  and  the  border  of  her  robe  is  identical  in  pattern. 
There  is  probably  little  difference  in  point  of  antiquity  between 
the  paintings  in  the  two  tombs.  But,  as  Helbig  observes,  those 
in  the  Grotta  dell'  Oreo  show  more  of  the  spirit  of  Greek  art ; 
these  of  Orvieto  more  of  a  native  character.^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  art 
displayed  in  the  two  halves  of  this  tomb.  In  the  first  part, 
where  the  preparations  for  the  feast  are  represented,  the  figures 

'  Ann.  Inst,  1870,  p.  68. 
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are  more  or  less  clumsy  and  awkward,  the  countenances  vulgar. 
There  is  a  rudeness  of  common  life,  as  Brunn  remarks,  entirely 
opposed  to  ideality,  yet  the  whole  scene  is  full  of  life,  ti*uth»  and 
individual  character.'  In  the  other  half  of  the  tomb,  the  design 
is  more  correct,  the  figm*es  more  graceful,  the  attitudes  and 
movements  more  dignified,  the  expression  more  noble.  The  one 
half  seems  the  work  of  a  plebeian,  the  other  of  an  aristocratic 
hand.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  contem- 
poraneous works,  and  even  by  the  same  artist,  accommodating  his 
style  to  his  subject. 

There  is  little  chiaroscuro  in  these  paintings,^  and  the  only 
attempt  at  perspective  is  a  signal  failure,  yet  the  full  or  three- 
quarter  faces,  the  skill  displayed  in  foreshortening,  the  natural 
arrangement  of  the  drapery,  the  dignity  in  the  attitudes  of  certain 
figures,  the  ease  and  gi*ace  in  the  movements  of  others,  the 
general  correctness  of  the  design,  the  truth  of  the  anatomical 
development,  the  comparative  freedom  from  conventionalities, 
and  the  study  of  nature  evident  throughout,  show  a  great  advance 
on  the  archaic  works  of  the  Etruscan  pencil,  preserved  in  the 
earlier  tombs  of  Cometo  and  Chiusi.  The  influence  of  Greek 
art  is  here  manifest,  yet  it  is  not  so  powerful  as  to  overlay 
the  national  characteristics.  With  much  probability  Count  G. 
Conestabile  has  assigned  to  this  tomb  the  date  of  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  of  Rome,  or  about  400  b.c.^ 

The  intense  damp  of  these  two  sepulchres  is  fast  destroying 
the  paintings.  Though  the  ground  on  which  they  were  laid 
is  white^  all  is  now  so  saturated  with  moisture,  that  the  walls 


*  Ann.  Inst,  1866,  p.  433. 

^  Br.  Brunn  (Ann.  Inst.,  1866,  p.  435) 
points  oat  the  existence  of  chiaroscuro  in 
Plato's  footstool,  in  the  lieam  to  which 
the  ox  is  suspended,  and  in  the  carcass 
itself,  which,  without  these  few  hints  of 
shadow,  would  have  formed  a  very  ugly 
mass.  But  he  shows  that  the  absence  of 
chiaroscuro  in  these  sepulchral  paintings, 
is  not  always  a  safe  criterion  of  antiquity. 
For  as  the  paintings  were  executed  in 
subterranean  chambers,  which  coald  admit 
but  little  daylight,  and  were  rarely  lighted 
by  artificial  means,  the  introduction  of 
chiaroscuro  would  not  be  favourable  to  the 
impression  they  were  intended  to  convey  : 
for  in  the  gloom  of  the  sepulchre,  the 
shadows,  instead  of  increasing  the  effect, 
would  rather  have  served  to  confound  the 


different  hues.  He  is  of  opinion  that  on 
this  account,  the  Etruscan  artists,  even  of 
an  advanced  period,  as  in  this  instance, 
often  purposely  adhered  to  the  simplicity 
of  earlier  art. 

'^  Pitture  Murali,  i>.  114.  Brunn  rs- 
marks  that  it  is  enough  to  consider  atten- 
tively the  majestic  group  of  Pluto  and 
Proserpine,  and  the  elegant  figure  of  the 
cup-b«iTer,  to  be  convinced  that  in  this 
tomb  we  no  longer  find  ourselves  in  an 
epoch  of  transition,  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  period  of  the  free  development  of  art. 
Ann.  Inst.  1866,  p.  436.  For  illustrations, 
see  the  very  accurate  plates.  No.  4  to  11, 
which  Conestabile  attaches  to  his  said 
work  ;  from  which  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  55, 
5S,  have  been  copied. 
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have  become  a  uniform  dingy  brown,  save  where  the  stucco  has 
been  a  little  detached,  when  it  resumes  its  native  hue.  Signor 
F.  G.  Gamurrini,  foreseeing  their  destiniction,  proposed  to  re- 
move these  paintings  to  some  museum  for  preservation,  but  the 
Government  would  not  grant  its  permission,  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  for  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  utterly  ruined  by  the 
humidity.  At  least  the  wooden  doors  which  now  close  the  tombs 
should  be  exchanged  for  iron  gratings,  so  that  by  the  free  admis- 
sion of  the  atmosphere,  the  walls  might  be  relieved  of  some  of 
their  moisture. 

In  some  of  the  other  tombs  opened  by  Signor  Golini  on  this 
spot,  were  found  beautiful  bronze  armour,  and  some  interesting 
painted  vases,  very  few  of  them  Greek,  but  mostly  of  local  manu- 
£Eu;ture,  displaying  novel  features,  peculiar  to  Orvieto.^ 


Orvieto  is  a  city  of  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is 
neater  and  cleaner  than  most  towns  in  this  part  of  the  Papal 
State.  The  hotel  of  "Le  Belle  Arti"  has  fair  pretensions  to 
comfort.  But,  traveller,  would  you  hire  a  carriage  of  the  land- 
lord, beware  of  overcharges,  and  pay  not  until  the  contract  has 
been  performed.  The  two  great  lions  at  Orvieto  are  the  Duomo, 
and  the  well  of  San  Patrizio.  Of  the  latter  with  its  strange 
corkscrew  descent,  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  how  can  I  be 
silent  on  the  Duomo  ? 

It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work,  or  I  could  expatiate 
on  the  glories  of  this  Cathedral.  Willingly  would  I  descant  on 
its  matchless  facade,  similar  in  style,  but  more  chaste  and  elegant 
than  that  of  Siena — on  the  graces  of  its  Lombard  architecture — 
on  its  fretted  arches  and  open  galleries — its  columns  varied  in 
hue  and  form — ^its  aspiring  pediments — its  marigold  window  with 
the  circling  guard  of  saints  and  angels — ^its  primitive  but  eloquent 
reliefs — its  many-hued  marbles — its  mosaics  gilding,  warming  and 
enriching  the  whole,  yet  imparting  no  meretricious  gaudiness, 
— the  entire  fafade  being  the  petrifaction  of  an  illuminated 
missal — a  triumphant  blaze  of  beauty  obtained  by  the  judicious 
combination  of  the  three  Sister  Graces  of  Art.  I  could  say  much 
of  the  interior  and  its  sculptured  decorations — of  its  spacious- 
ness and  gloomy  grandeur,  more  devotion-stirring  than  most 
cathedrals  of  Central  Italy — of  the  massive  banded  columns,  with 
their  quaint  capitals — of  the  manifold  treasures  of  art — the 
dignity  and  alarmed  modesty  of  Mochi's  Virgin — the  intensity  of 

»  Brunn,  Bull.  Inst.  1863,  pp.  51-53. 
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feeling  in  the  Pieti  of  Scalza, — the  tenderness,  and  celestial 
radiancy  of  Fra  Angelico's  frescoes, — and  above  all  I  could 
descant  on  the  glories  of  Luca  Signorelli,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
appreciated — on  the  grandeur  of  composition,  the  boldness  of 
design,  and  truthfulness  to  nature  of  those  marvellous  and  awful 
frescoes  which  have  immortalized  his  name,  and  which  made  him 
a  model  of  sublimity  to  Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo.  But  such 
subjects  are  foreign  to  my  theme,  and  I  must  pass  them  b}", 
simply  assuring  the  traveller,  that  no  town  in  Central  Italy  more 
urgently  demands  a  visit,  for  the  beauty  of  its  site  and  suiTound- 
ing  scenery,  and  for  the  unrivalled  glories  of  its  CathedraL  If 
he  be  in  search  of  objects  of  mediseval  art,  let  him  omit  what 
places  he  will  between  Florence  and  Home,  but  let  him  see 
Orvieto.* 


*  The  traveller,  on  going  northward, 
leaves  the  volcanic  district  at  Orvieto.  Tlie 
region  of  plain  and  ravine  is  behind  him  ; 
that  of  undulation  before  him.  Abrupt 
and  perpendicular  forms  give  place  to  gentle 
slopes  and  flowing  outlines.  Tufo  is  ex- 
changed for  a  yellow  sandstone  full  of  large 
oyster- shells  and  other  marine  productions, 
and  often  containing  thin  layera  of  rounded 
pebbles.     ITie  nearest  towns  of  importance 


in  this  direction  are  Citth  la  Pieve,  aboot 
28  miles,  and  Chiusi,  34  miles  distant, 
both  accessible  by  the  railroad,  and  both  of 
Etruscan  interest.  Eighteen  miles  to  the 
east  lies  Todi,  the  ancient  Tuder,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  therefore  in 
Umbria,  a  most  interesting  site  for  its 
extant  remains  as  well  as  for  its  beautiful 
scenery. 


ETEUifCAN   COIX,    ASCRIBKD  TO   LUNA. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

JATSL-^LUNA. 

Luna!  portum  est  operas  cognoscere  cives  ! — Ennius. 

Anne  metallifene  repetit  jam  moenia  Lunse, 
Tyrrhenasque  domes  ?  Statius. 

The  most  northerly  city  of  Etruria  was  Luna.     It  stood  on 
^e  very  frontier,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  which  formed 
the  noilh-western  boundary  of  that  land.^     And  though  at  one 
^me  in  the  possession  of  the  Ligurians,  together  with  a  wide 
tract  to  the  south,  even  down  to  Pisa  and  the  Amo,  yet  Luna 
^as  originally  Etruscan,  and  as  such  it  was  recognised  in  Imperial 
times.^     It  was  never  renowned  for  size  or  power ;  ^  its  import- 
ance seems  to  have  been  derived  chiefly  from  its  vast  and  com- 
modious port,  truly  "  worthy  of  a  people  who  long  held  dominion 
of  tlie  sea,"*  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Spezia. 

Insignis  portu,  quo  non  spatiosior  alter 
Innumeras  cepisse  rates,  et  claudere  pontum.^ 


^  Strabo  (V.  p.  222)  speaks  of  Macra  as 
a  place — x^P^^  i  ^^^  Pliny  (III.  7»  8)  is 
more  definite  in  marking  it  as  a  river,  the 
boondary  of  Liguria  and  Etruria. 

^  Mnch  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
contradictory  statements  of  ancient  writers 
in  calling  this  territory  sometimes  Ligurian, 
sometimes  Etruscan.  There  are  numerous 
authorities  on  both  sides.  Livy  (XU.  13) 
explains  the  discrepancy  by  stating  that 
Lona  with  its  ager  was  captured  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Ligurians;  but  that 
before  it  belonged  to  the  latter  it  had  been 
Etruscan.      Lycophron,    howeTer,    repre- 


sents the  Ligures  as  dispossessed  of  Pisa 
and  its  territory  by  the  Etruscans.  Cas- 
sandra, 1356. 

'  Dempster  erroneously  classed  it  among 
the  Twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confe- 
deration (II.  pp.  41,  80),  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  more  recent  writers.  But 
Strabo  testifies  to  the  small  size  of  Luna. 
Targioni  Tozzetti  says  it  was  not  more  than 
two  miles  in  circuit.  Viaggi  in  Toscana, 
X  p.  406. 

*  Strabo,  V.  p.  222. 

*  Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  483.  Pliny  (IIL  8)  also 
speaks  of  Luna  as — oppidum  portu  nobile. 
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But  its  size  and  security  are  the  least  of  its  charms.     To  th 
tranquil  beauty  of  a  lake  it  unites  the  majesty  of  the  sea.     N 
fairer  bay  could  poet  sigh   for,   **  to   float   about   the  summer- 
waters."     Never  did  purer  wave  mirror  more  glorious  objects. 
Shining  towns — pine-crested  convents — ^luxuriant  groves — storm- 
defying    forts  —  castled-crags — ^proud    headlands  —  foam-fretted, 
islets — dark  heights,  prodigal  of  wine  and  oil — ^purple  mountain: 
behind, — ^and  naked  marble-peaked  Apennines  over  all, 

"  Islanded  in  immeasurable  air." 

The  precise  site  of  Luna  has  been  much  disputed.     As  th 
Gulf  of  Spezia  lay  on  the  Ligurian,  and  Luna  on  the  Etruscan,^ 
side  of  the  Macra,  it  has  been  supposed  either  there  was  ancientl}' — 
a  port,  properly  that  of  Luna,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  or  that:^ 
the  town  occupied  some  other  site.     It  is  well  ascertained  that.^ 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Magra  have  made  large  encroach— 
ments  in  the  coui*se  of  centuries,  so  as  to  have  altered  the  course 
of  that  stream,  and  to  have  widened  the  strip  of  land  between  the- 
mountains  and  the  sea.     The  whole  plain,  in  fact,  seems  to  have- 
been  formed  by  these   deposits.     Yet  no  harbour  within   the 
mouth  of  the  Magra  would  answer  the  description  ancient  writers, 
give  of  the  Port  of  Luna,  which  manifestly  was  no  other  than  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia.^    Besearches  made  in  1887  and  in  1857  have 
clearly  established  that  the  ancient  town,  which  once  stood  on 
the  shore,  occupied  the  spot  which  traditionally  bears  the  name 
of  Luni,  and  now  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 

About  three  miles  from  Sarzana,  on  the  high-road  to  Lucca 
and  Pisa,  the  traveller  has  on  his  right  a  strip  of  low  cultivated 
land,  intervening  between  him  and  the  sea.  Here  stood  the 
ancient  citv,  about  one  mile  from  the  shore  and  two  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Magra.  Let  him  turn  out  of  the  high-road, 
opposite  the  Farm  of  the  Iron  Hand — Casino  di  Man  di  Ferro — 
and  after  a  mile  or  so  he  will  reach  the  site.     There  is  little 


'  Holstenias  (Annot.  ad  Cluver,  pp. 
26,  277),  however,  insists  on  the  port  of 
Luna  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magni, 
and  decUres  he  saw  the  posts  with  rings 
attached,  to  which  the  ancient  shipping 
had  been  moored.  Clnver  (II.  p.  456) 
placed  the  site  of  Luna  at  Lerici,  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  Mannert  (Geog.  p.  288), 
who  thinks  this  the  reason  why  the  Latin 
corrector  of  Ptolemy,  instead  of  Lunee 
Portus  puts  Ericis  Portus.     Others  also 


have  placed  it  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Magra,  a  view  favoured  by  Strabo,  who 
says  the  Macra  was  between  Luna  and  Pisa ; 
while  Sarzana,  Avenxa,  Spezia,  even  Car- 
rara, have  respectively  been  indicated  aa 
its  site ;  and  Scaliger  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  it  a  local  habitation,  and  to  submerge 
it  beneath  the  sea.  See  Repetti,  v,  Luni^ 
II.  p.  036.  Cramer  (I.  p.  171),  however, 
and  MQUer  (Etrusk.  einl.  2,  13)  phioe  it» 
site  at  Luni.  j 
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^xmough  to  see.  Beyond  a  few  crumbling  tombs,  and  a  fragment 
>3r  two  of  Koman  ruin,  nothing  remains  of  Luna.  The  scene, 
Inscribed  by  Rutilius,  so  appropriate  to  a  spot  which  bore  the 
K^inie  of  the  virgin-queen  of  heaven — the  fair  walls,  shaming  with 
beir  whiteness  tlie  "laughing  lilies"  and  the  untrodden  snow — if 
lot  the  creation  of  the  poet,  have  long  vanished  from  the  sight. 

Advehitnur  celeri  candentia  xnoenia  lapen  ; 

Xoxninis  est  aactor  Sole  oorusca  soror. 
Indigenis  saperat  ridentia  lilia  saxis, 

£t  Iffivi  radiat  piota  nitore  silex. 
Dives  marmoribus  tellus,  qu83  luoe  coloris 

Provocat  intactas  luxoriosa  nivesJ 

A^estiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a  semi-circular  building,  which 
Tiiay    be    a   theatre,   of  a   circus,   a  piscina,   and  fragments   of 
^^olumns,  pedestals  for  statues,  blocks  of  pavement,  and  inscrip- 
tions,   are  all  that  Luna  has  now  to   show.     The  walls,  from 
Ilutilius'  description,  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  marble ;  in- 
4leed,  Ciriacus  of  Ancona  tells  us  that  what  remained  of  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  of  tliat  material;®  but 
not  a  block  is  now  left  to  determine  the  point. 

Since  so  little  remains  of  the  Boman  town,  what  vestige  can 
we  expect  of  Etruscan  Luna  ?  No  monument  of  that  antiquity 
bas  ever  been  discovered  on  the  site,  or  in  its  vicinity ;  •  not  even 


»  RatU.  Itiner.  II.  63. 
'  Ciriacufl,  who  wrote  in  1442,  is  the 
earliest  antiquaiy  who  (pves  us  an  account 
of  Luni.  He  describes  the  blocks  of 
niarble  as  being  8  "paces*'  (palms  ?)  long, 
^7  4  high.  Promis  does  not  credit  him  as 
^  the  material ;  all  the  remains  of  masonry 
*^  present  on  the  spot  being  of  the  coarse 
^wn  stone  from  the  neighbouring  head- 
'^d  of  Conro ;  and  the  fragments  of  ar- 
^itectnral  or  scalptural  decoration,  which 
^"^  of  marble,  are  not  more  abundant  than 
^  similar  sites  in  Italy  (Memorie  di  Luni, 
P^  ei,  66).  If  Uller  (L  2,  4)  credits  both 
J^i^tUiiis  and  Ciriacus,  and  thinks  these 
'^ble  walls  must  have  been  of  Btruscan 
^*ii»e«.  Tazgioni  Tonetti  (op.  cit.  XIL  p. 
^^^)  speaks  of  the  walls  as  still  of  marble 
«lU,day. 

The  Karchese  Angelo  Remedi  and  the 
^^f^hese  Podestik  have  made  excavations 
^^^^  of  late  years,  and  hsve  discovered 
^^^erous   Roman    remains,   but  nothing 

^^vtiscan.     Bull.   Inst    1858,  pp.   8-10. 

^  stone  inscribed  with  Etruscan  charac- 
Vj:.  It. 


ters  has  been  found  in  the  Val  di  Vara, 
many  miles  inknd,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Spezia.  Promis,  op.  cit.  p.  61.  No 
coins  belonging  to  Luna  have  been  disco- 
vered on  the  spot.  Promis,  p.  23.  The 
bronze  coin,  with  this  name  in  Etruscan 
characters,  has  on  the  obverse  a  bearded, 
garlanded  head,  which  Lansi  takes  for  that 
of  the  ffenitu  of  the  Macra ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  a  reed,  four  globules,  and  a  wheel 
divided  into  four  jMuts,  and  surrounded 
with  rays  like  a  sun.  Lanzi,  II.  pp.  26, 
73,  tav.  I.  10;  Passeri,  Pai-alipom.  ad 
Dempst.  tab.  V.  1.  MilUer  (Etrusk.  I.  p. 
337)  is  inclined  to  refer  these  coins  to 
Populonia ;  so  also  Mionnet  (Supplem.  I. 
pp.  199,  203),  Sestini  (Geog.  Numis.  II. 
p.  4),  and  Millingen  (Numis.  Anc.  Ital.  p. 
173).  A  series  of  coins,  with  a  young 
man's  head  wearing  the  cap  of  an  Aruspez, 
and  with  a  sacrificial  knife,  an  axe,  and 
two  crescents,  but  no  inscription,  on  the 
reverse,  is  supposed  by  Melchiorri  to  have 
belonged  to  Luna.  Bull.  Inst  1839,  pi  122. 
See  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

r 
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a  trace  of  the  ancient  cemetery  is  to  be  recognised,  either  in  the 
plain,  or  among  the  neighbouring  heights,  Tvhere  it  should  be 
sought  for,  so  that  we  might  almost  doubt  the  Etruscan  antiquity 
of  Luna ;  yet  such  is  expressly  assigned  to  it  by  the  ancients. 
No  record  of  it,  however,  has  come  down  to  us  prior  to  Roman 
times. 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  Luna  is  from  old  Ennius,  who 
took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Sardinia,  which  sailed  from 
this  port  in  589  (b.c.  215),  under  Manlius  Torquatus ;  and  the 
poet,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  gulf,  called  on  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  come  and  admire  it  with  him, — 

**  Lanai  portam  est  operas  cognoscere,  elves ! "  ^ 

The  first  historical  notice  to  be  found  of  Luna  is  in  the  year 
559  (b.c.  195),  when  Cato  the  Consul  collected  a  force  in  the 
port,  and  sailed  thence  against  the  Spaniards.^  It  is  mentioned 
again  in  the  year  568,'  and  in  577,  in  the  Ligurian  War,  it 
received  a  colony  of  two  thousand  Romans.*  In  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  utter 
decay,  inhabited  only  by  a  venerable  soothsayer — 

Amms  incoluit  desertas  moBnia  Lnnae.^ 

But  a  few  years  later  it  was  re-colonised  by  the  Romans;^  and 
inscriptions  found  on  the  spot  prove  it  to  have  existed  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Luna  was  desolated  by  the 
Lombards,  Saracens,  and  Normans,  but  it  was  a  yet  more 
formidable,  though  invisible,  foe  that  depopulated  the  site,  and 
that  eventually  caused  it,  in  the  fifteenth  centurj',  to  be  utterly 
deserted.^ 

Luna,  under  the  Romans,  was  renowned  for  its  wine,  which 
was  the  best  in  all  Etruria ;  ^  and  for  its  cheeses,  which  were 


'  EnniuB,  ap.  Fen.  Sat.  VI.  9  ;  cf.  Liv. 
XXIII.  34. 

2  Lir.  XXXIV.  8. 

3  LiT.  XXXIX.  21. 

**  Liv.  XLI.  13.  Whether  Luna  or  Lnca 
is  here  the  correct  reading,  is  disputed. 
Faterculas  (I.  15)  has  Luca. 

^  Lucan.  I.  580.  Here  again  some 
editions  have  "  Lttcse."  Dante,  who 
probably  records  the  local  tradition, 
(Inferno,  XX.  47),  places  this  soothsayer 
in  the  mountains  of  Carrara. 

^  By  the  TriumTirate,  under  the  Lex 


Julia.     Frontin.  de  Colon,  p.  19,  ed.  1588. 

''  There  is  an  old  legend  which  ascribes, 
its  destruction  to  another  cause.  The  lord 
of  Luna  won  the  affections  of  a  certain 
Empress,  who,  to  obtain  her  end,  feigned 
herself  dead  ;  her  lover  playing  the  resur- 
rectionist, and  carrying  her  to  his  own 
house.  This  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
Emi>eror,  he  not  only  took  vengeance  on 
the  offenders,  but  laid  the  city  in  the  dust. 
Alberti,  Descrit  d'ltalia,  p.  22. 

»  Flin.  XIV.  8,  6. 
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stamped  with  the  figure,  either  of  the  moon,  or  of  the  Etruscan 
Diana,  and  were  of  vast  size,  sometimes  weighing  a  thousand 
pounds.^  But  what  gave  Luna  most  renown  was  her  marble ; 
known  to  us  as  that  of  Carrara.  This  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Etruscans  at  an  early  period,  for  the  few  traces 
we  find  of  it  in  the  national  monuments  are  not  of  very  archaic 
character ;  and  surely  the  people  who  made  such  extensive  use  of 
alabaster,  and  executed  such  exquisite  works  in  bronze,  would 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  beautiful  material,  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  to  them :  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  its  nivea  metalla  could  have  long  escaped  their 
e.ye.^  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans 
much  before  the  Empire.®  The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  it  is 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  ^  but  a  stone  which  was  whiter  than 
Parian  marble,*  and  yet  might  be  cut  with  a  saw,^  was  not  likely 
to   be  neglected   by  the   luxurious   Romans   of  that  age;    and 


•  Plin.  XI.  97  ;  Martial,  XIII,  epig.  30  : 

Caseus  Etrascfle  signatus  imagine  Lunte 
Fnestabit  pueris  prandia  mille  tuis. 

Though  the  Greek  writers  translate  the 
name  of  this  town  by  2f  A^n},  and  though 
a  moon  seems  to  have  been  the  symbol  of 
Luna  nnder  the  Romans,  we  have  no  ground 
for  concluding  that  such  was  the  meaning 
of  the  Etruscan  name.  Some  have  thought 
that  Luna  was  deriyed  from  the  form  of  its 
port—eTen  Muller  (Etrusk.  I.  4,  8)  held 
^is  opinion — but  the  name  is  not  at  all 
descriptive  of  the  harbour,  which  cannot  be 
likened  to  a  moon,  whether  full,  half,  or 
crescent.  Lanzi  suggests  that  *'Iiosna,'' 
the  name  attached  to  a  goddess  with  a 
crescent  as  her  emblem,  represented  on  a 
mirror  (Saggio,  II.  p.  26,  tar.  8  ;  see  also 
Qerhard,  Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf.  171),  may 
be  the  ancient  I^tin  form  ;  Muller  thinks 
it  the  Etruscan.  But  this  monument  is 
certainly  Latin.  It  appears  to  me  highly 
probable  that  Luna  was  an  Etruscan  word, 
misiiiterpreted  by  the  Romans.  For  the 
three  chief  ports  on  this  coast,  as  we  learn 
from  coins,  had  this  termination  to  their 
names — Luka,  Fupluna  (Populonia),  and 
\ktlvisa,  (Vetulonia)  ;  and  as  no  inland 
town  of  Etmria  had  the  same  ending,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Luna  had  a  maritime 
signification,  and  meant  **  a  port " — this, 
which  has  no  prefix  to  its  name,  being, 
from  its  superior  size,  pre-eminently  '*  the 


port "  of  Etruria. 

'  The  marble  sarcophagi  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Cervetri,Corneto,  and  Vulci,  which, 
from  their  style  of  art  are  certainly  not  later 
than  the  4th  century,  B.C.,  are  pronounced 
not  to  be  of  the  marble  of  Carrara,  but 
probably  of  that  from  the  Tuscan  Maremma, 
though  Canina  (Etruria  Marittima,  I.  p. 
192)  declares  them  to  be  of  the  marble  of 
the  Circaean  Promontoxy,  which  was  used 
by  the  Etruscans  before  they  discovered 
that  of  Luna. 

2  Pliny  (XXXVI.  4,  2)  speaks  of  it  as 
only  recently  discovered  in  his  day. 

^  Mamurra,  Pnefect  of  Caesar's  army  in 
Gaul,  was  the  first  who  had  his  house  lined 
with  marble,  and  every  column  in  it  was  of 
solid  marble,  either  from  Carystos  or  Luna. 
Com.  Nei)os,  ap,  Plin.  XXXVL  7. 

*  Plin.  XXXVL  4,  2.  Stiabo  (V.  p. 
222)  says  truly  that  the  quarries  of  Luna 
yielded  not  only  white,  but  variegated 
marble,  inclining  to  blue. 

«  Plin.  XXXVL  29— Lunensem  siUcem 
serra  secari.  This  silex  has  been  supposed 
to  be  only  a  white  tuf  o,  not  marble  (Quintino, 
Maimi  Lunensi,  cited  by  Miiller,  I.  2,  4, 
n.  63)  ;  but  the  term  was  of  general  appli- 
cation to  the  harder  sorts  of  rock,  and  the 
use  of  it  hero  is  expressive  of  the  singu* 
larity  of  the  circumstance  that  the  stone 
should  be  sawn,  and  the  word  would  lose  its 
force  if  applied  to  a  soft  volcanic  forma- 
tion. 
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accordingly  it  soon  came  into  extensive  use,  as  the  Pantheon, 
the  Portico  of  Octavia,  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  and  other 
monuments  of  that  period,  remain  to  testify ;  and  it  was  to  this 
discovery  that  Augustus  owed  his  boast — that  he  had  found 
Rome  of  brick,  but  had  left  it  of  marble.  From  tliat  time  forth, 
it  has  been  in  use  for  statuary,  as  well  as  for  architectural 
decoration ;  and  from  the  Apollo  Belvedere  to  the  Triumphs  of 
Thorwaldsen,  "  the  stone  that  breathes  and  struggles  "  in  im- 
mortal art,  has  been  chiefly  the  marble  of  Luna.^ 

'  For  further  notices  of  Luna  and  its      to  the  work  of  Promis,  already  cited,  and. 
ix>rt,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Targioni  Tozzetti's      to  Rcpetti's  Diuonario  della  Toscana. 
Toscana,  X.  pp.  403 — 466  ;  but  especially 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 
PISA.— p/5^je;. 

AlpbesB  yetcrem  contemplor  originis  urbcm 
Quam  cingiint  geminis  Amus  et  Ausur  aquis. 

RUTILICS. 

On  approaching  Leghorn  from  the  sea,  I  have  always  been 
inchned  to  recognise  in  it,  Triturrita,  with  the  ancient  port  of 
Pisa.^  It  is  true  that  the  modern  town  does  not  wholly  corres- 
pond with  the  description  given  by  Rutilius.  It  has  now  more 
than  a  mere  bank  of  sea-weed  to  protect  it  from  the  violence  of 
the  waves;  it  embraces  an  ample  harbour  within  its  arms  of 
stone ;  but  it  lies  on  a  naturally  open  shore ;  it  has  an  artificial 
l)eiiinsula,  on  which  the  Villa  Tritunita  may  have  stood ;  and,  by 
A  singular  coincidence,  there  are  still  three  prominent  towers  to 
suggest  the  identity. 
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'  Rati].  I.  527  et  seq.  ;  II.  12.     Called 

^rrita"    by    the    Peutingerian    Table, 

^^ich  places  it  9  miles  south  from  Pisie. 

*he  Maritime  Itinerary  has  '*  Portus  Pisa- 

"<>>  "  in  the  same  position.     Much  doubt 

^'^tt     been    thrown    on    the    antiquity  of 

^^onio  (Rcpetti,  II.  p.   717)  ;  and  the 

^^^b«st  generally  ascribed  to  it  is  that  of 

^Oum  times — either  as  the  Ad  Herculem 

^^     the  Antonine  Itinerary,   on   the  Via 

'^^t^elia,  12  miles  from  Pisse ;  or  the  Labro 

^{  Cicero  (ad  Quint.  Frat.  II.  6) ;  or  the 

r^^Unum,  mentioned  by  Zosimus  (Annal. 

"  cited  by  Cluver) ;  whence  the  modem 

^|^*x^,  IdTomo,  as  well  as  the  Ligumum 

'^^iKliom)  of  the  middle  ages.     Cluyer  (II. 

^*    ^^67),  and  Cramer  (Ancient  Italy,  I. 

^*  175),  place  the  Portus  at  the  mouth  of 

^^  Amo.     Mannert  (Gfeog.  p.  353)  on  the 

^|^«r  hand  contends  for  the  identity  of 

*^hom  with  the  Portos  Pisanus.      He 

^^ces  Labro  at  Salebro  and  Ad  Herculem  at 

^icluio.    An  intermediate  opinion  is  held 


by  Targioni  Tozzetti  (Viaggi  in  Toscana, 
II.  pp.  398 — 420),  who  considers  the  i>ort 
of  Pisie  to  have  been  a  bay  between  the 
Amo  and  the  site  of  Leghorn,  now  filled 
up  with  alluvial  deposits  from  the  river ; 
and  he  finds  Villa  Triturrita  in  some 
Boman  remains  on  the  inner  shoro  of  this 
bay.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  land 
has  gained  considerably  on  the  sea  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Amo,  and  that  this  coast  has 
much  altered  since  ancient  times.  Miiller 
(Etrusk.  I.  1,  2  ;  I.  4,  8),  who  follows 
Tozzetti,  considers  this  port  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  city  by  an  ancient 
branch  of  the  Amo,  now  stopped  up,  one 
of  the  three  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Y. 
p.  222.  If  the  Villi  of  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  be  a  transcriber's  error  for  XIIII, 
which  may  easily  be  the  case,  it  would 
favour  the  claims  of  Livomo,  for  such  is 
the  tme  distance  between  that  port  and 
Pisa. 
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No  traveller,  now-a-days,  who  reaches  Leghorn  by  sea,  omits 
to  make  a  trip  to  Pisa.  Like  the  Itinerant  Gaul  of  old,  he 
leaves  his  vessel  in  the  port,  and  hurries  away  to  lionise  that  city. 
Fisa  indeed  is  a  great  ganglion  in  the  railway  system  of  Ital}', 
being  on  the  highroad  from  London  and  Paris  to  the  Eternal 
City,  and  connected  by  trains  with  Leghorn,  Florence,  and 
Bologna,  as  well  as  with  Genoa  and  Bome. 

Of  the  thousands  that  annually  visit  the  elegant  and  tranquil 
city  of  Pisa,  who  remembers  her  great  antiquity  ? — who  tliinks  oF 
her  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  cities  of  Italy,  prior  to  the 
Trojan  War,  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Pelasgi  on. 
this  coast  ?  ^  The  Pisa  of  the  middle  ages  is  so  bright  a  vision. 
as  to  throw  into  dim  shade  the  glories  of  her  remoter  antiquity^ 
Pisfie  is  one  of  the  very  few  cities  of  Etruria,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  three  thousand  years,  still  retains,  not  only  its> 
site,  but  its  importance,  and  has  shrouded  the  hoariness  o£* 
antiquity  in  the  garlands  of  ever-flourisliing  youth. 

We  have  said  that  Pisa  occupies  her  original  site ;  but  her 
relative  position  has  been  greatly  altered  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies. For  she  anciently  stood  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Amus  and  Ausar  ^ — a  site,  if  we  substitute 
rivers  for  ravines,  very  similar  to  that  commonly  chosen  for 
cities  in  southern  Etruria.  The  Ausar,  now  the  Serchio,  altered 
its  course  somewhere  about  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  and 
found  a  more  northerly  channel  to  the  sea.  In  Strabo's  time 
Pisa  was  only  two  and  a-half  miles  inland,  but  by  the  accumulation 


^  Pisse  is  classed  by  Dionysins  (I.  p.  16) 
among  the  primitive  cities  of  Italy,  either 
taken  from  the  Siculi,  or  subsequently 
built  by  the  confederate  Pelasgi  and  Abor- 
igines. Another  tradition  ascribes  its 
foundation  to  a  Greek  colony  from  Arcadia, 
who  named  it  after  the  celebrated  city  of 
the  Pcloponnerus  ;  another  to  some  of  the 
Greeks  who  wandered  to  Italy  after  the 
Trojan  War  (Serr.  ad  ^n.  X.  179  ;  Strabo, 
v.  p.  222) ;  but  the  connection  with  Piste 
of  Elis  seems  to  have  been  generally  be- 
lieved. Virg.  Mn,  loc.  cit.  ;  Serv.  ad  loc. ; 
Plin.  III.  8;  Claudian.  de  Bel.  Gildon. 
483  ;  Rntil.  I.  565.  573  ;  Solinus,  Polyh. 
VIII.  Servius  records  other  traditions  of 
its  origin,  one  assigning  it  to  the  Celts ; 
another,  that  its  site  had  been  occupied  by 
an  earlier  town,  by  some  called  Phocis,  by 
others  Teuta,  whose  inhabitarts  the  Teutse, 
Teutani,  or  Teutones  were  of  Greek  race. 


Plin.  III.  8.  Cato  (ap.  Serv.^,  though  ad- 
mitting that  this  region  was  origindly 
possessed  by  the  Teutones,  who  spoke  Greek, 
could  not  trace  the  foundation  of  Pisie 
earlier  than  the  arrival  of  the  Etruscans  in 
Italy  ;  and  he  ascribes  it  to  Tarchon.  This 
tradition  of  the  Tentanes,  Miiller  (einL  2, 
9,  n.  55)  regards  as  confirmatory  of  a 
Pelasgic  origin.  Some  say  Piaae  was  taken 
by  the  Etruscans  from  the  Ligurians. 
Lycoph.  Cass.  1356.  cf.  Justin.  XX.  1. 
But  the  almost  concurrent  voice  of  tradition 
assigns  to  Pisoe  a  Greek  origin,  which  its 
name  seems  to  confirm  ;  though  on  the 
other  hand  its  name,  which  Servius  says 
signified  a  moon-shaped  port  in  the  Lydian 
{ie.  Etruscan)  tongue,  may  have  given  rise 
to  these  traditions. 

"  Strabo.   V.   p.    222.      Plin.    UI.    8. 
Butil.  I.  566. 
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of  soil  brought  down  by  these  rivers,  it  is  now  removed  six  miles 
from  the  coast,^  while  the  Serchio  has  left  it  nearly  as  far  to  the 
south. 

Her  remoteness  from  Borne  may  well  account  for  the  absence 
of  historical  mention  of  Pisa  during  the  period  of  Etruscan  inde- 
pendence. Virgil  introduces  her  as  sending  aid  to  ^i^neas  against 
Tumus^ — a  statement  which  can  be  received  only  as  confirmatory 
evidence  of  her  antiquity.  Yet  a  modem  writer  of  great  weight 
does  not  hesitate  to  regard  her  as  one  of  the  Twelve  chief  cities 
of  Etruria.*  The  earliest  mention  of  Pisa  in  history  occurs  in 
the  year  529  (b.c.  225),  when  just  before  the  battle  of  Telamon, 
a  Roman  army  from  Sardinia  was  landed  here.^  Frequent 
mention  is  subsequently  made  of  Pisa,  which  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Ligurian  Wars.®  It  was  colonised  in  the  year  574,  at 
the  request  of  its  citizens.^  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  of  con- 
siderable importance  on  account  of  its  port,  and  was  celebrated 
also  for  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  for  the  quarries  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  for  the  abundance  of  timber  it  yielded  for 
ship-building.^ 

Of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Pisa  scarcely  a  vestige  remains. 
Various  fragments  of  Roman  antiquity  have  been  discovered  on 


^  In  the  tenth  centuTj,  according  to  that 

inmdering  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Pisa 

was  bat  four  miles  inland ;  and  as  in  Strabo's 

time  it  was  only  two  miles  and  a  half,  we 

may  conclude  that  a  thousand  years  earlier 

it  stood  almost  close  to  the  sea.     Strabo 

iloc  cit.)  represents  the  water,  at  the  point 

of  confluence  of  the  riTers,  rising  to  such  a 

height  in  mid  channel,  that  persons  standing 

00  the  opposite  banks  could  not  see  each 

other.   Cf.  Fseudo-Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult. 

€.  94.     Colonel  Mure  remarks  the  similarity 

of  site  of  the  Pisa  of  Etruiia  with  that 

of   Greece — both    occupied    *'a  precisely 

aimUar  region,  a  low,  warm,  marshy  flat, 

interBpeised  with  pine-forest."     TraTels  in 

Greece,  II.  p.  283.    The  analogy  of  site 

may  explain  the  identity  of  name  ;  which 

Hare  is  doubtful  whether  to  derive  from 

wuTM — a  marsh — or  from  itiaaa — the  fir  or 

pine-tree.     The  former,  or  an  equivalent 

derivation,  is  favoured  by  Strabo  (VIII.  p. 

356),  and  by  Eustathius  (ad  Hum.  Iliad. 

XX.   9)  ;   but  the  latter  derives  support 

from  the  actoal  existence  of  pine-woods, 

both  around  the  city  of  Elis,  and  also  on 

this  coast,  in  the  royal  Cascine,  where  they 

over  some  square   miles,  and  are  in  all 


probability  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
forests,  where  Rutilius,  when  weather- 
bound,  amused  himself  with  hunting  the 
wild-boar  (I.  621—8).  The  city  is  called 
Pissa  or  PissoB  by  Lycophron,  Polybius,  and 
Ptolemy. 

*  Virg.  iEn.  X.  179.  He  calhi  her— 
urbs  Etrusca. 

•  Miiller,  Etnisk.  II.  1,  2.  Strabo  (V. 
p.  223)  says  that  it  had  originally  been  a 
flourishing  city.  Mannert  (Geog.  p.  339), 
though  he  does  not  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
Twelve,  calls  it '  *  the  natural  rampart  and 
frpntier-wall  of  Etruria  towards  the  north." 

7  Polyb.  II.  27. 

8  Liv.  XXI.  39  ;  XXXIII.  43  ;  XXXIV. 
56;  XXXV.  21;  XL.  41  ;  XLI.  6.  Pre- 
viously, in  the  Second  Punic  War,  Scipio 
had  made  use  of  its  port.     Polyb.  III.  56. 

'  Liv.  XL.  43.  Festus  calls  it  a  mwii- 
cipium.  Pliny  (III.  8)  and  Ptolemy  (Geog. 
p.  72)  mention  it  among  the  Roman  colonies 
in  Etruria. 

^  Strabo,  V.  p.  223.  Pliny  also  speaks 
of  its  grain  (XVIII.  20),  of  its  grapes  (XIV. 
4,  7),  and  of  its  wonderful  springs,  where 
frogs  found  themselves  literally  in  hot 
water  (IL  106). 
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the  spot ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  sundr}'  sarcophagi,  broken 
statues,  and  numerous  inscriptions,  nothing  remains  above 
ground  beyond  some  mean  traces  of  baths,  and  two  mai*ble 
columns  with  Composite  capitals,  probably  belonging  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  a  temple  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  now  embedded  in 
the  ruined  church  of  San  Felice."  As  to  the  city  of  the  Pelasgi 
and  Etruscans,  it  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  traveller  looks 
in  vain  for  a  stone  of  the  walls,  which  from  the  exposed  position 
of  the  city  must  have  been  of  great  strength — in  vain  for  a  tumulus 
or  monument  on  the  siurrounding  plain — the  city  of  the  dead,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  living,,  of  that  early  period,  is  now  lost  to  the 
eye.  Yet  the  necropolis  of  Pisa  does  exist;  and  traces  of  it  have 
been  found,  not  only  on  the  neighbomdng  hills  of  S.  Giuliano 
and  Vecchiano,  on  the  side  towards  Lucca,  where  are  numerous 
tumuli,  now  broken  down  and  defaced,  so  as  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nised as  Artificial ;  but  also  to  the  west  of  Pisa,  in  the  royal 
tenuta  of  S.  Rossore,  where,  in  the  winter  of  1848-9,  Signor 
Fran9ois  found  numerous  sand-hills,  now  far  inland,  which  he 
proved  by  excavation  to  be  artificial  and  sepulchral,  yielding 
beautiful  Greek  vases  with  red  figm'es  in  a  severely  archaic  style.'^ 
The  only  relics  of  Etruscan  antiquity  now  at  Pisa  ai'e  a  few 
sarcophagi  and  urns  in  that  celebrated  sepulchral  museum,  the 
Campo  Santo.^  Even  these  were  not  found  on  the  spot.  The 
eye  experienced  in  Etruscan  remains  at  once  recognises  them 


*  Eepetti,  IV.  pp.  305,  372  ;  Dempster 
(II.  p.  248)  infers  from  Seneca  (Thyestes, 
I.  123)  that  Pisa  was  anciently  renowned 
for  her  towers  ;  but  the  true  reading  is — 

"  Pisseisque  domos  curribus  inclytas/' 

and  the  line  refers  to  the  city  of  Elis.  The 
Italian  Pisa,  however,  was  renowned  for 
her  towers  in  the  middle  ages.  Benjamin, 
the  Jew  of  Tudela,  who  lived  in  the  tenth 
century,  records  that  nearly  10,000  towers 
were  to  be  counted,  attached  to  the  houses 
— verily,  OS  old  Faccio  degli  Uberti  says  of 
Lucca — "  o  guisa  cC  un  boscheto."  Other 
chroniclers  increase  this  number  to  15,000; 
and  Petrarch  vouches  for  a  great  multitude. 
3  These  tombs  lay  so  close  together  that 
he  could  not  doubt  that  this  was  the  ne- 
cropolis of  ancient  Pisa.  He  found  traces 
of  similar  sepulture  at  intervals  aU  across 
the  plain  from  Pisa  to  the  mountains  of 
Leghorn,  where  Etruscan  tombs  have  also 
been  discovered.  Bull.  Inst.  1849,  pp. 
22-24. 


**  There  are  some  small  copper  coins  with 
the  head  of  Mercury  on  the  obverse,  and 
an  owl,  with  the  legend  Peithbsa,  in  Etrus- 
can characters,  on  the  reverse,  which  most 
probably  belong  to  Pisa.  The  opinion  of 
early  Italian  antiquaries  was  generally  in 
favour  of  Perusia  ;  Lanzi  (Sagg.  II.  pp.  27, 
76)  hints  at  the  Arretium  Fidens  of  Pliny. 
Sestini  (Geog.  Numis.  II.  p.  5)  was  hardly 
less  extravagant  in  ascribing  these  coins  t* 
Veii  (cf.  Mionnet,  SuppL  I.  p.  204).  They 
have  also  been  assigned  to  Pitinum  in  Um- 
bria;  but  MuUer  (Etrusk.  L  p.  338) 
suggests  that  Peithesa  may  be  the  old 
Btniscan  form  of  Pissa ;  and  Cramer 
(Ancient  Italy,  I.  p.  173)  remarks  that  if 
we  suppose  its  pronunciation  to  liave  been 
Pithsa,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  lissa 
of  Lycophron.  Millingen  (Numis.  Anc 
Ital.  p.  170)  thinks  that  these  coins  belong 
to  some  forgotten  town,  near  Todi  inUmbria, 
because  they  are  generally  found  in  that 
neighbourhood. 
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as  the  roha  of  Volterra.  They  were  found  at  Morrona,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and  presented  in  1808  to  the  city 
of  Pisa.  There  is  nothing  among  them  of  remarkable  interest. 
Most  of  them  are  small  square  cinerary  urns,  or  "  ash  chests,*' 
as  the  Germans  term  them,  with  stunted  and  distorted  figures  on 
the  lids.  One  of  these  recumbent  figures  holds  an  open  scroll, 
with  an  Etruscan  inscription  in  red  lettera.  Among  the  reliefs 
are — a  banquet;  a  sacrifice;  a  soul  in  a  quadriga,  conducted 
to  the  shades  by  Charun,  armed  with  his  hammer ;  an  Amazon 
defending  her  fallen  comrade  from  a  bear,  which  emerges  from 
a  well ;  Orestes  persecuted  by  a  Fuiy ;  Neoptolemus  on  an  altar, 
defending  himself  against  Orestes,  who  ruslies  up,  sword  in 
handy  to  slay  him;  the  parting  of  Admetus  and  Alcestis;  a 
griffon  contending  with  three  warriors.  But  the  most  interesting 
Etruscan  monument  here,  though  of  wretched  art,  is  an  urn,  on 
whose  lid  reclines  a  female  figure  holding  a  rhyton,  or  drinking- 
cup,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  fore-quarters.  In  the  relief  below 
is  represented  a  she-demon,  or  Fury,  winged,  torqued,  buskined, 
and  half-draped,  sitting,  spear  in  hand,  between  two  warriors. 
In  character  and  attitude  she  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  one 
of  the  demons  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Grotta  del  Cardinale 
at  Corneto,  who  sits  as  guardian  over  the  gate  of  Hell,  and 
probably  represents  the  Fury  Tisiphone — 

Tisiphoneque  sedens,  paU&  snccincta  craenta, 
Yestibiilain  exBomnis  senrat  noctesque  diesque.* 

In  duty  bound,  I  have  noticed  these  Etruscan  relics.  Yet 
few  who  visit  this  silent  and  solemn  corner  of  Pisa,  where  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  the  city  are  concentrated,  arc  likely  to 
give  them  much  attention.  Few  will  turn  from  the  antique 
pomp,  the  mosque-like  magnificence  of  the  Cathedral — fi:om  the 
fair  white  marvel  of  the  Leaning  Tower — from  the  cunningly 
wrought  pulpit  and  font  of  the  Baptistery — or  even  from  the 
frescoed  visions,  the  grotesque  solemnities  of  the  Campo  Santo, 
to  examine  these  uncouth  memorials  of  the  early  possessors 
of  the  land. 

•  Virg.  ^n.  VI.  555. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

KEENZK— F£  OliENTIA. 


Di  te.  Doniu  ileir  Arno,  adch'  lo  (ftictlj. 
Til,  ID  regio  troDO  alterameote  ossiin, 
Uitnjierinso  ciglio 
Volgiull'  Etnn-ia:— FlLICiJA. 

Florence,  the  Athejia  of  modem  Italy,  in  tlie  days  of  Etruscan 
greatness  and  of  the  earliest  civilisation  of  the  laud,  was  nought. 
She  cannot  claim  an  origin  liigher  than  the  latter. j'ears  of  the 
Roman  Republic'     Yet  she  may  be  regai'ded  as  the  representa- 

•  Fron^nuaiJeColoniiB,  p.13,  cd.  15S8)  1>y  Plinj  llll.  8)  in  hU  liat  of  the  Colaniet 

saja  Plorentia  was  a  colonj  of  tbe  Triam-  in  Etruria — PlueDtitii  vi^^occiti  Amo  op- 

vimte,  e>tabli«h«<l  nncler  the  Lex  Julia ;  iioeiti.     Clnrer  (11.   p.  508)  admits  the 

which  hu  led  Bome  to  conclude  that  guch  higher  antiquity  ;   while  Mannert  (iJeog. 

was  the  date  of  her  foandatioa.     Bepetti,  p.   3031   thinks  the  city  dates  its  origia 

II.  pp.   lOS,   150.      Yet  Florud  (III.    21)  from  the  Ligiiriau  ware.      In  the  reign  of 

ranks  her  with  Spotetiiim,    Interamninm,  Tiberius,  Plotentia  was  an  impartaut  mif- 

and  Pnenest«,  those  "  most  uplenJid  mu-  airlpliiM,  one  of  those  which  sent  ilcpnties 

niripia  of  Italy,"  which,  in  the  civil  wars  to  K/ime,  Id  deprecate  alterations  in  the 

of  Marius  and  Sylla,   snlfered   from   the  conrae  of  the  tnbntarien  of  the  liber; 

Tengeance  of  the  latter.     Some  editions  their  plea  heing  that  if  the  Clania  wen 

have  "Ftuentia,"  but  this  can  be  na  other  diverted  into  the  Arnus,   it  would  bring 

thaii  Florentia,  as  the  same  name  ii  given  destruction    on    their   territory.      Tuit. 
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tire  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  of  Fsesulffi,  whose  inhabitants  at 
an  early  period  removed  from  their  rocky  heights  to  the  banks  of 
the  Amo^ — an  emigration  in  which  Dante,  in  his  Ghibelline 
wrath,  finds  matter  of  vituperation— 

quello  ingrato  popolo  maligno, 
Che  disoeae  di  Fiesole  ab  antioo, 
E  tiene  anoor  del  monte  e  del  macigno — 

■ 

though  it  would  puzzle  a  poet  now-a-days  to  find  any  analogy 
between  the  courteous  and  polished  Florentines  and  the  rugged 
crags  of  Fiesole. 

MusEO  Etrusco. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  make  further  mention  of  Florence, 
than  to  notice  the  collection  of  antiquities  gathered  fi*om  various 
sites  in  Etruria,  and  now  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  in 
this  city. 

This  collection  has  of  late  been  removed  from  the  Uffizj  to 
the  Museo  Egizio  in  the  Via  Faenza.  It  is  open  in  summer 
from  ten  to  four,  and  in  winter  from  nine  to  three.  Admission 
one  franc  ;  on  Sundays  free. 

Black  Pottery,  or  Bucchero. 

First  Room. — The  first  room  you  enter  contains  the  black, 
tmglazed  ware  of  Etruria,  commonly  called  biicchero.  It  is  coarse, 
unbaked  pottery;  its  forms  are  uncouth,  its  decorations  grotesque, 
its  manufacture  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  it  has  little  artistic 
beauty,  yet  it  is  of  extraordinary  interest  as  illustrative  of 
Etruscan  art  in  its  earliest  and  purest  stages,  ere  it  had  been 
subjected  to  Hellenic  influences. 

The  stranger  here  finds  himself  in  a  new  world  of  Etruscan 
art,  for  this  characteristic  and  genuinely  Etruscan  ware  is  not  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  at  Rome,  or  in  the  British 
Museiun,  or,  save  to  a  limited  extent,  in  tlie  Louvre,  or,  I  believe, 


Anna].  L  79.  Vestiges  of  her  Roman 
Eugnificence  remain  in  the  ruins  of  the 
amphitheatre  near  the  Piazza  di  Santa 
Cpocc. 

Liyy  (X.  25)  speaks  of  an  Etruscan  town, 
Abama,  or  as  some  readings  have  it,  Ad- 
bamaha,  which  I^nzi  translates  Ad  Amum, 
and  thinks  that  Florence  may  be  indicated 
iSagg.  I.  p.  877  ;  II.  p.  894) ;  but  from 
the  context  it  appears  that  JArj  could 
bnUy  refer  to  a  city  so  distant  from  Rome. 


-  The  fact  is  not  staled  by  the  ancients, 
but  has  for  ages  been  traditional.  Inghi- 
rami  (Guida  di  Fiesole,  p.  24)  refers  the 
emigration  to  the  time  of  Sylla ;  Repetti 
(loc.  cit.)  to  that  of  Augustas.  According 
to  old  Faccio  degli  Uberti,  the  city  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  **  flower-basket " 
in  which  it  is  situate<I. 

Al  fine  gli  habitanti  per  memoria 
Che  Icra  posta  en  un  gran  cest  de  fiori, 
Qli  dono  el  nome  hello  undo  sen  gloria. 
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in  any  other  public  collection  in  Europe,  save  at  Chiusi,  and  at 
Palermo,  which  now  contains  the  Museo  Casuccini,  once  the 
glory  of  the  former  city. 

This  ancient  pottery  is  so  arranged  in  this  room  that  the 
inqmi'er  can  readily  trace  its  progress  from  its  earliest  and  rudest 
beginnings  to  its  development  in  the  well-lmown  ware  of  Chiusi 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Case  I.  contains  the  most  archaic  vases, 
of  brown  clay  without  any  glaze,  and  not  baked,  but  merely  sun- 
dried,  clumsily  shaped  by  the  hand,  not  by  the  lathe ;  imitations,  it 
may  be,  of  pots  hollowed  from  blocks  of  wood — ;just  such  pots,  in 
fact,  as  are  made  now-a-days  by  the  naked  Indians  of  South 
America,  or  as  were  fashioned  of  old  b}'^  the  primitive  Celts  and 
Teutons.^  Few  show  anv  decorations,  and  those  are  mere  circles 
scratched  round  the  body  of  the  vase,  or  incised  lines,  or  j)unc- 
tured  dots,  with  a  very  rude  attempt  at  design. 

Case  II.  exhibits  the  earliest  specimens  of  Etruscan  black 
ware,  still  extremely  rude  both  in  form  and  decoration,  j^et  show- 
ing an  advance  on  the  brown.  Though  wrought  by  the  hand, 
this  ware  sometimes  bears  a  slight  lustre.  It  is  eitlier  plain,  or 
rudely  scratched  with  patterns  some  of  which  are  familiar,  as 
chevrons  or  meanders,  others  of  more  uncouth  design.  One  pot 
has  large  concentric  squares;  another,  found  at  Orvieto,  is  very 
rudely  made,  and  carelessly  decorated  with  meanders ;  a  third  from 
Cortona  has  three  bands  of  varied  ornaments  on  the  neck,  and  a 
broad  belt  on  the  body  of  the  vase,  all  simply  scratched  on  the  clay. 

In  Case  III.  begins  the  earliest  black  ware  of  Chiusi,  with 
figures  in  relief,  of  which  a  vase  on  the  lowest  shelf  offers  a  curious 
example ;  and  you  can  trace  the  progress  of  this  pottery  round 
the  room,  till  in  Cases  XIV.  and  XV.  you  see  it  in  its  highest 
development,  retaining  the  old  forms,  but  improved  in  elegance, 
and  displaying  a  certain  degree  of  polish. 

This  ware,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  Chiusi,  Sarteano,  Cetona, 
and  the  neighbourhood,  consists  of  tall  ampliorce,  or  olpa,  with 
cock-crowned  lids,  or  of  quaint,  knobbed  jars  or  pots  with  strange 
figures  in  relief — veiled  female  heads,  grinning  masks,  tusk- 
gnashing  gorgons,  divinities  of  most  ungodlike  aspect,  sphinxes, 
pegasi,  chimeeras  of  many  a  wild  conception,  couching  lions  or 
panthers,  and  many  a  grotesque  specimen  of  beast,  fowl,  fish, 

3  Dr.  Birch  (Ancient  Pottery,  p.  445,  it  is  often  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 

2nd  edit.)  points  out  the  resemblance  this  from  the  Celtic  ware  of  France  and  Britain, 

brown  ware  bears  to  the  Teutonic  yases  Thepotteryof  racesinalowstageof  civiliaa' 

found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  says  tion  is  pretty  similar  all  the  world  OTer. 
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and  flower — symbols,  it  may  be,  of  the  earliest  creed  and  rites  of 

the  Etruscans,  or  dim  allusions  to  their  long-forgotten  myths. 
The  oriental  character  of  this  pottery  is  manifest  in  its  decora- 

tjons,  and  its  forms  are  rude  and  clumsy,  in  comparison  with 

those  of  Greek  vases,  seeming  to  indicate  a  far  more  primitive 

epoch,  and  a  very  inferior  civilisation.     The  smaller  ware — the 

jugs,     pots,     and    goblets, 

with  handles  decorated  with 

every  form  of  life,  real  or 

unreal,  and  with  bands  of 

minate    figures    of  myste- 

rions  import,  and  of  Egyp- 
tian rigidity — are  not  less 

archaic  and  curious,  though 

not  strictly  confined  to  the 

said  district  of  Etruria. 
On    the    upper    shelves 

are   not  a  few  of  the   tall 

slender-necked  vases  with 
a  cock    or  a  dove   on   the 

lid,  and  with  veiled  larva, 
or  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

and    other   quaint   devices 

studding  them  in  relief,  as 

Kbown  in  the  strange  ji^, 

illustrated  in  the  annexed 

iroodcut.  It  will  be  found 
in  Case  VI.,  and  is  num- 
bered 1709.    This  vase  was 

probably  purely  sepulchral.  iWHuo  blick  visE  vbox  cmuai. 

Xbe  animals  in  the   lower 

hand  are  hona,  carrying  stags,  conveniently  packed  on  their 
shoulders,  as  a  fox  carries  a  goose.  Wild  beasts  with  then-  prey 
are  most  common  sepulchral  emblems,  not  onlj'  on  Etruscan  but 

on   Oriental  and  early  Greek  monuments.'*     The  heads  in  the 

upper  band  seem  to  have  an  analogy  witli  the  giVtouetteg  on  the 

ptunted  pottery  of  Volterra.     The   three   things  between  them 

appear  to  be  ahbasti — common  sepulchral  furniture.  The  horse 
is  a  well-known  funereal  emblem,  indicative  of  the  passage  from 
one  state  of  existence  to  another.  The  eyes  scratched  on  the 
spout  have  evidently  an  analogy  to  those  so  often  painted  on  the 
*  Sn  VgL  I.,  p.  351. 
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Hellenic  vases ;  and  have  probably  the  same  sjinboUc  meaning. 
The  heads  which  stud  the  handle  and  top  of  this  vase  are 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Larva,  or  the  spirits  of  the  defunct. 

This  ware,  be  it  observed,  is  not  baked,  but  merely  sun-dried, 
unglazed,  and  imperfectly  vftmiahed,  and  often  incapable  of  re- 
taining liquid.     Hence  it  may  be  inferred  th&t  much  of  it  was 
made  expressly  for  sepulchral  purposes.      It  is  certainly  more 
truly  illustrative  of  the  religious  creed  of  the  Etruscans  than  the 
painted  pottery  found  in  the  tombs.     The 
cock  which  crests  so  many  of  these  jars 
must    have    had   a.   sepulchi'al    reference, 
though   of  what   it   is   symbolical   is  not 
evident ;  perhaps  of  the  funeral  games,  as 
we  know  this  bird  was  introduced  in  Greek 
art  as  the  symbol  of  athletic  contests. 

On  tlie  middle  shelf  of  the  same  case 

stand  a  few  canopi — vases  shaped  like  the 

head  and  shoulders  of  a  man,  the  effigy  of 

him  whose   ashes  were  deposited   within. 

These  curious  Egyptian-like  pots  are  found 

chiefly  at  Chiusi.     Those  in  Case  VT.  are 

the  most  worthy  of  notice.     The  central 

one  has  the  head  of  an  ox,  with  an  open 

mouth  for  a  spout,  and  bears  verj'  singular 

reliefs  of  bulls,  each  hobbled  and  held  by 

a  man.     Another  also  is  peculiar,  repre- 

cidOFca  FBoa  chidbi.       senting  the  upper  half  of  a   man,  whose 

head  is  fastened   to   his   shouldei's   by  a 

metnl  pin.     The  vase  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  with  its 

lid  in  the  form  of  a  cap  tufted  by  a  bird,  is  a  good  specimen  of 

an  Etiiiscan  canopus. 

On  the  lower  shelves  are  several  circular  bowls  with  upright 
handles,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  baskets  (as  in  Cases 
VII.,  VIII.} — singular  stands,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
and  in  ignorance  of  their  purpose,  have  been  stjled  "asparagus 
holders  "  (Case  VII.), — a  variety  of  drinking-cups  with  hands  of 
minute  Egyptian-like  figures  in  flat  relief, — some  oblong  strips  of 
black  ware,  commonly  called  laragne,  or  slates,  or  abaci,  but  which 
the  late  Professor  Migharini,  when  Director  of  this  Museum,  used 
jocularly  to  term  Etruscan  "visiting-cards,"  and  which  were  pro- 
bably writing-tablets  (Case  VII.). 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  articles  in  this  black  ware  are 
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the  focolari,  or  ricipieiiti  as  they  are  called,  of  which,  however, 
there  are  no  superior  specimens  in  this  collection.  And  how,  oh 
reader !  shall  I  make  thee  understand  what  tifocolare  is  ?  It  is  a 
square,  paw-footed,  wall-sided  tra^''  of  earthenware,  half  open  in 
front,  set  about  with  prominent  figures  of  veiled  women,  supposed 
to  represent  the  spirits  of  the  dead,^  or  of  winged  demons, 
masks,  or  chimseras ;  and  it  contains,  when  found  in  the  tomb, 
the  strangest  set  of  odds  and  ends  of  crockery,  which  have, 
naturally  enough,  been  mistaken  for  a  tea-service  in  its  tray.^ 
Indeed  the   resemblance  to  that  homely  piece  of  furniture   is 


RXAIE    HBAI>  OK   THE 
7ISH-VASE. 


JUG   IN   THE   FORK  OP  A    FISH. 


striking,  though  the  sugar-basins  inconveniently  outnumber  the 
cups  and  saucers ;  but  there  are  these,  as  w^ell  as  milk-jugs,  and 
spoons  and  ladles,  all  of  the  same  black  ware.  It  is  just  such  a 
qLnt,  clumsy,  primitive  thing  as  you  could  imaginZ-pecuHari- 
ties  of  art  apart — might  have  served  as  a  tea-tray  in  the  time  of 
Alfred,  if  our  sturdy  Saxon  ancestors  could  have  condescended 
to  such  effeminate  potations.  Certain  strange  articles,  however, 
qoite  upset  the  tea-tray — unguentaria,  or  perfiime-bottles,  and 
vases  in  the  shape  of  cocks,  ducks,  and  other  animals.  Such  a 
pot,  for  instance,  as  that  shown  in  the  above  woodcut,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  fish,  with  a  woman's  head  (Case  VII.). 

The  purpose  ihese  focolaH  served  is  matter  of  dispute.     Some 
think  them  intended  for  the  toilet,  and  the  pots  and  pans  for 


*  Ingliinuni  opines  that  these  heads  of 

LiiTB  were  introduced  on  this  pottery  to 

remind  sarriTors  of  their  duties  in  per- 

orming  tlie  ■epolchral  rites.     Mus.  Ghius. 


I.  p.  17.     Gerhard  thinks  they  may  have 
reference  to  the  sacerdotal  costume  of  the 
Btruscans.    Bull.  Inst.  1831,  p.  58. 
'  Sepulchres  of  Etmria,  p.  444. 
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perfumes  ;  others  take  them  for  culinary  apparatus,  or  braziers  ; 
while  others  regard  them  as  purely  sepulchral  in  application  and 
meaning.  If  tlie  latter  view  be  correct,  I  should  still  consider 
them  as  imitations  of  domestic  furniture  once  actually  in  use, 
and  pertaining  rather  to  the  triclinium  than  to  the  toilet.  Those 
which  are  raised  from  the  ground  by  claw-feet,  seem  intended  to 
stand  over  a  fire.  In  domestic  life  they  were  probably  used  to 
keep  meats  or  liquids  hot,  like  the  eschara,  or  braziers,  found  afc 
Pompeii.  At  the  sepulchre  they  may  have  served  the  same 
purpose  for  the  funeral  feast,  or  they  may  have  been  for  fumiga- 
tion, equivalent  to  tlie  censers  or  wheeled  cars  of  bronze, 
thymiateria,  sometimes  found  in  early  Etruscan  tombs.*^ 

Within  this  chamber  is  one  fitted  up  as  an  Etruscan  tomb, 
representing  the  Tomba  Golini,  opened  in  1863,  near  Orvieto,  with, 
exact  copies  of  the  paintings  which  decorate  its  walls.  The  door* 
witli  its  stone  slabs  working  in  sockets  made  in  tlie  threshold  and. 
lintels,  is  ancient,  but  taken  from  a  tomb  at  Chiusi.  The  walls 
of  both  the  chambers  into  which  tlie  tomb  is  divided,  are  covered. 
with  figures  of  great  interest  and  considerable  beauty,  a  detailed, 
description  of  which  I  have  already  given  when  treating  of  the 
necropolis  of  Orvieto,®  and,  therefore,  have  only  to  add  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  have  not  seen  the  originals,  that  these 
are  very  faithful  transcripts,  and  that  the  subjects  are  seen  to 
much  more  advantage  here  than  in  the  tomb  itself,  where  from 
the  intense  humidity  the  figures  are  not  easily  distinguished  from. 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  painted. 

In  the  window  is  a  tall  amphora  from  Pompeii,  with  figures 
j)ainted,  and  two  huge  amphora  from  Basilicata  in  the  fiorid  style. 

Painted  Pottery. 

Second    Boom. — The   next   room   contains    a    collection   of 
figured  vases.     The  old  Government  of  Tuscany  did  not  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity  it  possessed  of  forming  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  the  world.     Most  of  the  articles 


7  Inghirami  thinks  they  were  not  actaally 
used  as  braziers,  but  were  left  in  the  tomb, 
at  the  close  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  va 
fiubstitutes  for  those  of  bronze  which  had 
been  used.  Mus.  Chiusino,  I.  p.  29.  These 
wheeled  cars  or  censers  have  been  found  in 
the  most  ancient  tombs,  viz.  the  Grotta 
dlside  at  Vulci  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  461),  and 
the  Crrotta  Regulini-Qalassi    at  Cervetri 


(Vol.  I.  p.  267  ;  cf.  Mas.  Chius.  tav.  39 ; 
Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  8,  p.  66),  and 
specimens  of  the  ordinary  braziers  of 
Etruscan  sepulchres  are  to  be  seen  in 
almost  eveiy  museum  of  such  antiquities. 
For  illustrations  see  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  ItaL 
taw.  26,  27 ;  Inghirami,  Mus.  Chios. 
tavY.  81,  32,  40. 

»  See  Chap.  XYXVII.  pp.  62-61. 
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discovered  in  the  Duchy  passed  to  Rome  or  into  foreign  countries, 
—comparatively  little  found  its  way  to  Florence.  With  this 
apathy  at  head-quarters,  the  collection  of  vases  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  extensive,  although  much  has  since  been  done  by 
the  Italian  Government  to  enrich  it.  Yet  it  is  characteristic. 
Most  of  the  Etruscan  sites  within  the  limits  of  Tuscany  are  here 
represented  by  their  pottery,  and  there  are  even  some  good  vases 
from  other  districts  of  Italy ;  collected,  of  old,  I  believe,  by  those 
princely  patrons  of  art,  the  Medici. 

The  chief  glory  of  this  collection  strikes  the  eye  on  entering. 
It  stands  in  a  glass  case  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  is  a 
huge,  wide-mouthed  krater,  the  largest  painted  vase,  perhaps, 
ever  found  in  Etruria — certainly  unrivalled  in  the  variety  and 
interest  of  its  subjects,  and  the  abundance  of  its  inscriptions. 
It  is  about  twenty-seven  inches  in  height,  and  little  less  in 
diameter ;  and  has  six  bands  of  figures,  all  in  the  Archaic  Greek 
style — ^black,  tinted  with  white  and  red,  on  the  yellow  ground  of 
the  clay.  It  has  eleven  distinct  subjects,  eight  of  which  are  heroic, 
some  quite  novel;  and  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
explanatory  epigraphs ;  besides  the  names  of  the  potter  and  artist. 
The  design,  as  in  all  vases  of  this  style,  is  quaint  and  hard,  yet 
the  figures  are  full  of  expression  and  energy,  and  are  often  drawn 
with  much  minuteness  and  delicacy.  Unfortunately  it  was  found 
broken  into  numerous  pieces ;  it  has  been  tolerably  well  restored, 
but  some  fragments  are  still  wanting.  Yet  even  in  its  imperfect 
state  it  is  so  superb  a  monument,  that  the  Tuscan  Government 
was  induced  to  relax  its  purse-strings,  and  purchase  it  for  one 
thousand  scudi. 

This  vase  may  be  called  an  Iliad,  or  rather  an  Achilleid,  in 
pottery,  for  its  subjects  have  especial  reference  to  the  great  hero 
of  the  Trojan  War — from  the  youthful  deeds  of  his  father,  and 
the  marriage  of  his  parents,  down  to  his  own  death,  interspersed 
with  mythological  episodes,  as  was  the  wont  of  the  bard, 

"  Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own." 

This  "  king  of  Etruscan  vases,"  as  it.  has  not  unaptly  been 
termed,  was  found  at  Fonte  Botella,  near  Chiusi,  by  Signor 
Alessandro  Francois  in  1845.' 

In  the  same  case  are  a  few  choice  vases,  of  which  the  following 
are  most  worthy  of  notice  : — 

*  Farther  notices  of  this  remarkable  yase  Ann.  Inat.  1848,  p.  882  (Braun);  Bull. 

vUl  be  found  in  Boll.  Inst.  1845,  pp.  118-  Inst.    1863,   pp.   188-192  (Bmnn).      See 

119  (Brann) ;  and  pp.  210-214  (Gerhard) ;  also  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter,  Note  1. 
vou  IL  o 
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Kylix, — Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur.  (Enocho'e, — Dionygus 
with  Maenads.  Kylix. — Man  on  a  banqueting-couch.  (Enochoe. 
— Satyr  and  Msenad. 

The  glass  cases  round  the  room  contain  specimens  of  Greek 
ceramic  art  in  its  diflferent  styles  and  stages ;  but  all  discovered 
in  the   sepulchres  of  Etruria.     Cases  I.  to  Y.  contain  archaic 
Greek  vases,  some  of  the  style  vulgarly  called  Babylonian  or 
Phoenician.     An  amphora,  in  Case  I.,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
transition  from  the  oriental  style  to  that  denominated  the  Archaic 
Greek.     In  the  same  Case  you  see  a  good  example  of  the  latter 
style,  with  black  figures,  representing  Hercules  and  Minerva  in  a 
quadriga,  contending  with  the  Titans.      In  four  kylikes  on  the  top 
shelf,  you  have  specimens  of  the  vases  with  eyes,  so  difficult  of 
explanation ;  and  one  of  them  bears  also  a  curious  scene  of  satyrs 
gathering  the  vintage.     An  amphora  shews  Apollo  seated  under 
a  palm-tree  playing  the  lyre  to  his  sister,  who  is  recognised  by 
her  quiver.     An  cenocho'e  in  Case  IV.  has  a  singulai*  scene  of  two 
Satyrs,  each  bearing  a  Msenad  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  lar^e  wine- 
jar  in  his   hand.      Here   also  is   an  amphora,   with    Hercules 
bearing  the  Cercopian  brothers,  fastened  head-downwards  to  a 
pole,  which  he  carries  across  his  shoulder,  just  as  in  the  well- 
known  metope  from  the  temple  at  Selinus.     The  legend  tells  us 
that  in  spite  of  their  uncomfortable  position  the  brothers  found 
matter  for  laughter ;  but  as  they  are  here  depicted,  with  their 
hair  and  arms  depending  helplessly  in  the  air,  they  seem  rather 
in  a  condition  to  excite  a  smile  themselves,  than  to  raise  one  at 
the  expense  of  their  conqueror.     Another  vase  shows  Hercules 
** taking  a  cup  of  kindness"  with  his  patron,  **the  grey-eyed 
goddess.*' 

For  its  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  none  can  compete  with 
an  amphora  in  Case  V.,  which  represents  the  myth  of  Philoctetes 
and  Ulysses.  In  the  same  Case  is  a  hydria,  displaying  a  spirited 
quadriga. 

All  the  foregoing  are  of  the  Archaic  Greek  style,  with  black 
figures.  Cases  VI.  and  VII.  contain  vases  of  the  best  style,  with 
yellow  figures.  An  cenocho'e  in  Case  VI.  represents  a  man'iage ; 
the  bride  veiled,  attended  by  her  pronuba,  is  giving  her  hand 
at  a  column.  A  kalpis  shows  Triptolemus  on  his  winged  cai', 
between  Demeter  and  Persephone.  Another  beautiful  vase  of  the 
same  form,  represents  Hermes  in  pursuit  of  the  nymph  Herse, 
whose  sisters  run  off  to  inform  their  father.  On  the  shoulder 
of  the  vase  two  naked  girls,  named  "Dorka"  and  **Selinike,"  are 
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performing  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  to  the  great  admiration  of  other 
ladies  looking  on.  In  these  Cases  are  tall  amphora,  like  those 
of  Nola  and  Sicily,  and  a  remarkable  krater  of  large  size,  showing 
Poseidon  striking  a  Titan  to  the  earth  with  a  huge  rock.  It  is  a 
psykUr,  or  double  vase,  the  inner  for  the  wine,  the  outer  for  the 
snow  to  cool  it.  A  kelebe  displays  a  spirited  combat  between 
Centaurs  and  Lapith®.  A  stamnos  shows  Hercules  pla}dng  the 
double  pipes  between  two  Satyrs,  one  of  whom  carries  his  club.^ 

The  most  beautiful  of  these  vases  are  from  Yulci.  In  the 
window  is  a  large  lebes,  of  archaic  art,  on  a  tall  stand,  and  here 
are  also  two  glass  cases  full  of  choice  fragments  of  Greek  pottery, 
all  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 

The  other  cases  in  this  room,  from  VIII.  to  XV.,  contain 
the  pottery  of  the  Decadence,  displaying  comparatively  coarse 
forms,  careless  design,  inferior  taste,  and  love  of  the  nude ; 
resembling  the  ware  of  Magna  Grsecia  rather  than  that  of  the 
pme  Hellenic  style  more  commonly  found  in  Etruria ;  though  a 
few  of  the  vases  are  Archaic  Greek.  Some  are  from  Volterra, 
and  exhibit  the  characteristic  defects  of  her  pottery.  Several 
are  from  recent  excavations  at  Orvieto,  though  very  inferior  to 
the  produce  of  Mancini's  scavi,  as  seen  in  the  collection  of  the 
Conte  della  Faina  at  that  town,  which  is  of  a  much  earlier  and 
better  period. 

A  fragment  of  a  Greek  vase  in  the  central  glass-case  repre- 
sents a  curious  chimsera,  the  hippcdectryon — the  "  horse-cock," 
or  "  cock-horse  " — mounted  by  a  youth,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut 
on  the  next  page.  This  monster  is  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes 
in  his  "Frogs,"  where  it  is  made  a  puzzle  to  Dionysus,  who 
declares  he  had  lain  awake  the  greater  part  of  the  night  trying 
to  find  out  what  sort  of  bird  it  could  be.  To  this  ^Eschylus 
replies  that  it  was  known  as  a  device  painted  upon  ships ;  and 
Euripides  adds  that  it  was  a  figure  such  as  was  often  represented 
on  Median  tapestry.  Aristophanes  generally  qualifies  it  with  the 
epithet  ^ovOos,  or  "  tawny."  ^  This  chimsera  has  also  been  found 
on  ancient  gems,  and  recently  on  a  cornelian  from  Arezzo.  It 
was  used  also  as  a  device  on  shields,  for  so  it  is  represented  on 
A  warrior's  buckler  on  an  amphora  from  Chiusi.* 

It  is  strange  to  find  so  ancient  and  classical  an  origin  for  our 

'  A  description  of  some  of  the  vases  in       Pax.  1177. 
ibis  collection   is  given  by  Heydemann,  '  See  an  article  by  F.   Q.  Gamorriniy 

BolL  Inst.  1870,  pp.  180—187.  Ann.  Inst.  1874,  pp.  236—243. 

-  Aristoph.  Ran.  932,  937 ;  Aves,  800  ; 

o  2 
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old  friend  of  the  nurseryy  and  an  illustration  of  the  familiar 
doggrel  in  this  fragment  of  Greek  pottery,  which  may  well  date  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  the  great  comedian  of  Athens. 


HIPPALKCTBTON,    OR    '' COCK-HORSE,"   FROM  A  QRESK  TA8E. 


Unpainted  Pottery, 

Third  Boom. — Case  I.  contains  a  mould  of  a  pretty  female 
face,  found  at  Orvieto,  with  a  cast  from  it,  together  with  some 
early  red  dishes  from  Cervetri,  a  ntunber  of  archaic  figm'es  of 
household  gods  from  various  sites,  and  votive  offerings  of  limbs, 
eyes,  breasts,  and  other  portions  of  the  human  frame,  as  well  as 
representations  of  domestic  animals  and  cattle,  all  in  terra-cotta» 
In  Case  II.  is  a  collection  of  black  relieved  pottery,  of  the  latter 
days  of  Etruria,  of  elegant  forms  and  brilliant  polish,  imitations, 
for  the  most  part,  of  vases  in  metal,  some  decorated  with  beautiful 
reliefs.  Among  them  notice  a  graceful  krater,  on  the  top  shelf, 
adorned  with  vine-leaves  and  fruit  in  relief,  and  two  phiala,  each 
with  a  spirited  race  of  four  quadriga.  Case  III.  contains  speci- 
mens of  the  unglazed,  uncoloured  pottery  recently  found  at 
Orvieto,  plain  in  material,  but  of  elegant  shapes,  and  decorated 
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^th  figures,  firuit,  and  foliage  in  relief.  Certain  vases  of  this 
<3escription,  found  on  that  site,  were  originally  silvered  in  imita- 
'tiou  of  metal,  and  one  pot  with  reliefs  retains  traces  of  gilding. 
<I^ase  lY.  exhibits  Etruscan  heads  and  masks  in  terra-cotta; 
generally  portraits,  which  were  buried  with  the  dead,  probably  to 
xrecall  their  features  to  the  memory  of  surviving  relatives  on  their 
X>eriodical  visits  to  the  tombs.  Here  observe  a  singular  relief  of 
XJIysses  lashed  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  which  the  rowers  are 
«irging  at  fuU  speed  through  the  waves,  to  escape  from  a  Siren, 
^«vho  seizes  the  gunwale,  and  endeavom*s  to  stop  the  vessel. 
JN^otice  also  a  quaint  female  head,  in  very  archaic  style,  with  hair, 
eyes,  and  ornaments  coloured — ^from  Orvieto.  Case  V.  contains 
some  good  specimens  of  the  red  ware  of  Arretium;  also  a  few 
Ancient  moulds  for  casting  the  same. 

Selow  the  last  four  cases  are  some  curious  Canopi  of  red  and 
l:>lack  ware  ;  the  heads  fastened  to  the  pots  by  metal  pegs,  and  the 
arms  attached  to  the  handles  in  the  same  manner.  Each  head 
lias  a  hole  in  its  crown,  probably  to  let  off  the  effluvium.  Two  of 
these  portrait-pots  are  throned  in  curule  chairs,  also  of  terra- 
cotta.    All  from  Chiusi. 

Flanking  the  doors  of  this  room  are  four  reliefs  in  terra-cotta, 
from  Sarteano. 

A  door  to  the  left  opens  into  a  small  chamber  filled,  with  Greek 
vases  firom  the  once  celebrated  Campana  Collection  at  Borne. 
They  are  of  various  styles  and  forms,  but  aU  have  been  restored, 
<ind  imperfectly,  so  that,  although  some  have  evidently  been 
l^eautiful,  there  is  noHiing  to  merit  a  particular  description. 

Jewelry  and  Glass. 

Fourth  Boom. — This  octagonal  chamber  contains  four  glass- 

"C^ases*      In  that  to  the  left  are  exhibited  the  few  articles  of 

Etruscan  jewelry  which  grace  this  collection.     There  are  three 

Necklaces,  and  several  chaplets  of  laurel  leaves  in  gold,  some 

^nassive  earrings,  from  which  depend  vases  of  delicate  work ;  but 

^^ere  is  nothing  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  exquisite  taste 

^nd  wonderful  elaboration  of  filagi'ee-work  to  which  the  Etruscan 

jewellers  attained.     There  are  some  good  scarabei,  and  a  small 

figure  carved  in  amber.     In  the  case  opposite  is  a  choice  collection 

of  variegated  glass,  mostly  of  the  description  called  Babylonian, 

though  found  in  Greek  and  Etruscan  tombs,  as  well  as  in  those 

of  Egypt  and  Assyria.    But  the  gem   of  this  case  is  a  tiny 
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amphoray  "with  white  figures  in  relief  on  a  black  ground,  in  the 
style  of  the  Portland  vase,  though  very  inferior  in  size,  as  well 
as  in  art.  Among  the  gems  I  sought  in  vain  for  one  repre- 
senting two  Salii,  carrying  five  ancilia,  slung  on  a  pole  between 

them.* 

The  other  three  cases  contain  specimens  of  the  early  money  or 
Etruria — the  as  ntde  and  signatum — from  various  sites  of  that 
land,  as  well  as  the  as  grave  and  its  divisions,  from  Home,  and 
other  cities  of  Latium;  but  the  precise  localities  to  which  the^ 
coins  respectively  belong,  are  not  generally  indicated. 

Sepulchral  Inscriptions. 

Fifth  Eoom. — The  walls  of  this  long  gallery  are  covered  with 
large  sepulchral  tiles,  bearing  inscriptions,  the  greater  part 
Etruscan,  but  a  few  Latin — all,  however,  from  Etruscan  ceme- 
teries. On  benches  below,  are  ranged  numerous  ash-chests  or 
terra-cotta,  and  on  shelves,  many  small  cinerary  pots,  also  in- 
scribed. Among  the  latter  is  one  from  Chiusi,  bearing  the  nam& 
of  "  Tarchu,"  a  name  rarely  seen  in  Etruscan  inscriptions  before 
the  discovery  of  the  "Tomb  of  the  Tarquins"  at  Cervetri.*' 
Another  bears  the  historic  name  of  "  Vipina" — ^Vibenna. 

Bronzes. 

Sixth  Room. — Here  stands  the  celebrated  statue  of  Minerva,, 
found  at  Arezzo,  in  1584.  She  is  represented  nearly  of  life-size^ 
with  her  right  hand  and  arm  extended  as  in  the  act  of  haranguing. 
Her  left  aim,  wrapt  in  her  drapery,  rests  on  her  hip.  The  neck 
of  the  statue  has  suffered  much  from  corrosion ;  the  face  also  in 
a  less  degree.  The  sockets  of  the  eyes  are  empty,  and  were 
probably  filled  with  gems.  Her  hmation  which  hangs  over  her 
left  shoulder,  and  is  drawn  tightly  across  her  body  in  front, 
contrasts  with  the  many  small  folds  of  her  chiton,  which  reaches 
to  her  feet.  Her  helmet  is  crested  with  a  serpent,  an  Etruscan 
feature.  Yet  the  pose  of  the  figure  is  Greek  rather  than  Etruscan, 
showing  great  ease  and  dignity  combined.  If  the  statue  be  really 
from  an  Etruscan  chisel,  it  betrays  the  influence  of  Gi-eek  art  in 
no  small  degree. 

^  This  celebrated   gem,   illastrated  by  Roman  letters — **  Mi  Tesait  Kkia  Tabohu 

Ingbiiami  (VI.  tar.  B.  5,  6) ;  and  Gori  Mexaia."    Micali  giyes  an  illustration  of 

(I.  tab.  198),  is  in  the  Uffizj  collection.  this  pot  in  Mon.  Ined.  tar.  LV.  7. 

*  Thia  inscription  would  read  thus  in 
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The  cases  arannd  the  walls  of  this  octagonal  chamber  are  filled 
vith.  bronzes.  In  that  to  the  right  as  you  enter,  are  some  singular 
ignres,  three  male  and  one 
'emale ;  the  men  wearing 
lelnaets  of  an  unusual  and 
I'ery  simple  foi-m,  and  carrj- 
ng  short  lances,  which  they 
lold  with  both  hands,  tmn- 
ng  their  heads  over  the 
eft  shoulder.  The  woman, 
Iraped  to  her  feet,  wears  a 
!ap  shaped  very  like  the 
lelmet^,  and  her  hair  in 
oDg  tresses  before  and  he- 
iin<l.  These  figures,  14 
nches  high,  though  dis- 
iroportionately  lanky,  have 
uach  character,  and  differ 
widely  from  the  generality 
>f  Etruscan  bronzes.  In 
Jie  same  case  are  two  war- 
.-iors  of  symmeti-ical  pro- 
soEtions,  one  with  a  Greek 
helmet,  spear,  and  shield, 
in  the  attitude  of  attack; 
i  number  of  small  idols, 
chiefly  female,  and  a  herd 
3f  stags,  hares,  and  other 
animals,  all  in  bronze,  and 
all  found  at  a  spot  called 
Brolio,  in  the  Val  di  Chi- 
uia,  now  recognised  as  an 
Ei^truscan  site.*  ^ 

In  the  case  beyond  the        bkokis  atiini  o?  mikkbvi 
Minerva    are    two    bronze 

figures  of  Etruscan  warrioi-s ;  the  larger,  about  a  foot  in  height, 
is  very  similar  to  the  beautiful  Mars  from  Monte  Falterona,  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  His  helmet  has  a  straight  cockade  on 
each  side,  fianking  it  like  asses'  ears ;  he  wears  a  cuirass  and 
greaves,  and  carries  an  embossed  Argohc  buckler,  but  the  sword 
he  held  in  his  right  hand  is  gone.     Here  are  numerous  other 

<  For  m  dcaciiption  of  th«w  brouM,  see  Bntt.  Imt.  1SS4,  pp.  13S-141,  Migluiiai. 
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archaic  figures  of  divinities  and  heroes ;  one  of  Athene  Pro- 
machos,  in  a  talaric  chiton :  besides  centaurs,  pegasi,  and  other 
chimseras,  with  sundry  figures  of  animals,  among  them  a  dog 
with  an  Etruscan  inscription  on  his  back — probably  a  votive 
ofFeringJ  A  pcgasus  attempting  to  rear,  with  a  human  arm. 
holding  up  his  fore-leg,  and  thus  restraining  him,  seems  to 
suggest  that  Rarey  had  his  prototype  in  Etruria,  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era. 

The  next  case  contains  some  elegant  female  figures,  whicli 
formed  the  handles  to  mirrors,  or  patercB;  several  groups  of 
warriors,  carrying  a  dead  or  wounded  comrade ;  also  two  wingei 
Lasas  bearing  a  corpse.  These  groups  were  the  handles  to  the 
lids  of  the  so-called  *' ciste  mistiche,''  the  toilet-cases  of  the 
Etruscan  fair.  Here  are  also  some  graceful  female  statuettes  of 
larger  size  than  usual,  and  two  pretty  figures  of  youths  plaj'ing 
the  lyi'e,  and  dancing  with  castanets. 

The  case  opposite  the  Minerva  is  devoted  to  mirrors,  mostly 
from  Chiusi,  and  with  subjects  incised,  but  none  of  extraordinaiy 
beauty,  though  several  are  of  considerable  interest.  One  of  them 
is  remarkable  as  showing  how  incorrectly  and  confusedly  Greek 
myths  were  sometimes  rendered  by  Etruscan  artists.  The 
mirror  is  in  excellent  preservation,  with  a  beautiful  green  patina, 
and  with  a  border  of  lotus-flowers.  It  represents  "  Eiasun  '* 
(Jason),  with  a  chlamys  only  on  his  shoulders,  bowing  as  a 
suppliant,  and  embracing  the  knees  of  "  Phuphluns  "  (Dionysos) 
who  stands  in  front  of  a  temple,  indicated  by  a  pediment  and  an 
Ionic  column.  At  the  right  hand  of  the  god  stands  the  fair 
Ariadne — "  Aratha  " — clad  in  a  long  peplos,  who  looks  down  on 
the  suppliant  youth,  while  '*  Kastur,'*  (Castor)  standing  behind 
her,  and  a  little  winged  genius,  "  Aminth,"  in  the  foreground, 
complete  the  scene.  It  is  evident  that  the  Etruscan  artist  has 
confounded  Jason  with  Theseus,  whom  he  probably  intended  to 
represent  imploring  Bacchus  to  restore  him  the  bride  he  had  so 
heartlessly  abandoned  in  the  island  of  Naxos.  The  mistake  is 
natural  enough,  seeing  that  both  those  heroes  deserted  the  nymphs 
they  had  seduced  from  the  paternal  roof.  The  mirror  was  foimd  ^ 
at  Bolsena,  and,  as  is  common  with  bronzes  from  that  district 
of  Etruria,  is  inscribed  with  the  word  "  Suthina."  ® 

Another  mirror   in   this   collection  has  peculiar  interest  on 
account  of   tlie  place    of   its    discovery — Sestino,  the    ancient 

7  This  inscription  in  Roman  letters  would  ^  Bull.     Inst.,     1870,    pp.     152-4. — 

bo— **S.  Calustia."  Qamurrini 
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9ttnum,  a  town  situated  among  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  near 
5  source  of  the  river  Pisaurus  or  Foglia.  It  is  the  first  object 
Ktruscan  antiquity  which  has  been  discovered  in  that  region, 
differs  from  ordinary  Etruscan  mirrors  in  being  perfectly  flat, 
B  the  mirrors  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  instead  of  concave ;  and 

0  in  displaying  in  the  figures  incised  on  it,  not  a  subject  from 
5   Greek  mythology,  as  usual,  but  a  scene  of  native  and  rural 

It  exhibits,  in  fact,  a  rustic  dance  beneath  a  portico.  A 
man  clad  in  transparent  drapery,  like  the  nymphs  in  the  painted 
abs  of  Corneto,  and  wearing  a  pointed  tutuluSf  and  large  disk- 
rings,  is  dancing  to  her  partner  opposite,  when  another  man 
m  behind  suddenly  seizes  her  round  the  waist.     Other  women 

1  looking  on.  In  front  a  man  sits  on  the  ground,  holding 
log  by  a  rope  attached  to  his  collar,  and  threatening  him 
b  a  stick.  Below  the  dancers  is  an  inscription  in  Etruscan 
iracters,  which  resembles  the  curious  epitaphs  on  the  tombs 
Orvieto,  "  Mi  .  Ma  .  lena  .  larthia  .  puruhenas."' 

Fbe  last  case  contains  numerous  little  figures  of  deities  and 
res,  some  Roman,  but  many  genuine  Tuscanica  signa,  to  be 
iinguished  by  their  archaic  and  often  grotesque  character. 
cae  are  as  rudely  misshapen  as  those  from  the  Nuraghe  of 
rdinia,  or  the  early  sepulchres  of  Malta ;  others  are  fearfully 
ngated ;  others  have  all  the  Eg^^tian  rigidity,  especially  the 
lalesy  many  of  whom,  with  one  foot  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
ler,  are  holding  out  their  gowns  with  one  hand  as  if  preparing 
the  dance,  in  the  peculiar  attitude  which  characterizes  the 
es  and  the  Nemesis  of  the  Romans.  Certain  of  these  figures 
I  from  Arezzo ;  some  from  Bibbona  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma ; 
1  some  from  Adria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po. 
[  must  not  omit  to  notice  two  archaic  damsels  in  fetid  limestone, 
m  Chiusi,  very  similar  to  the  Proserpine  in  the  Museum  of 
it  town,  who  mount  guard  over  the  inner  door  of  this  chamber, 
recognised  them  as  formerlj'^  in  the  Ottieri  collection  at 
iusi. 

Cinerary  Urns. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Rooms. — In  the  centre  of  the  Seventh  Room 
nds  the  Chimera,  a  celebrated  work  in  bronze,  discovered  at 
ezzo  in  1584,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Minerva.  It  is  the 
[itimate  compound, — 

*  BnU.  loBt.,  1875,  p.  88-  Gamurruil.  ^  Hesiod.  Theog.  323. 
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having  the  body  of  a  lion^  a  goat's  head  springing  from  its  back, 
and  a  serpent  for  a  tail — tlie  latter,  howeyer,  is  a  modern  restora- 
tion. The  figure  is  full  of  expression.  The  goat's  head,  pierced 
through  the  neck,  is  already  dying,  and  the  rest  of  the  creature  is 
writhing  in  agony  from  this  and  another  wound  it  has  received 
from  the  spear  of  Bellerophon.  The  style  of  art  much  resembles 
that  of  the  celebrated  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  but  is  less  archaic ;  and 
its  origin  is  determined  by  the  word  "Tinskvil"  in  Etruscan 
characters  carved  on  the  right  foreleg.^ 

Behind  the  Chimsera  are  two  massive  slabs  of  neiifro,  with  very 
archaic  figures  of  animals  in  rude  relief,  in  square  compartments. 
They  seem  to  have  formed  the  cover-stones  to  a  tomb,  and  to 
have  been  laid  together  gable-wise. 

By  one  window  is  a  headless  female  of  marble,  life-size,  with  an 
Etruscan  inscription  of  two  lines  on  the  drapery.  From  a  hole 
in  the  neck,  it  appears  that  the  head  was  separate,  and  fitted  into 
the  trunk  with  a  plug,  as  is  the  case  with  many  figures  of  terra- 
cotta. By  the  other  window  is  a  curious  flat  stele,  bearing  reliefs, 
on  one  side  displaying  a  sitting  female  figure  of  archaic  character; 
on  the  other  a  sphinx;  the  slab  terminating  above  in  an  antefixal 
ornament.  In  character  this  monument  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  cm*ious  slab-s^eZi^,  recently  foimd  at  Bologna. 

This  room  and  the  next  are  filled  with  sepulchral  urns,  or  ash- 
chests,  the  greater  part  from  Yolterra,  being  a  selection  made  in 
1770  from  the  fruits  of  the  excavations  then  carrying  forward,  and 
at  that  time  reputed  the  most  beautiful  relics  of  Etruscan 
antiquity  extant.  A  few  have  been  subsequently  added  from 
the  same  city,  and  from  Chiusi.  They  are  either  of  travertine, 
alabaster,  or  of  a  yellow  tufaceous  stone.  Out  of  one  hundred, 
very  few  are  of  remarkable  beauty  as  works  of  art.  Indeed,  he 
who  has  visited  Volten-a,  Perugia,  or  Chiusi,  will  find  little  to 
admire  in  the  m*ns  of  this  Museum.  The  figures  on  the  lids  are 
of  the  stumpy,  contracted  form  usual  in  the  "  ash-chests  "  of 
Volterra.  All  are  reclining,  as  at  a  banquet,  the  men,  as  usual, 
are  crowned  with  chaplets,  and  hold  a  goblet ;  many  of  them 
retain  traces  of  the  minium  with  which  they  were  coloured.  The 
women  generally  have  a  fan  or  a  mirror  in  one  hand,  and  a  pome- 
granate in  the  other;  though  several,  of  more  depraved  taste,  hold 

'  See  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  Leyden.     For  further  notices,  see  lAnzi, 

chapter.     The   inscription    "  Tinskvil"    is  Saggio,  II.  p.  236;  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital. 

almost  identical   vith  the  ''Tinskil"  on  III.  p.  61,  tav.  42;  Inghir.   Hon.   Etnis. 

the  Bhoulder  of  a  griffon  in  the  Museum  of  III.  tav.  20 ;  Gori,  Mus.  Etrua.  L  tab.  155. 
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a  rhyton,  or  drinking-cup.^    We  learn  from  them  somewhat  of  the 
liabits  of  the  Etruscan  ladies.    Indeed,  if  we  may  believe  all  that 
has  been  said  about  them,  they  were  ''terrible  ones  to  drink/'  and 
were  apt  to  be  forward  in  pledging  any  gentleman  to  whom  they 
took  a  fancy,  not  waiting,  as  modest  ladies  ought,  till  they  were 
challenged  to  take  wine.*    Very  different  was  the  condition  of 
ihe  Homan  woman  in  early  times.     She  was  not  allowed  to  drink 
wine  at  all,  unless  it  were  simple  raisin-wine.    And,  however  she 
migbt  relish  strong  drinks,  she  could  not  indulge  even  by  stealth ; 
first,  because  she  was  never  intrusted  with  the  key  of  the  wine- 
cellar  ;  and  secondly,  because  she  was  obliged  daily  to  greet  with 
a  kiss  all  her  own,  as  well  as  her  husband's  male  relatives,  down 
to  second  cousins ;  and  as  she  knew  not  when  or  where  she  might 
meet  them  she  was  forced  to  be  wary,  and  abstain  altogether. 
For  had  she  tasted  but  a  drop,  the  smell  would  have  betrayed 
her — "there  would  have  been  no  need  of  slander.''^     The  pre- 
cautionary means,  it  may  be  thought,  were  worse  than  the  possible 
evil  they  were  intended  to  guard  against.    So  strict,  however, 
were  the  old  Bomans  in  this  respect,  that  a  certain  Egnatius 
Mecenius  is  said  to  have  slain  his  wife,  because  he  caught  her  at 
the  wine-cask — a  punishment  which  was  not  deemed  excessive  by 
Bomulus,  who  absolved  the  husband  of  the  crime  of  murder. 
Another  Boman  lady  who,  under  the  pretence  of  taking  a  little 
wine  for  her  stomach's  sake  and  frequent  infirmities,  indulged 
somewhat  too  freely,  was  mulcted  to   the  full  amount  of  her 
dowry.* 

The  ladies  of  Greece  do  not  appear  to  have  behaved  better  in 
this  respect  than  those  of  Etruria,  if  we  may  believe  then*  own 
countrj'men.  "  The  love  of  wine,"  says  Athenceus,  "  is  common 
to  the  whole  race  of  women,"  and  he  quotes  many  Greek  writers 
in  support  of  his  opinion.     Among  them,  Alexis,  who,  in  his 


'  The  rhytoniE^  drinking-cap,  originally, 
perhaps,  in  the  form  of  a  cow's  honi,  as  it 
is  often  so  represented  in  the  hands  of 
Btechos  on  ihe  painted  vases  (when  it 
would  more  correctly  he  called  9kJcera8),hvX  it 
frequently  terminates  in  the  head  of  a  dog, 
fox,  bull,  stag,  boar,  eagle,  cock,  or  griffon. 
In  thia  case  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse's 
head  and  fore-quarters — a  favourite  shape 
with  the  Etruscans.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
presented in  ancient  paintings  with  the 
wine  flowing  in  a  slender  stream  from  the 
extremity.  As  it  could  only  stand  when 
bT«ctedy  it  was  necessary  to  drain  it  to 


the  bottom  before  it  could  be  laid  down. 
It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  indicatire 
of  a  debauch.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  con- 
sidered proper  to  heroes  only.  Athen.  XI. 
c.  4. 

*  Theopompus,  ap.  Athen.  XII.  c.  14. 

'  Polybius,  ap.  Athen.  X.  c.  56.  Alcinus 
(ap.  Athen.  loc.  cit.)  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Polybius,  but  extends  it  to  the 
Italian  women  in  general. 

•  Plin-  XIV.  14.  On  an  amphora  from 
Volterra,  in  this  same  collection,  two  naked 
females  are  represented  pledging  each  other 
in  rhyta. 
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Dancing-Girl,  says  "  Women  are  quite  satisfied,  if  they  get 
enough  wine  to  drink," — and  Axionicus,  who  utters  the  warning 
— "Don't  trust  a  woman  to  drink  water  alone!" — and  Xenar- 
chus,  who  says,  "  I  write  a  woman's  oath  in  wine ; "  and  who 
puts  this  pretty  sentiment  into  a  woman's  mouth,  "  May  it  be 
my  lot  to  die  drinking  an  abundance  of  wine ! "  ^ 

The  reliefs  on  the  urns  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a  poor 
style  of  art;  yet,  as  illustrative  of  the  Etruscan  belief  and 
traditions,  they  are  not  without  interest. 

In  this  room  the  urns  are  numbered  up  to  81 ;  in  the  next 
from  32  to  101.  As  the  numbers,  however,  are  not  attached  to 
the  urns,  but  to  the  places  they  occupy,  my  indications  may  be 
rendered  inapplicable  by  any  shifting  of  the  monuments. 

The  subjects  ai*e  often  mjrthological.  Winged  hippocaitipi,  or 
sea-monsters,  sometimes  with  a  figui'e  on  their  back,  to  symbolize 
the  passage  of  the  soul  to  another  state  of  existence  (No.  12). 
Scylla,  with  fishes'  tails  instead  of  legs,  amidst  a  shoal  of  merry 
dolphins  (94) ;  or  twining  her  coils  round  the  companions  of 
Ulj'sses  (95).  Griffons,  and  other  chimseras,  or  winged  demons, 
guarding  the  urn  which  contains  the  ashes  of  the  dead  (98 — 101). 

Here  are  many  scenes  from  the  Heroic  Cycle  of  the  Greeks. 
Not  a  few  illustrations 

"  Of  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  Theban  line.'* 

Here  Laius  is  dragged  from  his  chariot,  and  slain  by  his  son 
CEdipus,  who  strikes  him  down  with  the  broken  wheel  (29). 
There  (Edipus  is  blinded,  not  by  his  own  hand,  according  to  the 
Greek  tradition,®  but  by  three  warriors,  one  of  whom  thrusts  a 
dagger  into  his  eye  (3).  Of  the  following  events  here  are  also 
illustrations.  The  Siege  of  Thebes  (41).  The  mutual  slaughter 
of  Eteocles  and  Polyneices  (No.  4,  this  um  being  remarkable  for 
its  elaborate  sculptui'e).  The  death  of  (Enomaus,  thrown  from 
his  chariot,  old  Charun,  **griesly  grim,"  seizing  one  of  the  horses 
by  the  ear,  and  a  Fury  standing  behind  with  sword  upraised 
(89,  10).  Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur  (36).  The  parting  of 
Admetus  and  Alcestis  (5,  17,  34,  36—88).  The  Eape  of  Helen : 
the  son  of  Priam  sits  by  his  ship,  waiting  for  the  fatal  gift  of 
Venus,  who  escapes  to  him  by  night,  and  unveils  her  charms  as 
she  approaches  ;  a  Fury  waves  a  torch  over  the  guilty  pair  (45). 
Philoctetes  in  a  cave  in  Lemnos,  with  Ulysses  and  other  Greeks 
around  him  (52).     Telephus  visiting  the  Grecian  Camp  before 

7  Athcn.  X.  56-68.       •  JEschylua,  Sept.  ad  Theb.  783-4 ;  Soph.  (Kdip.  Tyr-  1270. 
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y,  and  threatening  to  slay  the  youthful  Orestes  (46 — 49). 
I  burial  of  Antilochus,  the  beautiful,  the  brave  son  of  Nestor 
.  The  death  of  Troilus,  dragged  from  his  horse  by  Achilles 
.  Paris  taking  refuge  at  an  altar,  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  his 
iJiers ;  Aphrodite  steps  in,  and  saves  the  victorious  shepherd 
— 44),  The  taking  of  Troy :  the  Greeks  descending  from 
wooden  horse,  while  the  Trojans  are  revelling  within ;  the 
;  is  represented  arched,  and  decorated  with  three  heads,  like 
Porta  all*  Arco  of  Volteixa  (54).  The  death  of  Neoptolemus, 
n  by  Orestes  at  the  shrine  of  Delphi  (62 — 65).  Ulysses  plying 
Cyclops  with  wine  (58,  59) ;  or  in  his  galley  struggling  to  free 
iself  from  his  self-imposed  bonds,  that  he  may  yield  to  the 
rements  of  **the  Sirens  three,'*  who  with  flute,  lyre,  and 
idean  pipes,  sit  on  the  cliffs  of  their  fatal  island  (27,  56) ;  or 
sting  the  enchantments  of  "  the  fair-haired "  Circe  (57);  or 
ibating  the  suitors  (61),  who  are  also  represented  at  their 
3ls  before  his  return  (85,  86).  The  boar  of  Calydon  at  bay 
.88). 

lere  "  the  King  of  men  " — lo  gran  Dtica  de*  Greci,  as  Dante 
ns  him — ^is  about  to  immolate  his  virgin-daughter  (50)  : — 

Onde  pianse  Ifigenia  il  suo  bel  volto, 
E  fe  pianger  di  sd  e  i  f oUi  e  i  savi, 
Ch'  ndir  parlar  di  oosl  f  atto  oolto. 

I  there  Clytaemnestra  is  slain  at  an  altar,  or  on  her  guilty  couch 
9,  60);  the  avengers  of  blood,  in  one  instance,  being  three, 
another  urn  Orestes  and  Pylades  are  sitting  as  victims,  with 
ir  hands  bound,  at  the  altar  in  Tauris;  the  libation  is 
red  on  their  heads,  and  the  sacrificial  sword  is  ready  to  be 
wn  by  the  priestesses  of  Artemis  (83,  90).  On  a  fourth  urn 
drama  is  advanced  another  step.  Iphigeneia  discovers  it  is  her 
ther  she  is  about  to  sacrifice,  and  she  stands  leaning  on  his 
d,  with  her  hands  clasped,  in  deep  dejection,  hesitating  between 
8  and  duty.  The  second  priestess  has  her  weapon  still  raised 
ilay  Pylades ;  and  a  third  brings  in  a  tray  with  libations  and 
wrings.  The  daughter  of  Agamemnon  is  naked;  but  her 
ows  are  attired  in  all  respects  like  the  Lasas  and  Furies, 
amonly  represented  in  Etruscan  funeral  scenes.  This  monu- 
nt  is  in  a  superior  style  to  most  of  its  neighbours  (26). 
estes  and  Pylades  assailed  by  the  Furies  (66,  67). 
tf  any  of  these  urns  bear  more  appropriate  subjects  than  scenes 
m  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks.  They  represent  the  final 
ling  of  relatives  and  friends.     The  deceased  is  taking  a  last 
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farewell  of  some  relative,  when  the  minister  of  Death,  mallet  in 
hand,  steps  between  them,  and  indicates  a  door  hard  by  as  the 
entrance  to  the  unseen  world  (74,  81) — 


"  the  gates  of  grislie  Hell, 
And  horrid  house  of  sad  Proserpina. 


ft 


In  another  case  a  similar  demon  rushes  between  the  friends, 
seizes  one,  and  thrusts  them  far  apart  (83) ;  or  a  second  demon 
extinguishes  a  torch.  Here  a  husband  is  taking  leave  of  his  wife, 
ere  he  mounts  the  steed  which  is  to  convey  him  to  the  land  whence 
no  traveller  returns  (82) — or  a.like  fond  pair  are  pressing  hands 
for  the  last  time  at  a  column,  the  funeral  pine-cone  on  which 
marks  the  nature  of  their  farewell  (80).  There,  the  winged 
messenger  of  Hades  enters  the  chamber,  and  waves  her  torch 
over  the  head  of  the  dying  one — or  two  sons  are  performing  the 
last  sad  rites  to  their  father ;  one  is  piously  closing  his  eyes,  and 
the  other  stands  by  comforted  by  a  good  spirit,  while  the  Genius 
of  Deatli  is  also  present,  sword  in  hand,  to  indicate  the  triumph 
he  has  achieved  (73).^ 

The  subjects  on  some  of  these  urns  are  not  easy  of  explanation, 
illustrating,  it  may  be,  some  Etruscan  m}i;h,  of  which  no  record 
has  reached  us.  One  in  pai'ticular,  here  numbered  20,  has  defied 
all  scholaiship  to  unriddle  it.  A  bear  climbing  out  of  a  well, 
though  held  by  a  woman  by  collar  and  chain,  is  contending  with 
some  armed  men,  and  a  winged  Lasa  stands  bj'^  holding  a  torch.^ 

One  of  the  cinerary  urns  foimerly  in  this  collection,  but 
whether  still  gracing  it  or  not  I  cannot  say,  bears  the  figure 
of  a  panther — an  micommon  device  on  urns.  On  the  lid  reclines 
a  male  figure,  with  a  most  expressive  head;  he  is  designated 
"  Arnth  Caule  Vipina,*'  an  inscription  in  which  you  maj^  recog- 
nise the  name  of  Cceles,  or  Coelius,  Vibenna,  the  Etruscan  chief- 
tain who,  as  some  Roman  traditions  assert,  assisted  Romulus 
against  the  Sabines,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  Cselian  Hill,  on 
which  he  made  a  settlement.'*  The  bronze  tablet,  however, 
found  at  Lyons,  on  which  is  preserved  a  fragment  of  an  oration 
by  the   Emperor    Claudius,   represents  him,   according  to   the 

°  There  are  many  other  nms  with  parting  libation  poured  upon  him  as  a  victim.     In 

subjects,  besides  those  sxiecified  above.   But  all  he  is  issuing  from  a  well,  and  is  chained, 

they  speak  for  themselves.  See  Conestabilei  Monumenti  di  Perugia, 

^  There  are  sundry  versions  of  this  myth ;  tav.  48,  49,     Other  urns  with  unintelligible 

in  some  the  monster  has  a  human  body  subjects  are  numbered  13,  19,  23,  24. 

with  a  bear  s  head  ;  in  others  he  is  a  man  '  Dion.  Hal.  II.  86  ;  Festus  v.  Coelius 

with  a  bear's  skin  over  his  head  ;  in  some  Hons. 
he  seizes  a  bystander,  in  others  he  htis  a 
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£txuscan  annals^  to  have  been  the  chieftain  and  friend  of  Mas- 

tftraa.9  who  having  shared  the  varied  fortunes  of  his  lord,  brought 

the     ^remnants  of  his  army  from  Etruria  to  Kome,  where   he 

settled  on  the   Ccelian  Mount,  to  which  he  gave  the   name   of 

lus  cliief,  and  eventually  became  king  under  the  name  of  Servius 

TuHius.*      This  relation  between  these  two  noble  Etruscans  is 

confirmed   by   the    paintings   in  the   Francois  tomb   at  Vulci, 

^here  Mastama  is  represented  liberating  Cffiles  Vibenna  from 

captivity.      From   what   city   of  Etruria    the   latter   illustrious 

warrior  came  to  Eome,  we  know  not,  though  it  is  probable  that 

he  was  from  the  northern  district  of  Etruria,*     The  individual 

vrhose  ashes  are  inclosed  in  this  urn  may  be  presumed  to  have 

been  of  the  same  illustrious  stock. 

Eighth  Boom. — In  the  centre  of  this  room  stands  the 
Arrdigatore,  or  Orator,  a  fine  semi-colossal  statue  in  bronze, 
of  a  senator  or  Lucumo,  clad  in  tunic  and  paKiuwi,  and  high- 
laced  buskins,  and  with  one  arm  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
haranguing.  On  the  border  of  the  pcdlmm  is  an  Etruscan 
iiiscription,  which  in  Roman  letters  would  run  thus  : — 

"  AuLEsi.  Metelis.  Ve.  Vesial.  Klensi. 
KEN.  Phleres.  Teke.  Sansl.  Tenine. 

TUTHINES,    ChISVLIKS" 

showing  this  to  be  the  statue  of  Aulus  Metellus,  son  of  Velius,  by 
a  lady  of  the  family  of  Vesius.  Notwithstanding  this  proof  of  its 
^5^1  the  monument  is  of  no  early  date,  it  has  none  of  the 
ngidity  of  archaic  art,  and  is  probably  of  the  period  of  Eoman 
nomination,  before  the  native  language  had  fallen  into  disuse.^ 


^ter,  p.  502. 

Festus  {t.  V.  Taacnin  Vicum)  wlio  chops 
^^  name  of  Calea  Vibenna  in  half,  and 
^cs  two  brothers  out  of  it,  mentioned 
^  city  whence  they  came,  but  the  word 
"  Japerfect—its  termination  in  **entes" 
««oe  remaining.  MfiUer  (Etnisk.  einl.  2, 
Jj>)  would  read  this  "Volcientes,"  because 

■"^  wm  near  Volsinii,  to  which  city,  from 
*  ?>nipari8on  of  Propert  I V. ,  2,  4,  he  would 
*r**hehero.  The  Lacumo,whom  Dionysius 

^>  37)  represents  as  coming  to  the  assist- 
^^  of  Komulus  "from  Solonium,  a  city 
^;*'>«Btnwcana,"  both  MiUler  and  Niebuhr 
^  p.  297)  identify  with  Gales  Vibenna ; 


tut 


*>  no  such  city  is  mentioned  by  any 


!*^«'  writer,  it  is  probable  that  the  text 
^<*iTnpt;  though  whether  we  should  read 


"Vetdonium"  as  Cluver  (II.  pp.  454, 
473)  imagines,  or  **  Volsinium,"  as  Mi\ller 
opines,  or  ''Populonium,"  as  Casaubon 
and  others  would  have  it,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  name  of  Vibenna — Vipi, 
Vipina,  Vipinanas — has  been  found  on 
sepulchral  inscriptions  also  at  Toscanella, 
Volsinii,  and  Perugia,  and  the  word 
''Vipinal"  is  found  painted  on  a  small 
cinerary  pot  in  this  Museum  of  Florence. 

^  Lanzi  (Sagg.  II.  p.  547)  regards  this 
statue  as  votive,  and  gives  the  inscription 
in  Etruscan  characters  (tav.  III.  7).  It  is 
also  given  by  Micali  (Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  p.  64, 
tav.  44,  2),  and  by  Conestabile,  Mon. 
Pemg.  tav.  99,  2.  The  last-named  writer 
considers  this  statue  as  one  of  the  best 
productions  of  Etruscan  torentic  art  of  the 
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There  is  an  ungainly  and  awkward  air  about  the  figure,  wliich 
marks  it  as  decidedly  non-Hellenic.  It  was  found  in  1566,  at  a 
spot  called  Pila,  near  the  shores  of  the  Thi*asymene.  A  back 
view  of  it  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  opposite,  taken  from  a 
photograph. 

The  Amazon  Sarcophagus. 

But  the  glory  of  this  room  and  of  the  Museum  is  a  large  sarco- 
phagus of  marble,  covered  with  exquisite  paintings — one  of  the 
most  wonderful  as  well  as  beautiful  monuments  of  ancient  art  ever 
rescued  from  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria.  It  was  found  in  1869  by 
the  advocate  Giuseppe  Bruschi,  on  the  Montarozzi,  about  a  mile 
from  Cometo.  The  tomb  had  been  opened  before,  and  rifled  of 
all  its  portable  furniture,  but  the  spoilers  had  left  untouched  the  two 
sarcophagi  it  contained,  of  which  this  is  by  far  tlie  more  beautiful. 
It  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  opposite,  in  front  of  the  Arringatore. 

This  monument  is  about  6j^  feet  long,  and  rather  more  than  2 
wide.  The  paintings,  which  are  on  all  four  sides,  represent 
combats  of  Greeks  with  Amazons.  In  one  of  the  principal  scenes 
the  Amazons  are  fighting  in  chariots,  in  the  other  on  horseback, 
and  in  both  the  end-scenes  on  foot.  We  will  first  describe  the 
chariot-scene. 

From  each  end  of  this  scene  a  quadriga  rushes  in,  drawn  by 
magnificent  white  horses, 

*'  Four  fiexy  steedB,  impatient  of  the  rein/' 

a  pau*  of  Amazons  in  each  car,  contending  with  an  equal  number 
of  warriors  on  foot.  In  the  quadriga  which  is  charging  jErom 
the  left,  the  auriga,  or  driver,  is  in  front,  in  yellow  tunic,  red 
Fhr}'gian  cap,  and  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind  as  she  holds 
the  reins  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  blue  shield  on  her  left  arm 
to  protect  her  comrade ;  who,  bareheaded,  in  a  white  chiton^ 
grasps  the  antyx,  or  front  bar  of  the  chariot,  to  steady  herself  as 
she  hurls  her  lance  at  one  of  her  foes,  and  brings  him  to  the 
ground  beneath  her  horses*  feet.  Both  his  thighs  are  pierced  by 
her  spear ;  he  drops  on  one  knee,  j'et  gallantly  cuts  at  the  horses 
with  his  short  sword.  His  comrade,  a  youthful  Greek,  rushes  to 
the  rescue,  and  endeavours  to  protect  his  fallen  friend  with  his 
large  round  shield.  Both  these  warriors  wear  white  cuirasses, 
yellow  Corinthian  helmets  with  lofty  white  crests,  greaves  also 

third  period,  or  that  in  which  this  art      5th  century  of  Rome,  or  about  300  B.C., 
reached  its  highest  deyelopment ;  and  he      op.  cit.  Y.  pp.  iii, 
confidently  ascribes  it  to  the  middle  of  the 
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•w,  to  represent  brass ;  and  their  flesh  is  painted  red  to 
nguish  them  from  their  foes  of  the  fair  sex.  Both  these 
izons,  as  well  as  the  rest  on  this  sarcophagus,  wear  earrings, 
laces,  and  bracelets — a  tacit  mode  of  expressing  the  fact  that 
3  woman,  whatever  pretence  of  misanthropy  she  may  make, 
mity  completely  extinct.  The  qiiadriga  which  comes  in  from 
right  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  its  fellow.  The  horses 
•ge  in  magnificent  style.  The  fighting  Amazon  here  is  in 
t;  her  head  bare,  her  hair  dishevelled,  eagerness  in  her  eye, 
sion  in  her  mouth,  she  leans  forward  to  pull  her  bow,  and  witli 
id  success,  for  she  has  brought  one  of  her  adversaries  to  the 
md.  Her  auriga,  dressed  precisely  like  her  fellow  in  the 
osite  chariot,  stands  behind,  holding  the  pelta,  or  yellow 
izonian  shield,  on  her  left  arm,  her  rod  or  whip  and  the  reins 
er  right.     The  prostrate  Greek  in  vain  endeavours  with  the 

of  liis  broken  spear  and  uplifted  shield  to  protect  himself 
t  Jl^e  horses'  hoofs ;  but  his  companion,  a  bearded  warrior, 
els  over  him  in  a  spirited  attitude,  and  thrusts  his  lance  into 
leek  of  the  nearest  horse,  which  rears  as  the  blood  gushes 
.  the  wound. 

a  the  other  side  of  the  sarcophagus  the  contest  is  continued, 
^.mazons  being  on  horseback.  Here  the  combat  is  divided 
five  groups  ;  the  most  striking  of  which  is  in  the  centre.  An 
^on,  mounted  on  a  magnificent  white  horse,  the  beau-ideal  of 
d  horsewoman,  with  bare  head  and  long  hair  streaming  in  the 

>  is  defending  herself  against  two  Greeks  on  foot.  She  wears 
Lite  chiton,  or  chemise,  red  drawers,  and  yellow  shoes.  Her 
-  arm  is  raised  over  her  head  as  she  cuts  furiously  at  one  of 
adversaries  with  her  sword.  He  is  a  bearded  man,  with  a 
■Stic  countenance,  calm,  and  dignified,  and  he  parries  her 
B  with  his  shield,  while  he  aims  at  her  horse  with  his  lance, 
heroine  is  assailed  from  the  other  side  by  a  beardless 
ior,  who  attacks  her  with  his  sword.  The  veteran  Greek 
"s  a  highly  ornamented  cuirass  over  a  red  tunic ;  the  younger 
xe  chlamys,  but  no  breastplate. 
H  each   side  of  this   group  is  a  combat  between  a  Greek 

an  Amazon  on  foot,  in  both  of  which  the  Greek  triumphs, 
Ung  his  fair  foe  to  the  gi'ound.     In  one  of  these   groups 

figure  is   almost   obliterated ;    in  the   other  the   wounded 

azon  rests   on  her  hams,  with    her   legs   stretched   out  in 

It,  yet   still  defends    herself  with    her   shield  and    broken 

tir.    In  vain ;  for  her  adversary  seizes  her  by  the  hair,  and 

II  2 
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after  wounding  her  in  the  bosom,  gives  her  the  coup  cle  grace 
with  his  sword. 

In  both  corners  of  this  scene  an  Amazon  on  horseback  contends 
with  a  Greek  on  foot.  To  ihe  right  the  fair  warrior,  in  red  tunic, 
wliite  drawers,  yellow  Phrygian  cap,  and  red  shoes,  with  a  lion's 
skin  over  her  shoulders,  gallops  up  gallantly  to  attack  the  Greeks. 
Her  horse  is  a  superb  white  charger,  carrying  his  head  and  tail 
in  pm*e  blood  style,  and  is  adorned  with  a  necklace  of  gold,  and 
phalera,  or  bosses  of  the  same  metal,  attached  to  the  bridle  ;  and 
she  sits  him  with  all  imaginable  ease  and  grace,  though  with- 
out a  saddle,  and  guides  him,  not  with  the  reins  which  hang 
on  his  neck,  but  by  her  heel,  thrown  back  to  his  flank.  She 
carries  a  spear  in  each  hand,  and  with  one  she  is  taking  aim 
at  her  opponent,  who,  with  lance  poised,  and  shield  upraised, 
stands  awaiting  her  attack.  He  is  accoutred  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Greeks  already  described,  but  has  also  a  sword  slung  at 
his  side. 

The  group  in  the  left  corner  is  very  similar,  var}dng  only  in 
the  details. 

The  ground  of  these  two  scenes  is  coloured  a  j^ale  purple  or 
violet,  and  the  surface  of  the  stone  seems  to  have  been  left  pm*- 
posely  rather  rough,  the  better  to  hold  the  colour. 

At  each  end  of  the  sarcophagus  a  Greek  is  engaged  with  two 
Amazons  on  foot  In  one  case  he  has  overthrown  one  of  his  foes,  «^  > 
who  lies  at  his  feet  naked,  save  her  Phrygian  cap  and  red  shoes.  ^  -• 
She  has  still  a  blue  pelta  on  her  left  arm,  and  raises  her  right,  ^  «> 
though  without  a  weapon,  to  deprecate  the  imminent  thrust  of^^^'f 
his  speai*.  A  second  Amazon  in  a  white  chiton,  with  yellow 
cax)  and  dishevelled  hair,  rushes  forward,  with  pink  j^eZfa  and 
brandished  spear,  to  protect  her  fallen  comrade.  This  group  is 
much  injured,  and  in  parts  obliterated. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  sarcophagus,  a  pair  of  Amazons  are 
getting  the  better  of  theu'  foe.  He  is  a  veteran  warrior  with  a 
grand  head  in  helmet  and  crest,  but  being  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
he  drops  on  one  knee,  and  defends  himself  vigorously  with  sword-C^"*^ 
and  shield.  One  of  his  fair  opponents,  holding  a  bow  in  her  leftJ^^^^^ 
hand,  strikes  at  him  with  a  battle-axe.  The  other  attacks  him-^i^^tf^in 
from  behind  with  a  spear.  Both  wear  Phr}'gian  caps,  red  or:^^^^^ 
yellow  shoes,  and  long  chitones,  one  white,  the  other  red,  reaching^^  ^S 
to  the  middle  of  the  leg  and  gu*t  about  the  waist.  The  red  chitov^:^^^ 
is  of  the  Doric  form,  open  at  the  side,  and  its  "  wings  "  flyin^^  -^S 
apaii;  with  her  N-iolent  action,  disclose  the  thigh  of  the  wearer. 
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The  ground  of  these  two  end-scenes  is  not  purple,  but  a  dark 
grey  approaching  to  black.* 

The  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  is  simply  gabled,  with  a  woman's 
Iiead  at  each  angle  in  relief,  and  a  naked  boy  attacked  by  dogs  in 
t.he  small  pediment  at  each  end.  On  the  lid  is  an  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tdon  of  two  lines,  rudely  marked  in  black  paint.  Another  inscrip- 
l.ion,  nearly  similar,  has  been  scratched  on  the  painted  scene  below, 
<]efacing  the  heads  and  weapons  of  the  combatants.^  It  will  be 
iremarked  that  the  lid  is  of  a  different  and  coarser  material  than 
l;he  sarcophagus,  which  is  of  marble  resembling  alabaster,  and 
I^robably  from  the  Circsean  promontory,®  and  especially  that  the 
^4rt  displayed  on  the  lid  is  much  ruder  and  less  advanced  than 
^hat  of  the  paintings.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sarco- 
X>liagus  is  a  work  of  Greek  art ;  that  the  lid  was  fitted  to  it  subse- 
<iueiitly,  and  decorated  and  inscribed  by  an  Etiniscan  hand  ;  and 
^haty  later  still,  some  other  Etruscan,  dead  to  all  feeling  for  the 
'beautiful,  passed  his  ruthless  hand  over  the  exquisite  paintings 
on  the  sarcophagus,  leaving  the  second  inscription  to  attest  his 
l>arbarisni.  In  short,  this  sarcophagus  appeal's  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  its  lid  that  many  of  the  beautiful  bronze  date  bear  to 
tiheir  figured  handles — the  latter  betraying  the  coarseness,  in- 
elegance, and  realism  of  ordinary  Etruscan  work;  the  former 
breathing  the  refinement  and  ideaUty  of  Hellenic  ail. 

**  The  outlines  of  these  paintings,"  says  a  competent  critic, 
**are  drawn  with  great  energy  and  by  a  decided  hand.  The 
scale  of  colours  is  simple  but  harmonious.  The  darker  shadows 
«ire  scratched  in.  The  half  tints  are  suggested  by  means  of  veiy 
delicate  simple  tints  rather  than  clearly  expressed.  Eveiy 
movement  reveals  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  body.  This 
is  particularly  manifest  in  the  extremities,  wliich,  in  spite  of  their 
&mall  size,  are  rendered  with  wonderful  fidelity.  The  details  are 
Accurately  expressed,  yet  not  so  as  to  predominate  over  the 
essential  elements  of  the  composition.  The  drawing  of  the 
liorses  is  above  all  praise,  and  may  even  be  pronounced  superior 


*  The  only  illustrations  of  these  paintings 
I  have  seen  are  those  published  by  the 
«A.rchaeological  Institute  of  Rome,  Mon. 
Xnsi.  IX.  tar.  LX.  ;  but  they  give  a  very 
iciadeqaate  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
^^Yiginals.  They  fail  even  to  impart  the 
^xnpression  of  the  pure  Greek  art,  which 
strikes  the  beholder  at  first  sight. 

7  The  inscription  on  the  lid  would  run 
tliaB  in  Roman  letters ^''Ramth A.  Huvk. 


Naithuiati.  Nao'VA.  Larthial  Apaia- 
TRU8  ViLBTKRAiAS."  That  ou  thc  sarco- 
phagiis  appears  to  l>e  intended  for  a  cor- 
rection— ^'Ramtha.  Huvknai.  Thui.  Kesu. 
Ati.  Nacna.   Larthial.  Apiatrus  Vile- 

TERAIS. " 

*  Whether  it  be  of  marble  resembling 
alabaster,  or  of  alabaster  resembling  marble, 
is  disputed.  Otto  Donner  pronounces  it  to 
be  of  alabaster.    Bull.  Insi.  1869,  p.  257. 
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to  that  of  the  humaa  figures.  In  shoil,  these  paintings  belong 
to  a  perfect  development  of  the  art,  and  show  the  artist  to  have 
been  capable  of  expressing  the  most  difficult  conceptions."  ^ 

The  subjects  are  Greek;  the  composition,  the  treatment,- the 
design,  the  type  of  countenances,  the  costumes,  tlie  weapons, 
the  general  as  well  as  the  individual  characteristics,  all  breathe 
the  spiiit  of  Greek  art.  Why  then  should  we  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce these  paintings  the  work  of  Greek  hands  ?  Certainly  not 
because  this  chef  d'osuvre  was  found  in  Etruria,  where  so  many 
thousands  of  monuments  of  unquestionably  Hellenic  art  have 
been,  and  are  yearly  being  rescued  from  oblivion.^ 

The  paintings  on  this  sarcophagus  are  not  in  fresco  or  encaustic, 
but  in  distemper,  the  colours  being  laid  on  the  marble  itself, 
without  any  intermediate  stratum.  The  glutinous  vehicle,  how- 
ever, whatever  it  may  have  been,  has  lost  its  adhesive  properties, 
so  that  the  colour  now  comes  off  at  the  slightest  touch." 

Bronzes. 

Ninth  Boom. — A  small  chamber  opening  from  Boom  A^II. 
contains  a  further  collection  of  bronzes. 

In  a  central  glass  case  is  a  splendid  suit  of  Etruscan  armour, 
found  by  Signor  Golini  in  a  tomb  opened  by  him  near  Orvieto  in 


*  Dr.  Helbig,  Bull.  Inst.  1869,  p.  198  ; 
see  the  article,  pp.  193-201.  I  could  not 
perceive  that  the  shadows  were  scratched 
in.  Helbig  truly  observes  that  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  these  paintings  is  very 
like  that  made  by  the  Attic  Ulcytki^  with 
figures  jN&inted  with  various  colours  on  a 
white  ground. 

'  Dr.  Helbig  jioints  out  the  ideality  that 
pervades  the  entire  composition,  in  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  individual 
figures  as  well  as  in  their  physiognomy,  an 
ideality  which  is  departed  from  liere  and 
there  a  little  in  the  heads  of  the  warriors, 
showing  that  the  artist  had  wished  to  in- 
dividualise them,  tut  that  only  the  head 
of  the  young  warrior  who  has  fallen 
wounded  beneath  the  horses  of  the  quadriga 
to  the  right  betrays,  and  in  a  small  degree, 
the  influence  of  Italic  realism.  He  gives 
his  opinion  that  no  monument  yet  disco- 
vered in  Etruria  reveals  the  character  of 
pure  Qreek  art  so  clearly  as  this,  and  that 
if  it  had  not  been  found  on  Etruscan  soil, 
and  had  not  been  of  a  material  un- 
doubtedly Italic,  no  one  would  hesitate  to 


declare  it  a  work  of  Qreek  art  (op.  cit.  p. 
199).  Doctors  differ,  however,  in  matters 
of  ai-t,  as  well  as  of  science,  for  Dr.  Klueg- 
mann  (Ann.  Inst.  1878,  pp.  289-251) 
confidently  pronounces  these  paintings  not 
to  be  by  a  Greek  hand,  but  by  an  Etruscan 
artist  following  the  rules  of  Greek  art 
merely  as  a  basis  for  his  own  style ;  and, 
in  support  of  his  view,  he  points  out  the 
unwarlike  dresses  of  the  Amaions,  the 
strange  nakedness  of  two  of  them  who  are 
vanquished,  and  the  absence  in  the  male 
warriors  of  that  ideality  w^hich  alwaj's 
reigns  in  monuments  of  the  full  and  free 
development  of  Greek  art,  and  the  want 
of  which  reduces  these  warriors  from  heroes 
to  simple  hopliUv,  such  as  are  frequently 
represented  on  Etruscan  monumental  He 
points  out  the  affinity  between  these  paint- 
ings, and  those  representing  the  Bape  of 
the  Leucippides,  on  a  wooden  sarcophagus 
found  at  Kertch. 

'  Otto  Donner,  who  has  carefully  ex- 
amined this  monument,  takes  the  vehicle  to 
havn  been  white  of  egg,  with  or  without  the 
milky  juice  of  figs.    Bull.  Inst  1869,  p.  203. 
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1863.  It  consists  of  an  Etniscan  cataia  or  casque  (repi-esented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut)  with  a  button  on  the  crown,  and  with 
broad  cheek-pieces  (jiarngiia- 
thides)  adorned  with  three  Itu'ge 
bosses  in  rehef,  the  whole  of  fine 
workouinship,  and  with  a  perfect 
patina ;  a  cuirass  in  two  parts, 
front  and  back-piece,  hinged  at 
the  shoulder,  and  beautifully 
modelled,  reproducing  in  bronze 
the  parts  of  the  body  it  was  de- 
signed to  protect ;  with  a  pair  of 
greaves  modelled  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  leg,  to  which  they 
seem  to  have  clung  with  a  spring; 
a  lai|;e  atpU,  or  circular  shield, 
without  boss,  but  with  its  rim 
decorated  with  a  double  gmUoche 
pattern,  and  retaining,  when  first 
discovered,   its  lining   of  wood. 


■xxuclisiK  <> 


Both  greaves  and  cuirass  show  manifest  traces  of  gilding.  In  the 
«ime  case  are  two  sitiihe,  and  an  a'nochw  of  bronze  from  the 
lame  site,  represented  in  the  woodcuts. 
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In  another  case  b}'^  the  window  is  a  bronze  situla,  onl}'  six 
inches  high,  but  decorated  with  reliefs  representing  Hephaistos 
brought  back  to  Olympus  by  Dionysos  and  Ariadne,  attended  by 
Satyrs  and  Msenads.  The  art  is  Etruscan,  modified  by  Hellenic 
influence.  The  word  **  Suthina,"  in  Etruscan  letters,  inscribed 
on  the  body  of  the  donkey  on  which  Ariadne  is  reclining,  seems 
to  mai'k  this  pot  as  a  votive  offering.^  It  retains  traces  of  gild- 
ing. It  was  discovered  in  a  tomb  near  Bolsena  in  1871. 
Another  bronze  pot  shaped  like  a  tankard,  also  bears  the  in- 
scription **  Suthina." 

In  the  case  by  the  window,  is  a  situla  of  silver,  and  of  much 
earlier  date,  with  very  archaic  figures  scratched  on  it  in  a  band. 
The  women  bearing  boxes  are  purely  Egyptian  in  character. 
Among  the  militar}^  bronzes  you  may  notice  a  Greek  helmet  with 
nose  and  check  pieces,  the  latter  hinged,  very  unlike  tlie  Etniscan 
casque  described  above;  spear-heads,  battle-axes,  bits,  spurs,  the 
boss  of  a  chariot  wheel,  and  little  instruments  for  laming  cavalry 
— small  balls  with  four  legs  or  points,  three  of  which  alwajs  rest 
on  the  ground,  while  the  fourth  points  upwards. 

Of  bronzes  for  civil  or  religious  purposes,  there  are  flesh-hooks, 
surgical  instruments,  knives,  some  sacrificial,  others  of  a  crescent 
shape  supposed  to  be  razors,  Jihuhc,  strigils,  buckles,  buttons, 
keys,  hinges,  springs,  mirror-cases  with  beautiful  reliefs  on  their 
lids,  and  the  thousand  and  one  articles  of  domestic  use  which 
composed  the  furniture  of  Etruscan  tombs. 

In  one  case  by  the  window  are  some  elegant  bronze  handles  to 
vases  which  have  perished ;  one  bearing  an  Etruscan  inscription — 
**  TiiANiAs  .  Ceineal  .  Suthina,*' — another,  formed  of  the  body 
of  a  youth,  bending  back,  and  grasping  the  long  curls  which 
depend  from  his  head ;  a  third,  of  the  body  of  a  bearded  man  in 
a  similar  position,  but  with  one  hand  over  his  head,  as  if  asleep, 
the  other  holding  a  vase.  There  are  also  some  lions'  feet  to 
bronze  couches,  adorned  with  groups  of  archaic  figures.  Of  iron 
there  are  sundry  weapons  and  implements,  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural. But  it  is  in  ivory  that  this  museum  is  particularly  rich. 
There  are  some  interesting  plaques  with  figures  in  relief ;  among 
them  a  pretty  fragment  of  Eui-opa  on  the  bull,  and  another  with 
a  group  of  two  sleeping  children,  perhaps  the  ro^-al  twins  of 
Rome,  approached  ^by  a  she- wolf  and  her  cubs — from  a  tomb  at 

'  This  word  is  often  in8cri1)ed  on  bronxes  ''sepulchral,"  and  therefore  »icr«d  and 
foand  at  Volsinii,  see  Chap.  XXXV.  p.  not  for  common  use.  Bull.  Inst.  1875, 
5*29.     Qamurrini  thinks  it  must  signify       p.  87. 
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Chiusi.  Here  are  also  some  beautiful  handles  of  ivory,  bearing 
reliefs,  probably  the  handles  to  bronze  mirrors ;  on  one  is  carved 
I  warrior,  carrying  his  helmet  by  a  ring  at  the  crown ;  on  another, 
m  Etruscan  marine  deity,  with  wings  and  fish-tails. 

In  this  same  room  is  an  article  in  bronze,  which  years  ago  used 
:o  be  inquired  after  by  English  travellers,  as  the  "compass," 
jy  which  the  Etruscans  steered  to  Carnsore  Point,  in  the  county 
3f  Wexford.  The  first  party  who  asked  for  this  instrument  met 
jrith  a  prompt  reply  from  Professor  Migliarini,  then  Director  of 
Antiquities  in  Tuscany.  He  ordered  one  of  his  oflficers  to  take 
:he  Btgnori  to  the  Room  of  the  Bronzes,  and  to  point  out  the 
Btruscan  compass.  **  Compass  !  "  the  man  stared  and  hesitated, 
but  on  the  repetition  of  the  command  led  the  way,  persuaded  of 
Ills  own  ignorance,  and  anxious  to  discover  the  article  with  which 
he  was  not  acquainted.  The  search  was  fruitless — no  compass 
could  be  discerned,  and  the  English  returned  to  the  Professor, 
complaining  of  the  man's  stupidity.  The  learned  Dii'ector,  in- 
dicating the  case  and  shelf  where  it  was  to  be  found,  ordered  him 
to  return  with  the  party.  A  second  search  proved  no  more  suc- 
cessful; and  the  officer  was  obUged  to  confess  his  ignorance. 
Whereon  the  Professor  went  with  the  party  to  the  room,  and 
taking  down  a  certain  article,  exhibited  it  as  the  compass. 
*' Diamine!  "  cried  the  man,  "  I  always  took  that  for  a  lamp,  an 
^ight-branched  lamp."  "  Know  then  in  future,"  said  Migliarini 
^^ih  great  gravity,  "  that  this  has  been  discovered  by  a  learned 
-Ashman  to  be  an  *  Etrusco-Phcenician  nautical  compass,'  used 
*y  the  Etruscans  to  steer  by  on  their  voyages  to  Ireland,  which 
^*s  a  colony  of  theirs,  and  tliis  inscription,  written  in  pure 
•trtiscan  or  Irish,  which  is  the  same  thing,  certifies  the  fact — 
*^  the  night  on  a  voyage  out  or  home  in  sailing  happily  always 
^  ^lear  weather  is  known  the  course  of  going.*  "  * 


Terracottas. 


^enth  lioom. — In  this  passage,  ranged  along  the  walls,  are 


.  Sir  William  Betham,  when  he  found 
"*  ^xure'8  nest  (Etruria  Celtica,  II.  p.  268), 
*Jf  ©Yidently  made  acquaintance  with  the 
^^^c  only  through  'iliustrations,  which  aU 
^^^^nt  hut  one  ricw  of  it.  Had  he  per- 
^^Uy  inspected  it,  he  must  have  confefssed 
^^  ^  lamp,  with  the  holes  for  the  wicks, 
"^^  resenroir  for  the  oil.  The  inscription 
™^  in  a  circle  round  the  bottom,  and  in 
Wttian  letters  would   be  —  Mi.    Suthil. 


Vklthuri.  Thura.  Turks.  Au.  Velthuri. 
Phnisual.  In  the  centre  is  a  Medusa's 
head,  with  wings  on  the  temples,  as  on  the 
lamps  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Volumni  at 
Perugia.  This  monument  has  been  illus- 
trated by  several  of  the  early  writers  on 
Etruscan  antiquities.  Dempster,  de  Etruri& 
liegali,  I.  tab.  8  ;  Gori,  Museum  Etruscum, 
I.  p.  XXX.  ;  Lansi,  Saggio,  II.  tav.  14,  3. 
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little  ash-chests  of  baked  clay — ^miniatures  of  those  in  stone, 
bearing  pretty  figures  reclining  on  their  lids,  not  often  as  at  a 
banquet,  but  generally  sketched  in  slumber,  muffled  in  togas^ 
The  toga,  be  it  remembered,  was  originally  an  Etruscan  robe,, 
borrowed  by  the  Romans,  and  was  used  in  Juvenal's  time  as  a 
shroud  alone  throughout  a  great  part  of  Italy — 

Pars  magna  Italiae  est,  si  vemm  admittlmus,  in  qa& 
Nemo  togam  somit,  nisi  mortuus.* 

Its  sepulchral  use  is  exemplified  in  these  recumbent  figm'es. 
There  is  little  variety  in  the  reliefs  on  these  urns,  which  seem  to- 
have  been  multiplied  abundantly  fi*om  the  same  moulds.  The 
subjects  are  generally  marine  monsters,  the  mutual  slaughter  of 
the  Theban  brothers,  or  Cadmus  striking  down  with  his  plough 
the  warriors  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth  he  had  sown  at 
Thebes.  These  little  urns  were  all  painted,  both  the  figure  on  the 
lid,  and  the  relief  below,  and  some  retain  traces,  more  or  less  vivid, 
of  this  colouring.  In  this  passage  are  two  of  the  tall  red  sepulchral 
vases  of  Csere  or  Yeii,  with  archaic  reliefs,  and  some  cinerary 
urns  of  stone  in  the  form  of  houses  or  temples,  with  the  tile-work 
of  the  roof,  carved  in  detail.  Here  is  also  a  fragment  of  an 
archaic  relief  from  Chiusi,  representing  a  race  of  trigaf  or  three- 
horse  chariots. 

In  the  Palazzo  Buonarroti  at  Florence,  is  a  slab  of  sandstone 
with  the  figure  of  an  Etiiiscan  warrior  in  relief.  He  is  almost 
naked,  having  a  cloth  only  about  his  loins ;  his  hair  hangs  loosely 
down  his  back ;  he  holds  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  a  lotus-flower,  - 
with  a  little  bird  on  the  stalk,  in  the  other.  The  clumsiness,  the 
Egyptian  rigidity  of  this  figure,  mark  it  as  of  remote  antiquity ; 
indeed  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  earliest  known  work  of  the 
Etruscan  chisel  in  stone.  It  bears  an  inscription  in  Etruscan  cha- 
racters.   This  curious  relief  was  discovered  ages  since  at  Fiesole.^ 


In  the  possession  of  the  Marchese  Strozzi  of  Florence  is  a 
specchio,  which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  •*  perhaps  the  most- 

*  JuY.  Sat.  III.  171.  Boman    letters — Lartuii.    Nisks.       ThiB^ 

*  Buonarroti,  Michael  Angelo's  nephew  monument  ia  illustrated  by  GK)ri,   Mua. 
(p.  95,  Ezplic.  ad  Dempst.  II.),  could  not  Btnu.  IIL  p.  ii.,  tab.  18,  1 ;  and  by  Mi* 
tell  the   date   of  its  discovery ;   he  only  call,  Ant.  Fop.  Ital.  III.  p.  80,  tar.  51. 
knew  he  had  received  it  from  his  ancestors.  Gonestabile  (Mon.  Femg.  III.  p.  212)  re- 
The  relief  is  about  3  ft.  9  in.  high.     The  gards  it  as  not  much  later  than  the  days  oE^ 
Etruscan  inscription  would  run  thus   in  Demaratus. 


/ 
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beautiful  and  elegant  mirror  that  ever  issued  from  the  tombs  of 
Jitruria."  It  was  found  near  Sorano,  in  a  sepulchre  which  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  necropolis  of  Sovana,  The 
figures  are  not  incised  on  the  bronze  as  usual,  but  are  in  low, 
Hat  relief,  and  so  elaborately  and  delicately  carved,  as,  though 
1)elonging  to  the  best  period  of  ai*t,  to  mark  a  point  on  the  verge 
of  the  decadence.  At  the  first  glance  they  seem  to  represent  the 
eTudgment  of  Paris,  but  you  presently  perceive  that  although 
'there  is  the  usual  number  of  figures,  Juno  is  absent  from  the 
scene.  The  Phrygian  shepherd  is  there,  sitting,  half-draped,  on 
«i  rock,  and  by  his  side  stands,  with  her  ann  round  his  neck,  in  a 
caressing  attitude,  the  "lively-glancing"  goddess.  Aphrodite, 
She  weal's  pendants  in  her  ears,  necklace,  and  armlets,  but  her 
only  robe  has  fallen  to  her  knees,  leaving  her  chai*ms  exposed. 
Opposite  Paris  stands  Pallas,  armed  and  draped,  leaning  on  her 
spear;  and  behind  her  is  a  naked  figure  of  female  form  and  features, 
and  with  female  ornaments,  holding  a  wand  or  sceptre,  which,  to 
complete  the  subject,  should  be  Hera,  but  it  is  not,  for  it  is 
stooping  to  feed  a  swan ;  and,  yet,  more  strange,  it  is  no  goddess 
at  all,  but  a  male,  or  rather  an  androgynous  figure.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  scene  is  far  from  evident,  and  there  are  no 
inscriptions  attached  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  Gamurrini  takes 
the  hermaphrodite  for  the  Genius  of  Voluptuousness,  and  the 
entire  scene  to  represent  the  selection  by  Paris  of  sensual  pleasure 
in  preference  to  virtue  or  warlike  renown,  as  typified  by  the  grey- 
eyed  goddess.  In  short  in  this  scene  Pans  is  supposed  to  be 
^represented  as  the  moral  antithesis  of  Hercules.^  This  miiTor 
^iras  for  some  time  exhibited  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  at  Florence, 
but  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  in  the  Via  Faenza. 

MONTK   FaLTEROXA. 

Belies  of  Etruscan  art  are  not  always  found  in  sepulchres — 
'Wie  celebrated  lamp  of  Cortona,  and  the  numerous  scarahei  of 
^^hiusi,  are  evidences  to  the  contrary.  But  the  most  abundant 
collection  of  non-sepulchral  relics  that  Etrmia  has  produced  was 
cliscovered  in  the  summer  of  1888 — ^not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^  city  or  necropolis — not  even  in  any  of  the  rich  plains  or  valieya 
"vhich  anciently  teemed  with  population,  but,  strange  to  say  1 
Xiesr  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Apennines,  one  of  the  loftiest 
anoimtains  in  Tuscany,  wliich  rises  to  the  height  of  6,400  feet^ 

7  Bull.  Inst.  1875,  pp.  82—84. 
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and  from  wliicli,  Ariosto  tells  us,  both  seas  are  visible.  This  is 

Monte    Falterona,    about    twenty-five   or    thirty   miles  east  of 

Florence,  the   mountain  in   which  the   Arno  takes  its  rise,  as 
Dante  describes  it — 

Un  fiomicel  che  nasoe  in  Falterona. 

On  the  same  level  with  the  source  of  this  celebrated  river  is  a 
lake,  or  tarn,  called  Ciliegeto,  on  whose  banks  a  shepherdess, 
sauntering  in  dreamy  mood,  chanced  to  cast  her  e3'e  on  some- 
thing sticking  in  the  soil.  It  proved  to  be  a  little  figjire  in 
bronze.  She  carried  it  home  ;  and  taking  it  in  her  simplicity  for 
the  image  of  some  holy  man  of  God,  set  it  up  in  her  hut  to  aid 
her  private  devotions.  The  parish-priest,  i)aying  a  pastoral 
visit,  observed  this  mannikin,  and  inquired  what  it  was.  "  A 
saint,"  replied  the  girl ;  but  incredulous  of  its  sanctity,  or  not. 
considering  it  a  fit  object  for  a  maiden  s  adoration,  he  carried  it 
away  with  him.  The  fact  got  wind  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Stia  del  Casentino,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  resolved  to  make 
researches  on  the  spot.  A  single  day  sufficed  to  bring  to  light 
a  quantitj^  of  such  images  and  other  articles  in  bronze,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five,  lying  confusedly  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  just  beneath  the  surface.  They  then 
proceeded  to  drain  the  lake,  and  discovered  in  its  bed  a  2>rodigi- 
ous  quantity  of  trunks  of  fir  and  beech  trees,  heaped  confusedl}' 
on  one  another,  with  their  roots  often  uppermost  as  if  they  had 
been  overthrown  by  some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature ;  and  on 
them  lay  many  other  similar  figures  in  bronze  ;  so  that  the  total 
number  of  articles  in  this  metal  here  discovered  amounted  to 
between  six  and  seven  Imndred.  They  were  mostly  human 
figures  of  both  sexes,  many  of  them  rejn-esenting  gods  and  Penates, 
varying  in  size  from  two  or  three  to  seventeen  inches  in  height. 
But  how  came  they  here  ?  was  the  question  which  puzzled  every 
one  to  answer.  At  first  it  was  thought  they  had  been  cast  into 
the  lake  for  preservation  duiing  some  political  convulsion,  or 
hostile  invasion,  and  afterwards  forgotten.  But  furtlier  examina- 
tion showed  they  were  mostly  of  a  votive  character — offerings  at 
some  shrine,  for  favours  exjiected  or  received.  Most  of  them 
had  their  arms  extended  as  if  in  the  act  of  i)resenting  gifts; 
others  were  clearly  representations  of  beings  suffering  from 
disease,  especially  one  who  had  a  wound  in  his  chest,  and  a 
frame  wasted  by  consumption  or  atrophy ;  and  there  were,  more- 
over, a  number  of  decided  cx-votos — heads  and  limbs  of  various 
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portions  of  the  human  body,  and  many  images  of  domestic 
nnimals,  also  of  a  votive  character.  All  this  implied  the  existence 
of  a  shrine  on  this  mountain,  surrounded,  as  the  trees  seemed  to 
indicate,  by  a  sacred  gi'ove,  like  that  of  Feronia  on  Soracte,  and 
of  Silvanus  at  Caere ;  ®  and  it  seemed  that,  by  one  of  those 
t;errible  convulsions  to  which  tliis  land  has  from  age  to  age  been 
subject,  the  shrine  and  grove  had  been  hurled  down  into  this 
cavity  of  the  mountain.  It  is  well  known  that  such  catastrophes 
liave  in  past  ages  occurred  on  Monte  Falterona.  For  it  is 
composed  of  stratified  sandstone  (niacigno),  and  argillaceous  schist 
(hisciajo),  which  latter,  being  very  friable,  has  given  way  under 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  and  caused  tremendous 
landslips,  by  which  extensive  forests  have  been  precipitated 
clown  the  slopes.^  No  traces,  however,  of  a  shrine,  or  of  any 
liabitation,  were  discovered  with  the  relics  in  this  lake. 

There  were  some  articles  of  very  different  character  mixed  with 
these  figures,  the  existence  of  which  on  such  a  site  was  still  more 
difficult  to  explain.  Such  were  fragments  of  knives  and  swords, 
and  the  heads  of  darts,  all  of  iron,  in  great  numbers,  not  less,  it 
is  said,  than  two  thousand,  much  injured  by  rust;  besides  great 
chains,  and  JibuUe,  and  shapeless  pieces  of  bronze  from  two 
ounces  to  two  pounds  in  weight,  recognised  by  antiquaries  as  the 
primitive  money  of  Italy — the  as  rude,  which  preceded  the  coined 
xuetal,  or  as  signatum,  and  was  valued  by  its  weight— together 
iirith  fragments  of  the  better  known  coinage.  Broken  potter}*^, 
too,  of  the  coarsest  description,  was  mingled  with  the  other 
articles,  and  also  found  scattered  at  some  distance  from  the 
lake. 

The  weapons  have  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways — as  the 
Telics  of  some  battle  fought  on  the  spot,  which,  be  it  remembered 
i?as  border-ground  for  ages ;  ^  or  as  the  offering  of  some  military 


*  Th&t  of  SilranuB  was  girt  about  with 
lirtrees.     Virg.  JKn.  VIII.  599. 

*  Bepetti  (II.  p.  91)  records  three  of 
these  landslips :  the  first  on  15th  May, 
1335,  when  a  spur  of  the  mountain  slid 
down  more  than  four  miles,  burying  a 
town  with  all  its  inhabitants,  and  render- 
ing the  waten  of  the  Amo  turbid  for  more 
than  two  months ;  the  second  on  18th  May, 
1641 ;  the  latest  on  15th  May,  1827,  when 
the  Amo  was  again  reddened  for  soTeral 
weeks  with  the  mud.  From  the  quantity 
of  water  that  came  down  with  the  first  of 


these  landslips,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  same  causes  were  in  operation  here  that 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Rossberg  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  clayey  ttrata,  lying 
beneath  the  heavier  conglomerate,  were 
converted  into  mud  by  the  percolation  of 
water,  and  ceased  to  be  able  to  support  tho 
superincumbent  weight.  The  season  of  tho 
year  in  which  each  of  these  Italian  land- 
slips occurred,  just  after  the  fall  of  the 
early  rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  winter 
suow,  confirms  this  view. 

1  Bull.  Inst  1838,  p.  70— Migliarinu 
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legion  ; '  or  as  indicating  that  the  shrine  here  was  sacred  to  the 
god  of  war.^ 

A  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  this  lake  has  been  offered  by  the 
late  Dr.  Emil  Braun,  the  learned  secretary  of  the  Archjeological 
Institute  of  Borne ;  and  it  is  so  novel  and  ingenious  that  I  must 
give  it  to  the  reader. 

He  commences  by  observing  that  the  trees  found  in  the  lake 
had  been  completely  deprived  of  vitality,  the  water  having 
absorbed  all  the  resinous  parts  which  they  possessed  when  green. 
He  considers  that  the  convulsion  or  dislocation  of  the  mountain, 
which  hurled  them  into  this  spot,  must  have  occmTed  long  prior 
to  the  period  when  the  bronzes  and  other  articles  were  here 
deposited,  otherwise  the  latter  w^ould  have  been  buried  beneath 
the  former,  and  not  regularly  set  around  the  lake.  He  thinks 
that  the  lake  was  formed  at  the  time  that  the  landslip  occurred, 
and  that  its  waters  acquired  a  medicinal  quality  from  the  trees  it 
contained,  the  parts  which  gave  them  that  virtue  being  identical 
with  those  from  which  modem  chemistry  extracts  creosote.  Now, 
the  diseases  which  are  shown  in  the  ex-votos,  are  just  such,  he 
observes,  as  are  remediable  by  that  medicine.  The  styptic  water 
of  Pinelli,  so  celebrated  for  stopping  the  hemorrhage  of  recent 
wounds,  has  a  base  of  creosote ;  and  hither,  it  seems,  flocked 
crowds  of  wounded  warriors,  who  left  their  weapons  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  cure.  The  virtues  of  the  same  medicine,  in 
curbing  the  attacks  of  phthisis  are  now  recognised  by  medical  men 
of  every  school ;  and  by  patients  labouring  under  this  disorder 
the  lake  seems  to  have  been  especially  frequented.  Creosote 
also  is  a  specific  against  numerous  diseases  to  which  the  fair  sex 
are  subject,  and  such^seem,  from  the  figures,  to  have  resorted  in 
crowds  to  these  watere.  To  free  this  theory  from  the  charge  of^ 
caprice  or  fantasy,  the  learned  doctor  cites  the  case  of  a  similar 
lake  in  China,  which  is  known  to  have  imbibed  marvellous 
medicinal  qualities  from  the  trunks  of  trees  casually  immersed  in 
its  waters.* 


'  Bull.  Inst.  1838,  p.  66— InghiramL 
»  Bull.  Inst.  1842,  p.  180— Braun. 
*  Bull.  Inst.  1842,  pp.  179—184.  The 
opinion  that  tho  bronzes  were  deposited  as 
votive  ofTerings  around  the  lake,  is  borne 
out  by  a  similar  fact  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers.  The  sacred  lake  and  grove  of 
Venus  Aphacitis,  in  Coelo-Syria,  between 
Biblos    and  Heliopolis,    stood    near    the 


summit  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  in  its 
watera  votaries  were  wont  to  deposit  their 
gifts,  which  were  not  only  of  bronze,  gold, 
and  silver,  but  also  of  linen  and  biuu* ; 
and  a  yearly  festival  was  long  held  there, 
which  was  ultimately  suppressed  by  Oon> 
stantino.  See  Bull.  Inst.  1845,  p.  96,  and 
the  authorities  there  cited. 


/ 
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5  it  to  medical  readers  to  determine  the  correctness  of 
>ry ;  to  me  it  seems  that  se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato, 
t  add  a  word  on  the  bronzes.     Most  are  very  rude,  like 
ings  of  peasants,  but  a  few  are  in  the  best  Etruscan 
)ne  antiquary  considers  them  to  show  every  stage  of  art, 

infancy  to  its  perfection  under  Greek  influence,  and 
►  its  decline.^  Another  perceives  no  traces  of  Boman, 
ss  of  Imperial  times,  but  refers  them  all  to  a  purely 
rigin.'  Certain  it  is  that  some  show  the  perfection  of 
1  art.  Such  is  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  with  helmet, 
and  shield,  generally  called  Mars,^  which  may  rival  that 
aid  deity  in  the  Florence  gallery, — a  Hercules,  with  the 
in  over  his  shoulders — the  "  saint,"  I  believe,  qf  the 
1,  though  "not  in  saintly  garb,"®^-a  Diana,  said  to 
\  the  celebrated  archaic  statue  of  marble  found  at  Pom,- 
id  a  woman's  leg  and  arm  of  great  beauty.*  These,  with 
)re  of  the  choicest  produce  of  the  lake,  are  now  to  be 
;he  British  Museum,  in  the  "Boom  of  the  Bronzes." 
1  more  recent  discovery  has  been  made  on  one  of  the 
es,  between  Monte  Falterona  and  Bomagna,  where  many 
ire  found,  principally  asses,  but  among  them  a  very  rare 
is,  like  that  in  the  Bacci  collection  at  Arezzo,  which  till 

been  unique.^ 

een  miles  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Arezzo  is  the 
vn  of  Figline,  which  had  never  been  suspected  of  possess- 
uscan  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood,  till  in  1843  a 
•e  was  discovered  on  a  hill  hardly  a  mile  beyond  it.  The 
i  fallen  in,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  tomb  had  been 
3f  masonry,  the  hill  being  of  too  soft  an  earth  to  admit  of 
•es  being  excavated ;  the  pavement  was  of  opus  incertum 
J  singular  feature,  which  I  have  never  seen,  or  heard  of 
iing  elsewhere  in  an  Etruscan  tomb.®    But  a  still  more 

rini,  BalL  Inst.  1838,  p.  69.  cerium  of  the  pavement  was  only  a  col- 

,  Men.  Ined.  p.  89.  lection  of  small  stones  put  down  at  random, 

tay.  12.  for  no  mention  is  made  of  cement,  which 

tar.  15.  forms  the  basis  of  the  Roman  masonry 

otioes  of  this  carious  lake  and  known  by  that  name.     Farement  of  any 

B,  see  Bull.  Inst.  1838,  pp.  65 —  description  is  almost  unknown  in  Etruscan 

uni) ;  1838,  pp.  69 — 70  (Migli-  tombs.     But  pavements  of  small  pebbles 

2,  pp.  179 — 184  (Braun) ;  Mi-  have  been  found  in  the  so-called  tomb  of 

Ined.   tar.  12 — 16  pp.   86 —  Agamemnon,  just  opened  by  Dr.  Schlie- 

in's  review  of  the  same,  Ann.  maan,  at  Mycenie.     I  have  discovered  very 

,  p.  854.  similar  pavements  in  certain  Q^reek  tombs 

,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  89.  which  I  have  opened  in  the  Cyrenaica. 
f  be  that  the  so-called  opus  in- 
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remarkable  thing  was  that  around  one  of  the  urns,  which  had  a 
recumbent  female  figure  on  the  lid,  was  scattered  an  inmiense 
quantity  of  gold  leaf  in  minute  fragments,  twisted  and  crumplerU 
which  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  over  the  figure  in  a  sheet  oir 
veil,  and  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fall  of  the  roof, 
which  had  destroyed  most  of  the  urns.  It  was  of  the  pures'fc- 
gold,  beaten  out  very  thin ;  and  the  fragments  collected  weighec' 
about  half  a  pound.^ 

Other  Etruscan  relics  have  been  discovered  in  tlie  neighbour 
hood  of  Florence  in  past  times.  Buonarroti — ^the  painter*: 
nephew — states,  that,  in  1689,  at  a  spot  called  St.  Andrea 
Morgiano,  in  the  heights  above  Antella,  a  village  a  few  miles 
the  south-east  of  Florence,  he  saw  an  Etruscan  inscription  cut  i: 
large  letters  in  the  rock.^  At  Antella  has  also  been  found  a  steler^^, 
or  monumental  stone,  with  bas-reliefs,  in  two  compartments — odk.  « 
representing  a  pair  of  figures  on  the  banqueting-couch,  and  a. 
slave  standing  by ;  the  other,  a  pair  sitting  opposite,  with  a  tabl.e- 
between  them.  It  is  of  very  archaic  character,  and  the  Egyptiaxt 
rigidity  of  the  figures  and  cast  of  the  countenances  is  very  marked. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Signor  Penizzi  of  Florence.^ 

At  San  Martino  alia  Palma,  five  or  six  miles  from  Florence,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Leghorn,  some  monuments  of 
Etruscan  art  have  been  found — a  female  statue  of  marble,  head- 
less, with  a  dove  iu  her  hand,  and  an  inscription  on  her  robes  ;^ 
and  a  singular,  circular,  altar-like  cippusy  four  feet  high,  with 
figures  in  high  relief — a  warrior,  preceded  by  two  lictors,  and 
followed  by  two  citizens,  one  of  whom  is  embracing  him.  It  has- 
an  Etruscan  inscription  above.^ 


'  For  a  description  of  this  tomb  see 
Migliarini,  Bull.  Inst.  1843,  pp.  35-37. 

*  Buonar.  i>.  05,  Explicat.  ad  Dempst. 
torn.  II.  Fa«'sen  (p.  65,  ap.  Gk>ri,  Mas. 
Btrus.  III.  tab.  XV.),  however,  represents 
it  as  merely  a  huge  stone  cut  from  the 
rock,  15  Roman  feet  long,  by  6  high,  with 
letters  6  inches  in  height.  The  inscription 
translated  into  Roman  letten  would  be 

TULAR   .    MP  .    A   .    VIS  .    VL  . 
AU  .  CURCLI. 

*  Inghirami  gives  illustrations  of  this 
singular  stele  (Mon.  Etrus.  VI.  tav.  0.  D . 
£.)  This  is  an  instance  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  mode  of  determining  the  antiquity  of 
monuments  from  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  beard.     Inghirami  pronounces  that 


this  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  fifth  oen' 
tury  of  the  City,  because  the  males  hero* 
are  beardless ;   and  barbers  are  said  hf 
Pliny  (YII.  59)  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Rome  in  the  year  454 ;  wheieas  tb^^ 
style  of  art,  a  much  safer  criterion,  show^ 
this  monument  to  be  of  much  earlier  date^ 
and  of  undoubted  Etruscan  antiquity.   Se^' 
Vol.  I.  p.  381. 

•  Buonan-oti  (pp.  18,  29,  tob.  XLIII.>- 
took  this  figure  for  Venus,  or  the  nynpi>^ 
Begoe,  of  whom  mention  has  already  beei>' 
made — Vol.  I.  p.  478. 

7  Buonar.  p.  29,  tab.  XLVI.    The  lictof* 
had  no  axes  in  their  fcutces.     Both  thes^ 
monuments  were  formerly  in  the  posseaaoO' 
of  the  Delia  Stufa  family.     Where  tbef 
are  now  I  do  not  know. 
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At  San  Cusciano,  eight  or  ten  miles  on  the  road  to  Siena, 
£lti-iiscan  inscriptions  and  bronzes  have  been  found  in  ages  past ;  ® 
and  about  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  Pogna,  or  Castro  Pogna, 
on  a  height  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Tavamelle,  on  the  same 
road,  numerous  Etruscan  m-ns  have  been  found,  three  or  four 
centuries  since.     They  are  said  to  have  been  of  marble  and  of 

■ 

elegant  character,  and  to  have  had  peculiarities  of  form  and  style. 
Tlie  castle  was  destroyed  in  1185.  The  site  must  have  been 
originally  Etruscan.  ^  . 


APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    XL. 

Note  I. — The   FRAX901S   Vase.    See  p.  81. 

This  monument  is  of  such  splendour  and  interest,  that  it  demands  a 
detailed  description.  Like  the  painted  pottery  of  Etruria  in  general,  it 
Teprcsents  subjects  from  the  mythological  cycle  of  the  Greeks,  and  all  its 
inscriptions  are  in  the  Greek  character. 

To  begin  with  the  neck  of  the  vase,  which  has  two  bands  of  figures : — 
The  upper  contains,  on  one  side,  the  Hunt  of  the  boar  of  Calydon.  All  the 
heroes,  and  even  the  dogs,  have  their  appellations  attached.  The  most 
prominent  are  Peleus,  Meleagros,  Atalate,  Melanion,  Akastos,  Asmetos, 
Simon,  and  the  great  T\vin-brethren  Kastor  and  Poludeukes  (Pollux).  At 
^h  end  of  this  scene  is  a  sphinx.  On  the  other  side  is  a  subject  which  is 
explained  as  the  Return  of  llieseus  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Minotaur,  and 
^he  rejoicings  consequent  on  his  triumph.  A  galley  full  of  men  wearing 
PttaH,  and  in  attitudes  of  exultation,  is  approaching  the  land ;  Phaidimos 
JQinps  ashore ;  another  casts  himself  into  the  sea,  in  his  eagerness  to  reach 
^  beach,  on  which  a  band  of  thirteen  youths  and  maidens — all  named  seriatim, 
^  holding  hands-^are  dancing  in  honour  of  the  hero  Theseus,  who  plays 
^«  lyre,  with  Ariaxe  (Ariadne)  at  his  side. 

^e  second  band  has,  on  one  side,  the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse, 
'"'with  names  attached.  Here  again  Theseus  takes  part  in  the  combat,  in 
^•^ch  the  Greeks  fight  fully  anned,  but  the  Centaurs  with  stones  and  boughs 
^*  trees.  On  the  other  side,  are  the  Funeral  Games  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  repre- 
Jjnted  by  a  race  of  five  qtuulrigce,  driven  by  Gluteus,  Automedon,  Diomedes, 
^^^ifAsipos,  and  Hire  .  .  on  ;  while  Achileus  himself  stands  at  the  goal  with  a 
*''Pod  for  the  victor,  and  other  tripods  and  vases  are  seen  beneath  the  chariots. 

^e  third  and  principal  band  represents  the  Man*iage  of  Peleus  and 
^^^a  The  goddess  is  sitting  in  a  Doric  temple.  Before  the  portico,  at 
^  Altar,  designated  BOM . .,  on  which  rests  a  kantharusj  stands  her  mortal 
*l*^,  his  hand  held  by  the  Centaur  Chiron,  who  is  accompanied  by  Iris,  with 

^uooar.  p.  96.  are  now  called  Le  ^lasse  del  Foggio  di 

Baonjur.  pp.  33,  et  teq.     Bepetti  (IV.       Marcialla. 
^  498)  nyi  that  iJie  ruins  of  the  castle 
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her  cculuceua ;  tlie  Nymplw  Hkstia  and  Chariklo,  and  another  of  indistinct 
name  ;  Dionysos  bearing  an  amphora  on  his  shoulders  ;  and  the  tliree  Horal 
Next  comes  a  long  procession  of  deities  in  quatlrigce — Zeus  and  Hera  in  tlie 
first,  attended  by  Crania  and  Kaliope.    Who  follow  in  the  next  two  chariots, 
is  not  clear — the  name  of  Anphitrite  is  alone  legible  ;  but  both  are  attended 
by  the  other  Muses.    Ares  and  ArnRODiTE  occupy  the  fourth  car ;  Hebme*? 
and  his  mother  Maia,  the  sixth  ;  and  the  name  of  Ocheanos  is  alone  left  to 
mark  the  occupants  of  the  seventh.     HEniAiSTOS  mounted  on  his  donkey" 
terminates  the  procession. 

On  the  fourth  band,  Achilles  is  displaying  his  proverbial  swiftness  of  foot:^ 
by  pursuing  a  youth  who  is  galloping  with  a  pair  of  horses  towards  tli.^ 
gates  of  Troy.     The  same  subject  has  been  found  on  other  vases  ;  but  this 
is  the  first  to  make  known  the  youth  as  Troilos.    The  son  of  Pcleus  is 
followed  by  Athkxa,  Hermes,  by  his  mother  Thetis,  and  Rhodia — all  ne«r 
a  fountain,  with  its  Greek  designation — Kprjvt) — where  Troilus  seems  to  ha'V'e 
been  surprised.     Under  his  steeds'  feet  lies  a  water- jar,  called  vd/>ia,  wlii oh 
has  been  cast  away   in  terror  by   a  nymph  who  is  near  bun.     The  walls 
of   Troy,    to    whicli    he    hastens,    are    painted   white,  and    are    of  regular 
Greek  masonry.     The  gate  is  not  arched,   but  has   a  flat  lintel.    From   it 
issue  Hektor  and  Polites,  armed  for  tlie  rescue  of  their  brother.    Outside 
the  gate,  on  a  seat  or  throne  marked   Gaicof,  sits  the  venerable  Priamos, 
talking  with  Antenor,  draped  like  himself  in  chiton  and  chlamys.    At  ihe 
fountain  stands  AroLON,  and  a  Trojan  (Troon)  is  filling  a  jar,  the  water  flow- 
ing from  spouts  like  panthers'  heads. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fountain,  is  the  Return  of  Hephaisi'OS  to  Heaven. 
Zeus  and  Hera  occupy  a  throne  at  one  end  of  the  scene,  and  behind  them 
are  Athena,  Ares,  and  Artemis  ;  while  before  them  stand  Dionisos  and 
Haphrodite,  as  if  to  plead  for  the  offending  son  of  Jove,  who  follows  on  an 
ass,  attended  by  Silenoi  and  the  Nymphs  (Xiphai). 

The  fifth  band  contains  the  common  subject  of  beasts  and  chiniffiras  of 
various  descriptions  engaged  in  combat,  or  devouring  their  prey — griffons, 
sphinxes,  lions,  panthers,  boars,  bulls,  &c. 

The  sixth  band  is  on  the  foot  of  the  vase,  and  represents  the  Pigmies, 
mounted  on  goats  for  chargers,  and  anned  with  slings  and  clubs,  encounter- 
ing their  foes,  the  Cranes.  Neither  of  these  last  two  bands  has  inscriptions. 
The  potter's  and  painter's  names  are  on  the  principal  band.  The  vase  speaks 
for  itself,  and  says, 

l^320AlA3HlfllTM>"  CHtias  drew  me," 
and  EPAOTlMO<MEnOIE$EA/  "  Ergotimos  made  me." 

The  inscriptions  run,  some  from  right  to  left,  but  most  from  left  to 
right,  generally  according  to  the  direction  of  the  figures  to  w^liich  they  i^ 
attached. 

On  one  handle  of  the  amphora^  is  a  winged  Diana  grasping  two  lio^* 
by  the  neck,  and  on  the  other  a  similar  figure  holding  a  panther  and  a  stag- 

^  The  winged  Artemis  on  the  Chest  of  type  in  the  Babylonian  cylinders,  vbere 

Cypselns  held  in  this  way  a  lion  in  one  they  are  often  represented,  throttling  lioo* 

hand,  and  a  panther  in  the  other.    Pausan.  or  swans. 
V.  19.     Such  figares  seem  to  hare  their 
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And  beneath  these  groups  is  AiAS  (Ajax)  bearing  the  dead  body  of  Akileus. 
Within  each  handle  is  a  Fury,  with  open  mouth,  gnashing  teeth,  wings 
j*pread,  and  in  the  act  of  running — ^the  same  figure  that  occurs  so  often  on 
Ktruscan  vases  and  bronzes.  An  ilhistration  of  it  has  been  given  in  the  eyed 
^Itjr  from  Vulci,  at  page  4G2  of  Vol.  I. ;  and  a  further  specimen  is  presented 
in  the  goblet  at  page  128  of  tliis  volume. 

Note  IL — The  Amazon  Sarcophagus.    See  p.  96. 

The  battle  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Amazons  was  a  favourite  subject  with 

^^ncient  artists,  and  representations  of  this  combat  are  among  the  most  ex- 

Quisite  works  of  the  Hellenic  chisel  that  have  come  down  to  us.    They  adorned 

tlie  frieze  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassas,  and  the  Mausoleum  of  HaHcar- 

na.S8us,  and  with  what  wonderful  spirit  the  subject  was   treated  on   those 

'lionuments,  the  reliefs  in  the   British  Museum  remain  to  attest.    It  was 

sculptured  by  Phidias  on  the  shield  of  the  great  chrj^selephantine  statue  of 

F*alla8  in  the  Parthenon,  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the   Olympian  Jove   at 

A^thens  (Pans.  I.  17,  2  ;  Plin.  xxxvi,  4,  4).    It  was  also  a  favourite  subject 

^or  the  pencil  among  the   Greeks,  but  of  such  productions   no  examples 

t>€5jond  the  designs  on  painted  vases  have  hitherto  been  known  to  us.     This 

sarcophagus,  then,  is  unique  in  showing  us  how  the  subject  was  treated  in 

C'oloure.    We  know  that  the  Poikile  at  Athens  was  adorned  with  pictures  of 

tliis  combat  by  Mikon,  the  contemporary  and  fellow-labourer  of  Polygnotus 

Cleans.  I.  15,  2  ;  Plin.  xxxv.  35)  ;  and  that  he  repeated  the  subject  on  one 

o£  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  (Paus.  I.  17,  2);  and  it  must  have 

^^een  to  one  or  both  of  those  paintings  that  Aristophanes  alludes,  when  he 

'^iakes  the  Chorus  in  Lysistrata  (G77 — 9)  exclaim,  "  A  woman  is  an  excellent 

''ider,  and  has  a  good  seat,  and  would  not  fall  off  when  her  horse  gallops. 

I-K>ok  at  the  Amazons,  whom  Mikon  painted  mounted  on  horses  fighting  with 

the  men !  "     Mikon,  be  it  remembered,  was  renowned  for  the  skill  with  which 

"e  depicted  horses  (Paus.  I.  18,  1).    It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in 

the  gcenes  on  tliis  sarcophagus  we  see  copies,  entire  or  in  part,   of   those 

celebrated  Athenian  paintings.     One  feature  in  these  scenes  is  worthy  of 

notice.    The  heroines  are  not  represented  combating  from  chariots  in  the 

reliefs  either  from  Phigaleia  or  Halicarnassus  ;  nor,  so   far   as  we  know,  in 

^^y  other  production  of  Hellenic  sculpture  or  painting  which  portrayed  this 

wlebrated   myth,    unless  it    be    on  figured   vases.     In   this    respect    the 

*^3rcophagu8  in  this  Museum  is  unique.    Of  vases,  the  only  instance  I  can 

fecoUect  in  which  quadrigas  are  introduced  into  the  combat  of  Greeks  with 

Amazons,  is  that  of  the  grand  hrater  from  Ruvo  in  tlie  Museum  of  Naples. 

^^on.  Inst  II.  tav.  30. 
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CHAPTER   XLI. 

FlESOL'E.—F^ESUL^. 


Vires  Bntcm  Tetcrei  earnm  arbium  hodieqae  DUgoitudo  ooUnUt  nuEDium. 

VELL.  PltEKCt-LU9. 

The  first  acquaintance  the  traveller  in  Italy  makes  wi'' 
Etruscan  antiquities — the  first  time,  it  may  be,  that  he  is  r 
minded  of  such  a  race — is  generally  at  Fiesole.  The  clat 
vicinity  to  Florence,  and  the  rpport  that  some  remains  are  to  1 
seen  there,  far  older  than  Roman  days,  attract  the  nsitor  to  il 
spot.  He  there  beholds  walls  of  great  massiveness,  and  a  fie 
other  remains,  but  forma  a  veiy  imperfect  conception  of  the  ra.< 
that  constructed  them.  He  learns,  it  is  true,  from  the  sltJ 
displayed  in  these  monuments,  that  the  Etruscans  could  not  ha.*^ 
been  a  barbarous  people ;  but  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
civilization  are  to  liim  still  a  mysterj-.  It  is  not  at  Fiesole  tin 
this  early  people  is  to  be  comprehended. 

^Vho,  that  has  visited  Florence,  does  not  know  Fiesole — tl 
Hampstead  or  Highgate  of  the  Tuscan  capital — the  Sunday  rest> 
of  Florentine  Cockneyism  ?  Wlio  does  not  know  that  it  fom 
one  of  tlie  most  picturesque  objects  in  the  scenery  aroond  tb* 
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most  elegant  of  cities,  crowning  a  height,  three  miles  to  the 
north,  with  its  vine-shaded  villas  and  cypress-girt  convents,  and 
rearing  its  tall  cathedral-tower  between  the  two  crests  of  the 
ount?  Who  has  not  lingered  awhile  on  his  way  at  Dante's 
ill,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exclusiveness  of  English  proprietorship , 
Avlo  has  not  in  imagination  overleaped  the  walls  of  the  Villa 
liallowed  by  "  The  Hundred  Tales  of  Love,"  and  beheld 

"  Boooaocio'8  Gazden  and  its  faeiy, 
The  love,  the  joyaunoe,  and  the  gallantly  ? '' 

Though  a  description  of  Fiesole  is  to  be  found  in  every  guide- 
l>ook  that  treats  of  Florence,  yet,  as  an  Etruscan  city,  it  demands 
some  notice  from  me. 

As  the  visitor  ascends  the  hill  by  the  new  carriage-road,  he  will 

I>erceive,  just  before  reaching  the  town,  a  portion  of  the  ancient 

'Wall  climbing  the  steep  on  the  right.     This  is  a  very  inferior 

si>ecimen,  in  point  of  massiveness  and  preservation,  to  what  he 

ay  see  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city.     Let  him  then  cross  the 

iazza,  where  he  should  secure  the  services  of  Michele  Bongini 

cicerone,  and  take  the  path  behind  the  apse  of  the  cathedral, 

"^^liich  will  lead  him  to  the  northern  brow  of  the  hill.     Here  he 

fi^nds  a  superb  remnant  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  stretching 

^'^ay  to  his  right,  and  rising  in  twelve  or  fourteen  courses  to  the 

■■height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.     The  masonry  is  widely  diflferent 

from  that  of  ancient  sites  in  southern  Etruria.     The  hard  rock  of 

'^^lich  the  hill  is  composed,  correctly  termed  macigno  by  Dante, 

^ot  admitting  of  being  worked  so  easily  as  the  tufo  and  other  soft 

Volcanic  formations  of  the  southern  plains,  has  been  cut  into 

l^locks  of  various  sizes,  as  they  chanced  to  be  split  out  from  the 

Quarry,  but  generdlly  squared,  and  laid  in  horizontal  courses. 

Strict  regularity,  however,  was   by  no  means   observed.      The 

bourses  vary  in  depth  from  about  one  foot  to  two  or  three,  the 

Average  being  above  two;  and  in  length  also  the  blocks  differ 

Si^atly,  some  being  as  much  as  seven,  eight,  nine  feet,  and  the 

congest  twelve  feet  and  a  half,  while  others  are  square.     The 

Joints  are  often  oblique,  instead  of  vertical,  and  in  some  parts 

"there  is  a  wedge-course,  as  in  the  walls  of  Populonia,  Perugia, 

^d  Todi,  but  without  any  apparent  object.     It  is  evident,  how- 

^^er,  that  the  aim  of  the  builder  was  regular  masonry,  but  he 

^^  fettered  by  his  materials.     In  many  parts  where  the  angles 

^^the  blocks  did  not  fit  close,  a  portion  was  cut  away,  and  a  small 

^^ne  fitted  in  with  great  nicety,  as  in  the  most  finished  polygonal 
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walling.  Though  the  edges  of  the  blocks  have  in  general  suffer^^— ued 
from  the  weather,  the  joints  are  sometimes  extremely  neat,  arr^xrund 
it  is  apparent  that  such  was  originally  the  character  of  the  whoLKT^Dle. 
No  cement  or  cramping  was  used  ;  the  masses,  as  usual  in  ther 
eai'ly  structures,  held  together  by  their  own  weight.^ 

This  masomy  is  by  no  means  so  massive  as  that  on  oth 
Etruscan  sites  of  the  same  character — ^\^olterra,  RusellsB,  Corto 
for  instance ;  yet,  from  its  finish,  its  excellent  preservation,  a 
the  height  of  the  walls,  picturesquely  draped  with  ivj-,  and  ove 
shadowed  by  oaks  and  cj'presses,  it  is  very  imposing. 

The  lower  entrance  to  the  lane,  by  which  the  visitor  descen 
from  the  Piazza,  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  gate ;  and  in  t 
road  below  it,  mixed  with  modern  repairs,  are  remains  of  the 
pavement — not  of  polygonal  blocks,  as  used  by  the  Bomans,  b^zJbut 
of  large  rectangular  flags,  furrowed  transversely  on  account  of  t-^i^Khe 
steepness  of  the  road.     This  is  a  style  often  adopted   by  t— r^the 
Greeks.^    Its  dissimilarity  to  Boman  pavement,  its  relation  to 

the  gate  in  the  Etruscan  walls  hard  by,  and  the  large  size  of 

the  blocks  or  flags,  rendering  removal  a  work  of  great  difficult  — tv, 
induce  me  to  consider  it  of  Etiiiscan  antiquity,  though  this  is  t — •he 
only  site  in  Etruria  where  I  have  observed  it. 

In  this  portion  of  the  wall  open  two  passages,  whose  naiT«-^  ow 
dimensions  prove  them  to  have  been  nothing  but  sewers,  to  dn — ^=^^ 
the  area  of  the  city ;  as  was  usual  on  Etruscan  sites.  In  t^  ^he 
volcanic  district  such  sewers  are  cut  tlirough  the  tufo  cliffs  ^° 
which  the  walls  rest ;  but  here,  as  in  other  cities  of  Northe^^"^ 
Etruria,  there  being  no  cliffs,  and  the  fortifications  rising  frcni^^^^ 
the  slope  and  fonning  a  revetement  to  the  higher  level  of  the  ci^^*y» 
they  are  made  in  the  wall  itself.     So  also  at  Volterra.     Of  t — -^^ 


^  At  the  angles  of  the  blocks  holes  may 
often  be  obserred,  which  have  evidently 
been  made  subsequently ;  most  probably, 
like  those  in  the  Coliseum,  in  the  search 
for  the  metal  cramps,  which  were  supposed 
to  hold  the  masses  together.  For  such 
reckless,  destructive  barbarism  is  always 
ignorant  and  indiscriminating.  A  striking 
proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  JBgina,  where,  even 
in  the  monolithic  columns,  the  barbarians 
have  made  holes  for  the  same  purpose,  at 
the  height  where  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  lind  the  joints  of  the  frusta ; 
thus  unwittingly  paying  the  highest  com- 
pliment to  the  exquisite  workmanship  of 
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the  Greeks.     For  this  fact  I  am  indel 
to  Mr.  Edward  Falkener. 

'  This  ribbed  jMYcment,  or  cordirM^^^^^ 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the  Cydo 
cities  of  Italy.  It  is  found  at  Pozzuoli 
the  ascent  to  the  Street  of  Tombs.  I 
observed  it  also  in  the  ancient  roadi 
Syracuse,  where  the  rock  itself  is  so  - 
rowed,  and  on  the  ascent  to  the  Acrop*  ^^  ' 
of  Athens.     The  pavement  at  Cyrtne,  ^' 

tolled  by  Pindar  (Pyth.  V.  121,  e«  «fg.)^  ^  ^ 
of    the  same  description.     Mr.    Edw^^"" 
Falkener  tells  me  that  he  has  remai-^^^^^ 
similar  pavement    at  Eleuaa   or  Seb^»  ^ 
in  Cilicia,  at  Labranda  in  Caria,  an^    '^ 
Termessus  in  Pamphylia. 
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same  character  may  be  the  apertures  in  the  walls  of  the  so-called 
Pelasgic  towns  of  Latium — Norba,  Segni,  and  Alatri ;  but  these 
of  Fffisulse  are  much  inferior  in  size.^  The  smaller  of  them  has 
a  doccia,  or  sill,  serring  as  a  spout  to  carry  the  fluid  clear  of  the 
wall.  The  other  runs  in  very  far  in  a  straight  line,  but  being 
too  small  to  admit  a  man,  it  has  never  been  fathomed.  But  the 
most  singular  feature  of  this  sewer  is,  that  on  the  wall  beneath  it 
is  scratched  a  figure,  the  usual  symbol  among  the  ancients  of 
reproductive  power.  It  is  here  so  slightly  marked,  as  easily  to 
escape  the  eye  ;  *  it  may  possibly  have  been  done  by  some  wanton 
hand  in  more  recent  times,  but  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its  antiquity. 
That  such  representations  were  jilaced  by  the  ancients  on  the 
walls  of  their  cities,  there  is  no  lack  of  proof.  They  are  found 
on  several  of  the  early  cities  of  Italy  and  Greece,  on  masonry 
polygonal  as  well  as  regular.^ 

The  reason  of  this  symbol  being  placed  in  such  positions  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  Inghirami  thought  it  might  be  to  intimate 
the  strength  of  the  city,  or  else  to  show  defiance  of  a  foe,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  gesture  of  contempt  and  defiance,  still 
in  use  among  the  southern  nations  of  Em'ope  ;^  it  may  also  have 
had  the  same  meaning  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  where  it  was 
used  as  afascimim  or  charm  against  the  efiects  of  the  evil  eye.*^ 


'  The  openings  in  tlie  vails  of  these 
three  Latin  tdwns  are  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  enter,  and  may  have  been  posterns. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  they  were  conduits 
or  sewers,  though  that  at  Norba  is  of  the 
usual  size  of  Etruscan  sewers — ^about  seven 
feet  high,  and  three  wide. 

*  Its  existence  was  unknoMm  to  the 
eiceranef  until  I  pointed  it  out  to  him  in 
June,  1876. 

*  The  best  known  of  these  sites  is  Alatri, 
where  the  s3rmbol  tripled,  and  in  relief,  is 
sculptured  on  the  lintel  of  the  above- 
m^mtioned  sewer,  postern,  or  passage, 
which  opens  in  the  polygonal  walls  of  the 
citadeL  It  is  also  found  tripled  on  the 
polygonal  walls  at  Grottatorre,  near  Cor- 
rcse  in  Sabina.  On  the  ancient  wall  in 
the  Terra  di  Cesi,  three  miles  from  Temi, 
the  same  symbol  in  relief  occurs  in  a 
similar  position  at  the  angle  of  the  wall, 
which  is  here  of  rectangular  blocks  (Micali, 
Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  7,  tav.  13);  and 
on  the  ancient  fortifications  of  Todi,  on  the 
Umbrian  bank  of  the  Tiber,  of  similar 
masonry,  it  is  found  in  prominent  relief, 


near  the  church  of  S.  Fortunato.  Ask  for 
'*//  ptzzo  di  marmo.*'  It  is  also  to  be 
seen  on  a  block  at  an  angle  of  the  walls  of 
Oea,  in  the  island  of  Thera,  in  the  JEgsean 
Sea,  with  the  inscription  ro7s  ^IXois  an- 
nexed, which  has  been  considered  a  mere 
euphemism  to  assist  the  fascinum  in  avert- 
ing the  effects  of  the  eril  eye.  The  same 
turpicula  re«,  as  Varro  ( L.  L.  YII.  97)  calls 
it,  has  been  found  on  the  doors  of  tombs 
at  Palazzolo,  the  ancient  Acre  in  Sicily, 
at  Castel  d'Asso  in  Etruria,  and  even  in 
the  Catacombs  of  Naples.  Ann.  Inst.  1829, 
p.  65 ;  1841,  p.  19. 

'  This  appears  the  most  probable  mean- 
ing. It  is  confirmed  by  what  Herodotus 
tells  us  of  Sesostris,  who,  in  his  victorious 
march  through  Asia,  to  express  his  con- 
tempt for  those  people  who  had  offered 
little  or  no  resistance  to  his  arms,  set  up 
»tdcB  in  their  lands,  and  carved  thereon 
the  converse  of  this  symbol.  II.  102. 

7  The  occurrence  of  this  symbol  on  the 
walls  of  Pelasgic  cities  may  be  explained 
by  the  worship  that  ancient  i>eople  paid  to 
the  phallic  Hermes.     It  was  they  who  in- 
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Following  the  line  of  walls  some  hundred  yards  to  the  east— 
yoii  formerly  came  to  an  arch  standing  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
advance  of  tliem.  It  was  a  structure  of  different  character,  and 
apparently  of  later  date ;  for  the  masonrj-  was  much  less  massiTe 
than  in  the  city  walls.  It  seemed  to  have  formed  part  of  an  open 
gateway,  or  projecting  tower,  for  tliere  were  traces  of  a  second 
fkrch  which  Joined  this  at  light  angles,  uniting  it  to  the  wall.    It 


was  probably  a  Roman  addition.  This  picturesque  monument 
was  thrown  down  in  1848  by  the  Fiesolani  themselves,  and  the 
piers  on  which  the  arch  rested  alone  remain  to  mark  its  site. 
The  woodcut  shows  it  as  it  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Beyond  this  you  can  trace  the  walls  in  fragments,  mixed  witii 
the  small  work  of  modern  repairs,  running  in  a  straight  line  for 

tToanccd  it  into  Itbena,  ami  the  rest  of  Yucatan,  I.  pp.  ISI,  4S4.     Not  to  dnil 

Qreecc,  and  fJso  into  Samottmce  (Herod.  on  thie  subject,  I  may  reoUiTk  tlut  u  Ut 

II.  SI,  confirmed  by  the  coins  of  Lemnoi  ancients  were  wont  to  place  these  laljnii 

and  ImbroB,  aajB  Miiller,  Rtnisk.  einL   3.  tiyiui  in  their  ganlens  and  boiuea,  to  artrt 

3) ;  anil  probably  also,  with  the  mysterioua  the  eflecta  ot  the  enriona  ey«  (Plin.  XIX. 

lite*  of  the  Cabiri,  into  £truria  and  other  19,  1},  ko  they  ma?  veil  haTe  been  jiaai 

porta  of  Its!;.      Yet  the  vonhip  of  this  on  the  wsIIb  of  a  city  to  protect  it<  iait- 

•ymbol  waa  by  no  meiuiB  confined  to  the  bitantx.     The    philoiaphicBl    idea   vhicb 

clawic  tWtionB  of  antiqnitf.      It  geems  to  they  eymboliie  irill  ahw  accoout  for  tbir 

Iiave  prevailed  also  among  the  nations  of  use  at  sepnichral  emblems  ;  aome  remait- 

the  far  Eaat ;  and  recent  reeearchea  lead  able  instancce  of  vhich  are  to  be  nen  it 

na  Ui  conclude  that  it  held  even  among  the  Chinai,  Feragia,  and  Orrieto. 
••rlj  people  of  the  New  World.     Stephens' 
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some  distance  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  till  in  the  Borgo  Unto, 
a  suburb  on  the  south-east  of  the  ancient  city,  you  find  them  turn 
at  right  angles  and  tend  south-westward.  On  your  way  up  the 
hill  from  the  Borgo  Unto  to  S.  Polinari,  you  cross  some  basaltic 
pavement,  and  just  beyond  it,  in  a  portion  of  the  wall  where  very 
massive  blocks  are  laid  on  very  shallow  ones,  you  may  observe 
the  site  of  a  gate  now  blocked  up,  but  indicated  by  the  pavement 
leading  up  to  it.  Beyond  this  is  a  long  line  of  the  ancient 
masonry,  more  irregular  and  less  massive,  tending  westward,  and 
terminating  at  some  quarries  ;  then  after  a  wide  gap  3'ou  meet  the 
wall  again,  and  trace  it  down  the  steep  to  the  modem  road  where 
you  first  descried  it.®  Westward  of  this  there  are  said  to  be  some 
fragments  below  the  height  of  San  Francesco,  but  I  never  could 
find  them,  though  I  have  traced  them  up  the  same  hill  on  the 
northern  side.  Few  will  think  themselves  repaid  for  their  fatigue 
in  following  out  the  entire  line  of  walls,  over  the  broken  ground, 
and  through  the  vineyards  and  qlive-groves  on  the  slopes.  Unless 
the  visitor  wish  to  verify  for  himself  the  extent  and  outline  of  the 
city,  he  may  rest  content  with  seeing  that  part  of  the  wall 
first  described,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  and  best  preserved 
portion  of  the  whole. 

The  extent  of  the  walls  in  their  original  state  was  not  great — 
less  than  two  miles  in  circuit.'*  Faesulse  was,  therefore,  much 
inferior  in  size  to  certain  other  Eti'uscan  cities — ^Veii,  Volaterrse, 
Ag}'lla,  Tarquinii,  for  instance.  The  highest  crest  of  the  hill  to 
the  north-west,  where  the  Franciscan  convent  now  stands,  was 
originally  the  Arx ;  for  here  have  been  found,  at  various  times, 
traces  of  a  triple  concentric  wall,  engirdling  the  height,  all  within 


^  On  this  side  of  the  city  there  are  said 
to  be  traces  of  a  gate,  which,  from  one  of 
the  lintels  still  standing,  must  have  been 
of  JEgyptian  form,  narrowing  upwards,  like 
the  doorways  of  the  Etruscan  tombs.  Ann. 
Instit.  1835,  p.  14. 

*  So  says  Micali  (Ant  Pop.  Ital.  11.  p. 
209),  who  cUsses  it  with  Rusellic,  Popu- 
lonia  and  Cosa ;  but  the  plans  of  the  said 
cities  which  he  attaches  to  his  work,  give 
widely  different  measurements,  Ftesuls 
bdng  much  superior  in  size  to  the  last  two, 
though  smaUer  than  the  first.  In  fact  his 
plan  represents  it  as  about  8800  feet  in 
circumference,  or  just  1}  English  mile. 
Niebuhr  (L  p.  121,  Eng.  trans.)  was  there- 
fore misinformed  when  he  said  that  the 
walls,  theatre,  and  other  ruins  of  Faesuls 


display  a  greatness  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  other  Etruscan  city.  He  inclines  on 
this  account  to  rank  it  among  the  Twelve. 
And  so  also  MUIler,  and  the  earlier  writers 
on  the  antiquities  of  Italy.  But  on  this 
score,  there  are  other  minor  towns  of 
Etruria  which  might  compete  with  it  for 
that  honour.  Fiesulae  was  probably  de- 
pendent on  Volaterne  or  Arretium. 

Miiller  (I.  3,  3)  cites  Ftesulse  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  quadrangular  form,  which 
was  usually  given  to  Etruscan  cities,  and 
thence  copied  in  the  original  city  of  Ro- 
mulus ^-^oma  quadrata — a  custom  based 
oil  religious  usages.  Dion.  Hal.  I.  p.  75. 
Plutarch,  RomuL  10.  Festus,  r.  Quadrata. 
SolinuB,  Polyb.  cap.  II.  Cf.  Varro,  Ling. 
Lat.  V.  143.     MiUler,  III.  6,  7. 
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the  outer  line  of  the  ancient  fortifications.*  Nothing  of  the  triple 
wall  is  now  to  be  seen.  In  the  Church  of  S.  Alessandro,  on  thd 
same  height,  are  some  columns  of  cipollino,  which  probabl>^ 
belonged  to  a  Koman  temple  on  this  spot.^ 


a  Line  of  Ibe  EtniBon  TiJIi.  g  Piuza. 

b  EtmBcan  Qstevaj,  h  Cathedral. 

c  Ancisnt  Archwaj  outsido  ths  vklla.  i  San    FnncMco,   on    (ha    lilo  of    tl>» 

d  Steps  of  an  ancient  building.  Acropolis. 

t   Boman  Theatre.  k  Qnarriei. 

/  Wall,  eommonly  called  tbe  "Etruscan  t  Fonts SoHerra. 
Palace." 

Though  little  of  antiquity  is  to  be  seen  on  this  height,  the 
visitor  should  not  fail  to  ascend  it  for  the  sake  of  its  all-glorious 
view.  No  scene  in  Italy  is  better  known,  or  has  been  more  often 
described,  than  that  "from  the  top  of  Fesole."    Poets,  painters, 

'  Inghinmi,   Quida  di  FiCBole,  p.  38.  attached    to  temples ;    but  after  a  fer 

This  inner  line  of  wall  ia  not  of  frequent  taonthg  the;  vere  recleaeil,  and   are  m 

occorrenca  in  KtntBCan  towns  ;  mora  com-  longer  to  be  seen.     Inghir.  op.   cit.  p.  40. 

moD,    howoTer,    in    tbe    northern    than  MiiUer  (Etniilc.  IV.  2.  fi)  vho  cites  Det 

■oDthem  district.     The  same  maj  be  said  Koaso  (Qiom.  Arcad.  III.  p.  113]  deseribei 

of  double  heights,   or  area,  vitbin  the  Ihem  .is    "round   chambers    lined  with 

citj-walls,    of    which  Fosuln   presents  a  maaoniy  and  contraciing  upwards  " — I'.t., 

specimen.  like  the  t&oli  of  the  Qreeks,  the  Treainria 

'  On  this  height  was  discoTered  in  1814  of  Atrens  and  Min^,  and  ths  lower  prison 

the  only  imlance  known  of  the  fariuai  of  the  TuUianum  at  Borne. 
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X:>liilosophers,  liistorians,  and  tourists,  have  all  kindled  with  i\ 
L-xnspiration.    And  in  truth, 

'*  Diill  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  bj 
A  sight  80  touching  in  its  majesty." 

JDescription,  then,  is  here  needless.  Yet  I  may  remark,  that 
^nritli  all  its  vastness  and  diversit}^  the  scene  has  a  simple  character. 
-All  the  luxuriant  pomp  of  the  Arno-vale,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
linclosing  mountains,  are  hut  the  frame-work,  the  setting-off  of 
picture,  which  is  Florence,  fair  Florence — 

*'  The  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy ! " 

ence  beheld  in  all  her  brilUancy  and  beaut}-. 

Within  the  walls  of  Fiesole,  there  are  few  remains  of  antiquity. 

"H-'he  principal  is  the  Theatre,  discovered  and  excavated  in  1809 

"by  a  Prussian  noble,  Baron  Schellersheim.    It  lies  in  a  vineyard 

lt>elow  the   cathedral,  to  the  east.*   To  visit  it,  you  must  get 

'Cdckets  at  a  chemist's  shop  in  the  piazza,  at  half  a  franc  each 

person. 

As  you  descend  the  steps,  a  wall  is  pointed  out  to  the  left, 
X>elow  the  surface,  some  sixty  yards  in  length,  composed  of  rusti- 
oated  but  iiTegular  masonry,  not  unlike  the  city-walls,  though  of 
xnach  smaller  blocks.  It  has  received  the  name  of  the  ''Etruscan 
iPalace,"  but  to  the  ciceroni  on  these  sites  no  more  credit  should 
te  given  than  to  the  "  drah-colom'ed  men  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  Theatre  had  six  gates  or  entrances  in  the  outer  circuit  of 
^vrall,  with  twenty  tiers  of  seats,  and  five  flights  of  steps ;  the 
Beats  are  of  massive  blocks,  quarried,  like  those  of  the  city-walls, 
'from  the  hill  itself,  and  the  steps  divide  them  into  six  cimei  or 
>¥edges.  The  arena  is  very  clearly  marked  out,  so  also  is  the 
j^osceniuni,  with  the  trench  in  front  sunk  to  hold  the  aiparium,  or 
^mrtain.  On  the  slope  are  five  parallel  vaults  of  opiis  incertum 
mnd  stone  brick-work,  called  by  the  Fiesolani,  Le  Buche  delle 
^I'ate,  or  "Dens  of  the  Fairies;  "  but  verily  the  fairies  of  Italy 
^nust  be  a  gloomy  race,  wliom 

juvat  ire  sub  uinbril 


Desertosqae  videre  locos, 

if  they  take  up  with  such  haunts  as  these ;  no  way  akin  to  the 
irolicsome  sprites,  "  the  moonshine  revellers  "  of  merry  England. 
Such  dark,  dank,  dripping,  dismal  "  dens  "  as  these  would  freeze 
the  heart  of  a  Mab  or  a  Titania. 
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This  Theatre  was  long  thought  to  be  of  Etruscan  origin ;  but 
more  extensive  research  into  what  may  be  called  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  antiquities,  has  determined  it  to  be  Roman.*  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  **  Palace  "  adjoining. 

In  the  Borgo  Unto  is  a  curious  fountain,  called  "  Fonte  Sot- 
terra."  You  enter  a  Gothic  archwa}^,  and  descend  a  vaulted 
passage  by  a  long  flight  of  steps  to  a  cave  cut  in  the  rock.  At  a 
still  lower  level,  you  reach  a  long  shaj^eless  gallery,  ending  in  a 
little  reservoir,  also  hollowed  in  the  rock.  The  water  is  exti'emely 
pure,  and  formerly  supplied  the  whole  neighbourhood,  but  the 
Fonte  was  closed  in  1872. 

Inghirami  regards  this  fountain  as  an  Etruscan  work ;  but  I 
could  perceive  no  proof  of  such  an  origin.* 

Only  ten  or  twelve  paces  from  this  Fonte,  a  remarkable  cistern 
or  reservoir  was  discovered  in  1832.  Its  walls,  except  on  one 
side  where  a  flight  of  steps  led  down  uito  it,  were  built  up  witli 
masonry,  in  large  X'ectangular,  rusticated  blocks.  It  was  roofed 
in  by  the  convergence  of  several  horizontal  layers  of  thin  blocks, 
and  the  imposition  of  larger  slabs  in  the  centre,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  celebrated  Begulini-Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri.* 
It  was  remarkable,  that  though  undoubtedly  a  reservoir  or  foun- 
tain— for  it  was  discovered  by  tracing  an  ancient  water-channel 
which  led  from  it — there  were  no  traces  of  cement  in  the  masonry. 
This  fact,  and  the  very  ancient  style  of  its  vaulting,  indicate  an 
Etruscan  origin ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  sundry 


^  The  plan  of  the  theatre  is  Roman. 
Niebuhr,  however,  has  thrown  the  weight 
of  his  great  name  into  the  opposite  scale, 
and  has  said,  **  That  this  theatre  was  built 
before  the  time  of  Sylla  is  indubitable  ;  its 
size  and  magnificence  are  far  beyond  the 
scale  of  a  Roman  military  colony  ;  and  how 
could  such  a  colony  have  wishe^l  for  any- 
thing but  an  amphitheatre?"  (I.  p.  135, 
Hng.  trans.)  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Fsesulie  must  have  fallen  under  Roman 
domination  with  the  rest  of  Etruria  two 
centuries  before  Sylla*s  time  ;  and  that 
other  towns  of  Etruria  which  received 
military  colonies,  such  as  Veil,  Falerii,  and 
Luna,  hail  theatres,  as  we  learn  from  local 
remains  or  from  inscriptions,  even  where, 
as  in  the  first  two  cases,  we  can  find  no 
vestiges  or  record  of  amphitheatres.  Nie- 
buhr  elsewhere  (III.  p.  311)  asserts  that 
**  the  theatre  of  Faesulae  is  in  the  grandest 
Etruscan  style. "    MUUer  also  thinks  it  was 


"probably  of  old  Etruscan  construction'* 
(II.  p.  241).  Inferior  men,  it  may  be, 
but  better  antiquaries,  have  decided,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  contrary.  Indeed  those  great 
men  lose  much  of  their  authority  when 
they  treat  of  matters  within  the  province 
rather  of  the  practical  antiquary  than  of 
the  historian.  Their  want  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  localities  and  monuments, 
or  of  opportunities  for  extensive  comparison 
of  styles  of  construction  and  of  art,  leads 
them  at  times  into  misstatements  of  facts, 
or  to  erroneous  conclusions,  which,  under 
more  favourable  ciix^umstances,  they  would 
never  have  uttered,  or  with  the  candour  of 
great  minds,  they  would  hare  been  most 
ready  to  renounce. 

*  Guida  di  Ficsole,  p.  56. 

^  A  similar  vaulting  has  been  found  in 
an  Etruscan  crypt  at  Castellina  del  ChiantL 
Ann.  Inst.  1835,  p.  9. 
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amplwra  of  that  character,  and  fragments  of  water-pots  buiied  in 
the  mud  which  covered  the  bottom.  This  reservoir  was,  unfor- 
tunately, reclosed  the  year  after  it  was  opened.^  It  seems  to  me 
highly  probable  that  this  was  the  original  fountain  on  the  spot, 
and  that  when  it  no  longer  answered  its  purpose,  either  by  falling 
out  of  repair,  or  by  ceasing  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  population, 
it  was  covered  up  as  it  was  found,  and  the  Fonte  Sotterra  dug  in 
its  stead.  The  much  greater  depth  of  the  latter  favours  this 
opinion. 

No  tombs  remain  visible  on  this  site,  though  a  few  have  been 
opened  by  Signor  FrauQois.^  The  hardness  of  the  rock  of  which 
the  hill  is  composed  forbade  the  excavating  of  sepulchres  in  the 
slopes  around  the  town ;  the  only  sort  of  tomb  which  would  have 
been  formed  on  such  a  site  is  that  built  up  with  masonry  and 
piled  over  with  earth,  like  the  Tanella  di  Pitagora  at  Cortona, 
or  the  Grotta  Sergardi  at  Camuscia.  If  such  there  were  they 
are  no  longer  visible.  Nothing  like  a  tumulus  could  I  perceive 
around  Fiesole.  Yet  there  are  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
one  experienced  in  such  matters  would  have  little  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  cemetery.  Relics  of 
ancient  Fcesulae  have  at  various  times  been  brought  to  light, 
^thin  or  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  One  of  the  most  striking 
is  the  bas-reUef  of  a  warrior  in  the  Palazzo  Buonarroti,  Florence, 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  whose  Etruscan  inscrijition  and 
archaic  character  testify  to  the  high  antiquity  of  Faesulfle. 

In  1829,  a  singular  discovery  was  made  here  of  more  than  one 
thousand  coins  of  Boman  consuls  and  families.^ 


*  FaU  particulars  of  it  have  been  given 
by  Inghirami  and  Pasqui,  in  the  Annals  of 
the  InsUtate,  1835,  pp.  8 — 18  ;  whence 
the  above  account  is  taken. 

7  Inghirami  (Mon.  Etnu.  I.  p.  1 4)  speaks 
of  cinerary  urns  found  at  Fiesole,  but 
without  human  figures  recumbent  on  the 
lids  as  usual. 

*  An  account  of  them  was  published  by 
Zannoni  in  1 830.  See  also  Bull.  Inst.  1 829, 
pw  211 ;  1830,  p.  205.  There  were  70  lbs. 
weight  of  silver  dtnarii — Inghirami  says 
100  lbs. — all  coined  prior  to  the  defeat  of 
Gaiiline,  63  years  b.g.     Quida  di  Fiesole, 

p.  17. 

Btnucan  coins  ascribed  to  Fselnilfle  have 
been  found  at  Caere  and  Yulci,  though  not 
on  the  spot.  They  are  of  silver,  having  on 
the  obvene  a  winged  Gorgon,  in  a  long 


tunic,  with  her  tongue  lolling  out,  holding 
a  serpent  in  each  hand,  and  in  the  act  of 
running, — on  the  reverse,  something,  which 
may  be  part  of  a  wheel,  and  the  inscription 
<<PHBSU,"  in  Etruscan  characters.  The 
Due  de  Luynes  ascribes  these  coins  to 
PsesulaB — written  ^eucouKai  by  the  Greeks. 
But  Oavedoni,  of  Modena,  considers  the 
inscription  to  have  reference  not  to  the 
place  of  coinage,  but  to  the  Fury  or  Fate 
on  the  obverse,  and  explains  it  as  Ataa,  or 
Fate,  here  written  with  a  digamma  pre- 
fixed. Bull.  Inst.  1842,  p.  156.  Alaot, 
we  are  told  by  Hesychius,  were  "gods 
among  the  Etruscans  ;"  and  *' JEsar,*'  we 
know  to  be  the  Etruscan  word  for  *'god." 
Dio.  Cass.  LVI.  29 ;  Sueton.  Aug.  97.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  .£sar  may  be  but 
the  Greek  word  adopted,   and  with  an 
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Fflesulre,  though  known  to  have  been  an  Etruscan  city,  from  its 
extant  remains  and  the  monuments  at  various  times  found  on  the 
spot,  is  not  mentioned  as  such  in  histor}'.  This  must  have  been 
owing  to  its  remoteness  from  Rome,  which  preserved  it  from 
immediate  contact  with  that  power,  probably  till  the  final  subjuga- 
tion of  Etruria,  when  it  is  most  likely  that  FsbsuIab,  with  the 
few  other  towns  in  the  northern  district,  finding  the  great  cities 
of  the  Confederation  had  yielded  to  the  conqueror,  was  induced 
to  submit  without  a  struggle.® 

The  first  record  we  find  of  it  is  in  the  3'ear  529,  when  the 
Gauls,  making  a  descent  on  the  Roman  territory,  passed  neai 
Faesulae,  and  defeated  the  Romans  who  went  out  against  them.^^^ 
A  few  years  after  this,  when  Annibal,  after  his  victory  on  th^^^ 
Trebia,  entered  Eti-uria,  it  was  by  the  unusual  route  of  FcesulaB^  , 
The  cit}'  also  is  represented  by  one  of  the  poets  as  taking  part  i 
this  Second  Punic  War,  and  as  being  renowned  for  its  skill  ii 
augury.^  No  farther  record  is  found  of  it  till  the  Social  Wi 
about  90  B.C.,  when  Fsesulse  is  mentioned  among  the  cities  whii 
suffered  most  severely  from  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Rome,  beii 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.*  And  again,  but  a  few  yem^rs 
later,  it  had  to  endure  the  vengeance  of  Sylla,  when  to  punisA 
the  city  for  having  espoused  the  side  of  his  rival,  he  sent  to 
it  a  military  colony,  and  divided  its  territory  among  his  officers.* 


Etruscan  termination.  Bat  why  refer  to 
Hellenic  sources  for  Etruscan  etymologies — 
a  system  which  has  proved  so  unsuccessful 
and  unsatisfactory  ?  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  Etruscan  form,  with  which  we  are 
not  acquainted,  was  a  compound  with  the 
initial  **  Yel,"  so  often  occurring  in  Etrus- 
can proper  names.  The  gold  coin,  with 
the  Etruscan  legend  **Velau,''  which  Ses- 
tini  assigned  to  Felsina  (Bologna),  but 
Muller  referred  to  Volsinii  (see  p.  622) — 
may  it  not  be  proper  to  Fssulse?  Mil- 
lingen,  however,  considered  it  of  a  bar- 
barous people,  or  a  counteiieit.  Num. 
Anc.  Ital.  p.  171. 

'  The  name  is  found  in  Floms  (I.  11), 
but  it  is  manifest  from  the  context  that 
Ftesulae  is  not  the  true  reading.  A  city  so 
remote  from  Rome,  and  of  Etruscan  origin, 
could  not  have  been  referred  to  among  the 
neighbouring  Latin  cities,  which  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  struck  terror 
into  the  Romans.  The  true  reading  must 
either  be  Fidens,  which,  though  Etruscan, 


was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Til)er,  or  more 
probably  JEsuIa,  a  town  near  Tibnr. 

*  Polyb.  II.  25. 

=  Polyb.  III.  82  ;  cf.  Liv.  XXIL  3. 
3  Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  478— 

Affuit  et  sacris  interpres  fubiiinis  alis, 
Fiesula. 

A  goddess  named  Ancharia  was  worshipped 
here,  says  TertuUian  (Apolog.  24  ;  ad  Na- 
tiones,  II.  8),  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  inscriptions.  Grori,  Inscr.  II.  p.  77, 
cf.  p.  88.  This  fact  establishes  the  correct 
reading  to  be  "Faesulanomm  Ancharia,** 
and  not  ''.Sscnlanorum,'*  as  some  copies 
have  it.  The  Etruscan  family-name  of 
"Ancari,"  not  unfroquently  met  with  at 
Cliiusi  and  Perugia,  and  also  found  at 
Montalcino,  has  doubtless  a  relation  to  ibm 
name  of  this  goddess.  See  Miiller,  I.  p. 
421. 

*  Flor.  m.  18. 

»  Cicero,   in  CatU.  II.  9  ;  III.  6 ;  pw 
MurenA,  24. 
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Still    later  it  was   made   the   head-quaiiiers   of  Catiline's   con- 
spirators, and  actively  espoused  his  cause.^    We  learn  from  a 
statement  of  Pliny,  that  it  must  have  retained  the  right  of  Roman 
citizenship  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  J    It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  troops  of  Belisarius,  a.d.  639.     At  what  period  it  gave 
birth  to  Florence,  which,  rather  than  the  paltry  village  on  the 
hill,    must  be   regarded   as    the   representative   of   the   ancient 
FcesulfiB,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  some  thinking  it  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Sylla,  and  that  his  colonists  removed  from  the  steep  and 
inconvenient  height  to  the  fertile  plain  ;®  others  considering  it  to 
have  been  at  a  later  date.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  Florence 
existed  as  a  colony  under  the  Romans.     The  principal  emigra- 
tion from  Fffisulffi  to  Florence  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
middle  ages. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  Fiesole  was,  till  of  late  years,  La  Badia, 

a  quaint  old  abbey  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  long  the  residence  of 

the  Cavalier  Francesco  Inghirami,  the  patriarch  of  Etruscan  anti- 

(luaries,  whose  profound  learning  and  untiring  research  had  won 

him  an  European  renown.     When  I  had  the  honour  of  making 

his  acquaintance  he  wiis  suffering  from  that  illness  from  which 

he  never  recovered;  yet  his  mind  was  active  as  ever;  even  then  his 

pen  was  not  idle,  or  he  relaxed  it  only  to  exchange  it  for  the  pencil. 

He  Was  not  only  the  author;  he  was  also  the  printer,  the  publisher, 

and  even  the  illustrator  of  his  own  works,  for  he  drew  with  his 

^^n  hand  the  numerous  plates  of  the  voluminous  works  he  has 

S^ven  to  the  world ;  and  to  insure  correctness  he  had  recourse  to 

*  niost  tedious  process,  which  doubled  his  labour;  yet  it  gave 

"^s  illustrations  the  merit  of  acciu^acy,  which  in  the  works  of 

^^>3ae  otlier  Italian  antiquaries  is  wanting,  where  most  essential. 

■^^ghirami  it  was  who,  with  Micali,  was  instrumental  in  bringing 

*^^   almost  obsolete  subject  of  Etruscan  antiquities  before  the 

^orld.     They  took  the  dusty  topic  from  the  shelf,  where  since 

.  *^^  days  of  Dempster,  Gori,  Passeri,  and  Lanzi  it  had  lain ;  held 

^^    up  to   public  view,   till  it  became  popular  in   Italy  and  in 

^^ker  lands,  and  was  taken  into  favour  by  princes  and  nobles. 

"*^^ghirami  died  at  a  good  old  age.     Micali  was  cut  off  just  before 

""^iin;  and  our  own  countryman,  MiUingen,  together  with  Ver- 

^iglioli,  a  pair  not  inferior  in  usefulness  or  merited  reputation, 

*  Sallnst.  BelL   Cat.   24,  27,  30,  43.  Ptolemy  (Geog.   p.  72)  mention  Fsesuls 

Appian.    BeU.   Ciir.    II.   3.     Cicero,  pro  among  the  inland  colonies  of  Etruria. 

MnrenA,  24.  *  Inghirami,  Guida  di  Fiesole,  p.  24. 

7  Plin.  VU.   11.     Pliny  (m.  8)  and 
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followed  soon  after.  Then  after  a  brief  interval  another  inde 
fatigable  labourer  in  this  field  was  taken,  Emil  Braun,  to  whos 
memory  I  would  pay  a  heartfelt  tribute  of  respect ;  and  again 
most  recently,  in  this  summer  of  1877,  we  have  had  to  deplor 
the  loss  of  the  Count  Giancarlo  Conestabile,  a  most  able  discix)! 
of  Vermiglioli,  who  devoted  his  life  and  energies  to  the  investiga 
tion  of  the  Etniscan  language.  The  departed  have  found  worth; 
successors — Brunn,  Helbig,  Klugmann,  for  Germany;  Gozzadini 
Gamurrini,  and  Brizio,  for  Italy.  "  The  world,"  says  the  proverl 
"  is  like  a  pair  of  slippers — one  man  shuffles  them  off,  anothei 
puts  them  on  '' — 

n  mondo  h  f  atto  a  scarpette — 
CM  Be  lo  cava,  chi  se  lo  mette. 
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CHAPTER   XLIL 

SIENA.— 5£:i^i4. 

Noi  ci  tmemo  ala  cittli  di  Siena 

La  qaale  h  posta  in  parte  forte  e  eana  ; 
De  ligiadria  e  bei  costumi  plena, 

Di  vaghe  donne,  e  huomioi  cortesi, 
E  r  aer  doloe,  lucida,  e  serena. 

Faccio  dkoli  Uberti. 

SiEK^  can  urge  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  an  Etruscan 

^^^Yi  that  are  founded  either  on  historical  records,  or  on  extant 

''^xnains.    By  ancient  writers  she  is  spoken  of  only  as  a  Roman 

^^^Hj,  and  as  there  is  no  mention  of  her  before  the  time  of 

^sar,  and  as  she  is  styled  Sena  Julia  by  the  Theodosian  Table, 

^®  probability  is  that  a  colony  was  first  established  here  by  Julius 

C^^Sar,  or  by  the  second  Triumvii'ate.^     Nor  is  there  a  trace  of 

^^liscan  antiquity  visible  on  the  site,  though  there  are  a  few 

^^^peless  caves  in  the  cliffs  around. 

1^  Siena,   therefore,   would    not    have    been   mentioned    among 

^^nscan   sites,  but  that  it  is  situated  in  a  district  which,  at 

^^ous  periods,  has  yielded  treasures  of  that  antiquity;  and  from 

*^  position  in  the  heart  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the  railroad  from 

porence  to  Eome,  it  may  be  made  a  convenient  central  point  for 

IP  exploration  of  this  region.^    It  has  three  hotels — the  Grand 

»tel  excellent,  tlie  Armi  d'Inghilterra  and  the  Aquila  Nera  com- 

ttable — all-important  in  a  city  so  full  of  mediaeval  interest,  whose 

|rious  Cathedral  alone  might  tempt  the  traveller  to  a  lengthened 

pena  is  mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Pliny  19  ;  cf.  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  I.  88.    Abeken 

^  8)  ;   Tacitos  (Hist.   IV.    45) ;    and  (Mittelitalien,  p.  83)  thinks  Sena  vas  pro* 

Wy  (p.  72,  ed.  Bert).    Dempster  (II.  bably  of  Etmscan  origin,  and  a  dependency 

12)  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  Senonian  of  Volaterrse  ;  but  I  see  no  solid  ground 

\  but  irithout  any  authority,  though  for  this  opinion. 

kifoonding  this  city,  as  others  have  ^  Siena  is  40  miles  from  Florence,  16 

prith  Sena  Gallica,  now  Sinigaglla  on  from  Poggibonsi,  86  from  Volterra,  89  from 

Iriaiic,  which  derived  its  name  from  Arezzo,  39  from  Massa  Marittima,  and  43 

lople — Senonum  de  nomine  Sena —  from  Grosseto. 

i  VUL  455  ;  XV.  562 ;  Polyb.  II. 

\l  II.  K 
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stay,  and  whose  inhabitants^  in  spite  of  Dante's  vituperations, 
are  all  the  stranger  could  vnsh  to  make  his  sojourn  agreeable. 

There  are  several  collections  of  Etruscan  antiquities  at  Siena, 
chiefly  of  cinerary  urns  from  Chiusi  and  other  ancient  sites  in 
this  district.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Casa  Borghesi,  and 
Casa  Sansedoni ;  also  at  the  Villa  Poggio  Pini,  belonging  to  the 
Contessa  de'  Vecchi;  and  at  the  Villa  Serraglio,  where  the 
proprietor,  Signor  Carlo  Taja,  has  fitted  up  a  grotto  with  them 
in  imitation  of  an  Etruscan  tomb.  Signori  Fazzini  and  Stasi  are 
the  local  dealers  in  antiquities. 

The  most  singular  collection  of  antique  roba  to  be  seen  at 
Siena,  which,  though  not  Etruscan,  dates  doubtless  from  Etruscan 
days,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Marchese  Chigi.  About  seven 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  between  Leonina  and  Muci- 
gliano,  is  a  farm,  called  Le  Casaccie,  belonging  to  that  nobleman. 
In  the  spring  of  1872  a  servant  girl  watching  the  sheep  on  a 
hill  slope  happened,  "  for  want  of  thought,**  to  turn  up  the  soil  at 
her  side,  when  she  perceived  at  the  depth  of  only  two  inches  a 
shining  object  which  she  disinterred,  and  which  proved  to  be  a 
massive  bracelet  of  gold,  composed  of  thick  wires  twisted  together 
like  a  torque.  Continuing  her  search  she  brought  to  light  another 
bracelet  of  smaller  size  and  simpler  workmanship.  She  carried 
them  both  to  the  farmer  her  master,  who  sold  the  large  one, 
which  weighed  1850  grammi,  to  a  goldsmith  at  Siena,  and  the 
smaller  one,  weighing  170  grammi,  he  broke  up  and  sold  piece- 
meal ;  the  large  one  also  eventually  finding  its  way  to  the  crucible. 
The  discovery  was  well  nigh  forgotten,  when  in  April  1875, 
another  girl  found  by  chance  on  the  same  spot  a  necklace  of  solid 
gold  weighing  881  grammi.  The  attention  of  the  Marchese  Chigi 
being  now  directed  to  the  discovery,  he  at  once  made  excavations 
on  the  spot,  which  brought  to  light  a  poiiion  of  another  necklace 
of  smaller  size  and  not  solid,  ten  gold  coins,  of  about  8  grammi 
each,  ftised  and  with  no  device,  fragments  of  clay  pots  of  rude 
manufacture,  part  of  an  arrow-head  of  obsidian,  and  some  bones, 
among  them  a  poi'tion  of  a  human  skull.  All  these  objects  were 
found  just  beneath  the  surface,  and  Avithin  the  space  of  five  square 
metres.  Dr.  Wolfgang  Helbig,  who  saw  them  soon  after  their 
discover)'',  recognised  all  the  articles  of  metal  and  pottery  as 
undoubtedly  Gaulish.  He  thinks  the  gold  ornaments  had  been 
deposited  here  probably  at  some  depth,  but  that  in  the  course  of 
ages,  by  tlie  action  of  water  on  the  hiU  side,  they  had  been  brought 
to  the  surface.     He  infers  that  the  Gauls  must  have  made  some 
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stay  in  this  neighbourhood,  or,  at  least  have  passed  through  it,  but 
lie  does  not  attempt  to  determine  on  which  of  their  many  preda- 
tory excnrsions  south  of  the  Apennines  the  deposit  or  entomb- 
ment, whichever  it  were,  had  been  made.^ 

At  various  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena,  Etruscan 
antiquities  have  at  different  periods  been  brought  to  light. 

Five  miles  to  the  east,  near  the  mined  Castle  of  Montaperti, 
ever  memorable  for  the  great  victory  of  the  Ghibellines  in  1260, 
which  Dante  describes  as 

Lo  strazio  e  il  grande  scemplo 
Che  f eoe  TArbia  oolorata  in  rosso — 

was  discovered  in  1728,  in  a  little  mound,  a  tomb  of  the  Cilnii — 
the  great  Etruscan  gens  to  which  Meecenas  belonged.  It  had 
fifteen  square  urns  or  "ash-chests"  of  travertine,  and  seventeen 
cinerary  pots  of  earthenware,  almost  all  with  inscriptions ;  but 
the  urns  were  remarkably  plain,  without  figures  on  their  lids, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  sepulchre  to  mark  it  as  belonging 
to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Etruria,  which  once 
possessed  supreme  power  in  the  land.*     The  name  was  written 

CvEXLE,  or  CVENLES 


Ma>JV\33) 


or  more  rarely  Cvelne;^  though  the  Etruscan  form  was  some- 
times analogous  to,  or  even  identical  with  the  Roman.*  On  the 
door-posts  of  this  tomb,  as  in  the  Grotta  de'  Volunni  at  Perugia, 
was  carved  an  inscription — a  sort  of  general  epitaph,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  family  occurs. 


*  Bull.  Inat.  1875,  pp.  257-261. 

*  Gilniam  gens  pnepotens. — Lir.  X.  3. 

(Slnius,  Arreti  Tyrrhenis  ortxis  in  oris, 
damm  nomen  erat. — Sil.  Ital.,  VII.  29. 

For  the  royal  origin  of  Mscenas,  see 
Hoiat.  Od.  I.  1 ;  lU.  29,  1 ;  Sat.  I.  6, 
1—4  ;  Propert.  III.  9, 1 ;  Sil.  Ital.  X.  40 ; 
Msrt  XII.  4,  2  ;  ci  MacroL.  Saturn.  II. 
4.  Etruscan  "royalty"  must  be  under- 
stood merely  as  the  supreme  pover  dele- 
gated  to  one  of  their  body  by  the  con- 
federate princes  or  Lucumones. 

*  It  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  this  metas- 
tasis were  an  error  of  some  of  the  copiers 
or  tcanseribers,  who,  as  appears  from  a 
nuurascript  account  of  this  tomb  in  the 
Arehnological  Institute  at  Borne,  were  not 


always  well  acquainted  with  the  Etruscan 
character.  But  Lanzi  (Sagg.  II.  p.  366), 
who  copied  the  original  inscriptions,  and 
also  Gori  (Mus.  Btrus.  III.  p.  96,  cl.  II. 
tab.  12 — 17),  make  precisely  the  same 
transpositions.  MQller  (I.  pp.  404,  416) 
thinks  that  the  Etruscan  form  of  Mncenas* 
name  must  have  been  ''  Cvelne  (or  as  he 
writes  it,  Cfelne)  Maecnatial," — the  first 
being  his  patronymic,  the  second  his 
mother's  family  name  with  the  usual  ad- 
jectival termination. 

'  As  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  one 
of  the  rock-hewn  sepulchres  of  Sovana, 
where  the  name  is  written  "Cilnia;" 
though  the  more  i)eculiar  form  seems  also 
to  occur  in  the  same  necropolis.  Vide 
supra,  p.  17.  » 

K  2 
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Etmscan  antiquities,  however,  have  been  found  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  Siena.     Excavations  outside  the  Porta  di  San  Marco^ 
in  1860,  brought  to  light  eight  tombs,  containing  many  urns  of" 
terra-cotta,  and  some  articles  in  gold. 

Sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Siena,  on  the  road  to  Florence,  is 
Poggibonsi,  the  Podium  Bonitii  of  the  middle  ages.  Betweea. 
this  and  Castellina,  a  town  about  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  east^ 
Etruscan  tombs  have  been  found.  Near  the  site  of  a  ruined  city 
called  Salingolpe,  as  long  since  as  1507,  a  sepulchre  was  opened, 
which,  fi'om  the  description  given  by  an  eye-witness,  must  have 
been  very  like  the  ReguUni  tomb  at  Cervetri.  It  was  under 
a  mound  and  was  vaulted  over  with  uncemented  masonry  of  large 
blocks,  the  courses  converging  till  they  met.  It  was  about  forty 
feet  in  length,  six  in  breadth,  and  ten  in  height.  It  had  also  two 
side-chambers,  so  as  to  form  in  its  plan  the  figure  of  a  cross;  and 
one  of  these,  about  ten  feet  cube,  was  a  very  "  magazine"  of  urns 
and  vases,  full  of  ashes  ;  and  the  other  contained  more  valuable 
relics,  "  the  adornments  of  a  queen  " — a  mirror,  a  hair  bodkin, 
and  bracelets,  all  of  silver,  with  abundance  of  leaf  in  the  same 
metal — a  square  cinerary  urn,  with  a  golden  grasshopper  in  the 
middle,  and  another  in  each  of  the  corners^ — sundr}'^ precious 
stones — boxes  of  rings  in  a  covered  vase  of  bronze,  probably  one 
of  the  beautiful  caskets  in  that  metal,  rarely  found  in  Etruria, 
though  abundant  at  Prseneste,  in  Latium — a  female  bust  in 
alabaster,  with  a  gold  wire  crossed  on  her  bosom — and  many 
cinerary  urns  of  stone  and  marble,  the  finest  of  which  belonged 
to  a  lady.     The  long  passage  was  quite  empt3%® 

In  the  year  1723,  at  a  spot  called  La  Fattoria  di  Lilliano, 
about  half  way  between  Poggibonsi  and  Castellina,  some  Etruscan 
urns  were  brought  to  light.* 

Still  nearer  Siena,  on  the  road  to  CoUe,  and  hard  by  the 
Abbadia  all'  Isola,  a  most  remarkable  tomb  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1698.  It  contained  an  abundance  of  human  bones ;  but 
whether  loose  or  in  sarcophagi  does  not  appear  from  the  record 
we  have  of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  deep  square  pit  or  shaft, 
with  an  entrance  cut  obliquely  down  to  its  floor.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  about  it  was,  that  on  three  of  its  walls 

7  The  golden  grasshoppers  seem  to  mark  plan  of  the  tomb  which  differs  a  little  from 

this  as  the  funeral  um  of  some  Athenian  the  description  given  above.     He  says  that 

lady.     Thncydides,  I.  6.  the  urns  show  it  to  have  belonged  to  the 

^  Santi   Aflarmocchini  quoted  by  Buon-  Meminian  or  Memmian  family — in  EtinS' 

arroti,   p.  96,   Explic.  ad  Dempster.  II.  can-^^MsKKA." 

03ri  (Mas.  Etr.  Class  II.  tab.  Ill)  gives  a  *  Buonarroti,  p.  41,  ap.  Dempst. 
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urere  inscriptions  in  large  characters,  painted  on  the  rock,  not 
liorizontally,  as  usual,  but  in  long  lines  from  the  top  to  the 
l>ottom  of  the  chamber.  Yet  more  strange — ^two  of  these  inscrip- 
tions had  no  reference  to  the  dead,  but  were  an  alphabet  and  a 
speUing-book  ! — like  the  curious  pot  found  at  Cervetri,  and  now 
in  the  Gregorian  Museum^ — nor  were  they  Etruscan,  as  would 
"be  expected  from  the  locality,  but  might  easily  be  recognised  as 
early  Greek  or  Pelasgic !  ^  Here  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  copy  of  the 
alphabet  made  at  the  time  the  tomb  was  opened.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  alphabet  is  not  complete;  the  letters  after  the  omicron 

^BCDECiaoiKur^ir^fflo- 

having  faded  from  the  wall  before  the  tomb  was  discovered. 
The  next  line  bore  the  interesting  intelligence  "  ma,  ini,  me,  mu, 
na,  no,''  in  letters  which  ran  from  right  to  left.^ 

Why  an  alphabet  and  hornbook  were  thus  preserved  within  a 
tomb,  I  leave  to  the  imagination  of  my  readers  to  conceive. 
Few,  however,  will  be  satisfied  with  Passeri's  explanation — that 
it  was  the  frealc  of  some  Etruscan  schoolboy,  who,  finding  the 
wall  ready  prepared  for  painting,  mischievously  scribbled  thereon 
his  last  lesson.^ 

This  district  of  Etruria  has  been  rendered  much  more  accessible 
of  late  years  by  the  railroads  which  connect  Siena  with  Florence 


1  Sec  Vol.  I.,  page  271. 

'  So  Bays  Lepsios  (Ann.  Inst.  1836,  p. 
195,  et  acq.).  Lanzi  (11.  p.  513)  called  it 
a  mixture  of  Etruscan  and  Latin.  Lepaius 
seems  to  spt^k  of  this  tomb  as  if  it  wore 
still  in  existence,  though  it  is  now  mere 
matter  of  history.  It  was  reclosed  and  its 
site  forgotten  even  in  Maffei's  day,  more 
than  a  century  since. 

'  Buonarroti,  p.  36,  tab.  92,  ap.  Dempst. 
IL  ;  Lanzi  II.  p.  512 ;  Maffei,  Osserv. 
Lett.  V.  p.  322.  The  three  inscribed  walls 
of  the  tomb  were  divided  by  yertical  lines 
into  broad  stripes  or  bands,  in  which  were 
the  inscriptions —seven  in  alL  Though  each 
commenced  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  letters 
were  not  placed  upright,  as  in  Chinese  in- 
scriptions, but  ran  sometime  from  left  to 
rights  as  in  the  above  alphabet,  sometimes 
vice  ver$d.  Etruscan  inscriptions,  verti- 
cally arranged,  but  running  from  right  to 
left^  as  usual*  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 


Grotta  de;;li  Scudi  at  Cometo,  and  in  the 
Grotta  de'  Volunni  at  Perugia. 

*  Passeri,  ap.  Gori,  Mus.  Etrus.  III. 
p.  108.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  this 
Etruscan  tomb  presents  an  instance  of 
academical  tuition,  like  an  Egyptian  one  at 
Beni  Hassan,  described  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
— '*  On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  tombs  is  a 
Greek  alphabet,  with  the  letters  transx>osed 
in  various  ways,  evidently  by  a  person 
teaching  Greek,  who  appears  to  have  found 
these  cool  recesses  as  well  suited  for  the 
resort  of  himself  and  pupils,  as  was  any 
stoa,  or  the  grove  of  Academus."  Modem 
Egypt,  II.  p.  53.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  Etruscan  tomb  was  used 
for  another  than  its  original  purpose,  by 
a  different  race,  and  in  a  subsequent  age  ; 
for  the  palaeography  shows  the  inscriptions 
to  be  very  ancient,  in  all  probability  coeval 
with  the  sepulchre  itself. 
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and  Pisa  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Chiusi  and  the  Val  di  Chiana 
on  the  other,  and  latterly  with  Grosseto  and  the  Maremma.  On 
this  last  line,  which  branches  from  the  main  tnmk  to  Chiusi  and 
Bome  at  Asciano,  are  several  sites  recognised  as  Etruscan.  At 
a  spot  called  il  Borgo,  near  Torrenieri,  between  Montalcino  and 
Pienza,  excavations  in  1859  disclosed  many  tombs,  containing 
urns  and  vases. 

Near  Pienza,  a  town  on  the  heights  to  the  east  of  San  Quirico 
and  seven  miles  west  of  Montepulciano,  was  found  in  1779  a 
tomb  of  the  family  of  "  Caes,"  or  Caius.'* 

An  English  gentleman  named  Newton,  who  owns  much  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pienza,  has  made  extensive  excavations  on 
his  property,  and  has  discovered  an  abundance  of  the  early  black 
ware  (biLcchero)  with  some  good  bronzes,  but  very  few  painted 
vases.  They  are  preserved  in  his  house  at  Pienza.  There  is 
another  collection  in  the  house  of  Signor  Santi  at  tlie  same 
place — the  produce  of  the  same  necropolis. 

At  Montalcino,  a  small  city  on  the  heights  to  the  right  of  the 
road  from  Siena  to  S.  Quirico,  and  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
the  former  city,  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  opened  in  times  past, 
though  no  excavations  have  been  made,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  for 
many  years.  A  great  part  of  the  Etruscan  urns  in  the  Museum 
of  Leyden  came  from  this  site.  They  are  all  of  travertine,  and 
belong  to  different  Etniscan  families.® 

Montalcino  has  now  no  antiquities  to  show,  and,  indeed,  little 
more  to  boast  of  than  her  muscadel  wine,  lauded  by  Redi  as 
drink  for  the  fair  of  Paris  and  London — 

n  leggiadretto, 

II  si  divino 

Mosoadelletto 

Di  Montalcino. 

Un  tal  vino 

Lodestino 
Per  le  dame  di  Parigi ; 

E  per  quelle, 

Che  b1  belle 
BaUegrar  f  anno  il  Tamigi. 

Castelnuovo    dell*    Abate,    seven     miles    further    south,    is 

«  Lanxi,  II.  p.  373.     Pienza  is  conjee-  "Apuni"  (Aponius),  **Tile"  or  "Teti" 

tared  by  Cramer  (I.  p.  221)  to  be  the  (Titus),  **Cae'*  (Caius),  "Ancarni"  (An- 

Manliana  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries.  charios),  '*  Laucani "  (Lncanos),  and  othen 

>  Ball.  Inst.  18i0,  pp.  97—104.     The  whose  names  are  not  fully  legible, 
families  mentioned  in  the  epitaphs  are  the 
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motiieT  site  which   has  yielded  Etruscan  tombs  in  the  past 

Ixx  tiie  district  of  Siena  have  been  foup^  other  sepulchres  in 
the  olden  time;  one  of  the  family  of  "Lecne"  (Licinius),  and 
anotier  of  that  of  "  Veti  "  (Vettius).  But  the  precise  localities 
of  tliese  tombs  are  not  recorded.^ 

7  X<anri,  Saggio  II.  p.  368.     One  was  of  '  Lanzi,  II.  pp.  360,  361. 

Uie  family  of  the  "  Arntle." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

YOL'HEKRA.-VELATffltl,  OR  YOLATEItR^. 


— appresso  troTammo  VulteiU, 
Sopra  un  gnn  moDte,  cL'S  forte  e  SDtidia, 
Quanlo  en  Tho«c«ia  xia  alcuna  ten*. — Piooio  mloi  Ubirii. 

We  came  e'en  to  the  city's  wall 
And  the  great  gate.— Sbellbt. 

VoLTEEKA  lies  in  the  mountainous  region  between  the  coasr 
railway,  and  that  which  connects  Florence  with  Siena,  a  regioiC^ 
rich  in  mineral  and  agiicuttural  wealth  rather  than  in  classical 
antiquities,  and  consequently  little  visited  by  tourists,  as  it  is  noC3 
traversed  by  any  direct  line  of  railroad.  Volterra,  however,  has^ 
a  little  railway  of  its  own,  which  branches  irom  the  coast  line^ 
at  Cecina,  and  runs  up  the  valley  of  that  name  as  far  as  Le- 
Saline,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands,  and- 
about  five  miles  from  the  gates.'     Volterra  may  also  be  reached  - 

'  In  bad  weatber  this  line  is  apt  to  get  carriage  joumej  before  him  as  he  vauld  , 
out  of  order,  and  no  inteUlgence  of  its  have  had  from  Poggibonsi,  vitk  wretched^ 
being    closed    is   to    be    obtained   before      mads,  and  yerj  inferior  conveyancea.    lu^ 


reaching  Cecina.     Thus  the  tntTeller  may      took  me,  under  such  c: 

make  the  long  (l£tout  from  Florence  to  that      than  eeven  honrs  Ui  reach  Volterra  fnun^ 

■tation,  and  than  find  that  be  has  as  long  a      Cecina  by  the  maUe-pottt. 
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from  the  Pontedera  station,  on  the  Pisa  and  Florence  line» 
whence  there  are  public  conveyances  which  do  the  journey  in 
six.  hours ;  or  better  and  more  speedily  from  Poggibonsi,  on. 
th^  line  from  Empoli  to  Siena,  where  carriages  are  always  to 
be   liired. 

IFrom  whatever  side  Volterra  may  be  approached  it  is  a  most 
conamanding  object,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  lofty,  steep,  and 
sterTily  naked  height,  not  wholly  isolated,  yet  independent  of  the 
^neighbouring  hills,  reducing  them  by  its  towering  supereminence 
'^o  mere  satellites ;  so  lofty  as  to  be  conspicuous  from  many  a 
league  distant,  and  so  steep  that  when  the  traveller  has  at  length 
^■eached  its  foot,  he  finds  that  the  fatigue  he  imagined  had  well 
n^gt  terminated,  is  then  but  about  to  begin.  Strabo  has  accu- 
^>^^t.^ly  described  it  when  he  said  "it  is  built  on  a  lofty  height, 
^^sxng  from  a  deep  valley  and  precipitous  on  ever}'  side,  on  whose 
level  summit  stand  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  From  base  to 
^u.mmit  the  ascent  is  fifteen  stadia  long,  and  it  is  steep  and 
cult  tlu'oughout."" 

.s  the  road  ascends  the  long-drawn  slope  beneath  Volterra  it 
passes  through  a  singularly  wild  and  barren  tract,  broken  into 
l^illocks  of  black  clay  or  marl,  without  a  blade  of  grass  on  their 
s^>^:*face,  as  if  it  had  been  ravaged  by  a  recent  flood,  yet  so 
^^isting  for  ages,  perhaps  from  pre-historic  times. 

If  Volterra  be  still  **  lordly"  and  imposing,  what  must  she 
l^n.ve  been  in  the  olden  time,  when  instead  of  a  mere  cluster  of 
^^ea.n  buildings  at  one  corner  of  the  level  mountain-crest,  the 
^i^tire  area,  four  or  five  miles  in  circuit,  was  bristling  with  the 
towers,  temples,  and  palaces  of  the  city,  one  of  Etruria's  noblest 


*   Strabo,   V.  p.   223.     The   15  stadia 

^'^^t    be    the    length    of  a  Roman  road 

*^*^ii.iiig  in  a  straight  line  np  the  hill.     By 

•««    modem  winding  road  the  distance  is 

^y  ^  miles.     Modern  measurement  makes 

^^    mountain  on  which  Volterra  stands 

^^1 J  900  English  feet  above  the  level  of 

^    ^ea.    MQUer  was  therefore  mistaken 

^*^  be  gnesscd  Volterra  to  be  probably 

J  ®  Kighest-lying  town  in  all  Italy.    Etnisk. 

*   I^-    221.     There  are  many  towns  and 

.  ^^^es  among  the  Apennines,  and  not  a 

^  <^ncient  sites  in  the  mountains  of  Sabina 

,  Xjatium,  at  a  considerably  greater  ele- 

!^^^  Volateme  to  be  the  Etruscan  city 

^.^*'»ed  to  by  the  pseudo- Aristotle   (De 

^^1).  Auscult.  cap.  96),  under  the  name 


of  GSnarca,  —  a  silo  of  extraordinary 
strength,  on  a  hill  30  stadia  in  height.  To 
this  view  Lanzi  (Saggio,  IL  p.  9i)  is  also 
inclined.  Mannert  (Geog.p.  357)  is  opposed 
to  it,  on  the  ground  that  (Enarea  had 
probably  no  existence.  Niebuhr  (I.  p. 
124,  n.  882),  Muller  (Etnisk.  II.  2,  10), 
and  Arnold  (Hist,  of  Rome,  II.  p.  530), 
raise  the  more  yalid  objection,  that  from 
the  usurpation  of  power  by  its  manumitted 
slaves,  (Enarea  must  be  identical  with 
Yolsinii.  I  have  hesitated  to  bow  to  these 
mighty  three,  and  have  ventured  to 
suggest  that  Monte  Fiascone  may  possibly 
be  the  site  of  (Enarea  (i*ide  supra,  p.  32), 
if  it  be  not  rather  that  of  the  Fanum 
Yoltumnce. 
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and  largest — when  the  walls,  whose  mere  fragments  are  now  so 
vast,  that  fable  and  song  may  well  report  them 

**  Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants, 
For  god-like  kings  of  old," 

then  smTOunded  the  city  with  a  girdle  of  fortifications  such 
for  grandeur  and  massiveness  have  perhaps  never  been  surpassed 

We  now  see  but  "  the  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form," — wha. 

must  have  been  the  living  body  ? 

Her  great  size  and  the  natural  strength  of  her  position  marS 
VolaterrcB  as  a  city  of  first-rate  importance,  and  give  her  indi 
putable  claims  to  rank  among  the  Twelve  of  the  ConfederatioTi  . 
Were  such  local  evidence  wanting,  the  testimony  of  Dionysius^  ^ 
that  she  was  one  of  the  five  cities,  which,  acting  independently  o  M 
the  rest  of  Etruria,  determined  to  aid  the  Latins  against  Tar  — 
quinius  Priscus,  would  be   conclusive;*  for  no  second-rate  o:^ 
dependent  town  could  have  ventured  to  oppose  the  views  of  th 
rest.     This  is  the  first  historical  mention  of  Volaterrse,  and  i 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  her  antiquity  and  early  importanc 
The  only  other  express  record  of  Volaterr®  during  the  period 
national  independence,  is  in  the  year  456  (b.c.  298),  when 
Cornelius  Scipio   encountered   the   Etruscan  forces  below  tlii 
city,  and  so  obstinate  a  combat  ensued  that  night  alone  put  a 
end  to  it,  and  not  till  daylight  showed  that  tlie  Etruscans  ha —  ^ 
retired  from  the   field,   could    the    Roman    general   claim  tl^»-^ 
victoiy.*^     As   an   Etruscan   cit}',   VolaterrsB   must   have   had       a 
territory  of  great  extent ;  larger,  without  doubt,  than  that  of  arrm/ 
other  city  of  the  Confederation  ;^  and  with  the  possession  of  i!kxe 
two  gi'eat  i)oi*ts  of  Luna  and  Populonia,  she  must  have  been  tlie 
most  powerful  among  "the  sea-ruling  Etruscans,"  and  probabij 

»  Dion.  Hal.  III.  C.  61.  Tbe  other  cities 
>K-ere  Clusium,  Arretiam,  Eusellie,  and 
Vetulonia. 

^  It  is  80  regarded  by  the  principal 
writers  on  the  subject.  Cluvcr.  II.  p. 
511 ;  Miiller,  Etrusk.  II.  1,  2,  p.  346 ; 
Cramer,  t.  p.  185. 

»  Liv.  X.  12. 

•  North  of  Volatenw  there  was  no  other 
city  of  the  Confederation,  unless  Fisse  may 
at  an  early  period  have  been  one  of  the 
Twelve,  to  dispute  her  claim  to  all  the 
and  up  to  the  confines  of  Etruria,  including 
the  vale  of  the  Amo,  and  the  rich  plains  of 
Lucca.  Yet  much  of  this  northern  region 
was  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Ligu- 


rians,  who  possessed  the  sea-coast  fron 
Massilia  quite  down  to  Pisae,  and  the  plains 
inland  even  up  to  the  confines  of  Arretiam. 
Polyb.   II.,    16.      Eastward   the  agtx  of 
Volaterrse  must  also  have  extended  fiir,  a9 
the  nearest  city  was  Arretium,  50  mile^ 
distant ;  westward  it  was  bounded  by  tb^ 
Mediterranean  (Strabo,  V.  p.  223),  moi^ 
than  20  miles  off ;  and  southward  it  ex*^ 
tended  at  least  as  far  as  Populonia,  vhiclv^ 
was  either  a  colony  or  acquisition  of  VoU^ 
terra  (Scrv.  ad  ^n.  X.   J72);  andfros* 
the  intimate  connection  of  that  port  witls> 
Elba,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  compi^' 
bended  that  island  also. 
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also  the  most  wealthy.     Her  Etruscan  appellation,  as  we  learn 
from  her  coins,  was  Velathri  '^ — 

AVe  have  no  record  of  her  conquest,  but  from  her  remoteness 

^nd  strength  we  may  conclude  Volaterrae  was  among  the  last  of 

^lie  cities  of  Etruria  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  Bome.     In  the 

Second  Punic  War,  in  common  with  the  other  principal  cities  of 

Etruria,  she  undertook  to  fmnish  her  quota  of  supplies  for  the 

■^oman  fleet ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  she  still  maintained 

^^i:*  maritime  character,  being  the  only  one,  save  Tarquinii,  to 

"J^nish  tackling  or  other  gear  for  ships.®     In   the  civil  wars 

"^^t^ween  Marius  and  Sylla,  VolaterrsB,  like  most  of  the  cities  of 

-^t^Turia,  espoused  the  part  of  the  former;  for  which  she  was 

*^^  sieged  two   3'ears  by   the   forces   of   his   rival,   till   she   was 

^^i3ipelled  to  surrender;''  but  though  thus  taken  in  arms  against 

**i^3a,  she  escaped  the  fate  of  Fflesulae  and  other  cities  which  were 

"^^J)rived  of  their  citizenship,  and  had  their  lands  confiscated  and 

^^^ded  among  the  troops  of  the  victorious  Dictator.     For  this 

^*^^  was  indebted  to  the  great  Cicero,  who  was  then  Consul,  and 

^"1^0  ever  afterwards  retained  the  warmest  attachment  towards 

^^^,  and  honoured  her  with  the  highest  commendations.^     Sub- 


or 


tu 


This  is  almost  identical  with  the  namo 

^hc  ancient  Volscian  to^ii  Velitns,  now 

^'^letri ;  and  there  can  be  do  doubt  that 

was  a   close    analogy,   as  between 

in  other  towns  of  Etruria,  and  those 

corresponding  appellations  south  of  the 

In  fact,  the  coins  with  the  legend 

Velathri  have  often  been  assigned  to 


or 


or 


.  ^^Itne.     Certain  early  Italian  antiquaries 
*'*''^^ged  in  idle  speculations  as  to    the 


?*^^^ning  of  the  name  Volaterraj,  but  this 
^^erely  the  Latin  form,  and  in  our  present 
^^rance  of  the  Etiiiacan  language,  all 
analysis  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
be  remarked,  however,  that  the  syl- 
e  Vbl,  or  Vul,  is  a  frequent  initial  to 
n  proper  names — Velsina,  Vulsinii, 
ci,  Velimnas,  Ac. — and  the  rest  of  the 
At&i  seems  to  hare  some  analogy  to 
Hat,  or  Hatri,  on  the  coins  of  Hatria, 
T^'^lie  Etruscan  town  which  gave  its  name 
the  Adriatic,  and  to  the  alrium,  or 
in  Boman  houses.  Cramer  (I.  p. 
)  infers  from  this  analogy  that  Volterra 
founded  by  the  Tyrrhene-Pelasgi,  when 
quitted  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to 


tU 


settle  in  the  land  of  the  Umbri.  The  same 
origin  for  the  city  is  inferred  by  Millingen 
(Numismatique  de  TAncienne  Itolie,  p. 
167)  from  the  name  Velathri,  which  he 
takes  to  be  identical  with  Elatria,  a  town 
in  Epirus,  the  land  whence  came  many  of 
the  colonists  of  Italy,  especially  the  Felasgi, 
and  he  thinks  this  name  was  given  to  this 
city  by  the  l^rrhene-Pelasgi  in  remembrance 
of  their  ancient  country. 

"  Liv.  XXVIII.  45.  Tarquinii  supplied 
sail-cloth,  Vohiteme  the  fittings-up  of  ships, 
and  also  corn.  This  is  according  to  the 
usual  reading,  interatnerUa ;  but  Mliller 
(I.  2,  1 ;  IV.  3,  6)  prefers  that  of  Gronovius, 
which  is  inceramenta, 

*  Strabo,  loc.  cit.  ;  Liv.  Epitome, 
LXXXIX. ;  cf.  Cic.  pro  Ciecina,  VII.  ; 
pro  Roscio  Amerino,  VII. 

^  Cic.  pro  Domo  su&,  XXX.  ;  ad  Divers. 
Xin.  4,  5;  ad  Attic.  L  19.  Volterra 
claims  among  her  ancient  citizens,  the 
satirist  Persius.  Her  claim  is  better  founde<l, 
I  believe,  to  Linus,  the  successor  of  St 
Peter,  as  bishop  of  Rome. 
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sequently,  however,  under  the  Triumvirate,  she  was  forced 
receive  a  military  colony.^    After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.     ^^^ 
she  suffered  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  fell  unde 
the  dominion  of  the   Vandals   and  the   Huns ;  but  was  agai; 
raised  to  importance  by  the  Lombard  kings,  who,  for  a  tim^^ 
fixed  tlieir  court  here,  on  account  of  the  natm*al  strength  of  th^e 
site.     Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Volterra,  suffice  it  to  saj', 
that  though  greatly  sunk  in  size  and  importance,  she  has  never 
lost  her  population,  and  been  abandoned,  like  so  many  of  her 
fellows,  to  the  fox,  the  owl,  and  the  viper ;  and  that  she  retains 
to  the  present  day,  the  cu'cuit  of  her  original  fortifications  almost 
entire,  and  her  Etruscan  appellation  but  little  corrupted.^ 

When  the  traveller  has  mastered  the  tedious  ascent  to  the 
town,  let  him  seek  for  the  **  Unione,"  the  best  inn  in  Volterra, 
kept  by  Nicolo  Frassinesi,  the  successor  to  Ottavio  Callai,  who 
for  many  years  welcomed  travellers  to  Volterra.  By  some,  how- 
ever, the  "  Locanda  Nazionale,"  kept  by  Giuseppe  Grandi,  is 
pronounced  the  more  comfortable  hostehy. 

Modem  Volterra  is  but  a  country-town,  having  scarcely  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  covering  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city.  The  lines  of  its  battlemented 
waU,  and  the  towered  keep  of  its  fortress,  give  it  an  imposing 
appearance  externally.  It  is  a  dirty  and  gloomy  place,  however, 
without  architectural  beauty ;  and  save  the  heavy,  feudal-faced 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  hung  quaintly  all  over  with  coats  of  aims,  as 
a  pilgrim  witli  scallop-shells — so  many  silent  traditions  of  the 
stirring  days  of  the  Italian  republics — and  richer  still  in  its 
Museum  of  Etruscan  antiquities ;  save  the  neat  little  Duomo 
and  the  alabaster  factories,  which  every  one  should  visit,  there  is 
nothing  of  interest  in  modem  Volterra.  Her  glories  are  the 
Etruscan  walls  and  the  Museum,  to  neither  of  which  the  visitor 
who  feels  interest  in  the  early  civilization  of  Italy,  should  fail  to 
pay  attention. 

To  begin  with  the  walls.  From  the  "XJnione,*'  a  few  steps 
will  lead  to  the 

Porta  all*  Arco. 

I  envy  the  stranger  his  first  impressions  on  approaching  this 
gateway.     The  loftiness  of  the  arch ;  the  boldness  of  its  span ; 

-  Front,  de  Colon,  p.  14,  ed.  1588.  Pliny      days. 
(N.  H.   III.   8)  and  Ptolemy  (p.  72,   ed.  ^  For  the  post-Roman  liistory  of  Voltem, 

Bert. )  also  speak  of  her  as  a  colony  in  their      see  Repetti,  V.  pp.  801  et  teq. 
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e  massiveness  of  the  blocks,  dwai*fing  into  insignificance  the 
ediffival  masonry  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  the  venerable,  yet 
lid  air  of  the  whole ;  and  more  than  all,  the  dark,  featureless, 
ysterious  heads  around  it,  stretching  forward  as  if  eager  to 
•oclaim  the  tale  of  bygone  races  and  events ;  even  its  site  on  the 
jry  verge  of  the  steep,  with  a  glorious  map  of  valley,  river,  plain, 
oimtain,  sea,  headland,  and  island,  unrolled  beneath  ;  make 
one  of  the  most  imposing  yet  singular  portals  conceivable, 
id  fix  it  indelibly  on  his  memory. 

It  is  a  double  gateway,  nearly   thii-ty  feet   deep,  united   by 
utdlel  walls  of  very  massive  character,  of  the  same  masonry  as 
lose  of  the  city.*     This  is  decisive  of  its  Etruscan  origin ;  yet 
>me  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the  Etruscan  antiquity  of  the 
i^ch, — I  think,  without  just  ground.     It  has  been  objected  that 
le  mouldings  of  the  imposts  are  too  Greek  in  character  to  be 
^garded  as  Etruscan,  and  that  the  arch  must  therefore  be  re- 
-rred  to  the  Romans.'     But  if  this  be  a  sufficing  reason,  every 
ciiicle  found  in  Etruscan  tombs,  which  betrays  a  Hellenic  influ- 
ice,  must  be  of  Roman  origin.    Those  who  hold  such  a  doctrine 
lust  totally  foi^et  the  extensive  intercourse  the  Etruscans  main- 
lined from  very  remote  times,  at  least  as  early  as  the  Roman 
ings,  not  only  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily  and  Campania, 
e  latter  long  under  their  own  dominion,  but  also  with  Greece 
rself — an  intercourse  which  introduced  many  Hellenisms  into 
Hiscan   art,  whether  exhibited  in  architectural  mouldings,  or 
the  modified  Doric  and  Ionic  features  of  the  sarcophagi  or 
k-hewn  monuments,  or  displayed  in  the   sculptured  urns,  in 
bronze  mirrors,  or  in   the   figures   depicted   on   the   walls 


Che  span  of  the  arch  is  13  ft.  2  in. ; 

^ht  to  the  top  of  the  impoet  15  feet ; 

It  the  height  to  the  keystone  is  ahont 

ict     Depth  of  the  doorposts  4  ft.  6 

Che  inner  arch  is  13  ft.  6  in.  in  span, 

t doorpost  nearly  5  ft.  in  depth.  The 
i  the  connecting  passage  is  18  ft., 
.width  15  ft.  8  in.,  so  that  the  total 
I  the  gateway,  including  the  arches, 

r,   6  inches.     The  arch  has  19 
indnding  the  rude  heads,  each 
jbeing  not  more  than  27  inches  in 

(Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  5) 
im  as  of  Boman  construction,  and 
whole  arch,  except  the  heads,  a 

pTcbably  after  the  siege  of  the 
lla.     Yet  he  admits  the  lower 


part  of  the  gate  to  be  "of  true  Etruscan 
construction"  (cf.  I.  p.  141).  By  Ruspi, 
the  Roman  architect,  the  restoration  has 
been  referred  to  Imperial  times.  Bull. 
Inst.  1831,  p.  52.  The  connecting  walls, 
the  doorposts  of  the  outer  arch,  and  the 
heads,  he  alone  allows  to  be  Etruscan  ;  the 
arch  of  the  outer  gate  he  conceives  to  have 
been  raised  during  the  Empire,  the  heads  to 
have  been  then  replaced,  and  the  inner 
gateway  to  have  been  at  the  same  time 
constructed.  He  thinks  a  second  restora- 
tion was  effected  during  the  middle  ages, 
in  that  part  where  the  portcullis  was  fixed. 
Canina,  a  higher  authority  in  ai-chitectural 
matters,  regards  this  gate  as  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Etruscan  monuments  in  this 
region.     Ann.  Inst.  1835,  p.  192. 
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of  sepulchres ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  painted  rases,  found  in 
myriads  in  Etruria,  which  are  unequivocally  Greek  in  form, 
design,  mj^ths,  and  inscriptions.®  The  mouldings  of  these  im- 
posts then,  in  spite  of  their  assimilation  to  the  Greek,  may  well 
be  of  Etruscan  construction,  though  not  of  the  most  remote 
epoch,  yet  probably  prior  to  the  domination  of  Rome. 

The  inner  arch  of  the  gateway  differs  from  the  outer  in  the 
material,  form,  size,  and  number  of  its  voiiasoirs,  and  has  mucli 
more  of  a  Boman  character. 

Whether  this  archway  be  Etruscan  or  not,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  three  heads  are  of  that  character,  and  that  they  occupied 
similar  positions  in  an  arched  gateway  of  ancient  Volterra.  This 
is  corroborated  in  a  singular  manner.  In  the  Museum  is  a 
cinerary  urn,  found  in  this  necropolis,  which  has  a  bas-relief  of 
the  death  of  Capaneus,  struck  by  lightning  when  in  the  act  of 
scaling  the  gate  of  Thebes  ;  and  the  artist,  copying  probably  the 
object  best  known  to  him,  has  represented  in  that  mythical  gate, 
this  very  Porta  all*  Arco  of  Volteira,  with  the  three  heads 
exactly  in  the  same  relative  position.^  What  the  heads  might 
mean  is  not  easy  to  determine.  They  may  represent  the  heads 
of  conquered  enemies,®  or  the  three  mysterious  Cabiri,®  or  possibly 
the  patron  deities  of  the  city.^  They  could  scarcely  have  been 
introduced  as  mere  ornaments. 

The  masonr}*^  within  the  gateway  is  very  massive,  and  well 
preserved.  There  are  eight  courses,  about  two  feet  deei>  each, 
of  rectangular  blocks,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  feet  in  length.  They 
ai*e  of  panchina,  a  yellow  conchiliferous  sandstone,  as  are  also 
the  door-posts  of  the  outer  arch;  the  imposts  and  voussoirs, 
however,  are   of  travertine,  and  the  three   heads   are   of  dark 


^  OrioU  (ap.  Inghir.  Mon.  Etriuc  IV. 
p.  162)  maintams  tliat  this  Bimilarity  to 
Greek  art  does  not  militate  against  the 
Etruscan  construction  of  this  arch,  on  the 
ground  that  Greek  art  arose  and  was  nur- 
tured in  Asia  Minor  rather  than  in  Greece 
Proper,  ftnd  that  the  Etruscans  coming 
from  the  East  may  have  brought  with  them 
a  knowledge  of  tliat  architecture  which  is 
now  characterised  as  Greek.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  lo  high  an  antiquity 
for  the  Hellenisms  in  Etruscan  art,  which 
are  more  simply  accounted  for  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  text. 

7  A  similar  urn  from  Volterra  is  now  in 
the  Etruscan  Museum  of  Florence,  ut  supra, 


p.  93. 

®  Orioli,  ap.  Ingh.  Mon.  Etr.  IV.  p- 
163. 

^  This  is  Gerhard*s  view.  Gottbeiten 
der  Etrusker,  p.  13  ;  cf.  p.  48. 

1  Orioli,  Ann.  Inst.  1832,  p.  38.  This 
is  also  Micali's  opinion  (III.  p.  .*>),  who 
a^lmits  them  to  be  Etruscan.  Uori  (Hna. 
Etrusc.  III.  p.  46)  takes  them  for  heads  of 
the  Lares  Viales,  placed  in  such  a  position 
to  receive  the  adoration  of  passers-by  ;  as 
Lucretius  (I.  317-9)  describes  deities  in 
bronze  placed  near  city-gates,  whose  hsnva, 
like  the  toes  of  St  Peter  and  other  saints 
of  modern  times,  were  quite  worn  down  by 
the  freqnent  kisses  of  their  Totanea. 
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>.  This  difference  in  the  material  has,  doubtless, 
opinion  of  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  arcli.^ 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  ai'ches  are  subsequent 
of  the  gatewa}',  which  I  take  to  be  coeval  witli 
3,  and  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  arch ;  and  the 
lust  originally  have  been  adopted,  as  is  traceable 
gateway  at  Volterra, — ^horizontal  lintels  of  wood  or 
;t  into  the  door-posts,  having  sockets  in  them  cor- 
)  sockets  in  the  threshold^  in  which  the  flaps  of  the 
1.  This  plan  is  proved  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Y  certain  tombs  of  Chiusi,  where  the  doors  are  still 
heir  ancient  sockets.  But  as  the  Etruscans  were 
dth  the  arch  for  some  three  centuries  before  their 
tion  by  Rome,  the  addition  of  it  to  this  gateway  may 
jn  made  in  the  days  of  their  independence. 
1  the  gate  on  each  side  is  a  groove  or  channel  for 
s,  or  Saracinesca,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  which  was 
'  iron  chains,  and  let  down  from  above  like  the  gate 
so  that  if  the  enemy  succeeded  in  forcing  the  outer 
jmpted  to  force  the  inner,  the  portcullis  was  dropped, 
in  were  made  prisoners.  This  man-trap,  common 
e  middle  ages,  was  also  employed  by  the  ancients ; 
for  the  cataracta  are  found  in  the  double  gates  of 
•at  Pompeii  and  Cosa,  for  instance,  where  the  gates 
n  the  same  plan  as  this  of  Volterra.'^ 
Porta  air  Arco  let  the  visitor  continue  his  walk  to 
2st,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  modern  town,  till, 
behind,  and  following  the  brow  of  the  hill  for  some 
comes  in  sight  of  the  chm'ch  of  Sta.  Chiara.  Below 
le  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  ancient  wails  now 
ey   are   in   detached    fragments.      In  the   first  the 

irch  were  a  restoration  by  figure  or  head  in  relief  on  the  keystone  was 

'  must  have  preserved  and  common  enough  in  Koman  gateways,  and 

Be  three  heads  of  p«;pmno;  is  in  accordance  with  good  taste,  not  de- 

t    objection    against  the  stroying  the  symmetry  of  the  arch,   but 

ne  it  does  not  seem  at  all  serving  to  fix  the  eye  on  the  culminating 

I  Romans  of  the  close  of  point.     But  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 

epoch  of  the  Pantheon,  the  introduction  of  such  prominent  shape- 

iriod  of  Roman  art,'  would  less  masses  around  an  arch,  was  wholly 

lie  symmetry  of  the  gate  opposed  to  Roman  taste,   as  we  learn  it 

it  of  such  heavy  unsightly  from  existing  monuments, 
much  easier  to  conceive  ^  Mention  is  made  of  the  cataracta  by 

I  placed  thereat  an  earlier  Livy  (XXYII.  28)  and  by  Ycgetius  (de  Re 

perstition   or   convention  Milit.  lY.  cap.  4),  who  speaks  of  it  as  an 

rd  for  the  beautiful.     A  ancient  invention. 
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masonry  is  comparatively  small ;  it  is  most  massive  in  the  third, 
which  extends  to  the  lengtli  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  and  rises  to  a 
considerable  height.  In  this  fragment  are  two  conduits  or 
sewers — square  openings,  with  projecting  sills,  as  at  Fiesole,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.^  The  fifth  fragment  is  also- 
fine  ;  but  the  sixth  is  very  grand — forty  feet  in  height,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  in  length ;  and  here  also  open  two 
sewers.^ 

The   masonry  is  ver^^   irregular,     A  horizontal  arrangement  .^ 

is  preserved;  but  one  course  often  runs  into  another,  shallow  '^♦ 
ones  alternate  with  deep,  or  even  in  the  same  course  several  J'J 
shallow  blocks  are  piled  up  to  equal  the  depth  of  the  larger.  ^-r. 
The  masses,  though  intended  to  be  rectangular,  are  rudely  hewn,  ^  ji, 
and  more  rudely  put  together,  with  none  of  that  close  "  kissing  "^  ^^^  «* '» 
of  joints,  as  the  Italians  say,  or  neat  fitting-in  of  smaller  pieces,  ^«  ^^ 
which  is  seen  at  Fiesole.     This  may  be   called  a  rectangular   rsr.ju' 

Cj'clopean  style,  if  that  be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms.     Never -r- 

theless,  it  is  essentially  the  same  masonry  as  that  of  Fiesole ;  but  w^^ant 
here  it  is  seen  in  its  rudeness  or  infancv,  while  Fiesole  shows  ita  .^z^^s 
perfection.     To  the  friability  of  the  sandstone  of  which  it  is^^s  Js 
composed,  is  owing  much  of  its  irregular  chai*acter,  the  edges  of^"  ^3f 
the  blocks  having  greatly  worn  away;  while  the  walls  of  Fiesole,,^  ^3, 
being  of  harder  rock,  have  suffered  less  from  the  action  of  the^^-«e 
elements.      Fair  comparisons,    however,    can    onl}'   be     drawnr^i^rTi 
between  the  walls  on  corresponding  sides  of  the  several  cities  ;^      -* ; 
for  those  which  face  the  south,  like  these  fragments  under  Santa^^^  ^ft 
Chiara,   are  always  found   most   affected   by  the  weather.     As^^-^^ 
usual  in  the  most  ancient  raasonrj',  there  are  no  traces  of  cement-  r^'-t. 
In  spite  of  the  saying, 

DuTo  con  duro 

Non  fa  mai  buon  muro, 

these  gigantic  masses  have  held  together  without  it  some  twenty-  ^'^'' 
five  or  thirty  centuries,  and  may  yet  stand  for  as  many  more.  -^^» 
All  the  fragments  on  this  side  of  Volterra  are  mere  embankmentss^^  -^' 
as  at  Fiesole,  to  the  higher  level  of  the  city.  In  parts  tliey  ar^^""^^^ 
imderbuilt  with  modern  masonry. 
.   From   Sta.   Chiara    the   walls    may  be    traced    by   detachec:^  "^" 

*  Some  of  the  blocks  Id  this  fragment  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  thi^ 
are  rciy  large— 8  or  10  feet  long,  by  2  to  3  Chapter.     The  largest  blocks  here  are  abo 
in  height.     The  architraTe  of  one  of  the  8  feet  long,  and  more  than  8  in  height, 
sewers  is  particularly  massive.  this  particular  spot  the  wall  is  scarcely 

*  It  is  this  portion  of  the  wall  which  is  feet  high. 
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fragments,  sometimes  scarcely  rising  above  the  ground,  till  the}- 
turn  to  the  north,  stretching  along  the  brow  of  the  steep  cliff, 
which  bounds  the  city  on  this  side.  At  a  spot  called  "I 
Menseri,"  are  some  massive  portions;  and  just  beyond  the 
hamlet  of  S.  Giusto  are  traces  of  a  road  running  up  to  an  ancient 
gate,  whose  position  is  clearly  indicated.  Here  the  ground  sinks 
in  tremendous  precipices,  "Le  Baize,"  overhanging  an  abyss 
of  fearful  depth,  and  increasing  its  horror  by  their  own  blackness. 
This  is  the  Leucadia — the  lovers'  leap  of  the  Volterrani.  Only 
a  few  days  before  my  first  visit  a  forlorn  swain  had  taken  the 
2)lunge. 

Beyond  this,  the  walls  may  be  traced,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
all  round  the  brow  of  the  point  which  juts  out  towards  the  convent 
of  La  Badia.  In  one  part  they  ai*e  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and 
are  no  longer  mere  embankments,  but  rise  fifteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  city.  In  another  spot  they  are  topped  by  small  rec- 
tangular masonry',  also  uncemented,  apparently  Boman.  They 
continue  to  follow  the  brow  of  the  high  ground  in  all  its 
sinuosities;  double  the  wooded  point  of  Torricella,  and  again 
iiin  far  up  the  hollow  southward  to  Le  Conce,  or  the  Tanyards, 
above  which  they  rise  in  a  massive  picturesque  fragment  over- 
sown with  foliage.  Then  they  stretch  far  away  along  the  lofty 
and  picturesque  cliffs  on  the  east  of  the  hollow,  till  they  lead  you 
xound  to  the  "  Portone,"  or 

Porta  di  Diana. 

This  is  another  gateway  of  similar  construction  to  the  Porta 
all*  Arco,  but  now  in  ruins.  In  its  ground-plan,  it  is  precisely 
similar,  having  a  double  gate  with  a  connecting  passage.  The 
:inasoni7  is  of  the  same  massive  character  as  that  of  the  city-walls, 
without  an  intermixture  of  different  styles,  except  what  is  mani- 
iestly  of  modem  date ;  so  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its 
purely  Etruscan  construction.  The  dimensions  of  the  gate  very 
aiearly  agree  with  those  of  the  Porta  all'  Arco.®  The  arches  at 
«ither  end  are  now  gone  ;  the  inner  gate  does- not  indeed  appear 
to  have  had  one,  for  the  door-post  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
twenty  feet,  and  at  twelve  feet  or  so  above  the  ground  is  a  square 
hole  in  a  block  on  each  side  the  gate,  as  if  cut  to  receive  a 
vooden  lintel.     The  outer  gate  still  retains  traces  of  an  arch,  for 

*  The  total  depth  of    the  gateway  is       12  ft.  4  in.,   and  in  the  passage  within 
27  fl,  that  of  the  door-poets  of  each  gate       15  ft.  6  in. 
-1  ft.  4  in.     The  width  at  the  door-posts  is 

L  2 
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at  a  height  corresponding  with  the  said  lintel,  there  are  cuneiform 
blocks  on  one  side,  sufficient  to  indicate  an  arch ;  the  opposite 
wall  is  too  much  ruined  to  retain  such  vestiges.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  gateway  was  constructed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  walls,  and  before  the  invention  of  the  arch,  both  gates  being 
covered  in  by  wooden  lintels,  but  that  in  after  ages  the  outer  gate 
was  repaired,  while  the  inner,  needing  it  less,  was  left  in  its 
original  state. 

This  sort  of  double  gateway  is  ibund  in  several  ancient  towns 
in  Greece,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  of  Italy.  It  is  to  be  seen 
also  elsewhere  in  Etruria — at  Cosa,  for  instance,  where  there  is 
more  than  one  specimen  of  it.^ 

From  the  Portone,  the  ancient  fortifications  may  be  traced 
along  the  wooded  steep  to  the  south,  and  then,  instead  of  follow- 
ing its  line,  suddenly  dive  into  the  hollow,  crossing  it  in  an 
independent  wall  nearly  thirty  feet  high.  The  masonry  here  is 
much  smaUer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  walls,  the  courses 
being  often  scarcel}'^  a  foot  in  height ;  yet,  as  in  other  respects  it 
precisely  resembles  the  more  massive  fragments,  it  may  be  safely 
pronounced  Etruscan. 

At  the  point  of  high  ground  to  the  east,  is  a  fine  fragment  of 
wall,  six  feet  thick,  rising  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city, 
and  having  its  inner  surface  as  smooth  as  its  outer.  Be3'ond  this, 
are  two  remarkable  revetementSy  like  bastions  reverted,  or  with 
their  concavities  towards  the  city.  The  most  easterly  of  these 
crescent  embankments  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.®  Just 
beyond  it,  there  are  traces  of  a  postern ;  and  presentlj^  the  wall, 
pursuing  the  edge  of  the  steep,  reaches  the  extremity  of  the  city 
to  the  east,  and  turns  sharp  to  the  south.  The  path  to  the^ 
Seminario  leads  along  the  very  top  of  the  walls,  which  are  here^- 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  feet  in  thickness.     They  are  not  soUd-t^^d 
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7  Canina  (Arcbit.  Antica,  V.  p.  96)  sug- 
gests, that  it  is  probably  from  this  sort  of 
double  gateway  that  the  plural  term — 
al  TiS\ai — applied  to  the  gate  of  a  city, 
took  its  rise.     See  Chap.  I.  p.  12. 

It  IK  ill  be  observed  that  this  gate,  as 
well  as  the  Porta  all'  Arco,  opens  obliquely, 
so  that  the  approach  to  it  is  commanded  on 
one  side  by  the  city-wall,  which  answers 
the  purpose  of  towers  whence  to  annoy  the 
foe ;  and  the  approach  is  so  planned  in 
both  cases,  that  an  assailing  force  would 
have  its  right  side,  or  that  unprotected  by 
the  shield,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 


besieged,  exemplifying  the  rule  of  fortifica — 
tion  laid  down  by  Vitruvius,  I.  5,  2. 

*  One    block    covering  a   cavity,   one 
Iierhaps  a  sewer,  I  found  to  be  11  ft.  long,«'^5.*^^' 
3  in  height,  and  4  in  depth  ;  and  anotherv  ^^-^^«r 
block,    below  the  cavity,   was    of    nearlj^t  ^'^"^ 
equal  dimensions.     It  may  be  remarked,^  ^^*'^^« 
that  the  blocks  in  the  lower  courses  in  thie*-*^  .mJ^ts 
part  of  the  fortifications  are  small  ancf^>*^*"" 
irregular,  in  the  upper  very  massive.    Thisc  M  *^w 
I  have  observed  on  other  sites  in  Etruri^t-»-  ^^ 
and  Latium,    which    have   walls  of  this  M^  -^'^ 
character. 
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throughout,  but  built  with  two  faces  of  masonry,  having  the 
intervening  space  stuffed  with  rubbish,  just  as  in  the  cob-walls 
of  England,  and  as  in  that  sort  of  emplecton,  which  Vitruvius 
characterises  as  Boman.^  Just  beneath  the  Seminario  another 
postern  may  be  distinguished.  From  this  point  you  may  trace 
the  line  of  the  ancient  walls,  by  fragments,  beneath  those  of 
the  modem  town  and  of  the  Fortress,  round  to  the  Porta  all' 
Arco. 

The  circumference  of  the  ancient  walls  has  been  said  to  be  about 
four  miles  ;  ^  but  it  appears  much  more,  as  the  sinuosities  of  the 
ground  are  very  great.  But  pause,  traveller,  ere  you  venture  to 
make  the  tour  of  them.  Unless  you  be  prepared  for  great  fatigue 
— to  cross  ploughed  land — climb  and  descend  steeps — force  your 
way  through  dense  woods  and  thickset  hedges — wade  through 
swamps  in  the  hollows  if  it  be  winter — follow  the  beds  of  streams, 
and  creep  at  the  brink  of  precipices ;  in  a  word,  to  make  a  fairy- 
like progress 

"  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  tiiorongh  brier. 
Over  park,  over  pale, 
Thorough  flood—" 

and  only  not 

"  thorough  fire—" 

think  not  of  the  entire  giro. 

There  are  portions  of  the  wall  which  are  of  no  difficult  access  : 
such  as  the  fine  fragments  under  the  church  of  Santa  Chiara; 
those  also  at  Le  Baize  di  San  Giusto,  whither  you  may  drive 
in  a  carriage ;  the  thick  walls  below  the  Seminario,  which  are 
comparatively  near  at  hand  :  and  from  these  a  sufficient  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  massiveness  and  grandeur  of  the  walls  of 
Volterra.  The  Fortone  also  is  of  easy  access,  and  can  be  taken 
in  the  way  to  the  Grotta  de'  Marmini.  With  the  Plan  of  the  city 
in  his  hand,  the  visitor  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  most 
remarkable  portions  of  the  ancient  fortifications. 

Within  the  ancient  walls  are  the  remains  of  two  structures 
which  have  often  been  called  Etruscan — the  Amphitheatre  and 
the  Piscina.      The  first  lies  in  the  YaUe  Buona,  beneath  the 

'  Yitray.  II.  8,  7.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  80.  will  be  more  than  4}  miles.     Gori  (III. 

This  style  of  "staffed"  walls  is  not  un-  p.  32)  cites  an  authority  who  ascribes  to 

common  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  them  a  circnit  of  more  than  5  miles.     Old 

'  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  I.  p.  141,  and  Alberti  says,  the  city  was  in  the  form  of 

II.  p.  209.  Abeken  (Mittelital.  p.  80)  calls  a  hand,   the   headlands  representing  the 

it  21,000  feet.    If  Micali^s  map  be  correct,  fingers.     Bnt  it  requires  a  lively  fancy  to 

which  calls  it  7,280*73  metres,  the  circnit  perceive  the  resemblance. 
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modem  walls,  to  the  north.  Nothhig  is  now  to  be  seen  beyond  a 
semicircle  of  seats,  apparently  cut  in  the  slope  of  the  liill  and  now 
covered  with  turf.  It  displays  not  a  trace  of  antiquity,  and  seems 
to  have  been  formed  for  no  other  x^urpose  than  that  it  is  now 
applied  to —  witnessing  the  game  of  the  paUone.  One  may  well 
doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  more  than  a  theatre,  for  the  other  half 
of  the  structure,  which  must  have  been  of  masonrj^  has  totally 
disappeared.  Its  antiquity,  however,  has  been  well  ascertained, 
and  it  has  even  been  regarded  as  an  Etruscan  structui'e,^  but 
more  discriminating  criticism  pronounces  it  to  be  Roman. 

Outside  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  but  within  the  walls  of  the  town, 
is  the  so-called  Piscina.  Like  all  the  structures  of  similar  name 
elsewhere  in  Italy,  this  is  underground — a  series  of  three  parallel 
vaults  of  great  depth,  supported  by  square  pillars,  and  evidently 
either  a  reseiToir  for  water,  or,  as  the  name  it  has  received 
implies,  a  preserve  for  fish ;  more  probably  the  former.  The 
vaults  are  arched  over,  but  the  pillars  are  connected  by  flat  archi- 
traves, composed  of  cuneiform  blocks,  holding  together  on  the 
arch  princii)le.  There  is  nothing  in  this  peculiar  construction 
which  is  un-Etruscan ;  ^  but  the  general  character  of  the  structure, 
strongly  resembling  other  buildings  of  this  kind  of  undoubtedly 
Boman  origin,  proves  this  to  have  no  higher  antiquity.  Gori, 
who  was  the  first  to  descend  into  it,  in  1739,  braving  the  snakes 
with  which  tradition  had  filled  it,  declared  it  to  be  of  Etruscan  con- 
struction, an  opinion  which  has  been  commonly  followed,  even  to 
the  present  day.^  He  who  has  seen  tlie  Piscine  of  the  Campanian 
coast,  may  well  avoid  the  difficulties  attending  a  descent  into  this. 
A  formal  application  has  to  be  made  to  the  Bishop,  who  keeps 
the  key ;  a  ladder  of  imusual  length  has  next  to  be  sought,  there 
being  no  steps  to  descend ;  the  Bishop's  servant,  and  the  men 
who  bring  the  ladder,  have  to  be  fed  :  so  that  to  those  who  con- 
sider time,  trouble,,  and  expense,  lejeic  nevautpas  la  chandeUe, 

A  third  relic,  which  has  erroneously  been  called  Etruscan,  is 
the  Terme,  or  Baths,  which  lie  just  outside  the  gate  of  San 
Felice,  on  the  south  of  the  town.  The  form  and  disposition  of 
the  chambers,  the  brickwork,  the  ojnis  incertum,  the  fragments  of 
mosaic  pavement,  the  marble  slabs  with  bas-reliefs— everything 

"  Gori,  Mus.  Etr.  III.  p.  59,  tab.  8.  and  certain  tombs  of  Perngia  and  Chiusi, 

'  The  gates  of  the  theatre  of  F6rento,  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  constnictiDg 

which  are  most  probably  of  that  origin,  are  a  cuneiform  architrave  like  this. 

similarly  formed  (see  Vol  I.  p.  156).     The  *  Gori,  III.  p.  63.    It  is  called  by  Hoare, 

people  who  brought  the  arch  to  such  per-  the  most  perfect  Etruscan  work  at  Yoltem. 

fection  as  is  seen  in  the  Cloaca  Maxima  Classical  Tour,  I.  p.  9. 
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on  the  site  is  so  purely  Koman,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  higher  antiquity  cotild  ever  have  been  assigned  to  this  rum. 
The  necropolis  of  Volterra,  as  usual,  surrounded  the  town ; 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  slopes  beneath  the  walls 
to  the  north  were  particularly  selected   for  burial.     Here,  for 
<?enturies  past,  numerous  tombs  have  been  opened,  from  which 
the  Museum  of  the  town,  as  well  as  other  collections,  public  and 
private,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  stored  with  anti- 
quarian wealth.     From  the  multitude  of  sepulchres,  this  spot  has 
received  the  name  of  Campo  Nero—"  Black  Field  ° " — a  name 
now  almost  obsolete.     But,  though  hundreds — nay,  thousands — 
of  tombs  have  been  opened,  what  remains  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  visitor  ?     Three  sepulchres  alone.     All  the  rest  have  been 
covered  in  as  soon  as  rifled;  the  usual  excuse  being — *'per  non 
dannifi4:ar  ilpodere.''     Even  the  tomb  of  the  CaBcime,  that  family 
so  illustrious  in  ancient  times,  has  been  refilled  with  earth,  lest 
the  produce  of  a  square  yai^  or  two  of  soil  should  be  lost  to  the 
^)wner;  and  its  site  is  now  forgotten.     "O  optimi  cives  Volater- 
j'uni  !  "     Are  ye  deserving  of  the  commendation  Cicero  bestowed 
<n\  your  ancestors/  when  ye  set  so  little  store  on  the  monuments 
of  those   very  forefathers   which   Fortune   has   placed  in   yom* 
liands  ?     Should  not  yours  be  rather  the  reproach  that  great  man 
<:ast  on  the  Syracusans,  who  knew  not  the  sepulchre  of  their 
great  citizen,  Archimedes,  until  he  pointed  it  out  to  them  ?  ^ 

Grotta  de'  Marmini. 

This  sepulchre,  which  should  more  properly  be  called  "  Grotta 
Cinci,"  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Signor  Giusto  Cinci, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  a  type,  in  form  and  character,  of  the 
tombs  of  Volterra,  lies  on  the  hill-slope  a  little  below  the  Porta 
di  Diana,  on  a  spot  marked  by  a  clump  of  cypresses.  The 
key  is  kept  at  a  cottage  just  outside  the  Gate,  and  torches 
may  also  be  had  there.  Like  all  the  tombs  of  Volterra,  this  is  a 
hf/pogaum,  or  sepulchre  below  the  surface ;  and  you  descend  by 
a  few  steps  to  the  door,  above  which  is  some  rude  masonry. 
The  tomb  is  circular,  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  but 
scarcely  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  large  square  pillar  in  the 
centre,  and  a  triple  tier  of  benches  around  the  walls — all  rudely 
Jiewn  from  the  rock,  a  yellow  conchiliferous  sandstone,  the  same 

'  Gori,  Hub.  Etrus.  III.  p.  93.  *  Cicero,  pro  Domo  suA,  XXX. 

7  Cicero,  Tubg.  Qusest.  V.  23. 
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*'  panchhia'*  of  which  many  of  tlie  urns  are  formed.  On  the 
benches  are  ranged  numerous  ash-chests,  about  two  or  three  feet 
long,  miniature  sarcophagi,  with  reclining  figures  on  the  lids, 
some  stretched  on  their  backs,  but  most  resting  on  one  elbow  in 
the  usual  attitude  of  the  banquet.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Etruria,  two  or  three,  rarely  more  than  six  or  eight,  sarcophagi 
are  found  in  one  chamber ;  but  here  are  at  least  forty  or  fifty 
urns — the  ashes  of  a  family  for  several  generations. 

"  The  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below, 
Lay  ranged  ^n  many  a  coffined  row." 

These  urns  are  of  panchina,  travertine,  or  alabaster,  but  are 
now  so  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  torches  as  to  have  lost  all 
beauty.  Two  large  pine-cones  of  stone,  common  funereal  em- 
blems, lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  There  is  a  hole  in 
the  roof  of  the  tomb,  but  whether  formed  in  ancient  times  to  let 
oflF  the  effluvium,  or  by  modern  excavators,  is  not  evident. 

Such  is  said  to  be  the  general  cUbracter  of  the  sepulchres  on 
this  site.  Their  form  is  often  circular;®  wliile  in  Southern 
Etruria  that  form  is  rarely  found,  the  oblong  or  square  being 
prevalent.  No  tomb  with  painted  walls,  or  with  architectural 
decorations  carved  in  the  rock,  has  ever  been  discovered  in  this 
necropolis.  Some,  however,  of  a  singular  description  have  been 
brought  to  light.' 

Tomb  of  the  C^ecin^e. 

In  this  same  partx)f  the  necropolis,  as  long  since  as  1789,  wa& 
discovered  a  tomb  of  the  Csecina  family,  illustrious  in  Soman 


»  Gori  (Mus.  Etr.  III.  p.  93)  Bays  the 
tombs  of  Volterra  are  more  frequently 
square  than  round,  and  are  sometimes  eycn 
triangular.  logbiraml  says  they  are  gene- 
rally circular,  especially  when  smally  but 
quadrangolar  when  large  (Mon.  Elrusc.  IV. 
p.  80) ;  and  he  gives  a  plate  of  one  with 
four  square  chambers  (IV.  tav.  16).  Gori 
asserts  that  the  roofs  are  often  formed  of  a 
single  stone  of  enormous  size,  sometimes 
supported  in  the  middle  by  a  pillar  hewn 
from  the  rock.  The  entrances  generally 
face  the  west.  Testimony,  unfortunately,  is 
well-nigh  our  only  authority  in  the  matter. 
A  second  tomb  is  sometimes  found  beneath 
tlie  6r8t,  says  Inghirami  (IV.  p.  94).  In 
the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  tomb,  there 
is  often  a  hole,  probably  formed  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  water  that  might  per- 


colate through  the  roof  and  walls.    Tii^ 
rases  are  generally  placed  between  the  otd^ 
or  in  front  of  them,  if  there  be  not  rooi^ 
at  the  side,  and  the  mirrors  are  also  Iti^ 
in  front.     Inghir.  IV.  p.  83.     When  th^ 
body  was  not  burnt,  as  usual,  it  was  laii^ 
on  the  bare  rock.     Sarcophagi  were  Ter^ 
rarely  used. 

^  A  tomb  was  found  in  this  necropolis.^' 
in    1738,  which  was  supposed,  from  th^ 
numerous  pots,  pans,  and  plates  within  it-^ 
to  have  been  an  Etruscan  kitchen— som^ 
of  the  pots  being  full  of  the  bones  of  kid^ 
and  of  little  birds.     MS.  description,  cite^ 
by  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etrua.  IV.  p.  90.    B»* 
these  must  have  been  the  relics  of  the 
funeral  feast ;  a  pair  of  gold  earrings  in  a^ 
urn  was  hardly  consistent  with  the  ides  of 
a  kitchen. 
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als.  As  described  by  Gori,  who  must  have  seen  it,  this 
torKxb  was  very  like  the  Grotta  de'  Marmini,  but  on  a  larger 
scsLle.  At  the  depth  of  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  was  found 
^chway  of  beautiful  construction,  opening  on  a  passage  lined 
similar  masonry,  and  leading  down  to  the  rock-hewn  door 
of  -tte  tomb,  which  was  closed  with  a  large  slab.  The  sepulchre 
^^a^  circular,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  a  stout 
col  limn  in  the  midst,  and  surrounded  by  a  triple  tier  of  benches, 
^U  liewn  from  the  rock.  Forty  urns  of  alabaster,  adorned  with 
P^ixiting  and  gilding,  were  found  lying,  not  on  the  benches  where 
they  had  originally  been  arranged,  but  in  a  confused  heap  on  the 
floor,  as  though  they  had  been  cast  there  by  former  plunderers, 
^^  **  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,"  as  Gori  suggests — more 
P^^l>ably  the  former.  Just  within  the  door  stood  a  beautiful 
"■^xaaan  cipptis,  with  a  sepulchral  inscription  in  Latin,  of  "A. 
^^cina."^  Most  of  the  urns  also  bore  inscriptions,  some  in 
**^iiniscan,  a  few  in  Latin, .  but  all  of  the  same  family.  They 
*^^ve  fortunately  been  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  city,  just 
t*iexi  commenced,  but  the  tomb  where  they  had  lain  for  at  least 
^^o  thousand  years,  has  been  covered  in,  and  its  very  site  is  now 
^'^^otten.s 

A  second  tomb  of  this  family  was  discovered  in  1785,  con- 
g  about  forty  urns  ;  none  of  them  with  Latin  inscriptions.^ 

-A.  third  tomb  of  the  Csecina  family  was  discovered  in  1810, 
*^^tside  the  Gate  of  Diana,  containing  six  chambers,  and  nume- 
rous urns  with  Etruscan  inscriptions.*  Thus  it  would  appear 
^*^t  this  family  was  numerous  as  well  as  powerful.  It  has 
^^come  extinct  only  in  our  own  day." 

In  1831,  Signor  Giusto  Cinci,  to  whom  most  of  the  excava- 
^^ns  at  Volterra  of  late  years  are  due,  discovered  the  vestiges 
^*    two  tumular   sepulchres,  which   had   been   covered  in  with 


*  Qori  (III.  p.  94,  tab.  11)  and  Inghi- 
'^^  (Mod.  Etnia.  VI.  p.  23.  tar.  D  3.) 
^*  it  an  altar,  which  it  resembles  in  form  ; 
r^*  the  inscription  marks  it  as  a  cippus, 

f*  How  in  the  Mnsenm  of  Volterra. 
^descriptions  and  illustrations  of  this 


tomv, 


are  given  by  MaflFei,  Ossenr.  Lett.  V. 


^  ^18  ;  Gori,  loc.  cit.  tab.  10  ;  and  Inghl- 
^»,  Mon.    Etrus.  IV.  p.   85,  tarv.  14, 

Inghinuni,  Mon.  Etms.  I.  p.  11. 
^       A  description  of  it  will  be  found  in 
^'^Ekiiami's  Mon.  Etrua.  IV.  p.  107.    The 


door  was  12  hraccia  (23  feet)  below  the 
surface  ;  the  first  chamber  was  of  irregalar 
form,  having  a  column  in  the  midst,  and 
two  rows  of  benches  around  the  walls,  on 
which  the  urns  were  found  upset  and  in 
great  confusion ;  the  inscriptions  were  all 
Etruscan.  The  other  five  chambers  were 
of  inferior  size.  Inghirami  thinks  it  was 
the  early  Christians  who  overturned  the 
nms  in  these  tombs,  in  their  iconoclastic 
zeal. 
^  See  the  next  Chapter,  p.  186. 
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inasoniy,  in  the  fonii  of  domes.  Though  but  slight  vestiges 
remained,  it  was  evident  tliat  the  cone  of  one  had  been  composed 
of  small  rectangular  blocks  of  tufo,  rudely  hewn,  and  unce- 
mented;  the  other,  of  large  masses  of  travertine,  also  without 
cement,  whose  upper  sides  proved  the  structure  to  have  been  of 
iri'egular  polygons,  though  resting  on  a  basement  of  rectangular 
masom'y.*^  This  is  the  only  instance  known  of  polygonal  con- 
struction so  far  north  in  Ital}',  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
every  other  relic  of  ancient  architectm'e  on  this  site  is  strictly 
rectangular.  Though  the  construction  of  this  tomb  betokened 
a  high  antiquity,  the  alabaster  mus  it  contained  betrayed  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,"  and  seemed  to  mark  a  reappropriation  of 
a  very  ancient  sepulchre.  These  domed  tombs  must  have  borne 
a  close  analogy  in  miniature  to  the  Treasuries  of  Atreus  and 
^Minyas,  and  also  to  the  Nuraghe  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Talajots  of 
the  Balearic  Islands.^ 


'  These  monuments  wera  only  5  feet 
apart.  Each  cone  had  a  basement  of  regular 
masonry ,  about  9  feet  square,  and  beneath 
one  of  these  were  several  courses  of  rude 
blocks,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  resting  on  the  doorway  of  the  sepul- 
chre, which  was  com|)08ed  of  two  upright 
blocks,  crossed  by  a  ikird  as  a  lintel. 

^  Inghirami  says,  as  late  as  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century  of  Rome,  the  period  to 
which  he  refers  most  of  the  urns  of  Vol- 
terra.  He  has  given  full  particulars  of 
these  tombs,  together  with  illustrations. 
Ann.  Inst  1832,  pp.  26-80,  tav.  d' Agg.  A. 

"  These  were  genuine  specimens  of  the 
tholuSf  or  domed  structure  of  the  Greeks, 
such  as  we  see  it  in  the  Treasuiy  of 
Atreus  at  Mycenae ;  and  they  are  the 
only  instances  known  of  such  thdi  in 
Etruria,  though  one  was  found  some  ages 
since  at  Gubbio,  the  ancient  Iguvium,  in 
Umbria,  where  the  celebrated  inscribed 
tablets,  caUed  the  Eugubian  Tables,  were 
discovered.  Qori,  Mus.  Etrus.  III.  p.  100, 
tab.  18.  6.  They  also  closely  resemble  the 
Nuraghe  of  Sardinia,  and  still  more  the 
Talajots  of  the  Balearics,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  are  cones  containing  but  one  such 
chamber,  while  the  Nuraghe  have  often 
several.  The  point  of  difference  is,  that 
these  domed  tombs  of  Volterra,  like  that  of 
Gubbio,  must  have  been  covered  with  a 
mound  of  earth,  while  the  Nuraghe  and 
Talajots  are  solid  cones  of  masonry,  like 


one  of  the  towers  in  the  Cucumella  of  Yuki, 
but  hollowed  into  chambers,   and  rsised 
above  the  sur&ce.     The  Nuraghe  still  eiist 
in  great  numbers  in  Sardinia.     No  fewer 
than  3000  are  said  by  De  la  Mannora  to 
lie  scattered  over  the  shores  of  that  isluid. 
and  the  Talajots  are  not  much  less  nnmerooii 
in  the  Balearics.     The  former,  which  rise 
30  or  40  feet  above  ground,  have  sometimes 
two  or  three  stories,  each  with  a  domed 
chamber  connected  by  spiral  passages  left 
in     the     masonry ;      sometimes    seyenl 
chambers  are  on  the  same  floor,  commnni- 
cating  by  corridors  ;  the  structure,  instetd 
of  being  conical,  is  sometimes  three^ded, 
yet  with  the  angles    rounded.    Some  of 
them  have  basements  of  masonry  like  theee 
tombs  of  Volterra ;  and  others  are  raised 
on  platforms  of  earth,  with  embankments 
of  masonry  twenty  feet  in  height.    Thoiigl» 
so  numerous,  none  are  found  in  so  complete 
a  state  of  preservation  that  it  can  be  de^ 
cided  whether  they  terminated  above  in  ^ 
perfect  or  a  truncated  cone.     They  are,  i^ 
general,  of  regular  though  rude  masonxy^ 
but  a  few  are  of  polygonal  construction' 
They  are  evidently  of  high  antiquity.    Th^ 
construction  of  the  domed  chambers,  formed^ 
like  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  by  the  caanx^" 
gence  of  horizontal  strata,  establishes  tb^ 
beyond  a  doubt.     To  what  race  to  asaibe 
them  is  still  in  dispute.     De  la  MarmorSr 
Micali,    and    Arri,    assign    them   to  titf 
Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians  ;  Petit-Sadel, 
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3avations  are  still  carried  on  at  VolteiTa,  and  of  late  years 
nuch  regulaiity  and  spirit.  Multitudes  of  ui'ns  have  been 
ht  to  light,  together  with  coins  and  jewellery,  and  various 
s  in  terra  cotta,  bronze,  and  glass.^  In  1868  a  deposit  of 
archaic  Greek  coins,  of  silver,  was  discovered — pro\dng  that 
ercial  intercoui*se  existed  between  Volterra  and  Greece  long 
to  the  Roman  conquest.^ 

len  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  there  was 
single  sepulchre  in  this  necropolis,  the  Grotta  de'  Marmini, 
-ved  for  public  inspection.  Two  others  have  since  been 
,  both  situated  in  the  Villa  Inghirami,  which  lies  to  the 
f  Volterra,  near  the  Convent  of  San  Girolamo.  The  tra- 
should  not  omit  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  Villa  to  see  these 


TyrrheDe-Pelasgi,  in  which  he  is 
i  hy  Abeken  ;  and  to  this  view 
HI  also  inclines.  MQUer,  however, 
i  them  as  Etruscan,  rather  than 
'.  (Etrusk.  IV.  2,  2).  For  Petit- 
opinion  there  is  ancient  authority  ; 
36endo> Aristotle  (de  Mirab.  Auscult. 
i)  mentions  the  tholi  of  Sardinia, 
f  lolaus,  son  of  Iphicles,  in  the 
Greek  style.  Diodorus  (IV.  p.  235, 
d. )  speaks  of  them  under  the  name 
alia,  so  called  from  the  celebrated 
ft,  their  traditional  architect.  These 
n  be  no  other  than  the  Xuraghe. 
Hicali  does  not  take  tham  to  be 
and  Cauina  (Archit.  Ant.  V.  p. 
inks  they  were  treasuriei)  or  forts, 
8  little  doubt  of.  their  sepulchral 
er ;  for  skeletons  have  often  been 
in  them,  and  funereal  furniture, 
in  metaL  For  detailed  descriptions 
Qstrations  of  them,  see  De  la  Mar- 
Toyage  en  Sardaigne,  torn.  II.,  and 
Mt  1833,  p.  121  ;  1834,  pp.  68-70; 
sdel,  Xuraghes  de  la  Sardaigne, 
1826-8  ;  Arri,-  Nur-hag  della  Sar- 
Torino,  1835  ;  Micali,  Ant.  Pop. 
[.  pp.  43  et  8eq. ;  III.  p.  Ill, 
;  Abeken,  Bull.  Inst.  1840,  pp. 
0  ;  1841,  pp.  40-2  ;  Mittelitalien, 

»1  structures,  roofed  in  exactly  on 
e  plan  as  the  Treasury  of  Atreus 
ler  ancient  tholif  have  been  dis- 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  Mr. 
IS  (Yucatan,  I.  p.  433)  wisely  for- 
'  infer  for  them  a  common  origin, 
could    be   no    more    satisfactorily 


established  by  these  monuments  than  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Central 
America  by  the  coincMence  of  pyi-amidal 
structures  in  both  lands. 

^  For  accounts  of  the  excavations  at 
Volten-a  in  past  ages,  see  Inghirami,  Mo- 
nnmenti  Etra-schi,  IV.  Ragionamento,  V. 
pp.  78-110.  For  the  more  recent  oiiera- 
tions  consult  the  Bullettini  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical luHtitute.  In  1844,  I  saw  at 
Volterra,  in  the  possession  of  Signer  Agos- 
tino  Pilastri,  a  number  of  curious  bronzes, 
whic^L  had  been  just  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  not  in  a  sepulchre  as  usual, 
but  buried  at  a  little  depth  below  the 
surface,  and  on  a  spot  where  no  ancient 
relics  had  previously  been  found.  It  seemed 
as  though  they  had  been  hastily  interred 
for  concealment,  but  whether  in  ancient  or 
comparatively  modem  times  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say.  They  consisted  of  six  cresteil 
snakes,  their  sex  distinguished  by  the 
TX)mb,  probably  attached  as  adornments  to 
helmets  or  shields — the  hermesot  a  Genius, 
18  inches  high,  with  diadem  and  paiera — 
two  female  figures,  most  ludicrously  attenu- 
ated, each  holding  a  patera — a  male  in  a 
toga,  about  a  foot  high,  of  excellent  art — 
a  horse  galloping,  probably  a  Bignum  mUi- 
tore— and  a  laige  votive  dove,  10  or  12 
inches  long,  of  solid  bronze,  with  an 
Etruscan  inscrijjtion  on  its  wing,  which  is 
given  in  my  notice  of  these  articles.  Bull. 
Inst.  1845,  p.  137. 

»  Bull.  Inst.  1868,  p.  134.  For  the  most 
recent  *aifi',  see  Bull.  Inst.,  1874,  pp. 
229-236. 
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tombs,  and  the  Buche  de'  Saracini.  May  he  have  such  a  brig! 
spring  morning  as  I  enjoyed,  for  the  walk  The  sun,  which  hi 
scarcely  scaled  the  mountain-tops,  looked  in  vain  through  tl 
clear  ether  for  a  cloud  to  shadow  his  brightness.  The  wid 
deep  valley  of  the  Cecina  at  my  feet,  all  its  nakedness  ai 
wrinkled  desolation  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  purple  mountaii 
to  the  south,  was  crossed  by  two  long  lines  of  white  vapour,  whi< 
might  have  been  taken  for  fleecy  clouds,  had  they  not  been  trac 
able  to  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  Saltworks  in  the  depths  of  tl 
valley.  Behind  the  mass  of  Monte  Catino,  to  the  west,  shoi 
out  the  bright  blue  Mediterranean,  with  the  rocky  island 
Gorgona  prominent  on  its  bosom ;  far  beyond  it,  to  the  right,  tl 
snow-capt  mountains  of  Corsica  hovered  like  a  cloud  on  tl 
horizon,  and  to  the  left,  rose  the  dark,  sullen  peaks  of  Elb 
half-concealed  by  intervening  heights.  So  pure  the  atmospher 
that  many  a  white  sail  might  be  distinguished,  studding  tl 
far-off  deep ;  and  even  the  track  of  a  steamer  was  marked  by 
dark  thread  on  the  bright  face  of  the  waters. 

As  I  descended  the  hill  to  the  convent  of  San  Girolamo  t' 
scenery  on  the  northern  side  of  VolteiTa  came  into  view.  T^ 
city,  with  its  waUs  and  convents  crowning  the  opposite  steep,  nc 
formed  the  principal  object;  the  highest  point  crested  by  tl 
towers  of  the  foi*tress,  and  the  lower  heights  displaying  fragmec 
of  the  ancient  wall,  peeping  at  intervals  from  the  foliage.  At  e 
feet  lay  an  expanse  of  bare  undulating  country,  the  valley  of  t. 
Era,  broken  into  ravines  and  studded  with  villages ;  softening  < 
in  the  distance  into  the  well-known  plain  of  Pisa,  with  the  da 
mountains  behind  that  city — 

Per  cui  i  Pison  veder  Lucca  non  ponno— 

expanding  into  a  form  which  recalled  the  higher  beauties  of  t 
Alban  Mount.     There  was  still  the  blue  sea  in  the  distance,  wi 
the  bald,  jagged  mountains  of  Carrara,  ever  dear  to  the  memoJ 
overhanging  the  Gulf  of  Spezia ;  and  the  sublime  hoary  peaks 
the  Apennines,  sharply  cutting  the  azure,  filled  up  the  northe 
horizon — sea,  gulf,  and  mountains,  all  so  many  boundaries 
ancient  Etruria.     The  weather  had  been  gloomy  and  misty  t 
previous  days  I  had  spent  at  Volterra,  so  that  this  range  of  i 
sublimities  burst  upon  me  like  a  new  creation.     The  convent 
S.  Girolamo,  with  its  grove  of  ilices  and  cypresses,  foimed 
beautiful  foreground  to  the  scene. 

The  Villa  lughirami,  which  lies  lower  on  the  slope,  belongs  ^ 
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one  of  that  old  Volaterran  family,  which  for  ages  has  been  re- 
nowned for  arts  and  arms, — 

Chi  pa5  r  armi  tacer  d*  on  Inghirami  ? — 

or  has  distinguished  itself  in  scientific  or  antiquarian  research ; 
and  a  most  illustrious  member  of  which  was  the  late  Cavalier 
Francesco,  the  celebrated  writer  on  Etruscan  antiquities.  The 
antiquarian  interest  of  the  spot  lies  in  the  tombs  and  in  the  so- 
called  Buche  de*  Saracini.  To  see  them  you  must  beat  up  the 
ga.Tdener  of  the  Villa,  who  will  furnish  you  with  lights. 

The  tomb  which  was  first  discovered  on  this  spot  is  in  the 
^orm  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  four  square  chambers,  all  surrounded 
^y  benches  hewn  from  the  rock,  on  which  are  arranged  some 
*oxty  sepulchral  ui*ns,  most  of  them  of  panchina  or  of  alabaster, 
^^th  a  few  of  terra-cotta.  Not  all  were  found  within  this  tomb, 
*oi:  in  addition  to  those  that  belong  to  it  are  some  from  the  Cinci 
Collection,  the  best  of  which  were  long  since  transferred  to  the 
Eltrascan  Museum  at  Florence. 

The  other   sepulchre  was   opened  in   1861   by  the   brothers 

txighirami,  in  whose  ground  it  lies.     You  approach  it  by  a  passage 

sixnk  in  the  rock;   the  tomb  is  circular  and  about  twenty  feet 

i^ii  diameter,  the  roof  being  supported  by  a  pillar  of  rock  in  the 

centre.     On  the  bench  which  surrounds  the  chamber  is  a  double 

i:"0'w  of  urns,  fifty-three  in  all,  most  of  them  of  alabaster  and  in 

Cixcellent  preservation.     From  the  variety  of  styles  of  art  which 

*^h€se  urns  display,  it  is  evident  they  belong  to  different  epochs, 

and  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  tomb  served  as  a  family  vault 

through  many  generations.     Some   are   of  very  simple  archaic 

character,  others  show  that  minute   attention  to  details  which 

^arks  an  advanced  period  of  art.     The  recumbent  figures  on  the 

nds  have  all  the  character  of  portraits.     The  reliefs  generally 

display  well   known   subjects   from    the    Theban   cycle,    or  the 

^J'ojan  War  ;  the  siege  of  Thebes — Laius  slain  by  (Edipus — the 

^^tual  slaughter  of  Eteocles  and  Polyneices — Paris  kneeling  on 

^  altar,  and  defending  himself  from  his  brethren — the  Rape  of 

Helen — Philoctetes  in  Lemnos — the  murder  of  Clytaemnestra  and 

*^^r  paramour — the  death  of  Neoptolemus,  slain   by  Orestes — 

"erseus  rescuing  Andromeda — Pelops  caiTying  off  Hippodameia 

^  a  quadriga.     Not  a  few  show  scenes  of  private  life — banquets, 

*^oar-hunts,  death-beds,  the  parting  of  relatives,  funerals,  &c.     A 

^^M  have  quite  novel  subjects.     Two  warriors,  sword  in  hand,  and 

^^ch  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  woman  with  a  baby  or  idol  in  her 
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arms,  are  proceeding  from  a  temple  towards  a  gateway,  and  are 
passing  the  guards  stretched  in  slumber  on  the  ground,  one  of 
whom  suddenly  awaking,  seeks  to  protect  himself  with  his  pillow 
from  the  tlireatened  blow.  Behind  the  temple  stands  a  Fur)- 
with  a  torch.  This  scene  has  been  interpreted  as  the  Eape  of 
the  Palladium.^ 

Two  other  unis  with  novel  subjects  are  in  fragments ;  in  one 
relief  is  a  human  figure  with  a  monkey's  head,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  advocates  of  the  modem  theory  of 
evolution.'* 

Another  relief  shows  a  man  standing  under  a  tree,  holding  bis 
horse  by  the  bridle  ;  and  before  him  stand  five  oxen,  three  sheep, 
and  as  many  pigs.  This  scene  has  been  interpreted  as  Ulysses 
conversing  with  his  companions,  brutified  by  the  enchantments 
of  Circe ;  but  as  these  animals  are  genuine  cattle  without  any 
indications  of  metamorphosis,  it  is  not  easy  to  accept  this  inter- 
pretation of  this  novel  subject.* 

To  see  the  "Buche  de'  Saracini"  you  must  enter  a  little  cave 
in  a  bank,  and  follow  the  gardener  through  a  long  passage  cat 
in  the  rock,  six  feet  wide  but  only  three  high,  so  that  you  must 
travel  on  all  fours.  From  time  to  time  the  passage  widens  into 
chambers,  yet  not  high  enough  to  permit  you  to  stand  upright ; 
or  it  meets  other  passages  of  similar  character  opening  in  tarioos 
directions,  and  extending  into  the  heart  of  the  hill,  how  far  no 
one  can  say.  In  short,  this  is  a  perfect  labyrinth,  in  which,  with- 
out a  clue,  one  might  very  soon  be  lost. 

By  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  these  passages  were  formed,  1 
cannot  hazard  an  opinion.  Though  I  went  far  into  the  hill,  I 
saw  no  signs  of  tombs,  or  of  a  sepulchral  appropriation — nothing 
to  assimilate  them  to  catacombs.  That  they  have  not  lost  their 
original  character  is  proved  by  the  marks  of  the  chisel  everywhere 
fresh  on  the  walls.  They  are  too  low  for  subterranean  communi- 
cations, otherwise  one  might  lend  an  ear  to  the  vulgar  belief  that 
they  were  formed  to  connect  the  Villa  with  the  Palazzo  Inghirami 
in  tlie  town.  They  have  no  decided  Etruscan  character,  yet 
are  not  unlike  the  toi*tuous  passages  in  the  Poggio  Gajellaat 
Chiusi,  and  in  the  Grotta  Begina  at  Toscanella.  The  cave  at 
the   entrance    is   lined  with  rude   masonr}%   appyently  of  no 

'  Eiesslingy  Arcb.  Anz.  1861,  p.   228,  p.  343  of  this  rolume. 
cited  by  Brunn,  Bull.  Inst.  1862,  p.  211.  **  For  an  account  of  these  tombs  in  the 

'  Similar  figures  are  to  be  seen  in  a  Villa  Inghirami,  see  Bull.  Inst  1862;  pi^ 

painted  tomb  at  Chiusi.     Sec  Chapter  5i,  207-213. 
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early  date.  Another  tradition  ascribes  tlieir  formation  to  the 
SaracenSy  once  the  scourges,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bugbears 
of  the  Italian  coast.  Though  these  infidel  pirates  were  wont  to 
make  descents  on  these  shores  during  the  middle  ages,  carrying 
oS  plunder  and  women,  they  were  often  creatures  of  romance 
rather  than  of  reality ;  eveiy  trace  of  wanton  barbarity  and  de- 
struction is  attributed  to  them,  as  to  Cromwell's  dragoons  in 
England  ;  and  as  they  have  also  the  fame  of  having  been  great 
magicians,  many  a  marvel  of  Nature  and  of  Art  is  ascribed  to 
their  agency.  In  this  case,  tradition  represents  them  as  having 
made  these  passages  to  store  their  plunder,  and  keep  their 
captives.  Twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  forsooth!  Hence  the 
vulgar  title  of  Buche  de'  Saracini,  or  "the  Saracens'  Dens." 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 

VOLTEREA.— rO£^  TERR^. 
The  MnsEnit, 
i)usl  lii  ])enne1  fu  mne; 


Miratnr,  facilenque  ocutcw  f 
.EneaK,  ca|>itarqiie  iocis  ;  ei 
Exqiiiritque  ouditqiie  virliii 


Some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  tombs  which  have  be^^ 
opened  and    reclosed   at   Volterra  is   to   be   derived  from  tl--^ 
Museum,  to  whicli  their  contents  for  the  most  part  have  he^^,^ 
removed.     Here  is  treasured  up  the  accumulated  sepulchral  spc^^"', 
of  a  century  and  a  half.     The  collection  was  in  great  part  fonne;'^' 
by  Monsignor  Guamacci,  a  prelate  of  Volteia-a,  and  has  sinC^^^  ^ 
i-eceived  large  additions,  so  that  it  may  now  claim  to  be  one  C^^^ 
tlie   most  valuable   collections   of   Etruscan   antiquities   in   thc^ 
world.'     Valuable,  not  in  a  marketable  sense,  for  a  dozen  of  tl^ 


'  Tlie  exatvations  at  Voltcira  were  com- 
iiicnced  about  1723,  ia  consequence  of  the 
inlereHt  excited  by  the  publications  of 
Dempster  nnd  Buonarroti.  The;  nere  con- 
tinued for  more  than  thirty  years  ;  and 
siicli  multitudea  of  urns  were  brought  to 
light  that  thej  were  used  us  liiiiliUng  ms- 
terials.  It  WBH  seeing  them  lie  about  in 
all  directions  that  first  eicileii  Gori'a 
ouriosity,  and  led  him  to  the  stud;  of 
Etnuctui   antiquities.     Even  in  17J3,  he 


said  that  so  man;  uma  had  beeo  dijcc;^-''^ 
Tered   in  the   last  three  years,  that  H^ 
Museum  of  Volterra  surpassed  erer;  oth^^^ 
in  Etruscan  relics  (Mus.    Ettua.    III.    l-^*J 
02);   though  it  was  not  till   1761    Uu^^ 
Monsignor  Guamutci  presented  his  ci>H«c5*\^ 
tion  to  the  city.      After  that  time  inleiui^' 
flagged  in  Etruwan  antiquities,  but  of  Iai»-^^ 
jeaiB  it  has  revived,  and  excavaliona  ha^' 
been  carried  on  briskly,  chiefly  bj  inen:^ 
ben  of  the  Cinci  and  iDghiranii  families. 
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Vulcian  vases  and  mirrors  in  the   Gregorian  Museum  would 
purchase  the  contents  of  any  one  of  its  nine  or  ten  rooms ;  and 
the  collection  at  Munich,  or  that  in  the  British  Museum,  would 
fetch  more  dollars  in  the  market  than  the  entire  Museum  of 
Tolterray  with  the  Palazzo  Puhblico  to  boot.     But  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  manners,  customs,  religious  creed,  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  the  storied  urns  of  Yolterra  are 
of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  choicest  vases  ever  moulded 
bjr  the  hand  of  Eucheir,  or  touched  by  the  pencil  of  Eugrammos. 
TJjLe  latter  almost  invariably  bear  scenes  taken  from  the  mythical 
cycle  of  the  Greeks,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  throw  no  light  on 
the    history,  or   on  the   inner  life   of  that  people,   or  of  the 
£i;]ruscans.     The  urns  of  Yolteira,  Chiusi,  and  Perugia,  on  the 
otli€r  hand,  are  more  genuine — ^native  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion, bearing  subjects  of-every  day  life,  as  well  as  of-every  day 
de^^th,  illustrative  of  Etruscan  usages  and  religious  beliefs ; — often 
i»<iced  exhibiting  scenes  from  the  Greek  mythology,  but  treated 
ill   ci  native  manner,  and  according  to  Etruscan  traditions.     Thus 
^^    Museum  of  Yolterra  is  a  storehouse  of  factd,  illustrative  of 
^^  civilisation  of  ancient  Etruria*     I  cannot  agree  with  Maffei, 
^'^^►t;  "  he  who  has  not  been  to  Yolterra  knows  nothing  of  Etruscan 
^KHred  antiquity"  ^ — this  is  too  like  the  unqualified  boastings  of 
^*^^  other  Peninsula.     He  was  a  townsman  of  Yolterra,  and  his 
^"^dence  may  be  suspected  of  partiality.     Yet  it  may  fairly  be 
^^d,  that  this  Museum  is  fuUy  as  instructive  as  any  other  coUec- 
^^H  of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  and  that  in 
^*^is  respect  Yolterra  yields  in  interest  to  no  other  Etruscan  site. 
The   Museum  has  hitherto  been   contained  in  the  Palazzo 
■^^Ubblico  of  Yolterra,  where  it  was  crammed  into  nine  or  ten 
^*xiall  chambers,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1877,  it  was  transferred, 
^gether  with  the  Library,  to  another  and  more  suitable  building, 
^kere  the  monuments,  newly  arranged  by  Signor  A.  Cinci,  son  of 
T^Q  gentleman  to  whose  researches  on  this  site  antiquarian  science 
^  So  much  indebted,  are  now  exhibited  to  greater  advantage. 

I  do  not  propose  to  lead  the  reader  through  the  several  rooms 
^^  the  Museum  in  succession,  and  to  describe  the  articles  seriatim; 
^or  do  I  pretend  to  give  him  every  detail  of  those  I  notice ;  it  will 
^^^ce  to  call  his  attention  to  those  of  greatest  interest,  pointing 
^^t  their  subjects  and  characteristic  features ;  assuring  him  that 
^ot  a  single  visit,  or  even  two  or  three,  will  suffice  to  make  him 

Haffei,  OseeiT.  Letter.  Y.  p.  315.    The      but  sixty  tmi8 ;  now  it  has  more  ihtjx  fonr 
^'^^rk  was  made  when  the  Mnsetun  had      hundred. 
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acquainted  with  the  Museum,  but  that  continued  study  will  only 
tend  to  develop  new  facts  and  supply  him  with  fresh  sources  of 
interest. 

The  urns,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  more  than  four  hundred, 
are  sometimes  of  the  local  rock  called  panchina,  but  more  gene- 
rally of  alabaster,  which  is  only  to  be  quarried  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Thus  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  native  and 
local  character.*  They  are  miniature  sarcophagi^  resembling 
those  of  Tarquinii  and  Toscanella  in  everything  but  material  and 
size ;  being  intended  to  contain  not  the  entire  body,  but  merely 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  a  third  of  the  dimensions  suffices, — 

Hon  sola  f  atetar 
Quantola  sunt  hominum  oorpuscula. 

These  "  ash-chests  "  are  rarely  more  than  two  feet  in  length; 
so  that  they  merit  the  name,  usually  applied  to  them,  of  urnlets 
— umette.  Most  have  the  effigy  of  the  deceased  recumbent  on 
the  lid.  Hence  we  learn  something  of  the  phj-siognomy  and 
costume  of  the*  Etruscans  ;  though  we  should  do  wrong  to  draw 
inferences  as  to  their  symmetry  from  the  stunted  distorted  figures 
often  presented  to  us.  The  equaUty  of  women  in  the  social  scale 
of  Etruria  may  also  be  learned  from  the  figures  on  these  urns. 
It  is  evident  that  no  inferior  respect  was  paid  to  the  fair  sex 
when  dead,  that  as  much  labour  and  expense  were  bestowed  on 
their  sepulchral  decorations  as  on  those  of  their  lords.  In  fact, 
it  has  generally  been  remarked  that  the  tombs  of  women  are  more 
highly  ornamented  and  richly  furnished  than  those  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Their  equality  may  perhaps  be  learned  also  from  the 
tablets  which  so  many  hold  open  in  their  hands,  which  seem  to 
intimate  tliat  they  were  not  kept  in  ignorance  and  degradation, 
but  were  educated  to  be  the  companions  rather  than  the  slaves  of 
the  men.  Nay — if  we  may  judge  from  these  urns,  the  Etruscan 
ladies  had  the  advantage  of  their  lords ;  for  whereas  the  latter 
are  generally  represented  reclining  in  luxurious  indolence,  with 


3  This  panchina  is  an  arenaceous  tuf o  of 
aqueous  formation,  containing  marine  sub- 
stances. It  is  of  a  warm  yellow  hue,  more 
or  less  reddish.  The  alabaster  quarries  are 
at  Spicchiajola,  3  miles  distant,  and  at 
Ulignano,  5  or  6  miles  from  Volterra,  both 
in  the  Val  d'  Era.  A  few  of  the  Etruscan 
urns  are  of  travertine,  which  is  found  at 
Pignano,  6  miles  to  the  east,  in  the  same 
valley.     loghirami,  indeed,  suggests  that 


these  urns  may  be  the  work  of  Gre^^ 
settled  at  Volterra,  after  its  conqaest  by 
the  Romans  (Mon.  Etrus.  I.  p.  541) ;  bo* 
such  a  supposition  is  unnecesaaiy,  inasmoc'' 
as  the  Hellenic  mythology  was  well  koo*^ 
to  the  Etruscans  ;  and  the  style  of  art  » 
these  urns,  and  the  treatment  of  ^ 
subjects,  having  a  thoroughly  native  d*- 
racter,  are  quite  opposed  to  this  viev. 
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chaplet  around  their  brows,  torque  about  tlieir  neck,  and  aphiala, 
or  the  more  debauched  rhyton  in  one  hand,  with  sometimes  a 
wine-jug  in  the  other ;  the  women,  though  a  few  seem  to  have 
been  too  fond  of  creature  comforts,  are,  for  the  most  part,  guilt- 
less of  anything  beyond  a  fan,  an  egg,  a  pomegranate,  a  miiTor, 
or  it  may  be  tablets  or  a  scroll.  Though  the  Etruscan  fair  ones 
were  not  all  Tanaquils  or  Begoes,  they  were  probably  all  educated 
— at  least  those  of  the  higher  orders.  Let  them  not,  however, 
be  suspected  of  cerulean  tendencies — ^too  dark  or  deep  a  hue  was 
clearly  not  in  fashion  ;  for  the  ladies  who  have  the  tablets  in  one 
hand,  generally  hold  a  pomegranate,  the  emblem  of  fertility,  in 
the  other,  to  intimate  that  while  their  minds  were  cultivated, 
their  domestic  duties  were  not  neglected — an  interpretation 
which  I  think  may  fairly  be  put  on  the  union  of  the  tablets  and 
pomegranates  in  the  hands  of  these  fair  Etruscans.^ 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  these  articles  really  represent 
tablets,  but  all  doubt  on  that  point  is  removed  by  an  urn  in  this 
iery  collection,  where  a  lady  is  portrayed  with  a  pair  of  these 
objects  painted  black,  on  which  a  legend  is  scratched  in  Etruscan 
sharacters.* 

On  these  urns  the  female  figures  are  always  decently  draped, 
TvhUe  the  men  are  generally  but  half  clad.  Most  of  the  figures 
ind  reliefs  were  originally  coloured  and  gilt,  but  few  now  retain 
more  than  very  faint  traces  of  such  decoration. 

As  to  the  reliefs  on  the  urns,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  them 
in  two  classes;  those  of  purely  Etruscan  subjects,  and  those 
Kvliich  illustrate  well-known  mythological  legends ;  though  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  pronounce  to  which  class  a  particular 
naonument  belongs.     We  will  first  treat  of  the  latter. 


*  See  Micaliy  Ital.  ar.  Kom.  tav.  43  ; 
A.iit.  Pop.  ItaL  lay.  105,  for  an  illustration 
of  this  fact — a  lady  of  the  Caecina  family, 
'With  tablets  and  a  pomegranate.  That 
"Wnter  takes  this  fruit,  which  was  sacred  to 
I^toserpine,  to  indicate  that  the  lady  in 
question  placed  herself  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Queen  of  Hades.  I  may 
PQMibly  be  mistaken  in  my  interpretation 
^t  the  tablets,  which  may  have  allusion  to 
domestic  duties,  and  may  indicate  that  the 
^me  who  holds  them  was  a  good  house- 
'^'Ife,  and  took  careful  note  of  her  expenses. 

*  Micali  (Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  180) 
^^es  these  tablets  to  be  a  mirror  in  the 
'onn  of  a  book.     But  no  mirrors  of  this 


form  have  ever  been  discovered ;  and  it  b 
difficult  to  believe  that  an  article  so  fre- 
quently represented  on  EtruBcan  urns, 
would  never  have  been  found  in  tombs,  if 
it  had  been  of  metal,  like  other  ancient 
mirrors.  That  the  tablets  of  the  ancients 
were  of  this  form  is  well  known.  A  proof 
of  this  is  presented  by  a  pair  of  hinged 
tablets  of  ivory,  discovered  in  the  recent 
excavations  on  the  Eaquiline,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  of  the 
CapitoL  It  is  probable  that  these  tablets — 
tabuUKf  ptiffillares^were  thin  plates  of 
wood,  or  of  bone,  coated  with  wax,  which 
will  account  for  no  specimens  of  them 
having  been  found  in  Etruscan  sepulchres. 

M  2 
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It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  from  Etruscan  urns  might  be 
formed  a  series  of  the  most  celebrated  deeds  of  the  m^'thical 
cycle,  from  Cadmus  to  Ulysses.  Many  links  in  such  a  chain 
might  be  furnished  by  the  Museum  of  Volterra,  which  also  con- 
tains other  monuments  illustrative  of  the  doings  of  the  divinities 
of  Grecian  fable.     I  can  only  notice  the  most  striking. 

The  Rape  of  Proserpine. — The  gloomy  king  of  Hades  is  carry- 
ing off  his  struggling  bride  in  his  chariot ;  the  four  steeds,  lashed 
to  a  gallop' b}^  a  truculent  Fury  with  outspread  wings,  who  acts  as 
charioteer,  are  about  to  pass  over  a  Triton,  whose  tail  stretches 
in  vast  coils  almost  across  the  scene.  In  another  relief  of  the 
same  subject,  a  snake  takes  the  place  of  the  sea-monster.^  In  a 
third,  Charun,  with  a  serpent  in  each  hand,  stands  at  the  horses' 
heads. 

Aurora. — The  goddess  who  "gives  light  to  mortals  and  im- 
mortals," is  rising  in  her  chariot  from  the  waves,  in  which 
dolphins  are  sporting.  She  has  here  not  merely  a  pair  of  steeds, 
as  represented  by  Homer,  but  drives  four  in  hand,  as  Guide  has. 
depicted  her  in  his  celebrated  fresco.*^ 

Cupid  and  Psyche. — One  relief  represents  the  god  of  love- 
embracing  his  bride  ;  each  having  but  a  single  wing.^ 

Actaeon  attacked  by  his  dogs. — This  scene  is  remarkable  only 
for  the  presence  of  a  winged  Fury,  who  sits  by  with  torch 
reversed.^  On  another  urn  Diana  with  a  lance  stands  on  one 
side,  and  an  old  man  on  the  other.^ 

Centaurs   and  Lapiths. — ^A  subject   often  repeated.     In  con- 


"  Ilhistrated  by  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etnis. 

I.  tav.  9,  63  ;  VI.  tev.  D.  5.  Gori,  I.  tab. 
78 ;  III.  cl.  3,  tab.  3.  This  is  a  common 
subject  on  Etruscan  sepulchral  monuments, 
It  is  thought  to  symbolise  the  descent  of 
the  soul  to  the  other  world  ;  and  as  such 
would  be  a  peculiarly  appropriate  subject 
for  the  urns  of  young  females.  The  Fury 
driying  the  quadriga,  seems  an  illustration 
of  that  passage  in  Glaudian  (Rapt.  Proserp. 

II.  215),  where  Minerva  thus  addresses 
Pluto— 

quie    te    stimnlis    facibusque 

profanis 
Bnmenides    movere  ?     tuA    cur     sede 

relicta 
Andes      Tartareis      coelam      incestare 

quadrigis  ? 

But  this  monument  must  be  much  earlier 
than  the  poem.      The  monster  and  the 


serpent  may  be  explained  by  another  passa^ 
in  the  same  writer  (II.  157),  where  the 
''  ruler  of  souls  "  drives  over  the  groaniog 
Enceladus— the  fish's-tail,  which  marks  % 
Triton,  having  probably  been  snbstitated 
by  the  sculptor,  through  caprice  or  carelea* 
ness,  for  the  seTx^^nt-tail  of  a  Giant. 

'"  Hom.  Odys.  XXIII.  246.  For  illus* 
trations,  see  Inghirami,  I.  tar.  5.  Micalii 
Ital.  av.  Eom.  tav.  25. 

^  So  it  is  represented  by  Inghinni,  L 
tav.  52. 

•  Inghir.  I.  tav.  70.  This  may  be  Aitemis 
herself,  who  was  sometimes  represented 
with  wings  by  the  Greeks,  as  on  the  Chest 
of  Cypsolus  (Pausan.  Y.  19, 5),  and  freqoentlj 
by  the  Etruscans,  an  instance  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  woodcut,  at  page  473,  of  Vol  !• 

>  Inghir.  I.  tav.  65.     Gori,  I.  Ub.  122. 
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formity  with  Ovid's  description,  some  of  the  monsters  are  striving 
to  escape  with  the  women  they  have  seized,  while  others  are 
hurling  rocks  at  Theseus  and  his  fellows.'  From  the  numerous 
repetitions  of  certain  subjects  on  Etruscan  urns,  sometimes 
precisely  similar,  more  frequently  with  slight  variations,  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  often  one  original  type  of  the  scene, 
probably  the  work  of  some  celebrated  artist. 

Perseus  and  Andi'omeda. — The  maiden  is  chained  to  the  walls 
of  a  cavern ;  the  fearful  monster  with  open  jaws  is  about  to 
devour  her,  when  Perseus  comes  to  her  rescue.  Contrary  to  the 
received  legend,  she  is  here  draped.  Her  father  Cepheus  sits 
by,  horror-struck  at  the  impending  fate  of  his  daughter.  The 
presence  of  a  winged  demon — ^probably  the  Jimo  of  the  maiden 
— is  an  Etruscan  peculiarity.  On  another  relief  of  the  same 
subject,  the  protecting  spirit  is  wanting;  but  some  palm-trees 
mark  the  scene  to  be  in  Ethiopia.^ 

Bacchic  scene. — Two  naked  Satyrs,  each  bearing  a  draped 
Maenad  on  his  shoulder — a  subject  not  uncommon  on  archaic 
Oreek  vases,  but  unique  on  an  Etruscan  urn. 

The  mythical  history  of  Thebes  has  afforded  numerous  subjects 
to  these  Etruscan  urns — ^perhaps  chosen  for  the  moral  of  retribu- 
tive justice  throughout  expressed. 

Cadmus. — Here  he  is  contending  with  the  dragon  of  Mars, 
which  has  enfolded  one  of  his  companions  in  its  fearful  coils.* 
There  he  is  combating  the  armed  men  who  sprung  &om  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon  which  Minerva  ordered  him  to  sow — ^his  only 
weapon  being  the  plough  with  which  he  had  opened  the  furrows. 
This  scene,  however,  will  apply  to  Jason,  as  well  as  to  Cadmus, 
for  the  former  is  said  to  have  sown  half  the  teeth  of  the  same 
dragon,  and  to  have  reaped  the  same  fruits.     This  is   a  very 


2  OTid.  Met  XII.  223  rf  nq.     Gori,  I. 
lab.  152,  153 ;  III.  cl.  3,  tab.  1,  2. 

'  Peneus  in  the  one  case  has  all  his 
attribntes— j>t2»i«,  talarva,  harpe,  and  Gor* 
goneion — ^in  the  other,  the  last  two  only. 
Gori,  L  tab.  123  ;  III.  c.  13,  tab.  1.     In- 
gfairami,  L  tav.  55,  56.     Ovid  (Met.  IV. 
690)  represents  both  the  jKirents  of  the 
ma:den  as  present.     It  may  have  been  so 
in  the  original  scene  which  was  the  type  of 
these  reliefs,  and  the  Juno  may  be  an  Etrus- 
can veraion  of  the  mother.     The  scene  of 
this  exploit  of  Perseus  is  said  to  have  been 
at  Joppa,  in  proof  of  which  the  skeleton  of 
the  monster  was  shown  there  at  the  com- 


mencement of  the  Empire,  and  was  brought 
to  Rome  to  feed  the  appetite  of  that  people 
for  the  marvellous.  Its  dimensions  are 
chronicled  by  Pliny.  N.  H.  IX.  4  ;  Mela, 
I.  11  ;  cf.  Strab.  I.  p.  43  ;  XVI.  p.  769. 

Another  urn  represents  Perseus,  with  the 
gorgmieion  in  his  hand,  attacked  by  two 
warriors  ;  a  female  genius  steps  between 
him  and  his  pursuers.     Inghir.  I.  tav.  54. 

*  Inghir.  1.  tav.  62,  p.  519.  lughirami 
(L  p.  657)  offers  a  second  interpretation 
of  this  scene — that  it  may  be  Adrastus 
slaying  the  serpent  of  Nemea,  and  that  the 
figure  in  its  coils  is  the  young  Opheltea» 
Gori,  I.  tab.  156. 
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common  subject  on  Etruscan  urns,  especially  on  those  of  terra- 
cotta.^ 

Dirce  tied  to  the  wild  bull  by  Amphion  and  Zethus. — ^A  very 
rare  subject  on  Etruscan  urns. 

(Edipus  and  the  Sphinx. — The  son  of  Laius  is  solving  the 
riddle  put  to  him  by 

*'  That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey,*' 

whose  ''  man-devouring  *'  tendencies  are  seen  in  a  human  skull 
beneath  her  paws.  A  Fury  witli  a  torch  stands  behind  the 
monster.* 

(Edipus  slajdng  Laius. — He  has  dragged  his  father  from  his 
chariot,  and  thrown  him  to  the  earth ;  and  is  about  to  plunge  his 
sword  into  his  body,  heedless  of  the  warning  of  a  Juno,  who  lays 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  as  if  to  restrain  his  fury*  Another 
winged  demon,  whose  brute  ears  mark  him  as  allied  to  ^'Charan/' 
stands  by  the  horses'  heads.^ 

Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle. — In  some  of  these  scenes  a  woman, 
reclining  on  her  couch,  is  thought  to  represent  the  treacherous 

"  Eriphyle,  that  for  an  ouche  of  gold, 
Hath  privily  imto  the  Grekis  told 
Where  that  her  husband  hid  him  in  a  place, 
For  which  he  had  at  Thebis  soiy  grace." 

For  behind  her  stands  a  figure,  thought  to  be  Pol3'neices,  with 
the  necklace  of  Haimonia  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  had  bribed 
her ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  man  mufBed,  as  if  for  a  journey, 
who  is  supposed  to  represent  Amphiaraus.^ 


*  Lanzi  took  this  scene  to  represent 
Jason  ;  Inghirami  referred  it  to  Cadmus  ; 
Passeri  and  Winckelmann  to  Echetlus,  or 
BchetlsuSy  the  mysterious  rustic  who,  in 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  with  his  plough 
alone  made  fearful  slaughter  of  the  Persians 
(Pausan.  I.  32,  5 ;  of.  I.  15,  3).  See 
Inghir.  Mon.  Etr.  I.  pp.  402,  527  et  teq. 
Braun  doubts  if  the  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  unarmed  man  be  a  plough, 
and  takes  the  figure  to  represent  Charun 
himself,  or  one  of  his  infernal  attendants, 
who  is  about  to  take  possession  of  one  of 
the  warriors  who  is  slain.  Ann.  Inst.  1837, 
2,  p.  264.  This  scene,  and  the  mutual 
slaughter  of  the  Theban  brothers,  are  the 
most  common  of  all  represented  on  Ktruscan 
jDonnments,  and  will  be  found  in  ereiy 


collection  of  such  antiquities.  There  an 
several  of  it  in  the  British  Museum.  For 
illustrations,  see  Dempster,  Etrur.  B^* 
tab.  64  ;  Inghir.  I.  tav.  63,  64  ;  VI.  t»T. 
L.  3.     Gori,  I.  tab.  157. 

^  The  subject  is  repeated,  with  the 
omission  of  the  skull.  Inghir.  I.  tar.  67r 
68. 

'  Inghir.  I.  tav.  66.  Gori,  lU.  d  4, 
tab.  21,  1.  Gerhard  takes  this  figure  to 
be  Mantus,  the  king  of  the  Etruscan  Hades. 
Gottheit.  d.  Etrus.  p.  68,  taf.  VI.  2. 

8  Inghir.  I.  tav.  19,  20,  74-77,  pp.  182 
et  xq.  Micali,  Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  36. 
Inghirami  follows  Lansi  in  interpreting  thi» 
scene  as  the  parting  of  Amphiaraus  aod 
Eriphyle,  Gori  (II.  p.  262)  took  it  for  a 
version  of  the  final  parting-scene  so  often 
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Seven  before  Thebes. — There  are  three  urns  with  this 
.  One,  which  represents  the  assault  of  Capaneus  on  the 
an  Gate  of  Thebes,  is  very  remarkable.  The  moment  is 
when  the  hero,  who  has  defied  the  power  of  Jove,  and  has 
Dured  to  scale  "  the  sacred  walls/'  is  struck  by  a  thunder- 
id  falls  headlong  to  the  earth ;  his  ladder  also  breaking 
im.  The  amazement  and  awe  of  his  comrades  are  well 
>ed.  The  gate  of  the  city  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  the 
one  of  Volterra,  called  Porta  all*  Arco ;  for  it  is  repre- 
with  the  three  mysterious  heads  around  it,  precisely  in 
le  relative  positions.^  In  the  other  two  urns  Capaneus  is 
I,  though  an  assault  on  the  gate  is  represented ;  but  the 
I  type  is  still  evident,  though  the  three  heads  are  trans- 
to  the  battlements  above,  and  are  turned  into  those  of 
8  resisting  the  attack  of  the  besiegers.  In  one  of  these 
a  woman,  probably  Antigone,  is  looking  out  of  a  smaU 
'  by  the  side  of  the  gate.  And  in  both,  the  principal 
Eimong  the  besiegers  grasps  a  severed  head  by  the  hair, 
ibout  to  hurl  it  into  the  city.^ 

boy  Opheltes,  or  Archemorus,  squeezed  to  death  by  a 
irpent. 

aeices  and  Eteocles. — The  fatal  combat  of  the  Theban 
rs  is  a  subject  of  most  frequent  occurrence  on  Etruscan 


id  on  EtmBcan  monnments,  with- 
tferenoe  to  Ghneek  mythology.  It 
been  regarded  as  the  death  of 
Ann.  Inst.  1842,  pp.  40-7,— 
1  Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  ILL  tav.  40. 
parting  of  Amphiaraus  and  his 
me  of  the  scenes  which  adorned 
ated  Chest  of  Cypselus.    Pausan. 

r.  I.  tav.  87.  Micali,  Ital.  ay. 
.  29  ;  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  108. 
le  gate  in  this  scene  is  a  perfect 
3  are  no  voustoirs  expressed.  The 
od  vigour  of  design  in  this  relief 
be  of  no  early  date.  Inghirami 
et  Hq.)  infers  this  from  the  pre- 
rarriors  on  horseback,  for  such 
*  described  by  Homer.  But 
rarrion  appear  in  monuments  of 
rt  antiquity.  The  date  of  these 
)re  safely  determined  by  the  style 
^or  descriptions  of  this  scene  see 
ept.  ad  Theb.  42S-456,  and  the 
n  of  Statins,  Theb.  X.  828— ad 


finem.  Pausan.  IX.  8,  7.  The  subject  of 
Capaneus  has  been  found  also  on  Etruscan 
acarahcei.  One  of  them  bears  the  name 
''Capnb"  in  Etruscan  characters.  Bull. 
Inst  1834,  p.  118. 

^  Inghir.  I.  tar.  88,  90 ;  Micali,  Ital. 
av.  Rom.  tav.  30,  31.  Gori,  I.  tab.  132. 
Inghirami  (I.  p.  681)  thinks  the  female 
at  the  window  is  intended  for  Antigone 
counting  the  besiegers.  He  remarks  that 
both  Greeks  and  Bomans  were  wont  to 
hurl  the  heads  of  their  slaughtered  foes 
into  beleaguered  cities,  in  order  to  infuse 
terror  ioto  the  besieged  ;  an  instance  of 
which  is  seen  on  Trajan's  Column,  where 
Roman  soldiers  are  casting  the  heads  of  the 
Dacians  into  their  city.  From  this  he  un- 
necessarily infers  that  these  urns  are  of 
the  same  date  as  that  celebrated  column. 
The  style  of  art  proves  them  to  be  of  no 
early  period ;  one  of  them  is  among  the 
most  beautiful  urns  yet  discovered  at 
Volterra. 
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urns,  and  there  are  many  instances  in  this  Museum.  Thej  are 
generally  represented  in  the  act  of  giving  each  other  the  death- 
wound.  A  Charun,  or  a  Fury,  who  sits  behind  them,  puts  one 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each.* 

The  Trojan  War  has  also  famished  scenes  for  some  of  these 
urns. 

The  Rape  of  Helen. — A  scene  often  repeated.     **  The  fair^ 
T3nadarid  lasse,"  is  hurried  on  board  a  "  brazen-beaked  ship  " — ^ 
attendants  are  carrying  vases  and  other  goods  on  board — 

—  crateres  aoro  lolidi,  captivaqae  Testis 
Congeritur — 

all  is  hurry  and  confusion — ^but  Paris,  marked  by  his  Phrygian 
cap,  is  seated  on  the  shore  in  loving  contemplation  of 

*'  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  burnt  the  topmoet  towers  of  Ilium/* ' 

Sometimes  the  fond  pair  are  represented  making  their  escape  in 
a  qxiadriga.^ 

The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia. — The  maiden  is  borne  to  the  altar 
by  Ulysses  and  Diomede,  followed  by  two  women  and  her  father. 
The  priestess  stands  with  sword  upraised  for  the  sacrifice,  when 
a  Lasa  interposes  and  substitutes  a  kid  or  a  fawn  in  her  place— 
the  "  ram  caught  in  the  thicket "  of  the  earlier  legend.^ 

Philoctetes,  "  the  skilful  archer,"  sitting  in  a  cave  in  Lemnos, 
where  he  was  left  when  on  his  way  to  Troy,  having  been  bittea 
in  the  foot  by  a  sei-pent.* 

On  another  urn  he  is  seen  issuing  from  his  cave,  quiver  iP^ 
hand,  to  meet  Ulysses  and  Diomede,  or  it  may  be  Pyrrhus,  whc^ 
have  landed  from  their  ships  to  announce  that  the  oracle  ha^ 
declared  that  Troy  could  not  fall  imtil  the  arrows  which  Hercules* 
had  bequeathed  to  Philoctetes  were  brought  against  her. 

Telephus  in  the  Grecian  camp  before  Troy,   seeking  to  b^ 
healed  of  the  wound  he  had  received  from  Achilles. 


! 

it 


'  Gh)ri,  I.  tab.  133.  Ingbirami,  I.  tar. 
92,  98  ;  VI.  tav.  V.  2.  In  the  very  similar 
representation  of  this  combat  on  the  Chest 
of  Cypselus,  a  female  demon  or  Fate,  with 
the  name  "Eer"  inscribed,  having  the 
fangs  and  claws  of  a  wild  beast,  was  in- 
troduced behind  one  of  the  brothers. 
Pausan.  V.  19,  6. 

'  Qori  (Mus.  Etrus.  I.  tab.  188,  139 ; 
8*  tab.  5)  interprets  this  scene 


as  the  fate  of  Auges  and  her  son  Telepho^ 

<  Gori,  in.  cl.  3,  tab.  7. 

«  One  urn  is  entitled,  **  The  Self -Sacrifice 
of  Iphigeneia,*'  showing  a  woman  lyii^oD  * 
couch  with  a  sword  in  her  body.    But  thi^ 
appears  a  misnomer,  for  it  more  probab//     . 
represents  the  death  of  Clytemnestra,  witli     f 
the  two  avengers   in  the  act  of  slajria^    r 
^gisthus.  g 

0  Horn.  n.  II.  721.  f 

f 


f 
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JPenthesileia,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  offering  her  assistance  to 
Px-iam,  who  receives  her  sitting  on  his  couch. 

Sattle  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons. — This,  a  favourite  subject 
on    -tie  sarcophagi  of  Cometo,  is  raxely  found  on  the  cinerary 
urxis    of  Volterra.     One   urn,  however,  bears  a  spirited  repre- 
sentation  of  this   combat.     The   central   group   of  a  mounted 
Anxazon  contending  with  a  Greek  on  foot  is  admirable ;  and 
there  is  much  grace  in  the  figure  of  the  wounded  heroine  on  the 
ground,  to  whom  another  is  offering  water  to  allay  her  thirst. 
At  each  end  of  the  scene  stands  a  winged  Lasa,  holding  a  horse ; 
the  repose  of  her  figure  contrasting  strongly  with  the  passionate 
euergy  of  the  combatants. 

One  scene  represents  the  death  of  Polites,  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Virgil.^  The  youth  has  fled  to  the  altar  for  refuge, 
the  aJtar  of  his  household  gods,  by  which  stand  his  venerable 
parents ;  but  the  relentless  Pyrrhus  rushes  on,  thirsting  for  his 
blood,  Priam  implores  mercy  for  his  son — even  his  guardian 
genius  steps  in  to  his  aid,  and  holds  out  a  wheel  to  his  grasp. 
The  urn  tells  no  more,  but  leaves  the  catastrophe— ^^nw  Priami 
j^torum — to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder.® 

A  scene  very  similar  to  this  shows  Paris,  when  a  shepherd,  ere 
^®  had  been  rendered  effeminate  by  the  caresses  of  Helen, 
^^fending  himself  against  his  brothera,  who,  enraged  that  a 
^^i^nger  should  have  carried  off  the  prizes  from  them  in  the 
Public  games,  sought  to  take  his  life.  The  palm-leaf  he  bears 
^  his  hand,  as  he  kneels  on  the  altar  to  which  he  had  fled 
^^  refuge,  tells  the  tale.  The  venerable  Priam  comes  up  and 
f  Cognises  his  son.    A  Juno,  or  guardian  spirit,  steps  between 


hi 


*^  and  his  foes.^ 


^     Tirg.  JEn.  U.  526—558. 
^^         Oori,  Mu3.  Etrus.  I.  tab.  171 ;  III. 
^^j^  '^t  tab.  16,  17.     The    demon  in  this 
^^^"C  is  by  many  regarded  as  Nemesis, 
rv  ^?^    interprets    this    scene    as    **  Sacra 

^^         Oori,  I.  tab.  174 ;  III.  class.  3,  tar.  9  ; 

•        "4,  tab.   18,  19.     Another  reraion  is 

-    ^^  on  the  nm  nnmbered  384,  which  is 

^^perior  art     This  is  a  scene  frequently 

^P^^^ring  on  Btroscan  nms  ;  and  is  found 

T*^^    on  bronze  mirror-cases,  of  which  I 

^^'^  seen  several  instances — two  now  in 

^  British  Museum.    It  has  been  explained 

't.lie  death  of  Pyrrhus,  at  Delphi,  and 

^  female  demon  is  supposed  to  represent 

^  ^ythia,  at  whose  command  the  son  of 


Achilles  was  slain. — Pausan.  1. 13,  9.  But 
in  most  of  these  scenes  the  Juno  is  mani- 
festly protecting  the  youth,  and  in  one 
instance  throws  her  arm  round  his  neck. 
Yet  in  others,  the  office  of  the  demon,  or 
demons,  for  there  are  sometimes  two,  is 
more  equivocal ;  and  they  have  been  inter- 
preted as  Furies  urging  on  the  brothers  of 
Paris  to  take  revenge.  Mus.  Chius.  I. 
tav.  81.  In  such  cases  the  scene  will  well 
admit  of  interpretation  as  the  death  of 
Neoptolemus,  and  the  man  who  slays  him, 
would  be  either  the  priest  of  the  temple 
(Pausan.  X.  24,  5),  or  Machseieus  (Strub. 
IX.  p.  421),  or  Orestes  (Virg.  iEn.  III. 
333),  though  Euripides  represents  him  not 
as  the  actual  murderer,  but  only  as  the 
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Ulysses  and  the  Sirens  is  a  favourite  subject.  The  hero  is 
represented  lashed  by  his  own  command  to  the  mast  of  his 
vessel,  yet  struggling  to  break  loose,  that  he  may  yield  to  the 
three  enchantresses  and  their  *^  warbling  charms."^ 

The  great  hero  of  Homeric  song  is  also  represented  in  the 
company  of  Circe — 


**  The  daughter  of  the  Sun,  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted  lost  his  upright  shape  ; 


»> 


for   his   companions,   her  victims,  stand  around,   their    heads 
changed 

"  Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear, 
Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat. 
All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were." 


Ulysses  slaying  the  suitors  with  his  arrows.  His  faithful 
nurse  Eurycleia  stands  behind  him,  and  one  of  the  guilty  women 
of  Penelope  rushes  to  an  altar  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  her 
lord.     A  Fate,  as  usual,  is  present  at  the  slaughter. 

The  death  of  Clytsemnestra. — This  is  a  favourite  subject, 
chosen,  doubtless,  as  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution. 
In  one  scene  the  mariticide  is  reclining  on  her  couch,  when 
Orestes  and  Pj'lades  rush  in  with  drawn  swords ;  one  seizes  her, 
the  other  her  paramour  iEgisthus,  and  a  winged  Fate  stands  by 
to  betoken  their  end.^  In  another,  the  queen  lies  a  corpse  on 
her  bed,  and  the  avengers  are  returning  from  the  slaughter. 
But  the  most  remarkable  monument  is  a  large,  broken  urn,  on 
which  Orestes — '*  Urste  " — is  represented  in  the  act  of  slaying 
his  mother,  "  Clutmsta,"  and  his  companion  is  putting  to  death 
^Egisthus.  At  one  end  of  the  same  reUef  the  two  friends, 
"  Urste  "  and  "Puluctre  "  (Pylades),  are  kneeling  on  an  altar, 
with  swords  turned  against  their  own  bosoms,  making  expiation, 
while  the  truculent,  brute-eared  "  Charun,"  with  his  fatal 
mallet  raised,  and  a  Fury  with  flaming  torch,  and 
serpent,  are  rising  from  the  abyss  at  their  feet.^     On  the  broken 


^, 


r 


^I 


contriver  of  the  plot  to  slay  Fyrrhua. 
(Androni.  891,  et  acq.  ;  1085,  et  neq.  On 
the  urn  by  which  Micali  (Ital.  av.  Rom. 
tav.  48)  illustrates  this  scene,  the  Lssa  has 
an  eye  in  each  outspread  wing,  just  like 
the  marine  deity,  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

1  Gori,  I.  tab.  147. 

*  Gori,  III.  cl.  8,  tab.  11,  2. 


'  Micali,  Italia,  av.  Rom.  iar,  47  ;  An 
Fop.    Ital.   tav.   109,  torn.   III.    p.   183 
Inghirami,  Mon.  £tr.  VI.  tar.  A.  2;  Baonl 
Rochette,  Mon.  Ined.  pi.  29  ;  Ann.  Inst 
1837,  2,  p.  262— Braun.      Greek  nam 
are  by  no  means  expressed  on  Etraacarr^^' 
monuments  in  an  uniform  manner.    On  on< 
mirror,  which  represents  the  same  mythi 
event  as  this  urn,   the  namea  are  spel 
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fragment  adjoining  this  urn  is  a  warrior  also  kneeling  on  an 
altar,  with  two  other  figures  falling  around  him,  to  which  are 
attached  the  names  "  Acns  "  and  "  Priumnes.'** 

Orestes  persecuted  by  the  Furies. — There  are  here  not  three 
only  of  these  avengeful  deities,  but  five,  armed  with  torches  or 
mallets,  attacking  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  who  endeavours  to 
defend  himself  with  his  sword.^ 

Many  of  these  urns  bear  mythological  subjects  purely  native. 
The  most  numerous  class  is  that  of  marine  deities,  generally 
figured  as  women  from  the  middle  upwards,  but  with  fishes'  tails 
instead  of  legs — 

Desinit  in  piscem  mnlier  formoea  supeme. 

•A  few,  however,  are  represented  of  the  male  sex,  as  that  in  the 
woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.     These  beings  are  generally 
^winged   also,  probably  to   show  tlieir  superhuman  power  and 
energy ;   and  smaller  wings  often  spring  from  their  temples — a 
common  attribute  of  Etruscan  divinities,  symbolical,  it  may  be, 
of  a  rapidity  and  power  of  intellectual  action,  far  transcending 
"that  of  mortals.*    They  have  not  serpent-locks,  or  the  resem- 
blance of  then*  heads  to  that  of  the  Greek  Medusa  would  be 
complete;  but  they  have  sometimes  a  pair  of  snakes  knotted 
around  their  brows,  and  uprearing  their  crests,  just  like  those 
xrbich  are  the  distinctive  mark  of  Egj'ptian  gods  and  monarchs. 
These  trifold  divinities  bear  sometimes  a  trident  or  anchor,  a 
mdder  or  oar,  to  indicate  their  dominion  over  the   sea — some- 
tdmes  a  sword,  or  it  may  be,  a  firebrand  or  a  mass  of  rock,  to 
show  their  might  over  the  land  also,  and  their  power  of  destruc- 


**U»irsTHB"  and  "Clutombta,"  (Gerhard, 
^Htnisk.  Spieg.  taf.  237);  and  on  another, 
*  *  UiiusTHE  *'  and  "  Cluthumustha  ;"  and 
^  fierce  demon,  named  **  Nathux,"  with 
Iinge  fangs,  and  hair  on  an  end,  stands  be- 
Ifeind  the  ayenger,  and  brandishes  a  serpent 
Oyer  the  mnrderess's  head.  Gerh.  Etmsk. 
^pieg.  taf.  238  ;  Gottheiten  der  Etmsker, 
taf.  VL  5,  pp.  11,  63  ;  Bull.  Inst.,  1842, 
{k.  47.  Gerhard  takes  this  demon  to  bo  a 
f  enuJe,  and  eqniralent  to  Mania.  A  totally 
«lifferent  interpretation  has  been  fonnd  for 
ffais  um.  Etrasco-Celts,  if  they  will,  may 
I»Tonotince  the  inscriptions  to  be  choice  Irish, 
and  may  hog  themselres  in  the  discovery 
tliat  Urate  means  '*  stop  the  slaughter !" — 
ClirtmstAy  *'  stop  the  pnrsnit ! " — ^Falnctre, 
**aU  are  prisoners  I"  (Etmiia  Celtica,  II. 


p.  166) — but  few  will  be  inclined  to  reject 
the  old-fashioned  interpretation  of  Orestes 
and  C]}'t8emnestra. 

*  Inghir.  I.  tay.  43.  Micali,  Ant.  Pop. 
Ital.  tay.  109.  There  are  some  kindred 
scenes,  where  two  armed  men,  kneeling  on 
an  altar,  are  defending  themselves  against 
their  foes.  One  of  them  being  sometimes 
represented  with  a  human  head  in  his 
hand,  seems  intended  for  Perseus.  Gori, 
I.  tab.  150,  175  ;  Inghir.  L  tav.  68,  69 ; 
YI.  tav.  A.  6. 

*  Inghir.  I.  tav.  25  ;  cf.  GJori,  I.  tab. 
151. 

*  The  wings  may  be  considered  an  Etrus- 
can characteristic,  for  they  are  rarely  found 
attached  to  similar  figures  on  Greek  monu- 
ments. 
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tion,  or  their  malignaiit  character ;  which  they  further  displa 
brandishing  these  weapons  over  the  heads  of  their  vicl 
They  are  often  represented  with  a  torque  or  snakes'  tails  a 
their  necks.  Marine  deities  would  naturally  be  much  worshi 
by  a  people,  whose  power  lay  greatly  in  their  commerce 
maritime  supremacy ;  and  accordingly  the  active  imagina 
of  the  Etruscans  were  thus  led  to  sjonbolise  the  destru 
agencies  of  nature  at  sea.  For  these  are  evidently  beings  1 
propitiated,  whose  vengeance  is  to  be  averted ;  very  unlike 
gentle  power  to  which  the  Italian  sailor  now  looks  for  sue 
in  the  hour  of  peril — 

In  mare  irato,  in  aubita  prooella, 
Inyooo  te,  nostra  benigna  stella ! 

It  is  highly  probable  that  these  sea-gods  were  of  Etru 
origin ;  yet  as  we  are  ignorant  of  their  native  appellation 
may  be  well  to  designate  them,  as  is  generally  done,  by 
names  of  the  somewhat  analogous  beings  of  Grecian  mytho] 
to  which,  however,  they  do  not  answer  in  every  respect, 
females  then  are  usually  called  Scylla,''  though  wanting 
peculiar  characteristic  of  that  monster,  who 

Pube  premit  rabidos  inguinibosqae  canea. 

The  male  sea-divinities,  which  are  of  less  frequent  occurre 
are  commonly  called  Glaucus.®  On  one  urn  such  a  beir 
enfolding  a  struggling  warrior  in  the  coils  of  each  tail.^ 
another,  he  has  thus  entangled  two  figutes  of  opposite  sexes, 
is  seizing  them  by  the  hair.^  One  of  these  deities,  illustrate 
the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  has  an  eye  in  ei 


7  Scylloy  with  the  Greeks,  seems  to  have 
been  the  embodied  emblem  of  the  sea,  or 
-of  its  monsters ;  and  she  thus  personifies 
the  perils  of  a  maritime  life.  Ann.  Inst., 
1843,  p.  182. 

^  Glaucns  Ib  very  rarely  represented  on 
Jincient  works  of  art.  Never  has  he  been 
found  on  painted  vases — only  on  medals, 
gems,  Etruscan  urns,  and  in  an  ancient 
painting  in  the  Villa  Adriana.  Ann.  Inst., 
1843,  p.  184.  M.  Vinet,  who  writes  the 
article  cited,  regards  Glaucus  as  the  per< 
bonification  of  the  colour  of  the  sea  (pp. 
173,  181).  He  thinks  the  word  expressed 
*'  that  clear  hue,  verging  on  green  or  blue, 
bat  in  which  white  predominates,  which 


the  sky  or  the  surface  of  the  waves  as 
under  certain  conditions,  and  at  c 
hours  of  the  day.  On  viewing  these 
of  light,  the  people,  who  of  the  seven 
rainbow  had  formed  Iris,  could  not  pc 
have  refrained  from  increasing  the  abu 
series  of  their  creations,  and  Ne 
henceforth  counted  a  new  subject  j 
empire."  For  illustrations  of  Qlauci 
Scylla  see  Mon.  Inst.  III.  tav.  52,  5S 

'  Were  it  not  for  the  sex  of  the  m 
this  scene  might  represent  the  comp: 
of  Ulysses  encountering  Scylla  ;  or  i 
be  an  Etruscan  version  of  the  same 
Gori  (I.  tab.  148)  represents  it  as  a  f< 

^  Micali,  Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  23. 
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wing,  a  symbol,  it  may  be,  of  all-searching  power,  added  to  that 
of  ubiquitous  energy.^  A  third  bears  a  shield  on  his  arm,  and 
carries  his  cuirass  and  sword  on  his  long  fish-tail.  Another  of 
these  sea-gods,  similarly  winged,  but  without  the  eyes,  is  repre- 
sented carrying  off  a  naked  girl,  having  slain  the  warrior,  her 
protector. 

When,  instead  of  fishes'  tails,  the  woman's  body  terminates  in 
snakes,  she  is  commonly  called  Echidna,  the  sister  of  Medusa 
and  the  Gorgons,  the  mother  of  Cerberus,  the  Hydra,  the 
Chimaera,  the  Sphinx,  and  other  mythical  monsters,  and  herself 

"  StapendoiM,  nor  in  shape  resembling  aught 
Of  human  or  of  heavenly ;  monstrous,  fieroe 
Echidna ;  half  a  nymph,  with  eyes  of  jet 
And  beauty-blooming  oheeks ;  and  half  again 
A  8i)eckled  serpent,  terrible  and  yast. 
Gorged  with  blood-banquets  ;  trailing  her  huge  folds 
Deep  in  the  hollows  of  the  blessed  eazth."  ^ 

Akin  to  her  is  the  male  divinity,  the 

**  Typhon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine," 

already  treated  of  in  describing  the  tombs  of  Cometo.*  He  is 
said  to  have  been  her  lover,  and  the  progenitor  of  all  those 
monsters, 

**  Horrible,  hideous,  and  of  hellish  raoe, 
Bom  of  the  brooding  of  Echidna  base." 

As  the  fish  is  emblematical  of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  so  the 
serpent  would  seem  to  sj'^mbolise  those  of  the  land ;  and  we  shall 
probably  not  be  mistaken  in  regarding  these  snake-tailed  beings 
as  personifying  the  subterranean  powers  of  nature,  such  as  have 
to  do  with  fissures  and  caverns,  and  especially  such  as  regard 
volcanic  disturbances.^  That  these  destructive  agencies  should 
have  been  deified  in  a  land  which,  in  various  ages,  has  expe- 


*  Micali,  op.  cit.  taV.  24.  This  writer 
(Ant  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  180)  regards  the 
ejre  in  the  wings  as  a  symbol  of  celerity  and 
foresight ;  Inghirami  (I.  p.  79),  of  circam* 
spection.  On  another  urn  in  this  Museum, 
the  eye  is  represented  on  the  wing  of  a 
Chamn,  who  is  conducting  a  soul  to  the 
other  world  (Micali,  op.  cit.  tar.  104,  1  ; 
Inghir.  I.  taT.  8) ;  and  on  another,  on  the 
wing  of  a  lasa,  or  Juno,  who  protects 
Paris  from  the  assaults  of  his  brothers  {ttt 
«i^>ni,  p.  170).     It  is  found  also  on  the 


wing  of  a  Gharun  interfering  in  a  battle- 
scene,  on  a  Volterran  urn,  from  the  tomb 
of  the  Osecinie,  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Paris.  Micali,  op.  cit.  tav.  105  ;  Ital.  ar. 
Bom.  tav.  48. 

3  Hcsiod.  Theog.  295  et  stq. 

*  See  vol.  I.  p.  329. 

^  In  a  cayern  under  a  hollow  rock  was 
£chidna*s  abode.  Hesiod.  Theog.  SOI.  It 
is  well  established  that  Typhon,  and  the 
other  Qiants  were,  in  the  G^reek  mythology, 
symbols  of  Tolcanic  agencies. 
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rienced  from  them  terrible  catastrophes,  and  which,  on  every 
hand,  bears  traces  of  their  effects,  is  no  more  than  might  be 
expected;  and  their  relation  to  the  sepulchre  among  a  people 
who  always  committed  their  dead  to  the  caverns  of  the  rock,  or 
to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  will  be  readily  understood. 

Some  of  these  urns  show  the  heads  alone  of  these  wing-browed 
divinities,  which,  in  certain  cases,  degenerate  into  mere  masks. 
One  head,  with  serpents  tied  beneath  the  chin,  is  not  unlike 
Da  Vinci's  celebrated  Medusa  in  the  Florence  Gallery.  Other 
urns  bear  representations  of  dolphins  sporting  on  the  waves, 
marine-horses,  or  hippocampi,^ 

Et  qiuB  marmoreo  f ert  monstra  sub  aoquore  pontiis — 

symbols,  it  may  be,  of  maritime  power,  but  more  probably  of  the 
passage  of  the  soul  to  another  state  of  existence ;  which  is 
clearly  the  case  where  one  of  these  monsters  bears  a  veiled 
figure  on  his  back.^ 

Other  twofold  existences  are  of  the  earth.  Centaurs,  of  both 
sexes,  not  combating  their  established  foes  the  Lapithae,  but 
forming  the  sole  or  chief  subject  in  the  scene  ;  sometimes  with 
wings ;  sometimes  robed  with  a  lion's  skin,  and  holding  a  large 
bough.  Etruscan  centaurs,  be  it  observed,  especially  those  on 
early  monuments,  have  generally  the  fore-legs  of  a  man,  the  hind 
ones  only  of  a  horse.®  Like  the  sea-monsters,  the  centaur  may 
be  a  symbol  of  the  passage  of  the  soul.® 

Griffons  *are  also  favourite  subjects  on  these  urns.  That  they 
are  embodiments  of  some  evil  and  destructive  power,  is  evident 
in  their  compound  of  lion  and  eagle.  And  thus  they  are  generally 
represented;  now,  like  beasts  of  prey,  tearing  some  animal  to 
pieces  ;  now  overtlu'owing  the  Arimaspes,  who  sought  to  steal  the 
gold  they  guarded.^ 


'  The  idea  cf  the  hippocampus  on  ancient 
monuments  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
singular  fish  of  that  name,  which  abounds 
in  the  MediteiTanean,  and  whose  skeleton 
resembles  a  horse's  head  and  neck  placed 
on  a  fish's  tail.  See  Inghir.  VI.  tav.  I). 
2,  3. 

7  Inghir.  I.  tar.  6  ;  cf.  Braun,  Ann. 
Inst.  1837,  2,  p.  261. 

^  So  the  Centaur  was  represented  in  early 
Greek  works— the  chest  of  Cypselus,  for 
instance.     Fausan.  V.  19,  7. 

'  It  is  evident  from  the  frequent  intro- 
duction of  this  chimcgra  into  funeral  monu- 


ments that  it  had  a  conrentional  relation 
to  the  sepulchre.  Virgil  {/Rn.  VI.  236) 
represents  Centaurs  stalled  with  other 
monsters,  at  the  gate  of  Hell — 

Ccntauri  in  foribus  stabulant,   Scyllaeque 
biformcs,  &c. 

'  Inghir.  Mon.  Etrus.  I.  tar.  39,  41, 
42,  99.  Gori,  I.  tab.  154,  156  ;  III.  cl. 
3,  tab.  4.  The  Arimaspes  on  these  urns 
are  not  one-eyed,  as  represented  by  the 
ancients.  Herod.  III.  116;  IV.  13,27; 
Plin.  VII.  2 ;  Pausan.  I.  24,  6. 
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One  small  urn  has  the  legs  and  seat  of  a  couch  carved  in  relief 
on  its  front,  and  a  couple  of  small  birds  below,  apparently  picking 
up  the  crumbs.  These  have  been  interpreted  as  "the  sacred 
fowls  of  Etruscan  divination  " — the  birds  from  whose  motions 
^was  learned  the  will  of  the  gods.^  But  to  me  they  seem  inserted, 
as  in  the  painted  tombs  of  Cometo,  merely  for  artistic  reasons,  to 
£11  the  vacant  space  beneath  the  banqueting-couch. 

The  reliefs  illustrative  of  £truscan  life  are  the  most  interesting 
:rQonuments  in  this  collection.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  ;  those  referring  to  the  customs,  pursuits,  and  practices  of 
Ikhe  Etruscans  in  their  ordinary  life,  and  those  which  have  a 
f\inereal  import.    It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  distinction. 

To  commence  with  their  sports.  There  are  numerous  repre- 
sentations of  boar-himts,  of  which  the  Etruscans  of  old  were  as 
fond  as  their  modem  descendants.  The  TiLsctLS  aper,  though 
oelebrated  in  ancient  times,  can  hardly  have  abounded  as  much 
SIS  at  present,  when  he  has  so  much  more  uncultivated  countr}*^ 
for  his  range;  for  the  Maremma,  which  was  of  old  well  populated, 
is  now  to  a  great  extent  a  desert.  Some  of  these  scenes  may 
have  reference  to  Meleager  and  the  boar  of  Calydon,  or  to  the 
exploit  of  Hercules  with  the  fierce  beast  of  Erymanthus ;  for  the 
subject  is  variously  treated.  Its  frequent  occurrence  on  urns,  as 
^weO.  as  on  vases  and  in  painted  tombs,  shows  how  much  such 
sports  were  to  the  Etruscan  taste.* 

Other  reliefs  represent  the  games  of  the  circus,  which  resembles 
tihat  of  the  Romans,  having  a  spina,  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
oones  or  obelisks.  In  some  of  these  scenes  are  buU-fights ;  in 
others,  horse-races,  or  gladiatorial  combats.  We  know  that  the 
liomans  bon'owed  the  two  latter  games  from  the  Etruscans.* 

These  urns,  though  not  being  of  early  date  they  can  hardly  be 
oited  as  proofs,  yet  tend  to  confirm  the  high  probability  that  the 
c^ircus,  as  well  as  its  games,  was  of  Etruscan  origin.  We  know 
t-tat  the  Romans  had  no  such  edifices  before  the  accession  of 
Tarquin,  the  first  of  the  Etruscan  dynasty,  who  built  the  Circus 


'  Inghir.  I.  tar.  86,  pp.  308-311. 

'  In  one  of  these  boar-hunts  the  beast  is 
^'ttacked  by  two  winged  boys,  who  are 
'^Honght  to  be  Cupids  catching  the  boar 
'^liich  kaied  Adonis.  Theocr.  Idyl.  30  ; 
Itighir.  I.  tar.  69,  p.  586.  Macrobius  (I. 
^1 ),  who  gives  the  astronomical  symbolism 
^f  the  legend,  tells  us  that  the  boar  was  an 
^ikiblem  of  winter ;  and  on  this  account, 
'^liinks  Ingbirami  (I.  p.  594),  he  is  repre- 


sented  on  sepulchral  monuments,  to  indicate 
the  season  when  the  annual  inferia  or  pa* 
rentalia  were  held  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
Gori,  III.  cl.  3,  teb.  4. 

*  Liv.  I.  35 ;  Nicol.  Damasc.  ap.  Athen. 
IV.  c.  39.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
amphitheatre,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
Rumans  often  held  their  gladiatorial  com- 
bats in  the  circus,  as  here  represented. 
See  Chap.  V.,  p.  71,  of  Vol.  I. 
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Maximus,  and  ''sent  for  boxers  and  race-horses  to  Etruria;"* 
and  we  know  also,  from  the  frequent  representations  of  them  ia 
the  pamted  tombs,  that  such  sports  must  have  been  common  in 
that  land ;  so  that  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  similar  structures 
to  that  Tarquin  raised  for  their  display,  already  existed  there. 
As  an  Etruscan,  he  is  likely  to  have  chosen  for  his  model  some 
circus  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted — ^probably  that  of  Tar- 
quinii,  his  native  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Confederation. 
That  no  vestiges  of  such  structures  are  extant  may  be  accouuted 
for  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  of  wood,  as  the  scaffolding  of 
the  original  Circus  Maximus  is  said  to  have  been.^ 

Processions  there  are  of  various  descriptions — ^funeral,  trium- 
phal, and  judicial  In  one  of  the  latter,  four  judges  or  magis- 
trates, wrapt  in  togas,  are  proceeding  to  judgment.  Before  them 
march  two  lictors,  each  with  a  pair  of  rods  or  wands,  wliich  may 
represent  the  fasces  without  the  secures  or  hatchets,  just  as  they 
were  carried  by  Boman  lictors,  before  one  of  the  consuls  when  in 
the  City  J  They  are  preceded  by  a  slave,  bearing  a  curule  chair, 
another  insigne  of  authority,  and,  like  the  lictors  and  fasces^  of 
Etruscan  origin.®  Other  slaves  carry  the  scrinium  or  capm,  a 
cylindrical  box  for  the  documents,  and  pugillares,  or  wax  tablets 
for  noting  down  the  proceedings.' 

On  another  urn  the  four  magistrates  are  returning  from  judg- 
ment, having  descended  from  their  seats  on  the  elevated  platform. 
The  lictors,  who  precede  them  in  this  case,  bear  forked  rods. 
They  are  encountered  by  a  veiled  matron,  with  her  two  daughters, 


'  Liv.  loc.  cit.  —  Ludicram  fuit  equi 
ptigilesque  ex  EtruriA  maxime  acciti.  C£. 
Dion.  Hal.  III.  p.  200. 

^  Dion.  Hal.  loc.  cit.  The  only  Etruscan 
monument  which  shows  us  how  ^e  specta- 
tors were  accommodated  at  the  public 
gitmes,  is  the  Grotta  deUe  Bighe  at  Cor- 
neto,  where  they  are  depicted  seated  on 
simple  platforms,  apparently  of  wood — just 
such  as  are  now  raised  at  a  horse-race  or 
other  spectacle  in  Florence  or  Kome,  but 
with  curtains  to  shade  them  from  the  sun. 
See  Chap.  XXV.  p.  375,  Vol.  I. 

These  circus-scenes  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  classsd  with  the  funereal  subjects  ;  for 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  represent 
the  games  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  In 
one  scene,  where  a  spina  is  introduced,  it 
has  manifestly  a  figurative  allusion  ;  for  a 
man  and  woman  are  taking  their  last  fare- 


well at  it,  as  if  to  intimate  that  the  lonl 
had  reached  its  goal  and  finished  its  coane. 
Inghir.  I.  tav.  100. 

'  Cicero,  de  Repub.  II.  31  ;  Val.  Mtf- 

IV.  1,  1  ;  Pluterch.  Publicola ;  Dion.  M 

V.  p.  278.  So  they  are  represented  also 
on  an  Etruscan  cippus,  described  at  ^ 
112  ;  and  also  on  an  urn  with  a  banqaeting- 
Bcene,  which  Inghirami  interprets  u  the 
curse  of  (Edipus  (I.  tar.  72,  73  ;  cf.  Gori, 

111.  cl.  3,  tav.  14). 

«  Liv.  I.  8 ;  Flor.  I.  5  ;  Dion.  HaL  HI. 
p.  195  ;  Strabo,  V.  p.  220  ;  Sil.  ItaL  VIIL 
486-8  ;  Diodor.  Sic  V.  p.  316,  ed.Bhoi; 
Macrob.  Saturn.  I.  6 ;  of.  Sallust  Catil 
51. 

'  This  scene  is  illustrated  by  Micali,  IteL 
av.  Rom.   tav.  40  ;  Ant.  Pop.   lUl.  Ur. 

112,  1;  Gori,  III.  cl.  4,  tab.  23,  27. 
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little  children  of  tender  age  —  the  family,  it  may  be, 
riminal  come  to  implore  mercy  for  the   husband   and 


ire  also  triumphal  processions,  which  history  tells  us  the 
IS  had  as  well  as  the  Bomans ;  ^  and  which,  in  fact,  are 

attributed  to  the  former  people,*  though  there  is  no 
evidence  of  such  an  origin,  beyond  the  introduction  into 
cessions  of  golden  or  gilt  chariots,  drawn  by  four  ^orses  ; 
jr  triumphs  having  been  on  foot.*  Here  are  instances  of 
les,  the  victor  being  preceded  by  comicines  or  trumpeters, 
and  harpers,  and  where  he  is  in  a  chariot,  by  a  hctor  also 
md.^  The  Etruscanism  of  the  scene  lies  in  the  winged 
rho,  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  is  seated  on  one  of  the 

It  may  be  that  the  scene  is  rather  funereal  than  festive, 
the  figure  in  the  chariot  with  the  attributes  of  triumph 
ed  to  represent  a  soul  entering  on  a  new  state  of  exist- 
iist  as  in  the  Tomba  Golini  at  Ometo,  the  soul  on  its 
1  entrance  to   Elysium,  is  represented  driving  a  biga, 

by  a  trumpeter,  and  attended  by  a  winged  LasaJ  A 
nalogy  may  be  found  in  the  Grotta  del  Tifone  at  Cometo, 
uls  are  attended  by  demons,  one  with  a  torch,  and  by 


Ant.  Pop.   Ital.  tay.  112,  2  ; 
.  4,  tab.  15. 

.  5 ;  Appian.  de  Reb.  Pun. 
PUn.  XXXIII.  4. 
5r,  Etmr.  Reg.  I.  p.  328 ;  Qori, 
p.  370.  Muller  (Etnisk.  II. 
in  the  Roman  triumph  to  be 
iduitely  derived  from  Etruria, 
continuation  of  the  pageants 
ings  of  Rome  had  received  from 

1.  Romnl. ;  Flor.  I.  5.  Dio- 
.  102)  Bays  Romnlus  triumphed 
a  (cf.  Propert.  IV.  eleg.  I.  32) ; 
I  opposes  this,  and  cites  ancient 
hat  monarch  to  prove  that  he 
)n  foot.  The  introduction  of 
fa  from  Etmria  is  generally 
.he  elder  Tarquin. 
iions  of  these  urns  will  be  found 
al.  av.  Rom.  tav.  34,  35  ;  GFori, 
,  179  ;  in.  cl.  3,  tab.  28. 
tion  Appian  (loc.  cit.)  gives 
h  in  the  Etruscan  style,  cor- 
irly  with  the  scenes  on  these 
victor,  he  says,  was  preceded 
I  purple  tunics,  and  then,  in 
an  Etruscan  pageant,  -by  a 


chorus  of  harpers  and  satyrs  belted  and 
wearing  golden  chaplets,  dancing  and  sirg- 
ing  as  they  went.  One  in  the  midst  of 
them  wore  a  long  purple  robe,  and  was 
adorned  with  golden  bracelets  and  torques. 
Such  men,  he  says,  were  called  Lydi, 
because  the  Etruscans  were  colonists  from 
Lydia.  These  were  followed  by  men  bear- 
ing vessels  of  incense,  and  last  of  all  came 
the  victorious  general  in  his  quadriga^  clad 
in  his  toga  picta,  and  tunica  palmcttaf 
with  a  golden  crown  of  oak  leaves  on  his 
brow,  and  an  ivory  sceptre,  adorned  with 
gold,  in  his  hand.  See  MUller,  Etrusk. 
IV.  1,  2. 

^  It  seems  probable  that  this  winged 
demon  may  correspond  to  the  Nike  or 
Victory,  commonly  represented  on  Greek 
coins  and  other  works  of  art,  as  hovering 
over  the  quadriga  of  a  conqueror.  On 
another  urn  in  this  museum,  a  quadriga^ 
in  which  stands  a  warrior,  is  drawn  by  a 
Fury  with  a  torch,  into  an  abyss.  Lansi 
(ap.  Inghir.  I.  p.  669)  interpreted  it  a9 
the  death  of  Amphiaraus — Amphiaraeas 
fata  quadrigae.  Ingh.  I.  tav.  84 ;  Gbri,  III. 
cl  3,  tab.  12. 

'  Ut  iuproj  p.  65. 
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figures  bearing  wands,  preceded  by  a  comicen  ;®  which  procesrion 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  triumphal  entrance  of  souk  into  the 
unseen  world  .• 

Of  marriages,  few  representations,  which  have  not  a  mythicid 
reference,  have  been  found  on  the  sarcophagi  or  sepulchral  urns 
of  Etruria,  though  most  of  the  earlier  writers  on  these  antiquities 
mistook  the  farewell-scenes,  presently  to  be  described,  where 
persons  of  opposite  sexes  stand  hand  in  hand,  for  scenes  of 
nuptial  festivity.^ 

There  are  several  representations  of  sacrifices;  the  priest 
pouring  a  libation  on  the  head  of  the  bull  about  to  be  slain. 
In  one  case  the  victim  is  a  donkey — the  delight  of  the  garden- 
god,— 

Caeditur  et  rigfido  custodi  roxia  aseUos. 

In  another  scene,  a  beast  like  a  wolf  is  rising  from  a  well,  but 
is  restrained  by  a  chain  held  by  two  men,  while  a  third  pours 
a  libation  on  his  head,  and  a  fourth  strikes  him  down  with 
an  axe.  It  is  evidently  no  ordinary  sacrifice,  for  all  the  figures 
are  armed. ^ 

Here  also  is  seen  the  dreadful  rite  of  human  sacrifice,  too 
often  performed  by  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.^  The  men  who  sit  with  their  hands  bound  behind 
their  backs,  and  on  whose   heads  the   priestesses  are  pouring 


«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  381-333. 

»  UrlichB,  BuU.  InFt.  1839,  p.  47. 

*  liuonarrotiy  Passeri,  Gori,  eiren  Lanzi 
and  Micali,  made  this  mistake.  See  In- 
ghirami,  I.  pp.  191,  208.  Two  sarcophagi 
bearing  nuptial  scenes  have  been  described 
in  Chapter  XXX.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  472. 

3  Inghir.  I.  tav.  60  ;  VI.  tav.  E.  6,  4  ; 
Gori,  III.  cl.  3,  tab.  10.  Dempster  (tab. 
25)  gives  a  plate  of  a  Peniglan  urn,  irith  a 
similar  scene ;  but  the  monster  has  a 
human  body  with  a  dog's  head.  It  is  not 
easj  to  explain  this  very  singular  subject. 
Buonarroti  (p.  24,  ap.  Dempst.  II.)  sees  in 
the  victim  the  monster  Volta,  which  is  said 
to  have  ravaged  the  land  of  Volsinii,  and 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  Forsena.  Flin. 
IL  54.  Fasseri  (Acheron  t.  p.  59,  ap: 
Oori,  Mus.  Etr. )  interprets  it  as  the  demon 
of  Temessa,  called  Lycas,  virhich  was  clad 
in  a  wolf's  skin,  and  was  overcome  by 
Euthymus,  the  pugilist.  Fausan.  VI.  (>, 
9-11.  Inghirami  takes  it  to  represent 
Lycaon  protected  by  Mars,  with  Ceres  as  a 


Fury  by  his  side. 

»  Maflfei  (OsseiT.  Letter.  IV.  p.  65)  in- 
dignantly rejects  this  charge  ag&iost  ^ 
forefathers  :  **  They  cannot,  and  they  oogH 
not  to  attribute  so  unworthy  and  barbaroi» 
a  custom  to  our  Etruscans,  without  uy 
foundation  of  authority  ! "  It  is  true  ther? 
is  no  recorded  evidence  of  such  a  pnetiee 
among  the  Etruscans,  unless  the  BoDttD 
captives,  put  to  death — tmrno/oli— in  th( 
forum  of  Tarquinii  (Liv.  VII.  15,  19),  m 
be  regarded  as  offered  to  the  gods.  The 
Fhocaean  prisoners  stoned  to  death  at-Ccrr 
(Herod.  I.  167)  can  hardly  hare  beensaoi* 
ficed.  But  monuments  abundantly  esta- 
blish  the  fact.  Miiller,  indeed,  thinks  the 
Romans  learned  this  horrid  rite  from  the 
Etruscans  (Etrusk.  III.  4,  14).  Ingfainmi 
(I.  p.  716),  though  admitting  it  to  be  u 
Etruscan  custom,  thinks  it  had  gone  oat 
of  practice  before  the  date  of  these  11111& 
Yet  we  know  it  had  not  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse  in  Greece  or  Borne  till  ImpemI 
times. 
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libations,  are  captives  about  to  be  offered  to  a  deity,  or  to  the 
Manes  of  some  hero.  They  may  be  the  Trojans  whom  Achilles 
sacrificed  to  the  shade  of  t^atroclus ;  they  may  be  Orestes  and 
P3'lades  at  the  altar  of  Diana.  Observe  the  altar  in  this  scene. 
It  is  precisely  like  a  Eoman  Catliolic  shrine,  even  to  the  very 
cross  in  the  midst,  for  the  panelling  of  the  wall  shows  that  form 
in  relief.* 

In  another  scene  the  victim  lies  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
and  a  winged  genius  sits  in  a  tree  hard  by.  Micali  takes  this 
to  represent  the  omcle  of  Faunus,  Inghirami  that  of  Tiresias.* 

Not  all  these  sacrificial  scenes  are  of  this  sanguinary  character. 
Offerings  of  various  descriptions  are  being  brought  to  the  altar, 
and  in  one  case  a  tall  amphora  stands  upon  it. 

On  one  urn,  on  which  a  young  girl  reclines  in  effigy,  is  a 
school  scene,  with  half  a  dozen  figures  sitting  together  holding 
open  scrolls ;  seeming  to  intimate  that  the  deceased  had  been 
cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life,  ere  her  education  was  complete.^ 
In  this,  as  in  certain  other  cases,  there  seems  a  relation  between 
the  figure  on  the  lid  and  the  bas-relief  below,  though  in  general 
the  reliefs,  especially  when  the  subject  is  from  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, bear  no  apparent  reference  to  the  superincumbent  effigy .^ 

Banqueting  scenes  are  numerous,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  in  the  painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  Clusium.  There 
are  generally  several  couches  with  a  pair  of  figures  of  opposite 
sexes  on  each — a  corroboration  from  another  source  of  the  high 
social  civilisation  of  the  Etruscans  ® — and  there  are  children  of 


'*  Gori,  I.  tab.  170.  Two  of  these  reliefn, 
iUaatrated  bj  Inghirami  (I.  tar.  96,  97), 
may  represent  a  haman  sacrifice.  In  one, 
m  man  ib  on  his  Icnees  amid  some  warriors ; 
and  slaves  are  bearing,  one  a  ladder,  another 
«  jar  on  his  shonlder,  and  a  large  mallet 
in  his  band,  and  a  boy  plays  the  double 
pipes.  The  other  relief  has  the  same 
fefttores,  bnt  the  yictim  is  falling  to  the 
earth,  apparently  just  struck  by  the  sword 
of  one  of  the  group.  Qori  (L  tab.  146) 
calls  this  scene  "the  death  of  Elpenor." 
Another  relief,  which  represents  a  youth 
stabbing  himself  on  an  altar,  is  interpreted 
by  Laazi  and  Inghirami  (I.  p.  678,  tav.  86) 
us  the  self-sacrifice  of  Menoecens,  son  of 
Creon. 

'  Hicali,  Ital.  av.  Kom.  tar.  41 ;  Inghir. 
I.  tAT.  78,  p.  654. 

•  Gori,  UI.  d.  2,  tab.  12. 


~  The  relation  is  seen  also  in  some  of  the 
car-scenes  presently  to  be  described ;  but, 
with  rare  exceptions,  there  seems  to  be  no 
relation  beyond  that  of  juxta-position, 
between  the  urn  and  its  lid.  Besides  the 
incongruity  of  subject,  the  material  is 
often  not  the  same.  The  style  of  art  be- 
trays a  wide  difierence  of  excellence,  and 
even  of  antiquity.  Inghirami  cites  a  case 
of  a  young  girl  reclining  on  the  lid  of  an 
urn,  which  bears  an  epitaph  for  a  person 
of  more  than  70  (I.  p.  399 ;  cf.  408,  tav. 
U.  3,  2).  In  the  case  cited,  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  lid  was  shifted  from  one 
urn  to  the  other,  in  the  removal  from 
the  sepulchre.  The  frequent  incongruities 
of  this  description  render  it  probable  that 
the  urns  were  kept  in  store,  and  fitted 
with  lids  to  order. 

»  See  Chap.  XXV.  p.  310  of  Vol.  I. 
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various  ages  standing  around,  sometimes  embracing  each  other ; 
pictures  of  domestic  felicit}',  such  as  are  rarely  seen  on  the 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  usual  musicians  are  present — 
subidones,  with  the  double-pipes ;  citharista,  vdih  the  Ij-re ;  and 
plaj^ers  of  the  syrinx  or  Pandean  pipes — all,  as  well  as  the 
revellers,  crowned  with  garlands  of  roses.  Tables,  bearing 
refreshments,  stand  by  the  side  of  the  couches,  together  with 
scamna  or  stools,  on  which  the  musicians  stand,  or  by  which 
the  attendants  ascend  to  fill  the  goblets  of  the  banqueters, 
elevated  as  they  are  by  loftj'  cushions.®  Just  such  tables  and 
stools  are  often  represented  in  relief  on  the  face  of  the  bench  of 
rock  on  which  the  body  or  sarcophagus  was  laid  in  the  tomb — 
the  banqueting-hall  of  the  dead. 

The  most  interesting  scenes,  because  the  most  touching  and 
pathetic,  are  those  which  depict  the  last  moments  of  the  deceased. 
A  woman  is  stretched  on  her  couch ;  her  father,  husband,  sisters 
or  daughters  are  weeping  around  her ;  her  little  ones  stand  at 
her  bed-side,  unconscious  how  soon  they  are  to  be  bereft  of  a 
mother's  tenderness — a  moment  near  at  hand,  as  is  intimated 
by  the  presence  of  a  winged  genius  with  a  torch  on  the  point  of 
expiring.  Sometimes  the  dying  woman  is  delivering  to  her 
friend  her  tablets,  open  as  though  she  had  just  been  recording 
her  thoughts  upon  tlieni.  This  death-bed  scene  is  a  favourite 
subject.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  couches  are  sometimes 
recessed  in  alcoves,  and  sometimes  canopied  over  like  bedsteads, 
though  in  a  more  classical  style.  Behind  the  couch  is  often  a 
column  surmounted  by  a  pine-cone,  a  common  funereal  emblem.^ 
Most  of  such  scenes,  however,  bear  but  a  metaphorical  reference 
to  the  dread  event.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  souls 
are  often  symbolised  by  figures  on  horseback.®     On  an  urn,  on 


9  Inghirami,  I.  tar.  72,  73,  82 ;  VI. 
tav.  Y.  3  ;  Micali,  Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  37, 
38  ;  Ant,  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  107  ;  Gori,  III. 
cl.  4,  tab.  14.  Two  of  these  banquet- 
scenes  Inghirami  takes  to  represent  (Edipus 
pronouncing  a  curse  on  his  sons.  Another, 
he  thinks,  represents  Ulysses  in  disguise, 
at  the  banquet  of  Penelope's  suitors. 
Inghir.  VI.  tav.  F. 

^  Inghir.  I.  tav.  95  ;  Gori,  Til.  cl.  4, 
tab.  13,  23.  Such  an  alcove  is  also  shown 
in  an  urn,  illustrated  by  Goii  (III.  cl.  3, 
tab.  6),  where  a  man  seems  to  be  taking 
farewell  of  his  wife,  who  reclines  on  the 
couch.     Another  somewhat  similar  relief 


is  interpreted  by  Inghirami  (I.  tav.  Cl,  p. 
514),  as  Stheneboea,  the  wanton  wife  of 
Prcetus,  despatching  Bellerophon  to  Lycia. 
^  The  horse  on  sepulchral  monuments 
has  been  thought  to  show  the  equestrian 
rank  of  the  deceased,  or  to  denote  the 
elevation  of  the  soul  to  divine  dignity. 
Inghir.  I.  p.  179.  But  for  the  most  part 
it  -was  probably  no  further  symbolical,  than 
as  significant  of  a  journey.  Ann.  Inst. 
1837,  2,  p.  259.  It  was  frequently  intn>* 
duced  on  funeral  urns  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  the  latter  probably  borxx)wed  it 
from  the  Ktruscans.  Sometimes  the  beast  s 
head  alone  is  represented  looking  in  at  a 
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the  lid  of  which  he  reclines  in  eflSgy,  a  youth  is  represented  on 
liorseback  about  to  start  on  that  journey  from  which  *'no 
traveller  returns,"  when  his  little  sister  rushes  in,  and  strives  to 
stay  the  horse's  steps, — in  vain,  for  the  relentless  messenger  of 
JDeath  seizes  the  bridle  and  hurries  him  away.  It  is  a  simple  tale, 
t^ouchingly  told;  its  truthful  earnestness  and  expressive  beauty 
DLre  lost  in  the  bare  recital. 

'*  An  unskilled  hand,  but  one  informed 
With  genius,  had  the  marble  warmed 
With  that  pathetio  life." 

There  are  many  such  family-separations,  all  of  deep  interest. 

1*he  most  common  is  the  parting  of  husband  and  wife,  embracing 

for  the  last  time.     That  such  is  the  import  is  proved  by  the  fatal 

Iiorse,  in  waiting  to  convey  him  or  her  to  another  world  ;  and  a 

Oenius,   or  it  may  be  grim   Charun  himself,  in  readiness   as 

conductor,  and  a  slave,  with  a  large  sack  on  his  shoulders,  to 

accompany  him — ^intimating  the   length   and  dreariness   of  the 

journey — while    his    relations    and    little    ones   stand    around, 

mourning  his  departure.     Here  the  man  is   already  moimted, 

driven  away  by  Charun  with  his  hammer,  while  a  Juno  throws 

her  arm  affectionately  round  the  neck  of  the  disconsolate  widow, 

and   tries    to   assuage  her   grief.^      Here   again   the  man  has 

mounted,  and  a  group  of  women  rush  out  frantically  to  stop  him. 

la  some  the  parting  takes  place  at  a  column,  the  bourn  that 

cannot  be  repassed ;  the  living  on  this  side,  the  dead  on  that ;  or 

at  a  doorway,  one  within,  the  other  without,  giving  the   last 

squeeze  of  the  hand  ere  the  door  closes  upon  one  for  ever.* 

There  are  many  versions  of  this  final  separation,  and  the  horse, 
or  some  other  feature  in  the  scene,  is  sometimes  omitted ;  but 
the  subject  is  still  intelligibly  expressed.^ 

Numerous  urns  represent  the  passage  of  the  soul  alone,  with- 
out any  parting-scene  ;^  and  in  these  old  Charun,  grisly,  savage. 


window  upon  a  funeral  feast,  an  in  the  cele- 
brated relief  in  the  Villa  Albani.     Inghir. 
\       VI.  laT.  Q.  3.     On  one  of  these  ums  the 
honeii  repreeented  trampling  orer  prostrate 
]      bodies,  as  if  to  intimate  the  passage  through 
the  regions  of  the  dead.     Inghir.   L   p. 
]    246,  tar.  27. 

'  Inghir.  I.  tar.  28. 

<  Inghir.  L  tav.  38  ;  VI.  tav.  Q.  2,  I.  3  ; 
Oori,  I.  tob.  84,  189. 

'  Micaliy  ItaL  ar.  Rom.  tav.  39  ;  Gbri, 
.  tab.  169  ;  IIL  cl.  7,  tab.  20,  21.     Vis- 


conti  interprets  these  parting-scenes  as 
representing  in  general  the  parting  of 
Protesilaus  and  I^iodameia  (ap.  Inghir.  I.  p. 
297).  But  Inghirami  (p.  724)  takes  them 
to  symbolize  the  separation  of  the  soul  and 
the  body. 

*  It  may  be  obseryed  that  the  costume 
of  these  souls  is  generally  the  simple  toga, 
often  muffling  the  face — not  as  trayellers 
are  conventionally  distinguished  on  Ghreek 
painted  vases  by  petatuSf  staff,  sandals,  and 
dishevelled  hair. 
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and  of  brutish  aspect,  with  his  mallet  raised  to  strike,  and 
often  with  a  sword  in  the  other  hand,  generally  takes  part;  now 
leading  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  or  clutching  it  by  the  mane ; 
more  often  driving  it  before  him,  while  a  spirit  of  gentle  aspect, 
and  with  torch  inverted,  takes  the  lead.^  The  slave  with  a  sack 
on  his  shoulder  generally  follows  this  funeral  procession,  and  has 
reference  either  to  the  lengtli  of  the  journey  which  requires  such 
provision,  or  to  the  articles  of  domestic  use  with  which  the  tomb 
was  furnished,  as  he  often  carries  a  vase  or  pitcher  in  his  hand. 
In  some  cases  a  vase,  in  others  a  Phrygian  cap,  lies  under  the 
horse's  feet,  as  if  to  express  that  the  delights  and  pursuits  of  this 
world  were  for  ever  abandoned,  and  cast  aside  as  worthless  ;  and 
on  one  um  a  serpent  occupies  the  same  i)lace,  marking  the 
funereal  character  of  the  scene.^ 

As  the  good  and  bad  demons  on  these  urns  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  colour,  as  in  the  painted  tombs,  they  are 
to  be  recognised  either  by  their  attributes,  by  their  features  and 
expression,  or  by  the  offices  they  are  performing.  The  good  are 
handsome  and  gentle,  the  evil  ill-favoured  and  truculent.  Chai'un, 
in  particular,  has  satyresque  features  and  brute's  ears,  and  in 
one  case  a  horn  on  his  forehead.  The  mallet  and  sword  are  his 
usual  attributes,  as  well  as  those  of  his  ministers ;  some  of  whom 
bear  a  torch  instead,  the  general  emblem  of  Furies.^  But  the 
good  spirits,  in  many  cases,  also  hold  a  torch ;  indeed,  this 
seems  merely  a  funereal  emblem,  to  distinguish  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  As  the  flame  symbolises  the  vital  spai*k, 
the  demon,  in  these  farewell  scenes,  who  stands  on  the  side  of 
the  living  holds  his  torch  erect ;  he  on  the  side  of  the  dead  has  it 
inverted.  The  spirit,  therefore,  who  leads  the  fatal  horse,  has  it 
always   turned  downwards.^     When  two   demons  with   torches, 


'  The  genius  is  not  always  introduced. 
Inghirami  takes  it  to  represent,  sometimes 
a  Fury,  sometimes  one  of  the  Virtues  !  (I. 
pp.  80,  139). 

^  For  illustrations  of  these  urns,  see 
Inghir.  Mon.  Etrus  I.  tar.  7,  8,  14,  15, 
17, 18,  22,  23,  27,  28,  29,  32,  87  ;  MicaU, 
Ital.  ay.  Rom.  tar.  26 ;  Gori,  I.  tab.  84 ; 
III.  cl.  3,  tab.  11 ;  cl.  4,  tab.  24.  In  one 
of  these  reliefs  (Ingh.  I.  tar.  28),  Braun 
recognises  the  re-meeting  of  souls  in  the 
other  world.  Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2,  p.  260. 
This  would  be  more  likely  in  tav.  33,  34. 
The  demons  are  not  always  in  the  same 
scene  with  the  other  figures ;  as  where  a 


muffled  soul  on  horseback  occupies  the 
front  of  the  um,  Charun  one  of  its  ends, 
and  a  genius,  with  torch  inverted,  the 
other.  Micali,  Ant.  Fop.  ItaL  tav.  104, 
2,  3. 

*  For  the  characteristics  of  the  Etruscan 
Charun,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 

'  This  might  be  supposed  to  mark  an 
evil  demon,  but  I  think  it  has  more  pro- 
bably  reference  to  the  surrounding  figures 
than  to  the  genius  himself.  He  is  here  a 
minister  of  Death,  it  is  true,  but  not  a 
malignant  spirit  who  revels  in  destmction, 
like  the  hammer-bearing  Charun,  who  also 
attends  the  soul. 


<HAP.  XLIV.] 
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Ihus  differently  arranged,  are  in  the  same  scene,  they  seem  to 
indicate  the  very  moment  of  the  soul's  departure — now  here,  now 
there — 

^  Like  snow  that  falls  upon  the  river — 
A  moment  white — ^then  melts  for  ever  I " 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  good  spirits  are  almost  always 
females,  or  Junones,  an  Etruscan  compliment  to  man's  ministering 
angel ;  but  the  hideous  attendants  of  Charun  are,  in  most  cases, 
fnales. 

There  are  funeral  processions  of  a  different  character.  A 
covered  car  or  waggon,  open  in  front,  and  drawn  by  two  horses 
or  mules — ^what  the  Bomans  called  a  carpentumy  and  the  modem 
Spaniards  would  term  a  galera — is  accompanied  by  figures  on  foot. 
In  one  instance  it  is  preceded  by  a  litter,  out  of  which  a  woman  is 
iooking  ;  and  in  several  it  is  encountered  by  a  man  on  horseback. 
In  this  car  is  seen  reclining,  now  a  mother  with  her  cliild^  now 
-an  elderly  couple,  but  generally  a  single  figure,  the  counterpart 
in  miniature  of  the  recumbent  effigy  on  the  lid  of  the  urn.  I 
would  interpret  it  as  representing  the  transport  of  the  actual  ash- 
chest  or  sarcophagus  to  the  sepulchre,  which  seems  confirmed  by 
the  drowsy  air  and  drooping  heads  of  the  horses.  Nor  is  this 
view  opposed  by  the  figures  with  musical  instruments,  nor  by 
an  armed  man,  who  in  one  case  follows  the  car.^  On  one  urn 
the  funeral  procession  is  manifestly  represented,  for  the  deceased 
is  stretched  on  a  bier,  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  These  car- 
scenes,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  peculiar  to  Volterra ;  for  I  have 
«een  them  on  no  other  site.^ 

Though  cinerary-  urns  are  so  numerous  in  this  collection,  there 
are  but  two  sarcophagi,  properly  so  called;  both  of  tufo,  and 
both  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Flavian  family  in  1760.*     The 


^  In  general  it  is  eaaentially  distinguished 
from  the  horse-scenes  by  the  alisence  of 
Chanrn  and  his  ministers,  or  of  attendant 
genii,  and  of  figures  taking  farewell.  There 
is  nothing  to  hint  that  it  is  more  than  a 
representation  of  actual  life.  In  one  in- 
stance only  does  it  seem  to  refer  to  the 
paaaago  of  the  soul,  and  there  the  car  is 
preceded  by  a  demon  with  two  small 
shields,  and  followed  by  another  with  a 
torch.  The  car  may  not  in  every  instance 
be  the  heane ;  in  some,  where  several 
figures  are  reclining  nqthin  it,  it  may 
answer  to  the  mourning  coach,  oonveying 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 


^  For  illustrations  see  Micali,  Ital.  ay. 
Rom.  tav.  27,  28  ;  Gori,  I.  tab.  169;  III. 
cl.  4,  tab.  22.  On  a  vase  from  Vulci,  in 
the  Archaic  style,  a  scene  very  similar  is 
depicted.  The  corpse  is  stretched  on  a 
bier,  placed  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  two 
mules ;  the  widow  and  son  of  the  deceased 
are  seated  on  the  bier ;  mourners  on  foot  are 
accompanying  it,  all  with  their  hands  to 
their  heads  in  token  of  grief ;  and  it  is  f ol* 
lowed  by  a  subtdo  playing  ids  double-pipes, 
and  by  a  number  of  warriors  lowering  their 
lances.  Micali,  Ant.  Fop.  Ital.  IIL  p.  150, 
tav.  96  1. 

^  The  tomb  contained  moreover  forty 
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recumbent  figures  on  the  lids  are  of  opposite  sexes.  .  On  the  sar- 
cophagus of  the  male  is  a  procession  of  several  figures,  each  with 
a  pair  of  wands,  not  twisted  like  those  in  the  Grotta  Tifune  at 
Cometo,  or  on  the  sculptured  tomb  of  Norchia ;  except  one  who 
bears  a  short  thick  staff,  which  may  be  intended  for  a  Uctor's 
Jascis.  They  precede  a  figure  in  a  toga,  which  seems  to  represent 
a  soul ;  unless  there  be  some  analogy  to  the  procession  of  magis* 
trates  akeady  described,  and  he  represent  tlie  infernal  judge  on 
liis  way  to  sit  in  sentence.^  For  the  soul  is  figured  at  one  end 
of  the  sarcophagus,  under  tlie  conduct  of  an  evil  genius  with  a 
liammer,  yet  not  Charun,  since  he  has  not  brute's  ears,  nor  is  he 
of  truculent  or  hideous  aspect,  like  the  genuine  Charun,  who  is ' 
to  be  seen  with  all  his  unmistakable  attributes  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  monument. 

The  other  sarcophagus,  on  which  reclines  a  woman,  has  reliefs 
of  unusual  beauty,  whose  Greek  character  marks  them  as  of  no 
very  early  date.  There  are  two  distinct  groups;  in  one,  a  mother 
with  her  little  ones  around  her,  is  taking  an  embrace  of  her 
husband — ^in  the  other,  she  is  seated  mournfully  on  a  stool^ 
fondling  her  child,  which  leans  upon  her  lap.  The  one  scene 
portrays  her  in  the  height  of  domestic  felicity ;  the  other  in  the 
lonely  condition  of  a  widow,  yet  with  some  consolation  left  in  the 
pledges  of  her  love.  Or  if  the  first  represent  the  farewell  em- 
brace, though  there  is  no  concomitant  to  determine  it  as  such,  in  I  ^ 
the  second  is  clearly  set  forth  the  greatness  of  her  loss,  and  the  I  ^^  ^ 
bitterness  of  her  bereavement. 

It  is  such  scenes  as  these,  and  others  before  described,  wliich 
give  so  greajt  a  charm  to  this  collection.     The  Etruscans  seem  to 
have  excelled   in   the  palpable   expression  of  natural  feelings*        lUl 
How  unmeaning  the  hieroglyphics  on  Egj'ptian  sarcophagi,  save        I  ^ 
to  the  initiated !     How  deficient  the  sepulchral  monuments  oi         » 
Greece  and  Bome  in  such  universal  appeals  to  the  sympathies ! —        ■* 
even  tlieir  epitaphs,  fi:om  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  sam^ 
conventional  terms,  may  often  be  suspected  of  insincerity.^    But> 
the  touches  of  nature  on  these  Etniscan  mus,  so  simply  but> 
eloquently  expressed,  must  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  all — ^they^ 

iiniB,  all  vith  inscriptions.     These  are  the  corpse. 

only  genuine  Etruscan  sarcophagi  Inghirami  ^  Hear  a  Roman's  description  of  Gnel^ 

erer  saw  from  the  tombs  of  Voltena ;  so  inscriptions.     *'  Inscripiionis  apad  Qti9ff>^ 

uniTersal  was    the    custom    of    burning.  mira  felicitas :   .    .    inscriptiones,  propt^ 

Hon.  Etrus.  I.  pp.  9,  34.  quas  vadimonium  deseri  poasit.    At  qnu^ 

^  Inghirami  (I.  p.  31,  tav.  3)  takes  this  intrareris,   dii  deseque !    quam   nihil  lA 

ior  a   funeral  procession    preceding   the  medio  inrenies ! '*    Plin.  N.  H.  pne&t 
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^mre  chords  to  which  every  heart  must  respond ;  and  I  envy  not 
^he  man  who  can  walk  through  this  Museum  unmoved,  without 
:feeling  a  tear  rise  to  his  eye, 

**  And  reoognising  ever  and  anon 
The  breeze  of  Nature  stirring  in  his  soul." 

The  interest  of  the  urns  of  Volterra  lies  rather  in  their  reliefs 

tliAxi  in  their  inscriptions.     Some,  however,  have  this  additional 

interest.     It  has  already  been  said  that  this  Museum  contains 

tlx^    urns  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Caecinse,  that  ancient  and 

iiol3le  family   of  Volterra,  which   either   gave   its   name   to,  or 

sived  it  from,  the  river  which  washes  the  southern  base  of  the 

;^  a  family  to  which  belonged  two  **  most  noble  men  "  of  the 

of  Aulus  Cfficina,  the  friends  of  Cicero  ;  the  elder  defended 

by   ids  eloquence  ;  the  younger  honoured  by  his  correspondence. 

TLl©  latter  it  was  who  wrote  a  libel  on  Julius  Ctesar,  and  was 

gerxerously  pardoned  by  him;    and  who  availed  himself  of  his 

heireditary  right,   as  an  Etruscan  patrician,   to   dabble   in  the 

science  of  thunderbolts.     The  name  is  found  more  than  once  on 

^ese  urns,  and  is  thus  written  in  Etruscan — 


^^  *'AuLE  Ceicxa."  But  it  occurs  also  in  its  Latin  form  on 
^tlx^rs  of  these  monuments — on  a  beautiful  altar-like  cippus,  and 
^^  ^  cinerary  urn.®  Others  of  the  CaecineB  distinguished  them- 
sel^^g  under  the  Empire  in  the  field,  in  the  senate,  or  in  letters.* 


<>f 


duller  (Etru£k.  I.  p.  416)  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  family  gave  its 
to  the  river,  than  the  river  to  the 
X     An  Englishman's  experience  would 

^im  to  the  opposite  conclusion.     One 


^«  ^^is  familj,  Decius  Albinus  Caecina,  at 
^  ^  l^eginning  of  the  fifth  centary  after 
had  a  villa  on  the  banks  of  the 
^^^  (Rotil.  I.  466)  ;  and  Miiller  (I.  p. 
q/'^')  remarks,  but  on  what  authority  is  not 
I^^^Has,  that  this  estate  seems  to  have  been 
^^     '^e   possession  of    the    family  for  a 

^^**and  years. 
^^      Xhe  eippus  has  already  been  mentioned 
«•  ^^*^«e  153.     The  urn  bears  this  inscrip* 


A  '  CAMCITXA  *  BKLCIA  '  AITKOS   XII. 


n, 


The  relief  displays  one  of  the  car-scenes — 
a  proof,  among  many  others,  that  after  the 
Roman  conquest  the  Etruscans  adhered  to 
their  funeral  customs.  On  another  urn  the 
same  name— av  *  ceicxa  *  sblcia — occurs  in 
Etruscan  characters.  One  of  the  modern 
gates  of  Volterra  is  called  **  Porta  a  Selci." 
Can  it  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Selcia,  rather  than  from 
the  blocks  of  its  masonry,'  or  of  the  pave- 
ment? 

*  Dempster  (Etmr.  Reg.  I.  p.  231)  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  various  individuals 
of  this  illustrious  family,  who  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  '^Titers  ;  but  still  better  notices 
will  be  found  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
G^reek  and  Roman  Biography.  Cf.  Miiller, 
Etrusk.  I.  pp.  416-8. 


'"^  ^guie  on  this  urn  is  that  of  a  youth. 
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This  family  has  continued  to  exist  from  the  days  of  the  Etruscans, 
\\lmost  down  to  our  own  times ;  though  it  now  appears  to  be 
extinct.  I  learned  the  general  opinion  at  Volterra  to  be,  that 
the  last  of  his  race  was  a  bishop,  who  died  in  1765.  His  epitaph 
in  the  Cathedral  calls  him,  **  Phil.  Nic.  Coecina.  Patric.  Volat. 
Zenopolit.  Epus,  &c."  Fantozzi,  the  ctistode  of  the  Museum, 
however,  assures  me  that  he  remembers  a  priest  of  this  name 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  since  ;  and  as  he  is  a  barber,  he  should, 
4*x  officio^  be  well  informed  on  such  points.  In  Dempster's  time, 
more  than  two  centuries  since,  the  family  was  flourishing — '^hodie 
nobllitate  sua  viget " — and  two  of  its  members,  very  studious  men. 
And  "  ad  bonas  artes  nati,'*  were  his  intimate  friends.  One  of 
them  rejoiced  in  the  ancient  name  of  Aulus  Cecina.^ 

Another  Etruscan  familv  of  Volteira,  of  which  there  are  several 
urns,  is  the 


i^M)<^^:) 


or  **  CiiACNA  ;  "  the  Gracchus,  or  it  may  be,  the  Gracchanus,  of 
the  Romans. 

The  Flavian  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  Etrus- 
can families  of  Volterra.  In  its  native  form,  as  found  on  these 
urns,  it  was  written  "  Vlave."^ 

The  inscriptions  on  these  mus  are  generally  carved  on  the 
stone,  and  filled  with  black  or  red  paint,  more  frequently  the 
latter,  to  make  them  more  legible ;  so  that  they  are  often  preserved 
with  remarkable  freshness.^ 

These  cinerary  urns  of  Volterra  cannot  lay  claim  to  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  They  are  unquestionably  more  recent  than 
many  of  those  of  other  Etruscan  sites.  This  may  be  learned  from 
the  style  of  art — the  best,  indeed  the  only  safe  criterion — which  is 
never  of  that  archaic  character  found  on  certain  reliefs  on  the 
altars  or  cijfjn  of  Cliiusi  and  Perugia.     The  freedom  and  mastery 


^  Dempster,  I.  p.  233.  An  A.  Gecina 
-wrote  the  history  of  his  native  city — 
"  Notizie  Istoriche  di  Volterra'* — perhaps 
it  was  Dempster's  friend.  Inghirami  (I.  p. 
7)  mentions  a  Lorenzo  Aulo  Cecina,  a  pro- 
prietor, at  Volterra,  who  made  excavations 
in  1740. 

'^  Among  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  in 
this  museum,  I  observed  the  names  of 
**  LTrinati,"  which  occurs  also  at  Bomarzo, 
C.'utel  d'  Asso,   Chiusi,  and  Perugia  (see 


Vol.  I.  pp.  170,  186);  "Sktres,"  found- 
also  at  Chiusi;  ''Tlapumi,"  writtenj 
*'Tlaboni,"  in  some  pf  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tions ;  Cmeuvas,  Laucika,  Saucki,  Phbl- 
MuiA,  Rakazuia,  and  others,  which  I  havee 
seen  on  no  other  Etrascan  site. 

3  Pliny  (XXXIII.  40)  tells  us  thalfl 
minium  was  used  in  this  way  in  sepulchrar 
and  other  inscriptions,  to  make  the  letters 
mqre  distinct. 
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of  design,  and  the  skill  in  composition,  at  times  evinced,  bespeak 
the  period  of  Roman  domination ;  while  the  defects  display  not 
so  much  the  rudeness  of  early  art,  as  the  carelessness  of  tlie  time 
of  the  decadence.* 

There  are  other  sepulchral  monuments  of  a  diflferent  character 
in  this  Museum — stela,  or  slabs,  with  Etruscan  inscriptions,  and 
^ijf?pi  of  club-like,  or  else  phallic,  form. 

Of  terra-cotta  are  the  figures  of  an  old  man  and  woman  recUniug 
together  as  at  a  banquet,  and  probably  forming  the  lid  of  an  uni. 
ITliey  are  full  of  expression.  Monuments  in  this  material  are 
rarely  found  at  Volterra ;  yet  there  are  a  few  m'ns  of  very  small 
size,  with  the  often  repeated  subjects  of  the  Theban  brothers,  and 
Cadmus  or  Jason  destrojing  the  teeth-sjn'ung  wamors  with  the 
plough.  The  figures  on  the  lids  are  genemlly  wrapt  in  togas, 
axid  recline,  not  as  at  a  banquet,  but  as  in  slumber.^ 

The  most  remarkable  urn  in  this  material  is  one  from  the  scaH 
of  1874,  which  bears  a  novel  and  most  startling  subject  in  relief. 
A.  \?oman  draped,  and  holding  aloft  a  rod  or  a  sword  in  her  right 
tand,  stands  in  a  car  drawn  through  the  air  by  four  winged 
dragons,  or  serpents,  of  enormous  size,  which  though  wide  apart, 
appear  to  be  all  approaching  the  spectator.  Two  of  these 
"Monsters  spring  from  the  antyx  of  the  car,  two  from  its  wheels, 
^hich  seem  to  be  rushing  through  flames.  On  the  earth  below,  a 
^giire  of  each  sex  has  sunk  on  one  knee,  and  looks  up  with  awe 
^^d  terror  at  the  fearful  dragons,  passing  over  their  heads,  whose 
^^pematural  dimensions  dwarf  them  to  pigmies.  At  one  end  of 
^'^e  urn,  Charun  with  open  wings  and  with  mouth  wide  and 
^^i^torted,  sits  in  an  attitude  of  grief,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a 
^^.sa  in  a  similar  attitude.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  scene 
^'^presents  the  flight  of  Medeia  from  Corinth  to  Athens  in  a  chaiiot 
^*"awn  by  winged  dragons, — * 


^   Ingfairami,  whose  criterion  seems  to  bo 

^^-^^y  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  beard, 

^^i^ns  a  very  late  date  to  these  urns  of 

^^terra.     In  tmth  he  regards  them  rather 

^  ^oman  than  Btmscan  ;  and  as  he  con- 

^^^rs  certain  bas-reliefs,  even  when  of  very 

^*^i^lkaic  character,  to  be  subsequent  to  the 

^^^^^  454  of  Rome,  because  the  males  are 

y^&neseuted  beardless  ;  so  these,  he  infers 

^^  Comparison,  must  be  of  a  very  late  date 

^e  best,  of  the  days  of  the  first  Emperors; 

^^  worsts  of  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus 

^*^<1  downwards.     Mon.  Btrus.  I.  pp.  252, 

^^9,  709.     The  fallacy  of  this  test  of  the 


beard  in  determining  the  age  of  monuments 
has  already  been  shown.  Vol.  I.  p.  381. 
Inghirami  (I.  pp.  82,  247)  also  thinks  thoee 
urns  the  oldest,  which  have  reliefs  at  the 
ends,  because  they  must  have  been  made 
when  the  tombs  were  not  crowded,  and  the 
urns  could  be  placed  far  enough  ai>art  for 
the  decorations  to  be  seen.  But  this,  as  a 
test  of  antiquity,  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 

^  The  toga,  be  it  remembered,  was  used 
in  Imperial  times  as  a  shroud  alone  in  the 
greater  part  of  Italy.    Juven.  Sat.  III.  171. 

<  Bull.  Inst.  1874,  p.  233.  If  the  male 
figure  on  the  earth  be  Jason,  the  woman  is 
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Aderat  demissos  ab  setheie  curms 
Qa6  Blmol  asoendit,  frenataque  colia  draconnm 
Permolsit.  manibuaque  leves  agitavit  habenas  ; 
Sublimis  rapitnr/ 

and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  this  weird  subject. 

One  of  the  most  archaic  monuments  in  the  Museum  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  beai'ded  warrior,  of  life-size,  on  a  large  slab  of  yellow 
sandstone,  which,  from  the  Etruscan  inscription  annexed,  would 
seem  to  be  a  stele,  or  flat  tombstone.^  He  holds  a  lance  in  one 
hand,  and  his  sword,  which  hangs  at  his  side,  with  the  other. 
The  pecuUar  quaintness  of  this  figm*e,  approximating  to  the 
Egyptian,  or  rather  to  the  Persepolitan  or  Babylonian  in  style, 
yet  with  strictly  Etruscan  features,  causes  it  to  be  justly  regarded 
as  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  warrior  in  relief 
found  near  Fiesole,  and  now  in  the  Palazzo  Bonarroti  at  Florence, 
though  of  a  character  less  decidedly  archaic.^ 

The  capital  of  a  Composite  column,  with  heads  among  the 
foliage,  resembling  that  in  Campanaris  garden  at  Toscanella,is 
worthy  of  particular  attention. 

There  is  a  headless  statue  of  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
of  marble,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription  on  her  right  arm.^  It 
was  found  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  child  is  swaddled  in  the 
unnatural  manner  still  practised  by  Italian  mothers.^ 

There  is  not  much  pottery  in  this  Museum ;  enough  to  show 
the  characteristic  features  of  Volterran  ware,  but  nothing  of  ex- 


probably  G^lauke,  for  whose  sake  Jason  had 
deserted  the  sorceress. 

7  Ovid.  Met.  VII.  218. 

s  Inghlrami  (lY.  p.  84)  suggests  that  it 
may  hare  formed  the  door,  or  closing  slab, 
of  a  tomb,  and  the  warrior  may  represent 
the  guardian  Lar.  The  custode  declares  that 
it  formed  the  door  to  the  Grotta  dei  Mar- 
mini. 

'  It  is  illustrated  by  Gori,  III.  cl.  4,  tav. 
18,  2  ;  iDghirami,  YI.  tav.  A ;  Micali, 
Ital.  av.  Bom.  tav.  14,  2  ;  Ant.  Pop.  Ital. 
tav.  51,  2. 

^  The  inscription  would  run  thus  in 
Roman  letters — 

MI  •  KAN  A  •  LARTHIAS  TAXR 
YEL  •  CHINET  *  MTH. 

^  Dempster,  tab.  42 ;  Gori,  III.  p.  60, 
cl.  I.  tab.  9  ;  (Gerhard,  Gottheit.  d.  Etrusk. 
taf.  III.  1.  Rome  have  thought  this  statue 
represented  Nortia,  or  the  Fortune  of  the 


Etruscans,   because  the  Fortune  of  Pne- 
neste  is  described  by  Cicero  (de  Divin.  II. 
41)  as  nursing  the  infant  Jove.    Faassnias 
(IX.  16,  2)  says  this  goddess  at  Thebe» 
was  represented  bearing  the  infant  Plutos- 
her  arms.     Others  have  thought  thi^ 


m 


statue  might  be  Diann,  or  Geres,  or  Jqb<^ 
with  the  infant  Hercules.     Gerhard,  bow 
ever,   thinks  it  represents    Eileitbyis  ^^^ 
Juno-Lucina,  the  goddess  of  FyrgL 
theiten   der  Etrusker,    pp.   39,  60. 
marble  of  which  it  is  formed  is  not  thit 
Carrara,  but  a  grey  description,  which    *^ 
said  to  be  quarried  in  the  Tuscan  Marenus^ 
In  Alberti's  time  this  statue  was  Ijisj?  ^ 
one  of  the  streets  of  Yolterra,  together  wi*" 
a  statue  of  Mars,  "very  cunningly  wroogH 
and  sundry  urns  of  alabaster,  storied  wilv 
great  art,  on  which  are  certain  chazacto^ 
understood  by  none,  albeit  many  call  tbeiB 
Etruscan." 
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iry  interest.     The  painted  vases  of  this  site  are  very 

0  those  of  Vulci,  Tarquiiiii,  or  Chiusi.  The  shapes  ai*e 
,  the  clay  is  coarse,  the  voi-nish 

istrous  nor  durable,  the  design 
liar  rudeness  and  rusticity. 
dlliouette  heads,  or  a  few  large 
zarele&sly  sketched,  take  the 

the  exquisitely  designed  and 
V  finished  groups  on  the  best 

Vulci.  Of  the  early  styles 
ican    pottery — the   Egj-ptian 

Archaic  Greek — with  black 
m  the  3'ellow  ground  of  the 
ol terra  yields  no  examples. 
gures  on  a  black  ground  betray 
ecent  date,  and  the  best  speci- 
:em   but   unskilful    copies    of 

1  or  Greek  vases  of  the  latest 
verj'thing  marks  the  decadence 
ramograpliic  art.* 

lere  is  an  ancient  ware  of  great 
almost  peculiar  to  Volterra. 
black  clay,  sometimes  plain, 
es  ribbed,  sometimes  deco- 
th  colour  and  with  figures  in 
•ut  in  simple  elegance  of  form, 
liancy  of  varnish,  it  is  not 
d  by  the  ancient  pottery  of 
T  site  in  Etruria. 

is  a.  fair  collection  of  figured 
or  mirrors,  in  this  Museum — 
a  good  style  of  art.    The  most 

subject  is  a  winged  Lasa,  or 
jnong  the  bronzes  is  a  helmet 
;k-piece3,in  excellent  preserva- 
imerous  small  figures  of  Lares 
divinities,  cx-i-o(o«,amo!ig  them 
lemur,  unnaturally  elongated, 
rty  inches  high,  like  that  shown  brohzb  fioubr. 

(Hod.  IdoI  p.  218)  says  that  other  hand,  vases  like  thow  of  Vcdwm 
Uful  Qreek  vaus  hare  been  hare  been  itiacoTered  at  Tatqnuiii  and 
fooad  OD  this  site.     On  the      OrrJeto. 
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in  the  woodcut ;  besides  candelabra,  situla,  strigils,  knives,  flesh 
hooks,  and  the  usual  metal  furniture  of  Etruscan  tombs. 
There  are  also  numerous  Etruscan  coins — many  belonging 


e 
e 


^t, 


the  ancient  Volateme,  and  found  in  the  neighbourhood.     They%i?^y 

are  all  of  copper,  cast,  not  struck 

some  are  dupondii,  or   double  asses^ 
full  three   inches    in   diameter,    witln 
a    beardless    Janus-head,   wearing   m 
petasiis,  on   the   obverse,  and  a  dol- 
phin,  with    the   word   "  Velathbi  '  ^ 
in   large    lettei's    around   it,    on    th» 
reverse.    The  smaller  coins,  from  th^ 
a£   down   to   the    uncial   differ    fro 
these  in  having  a  club,  or  a  crescen 
in  place  of  tlie  dolphin.     The 
head  is   still  the   arms   of  Volterr 
The  dolphin  marks  the  maritime  pow 
of  the  city  in  ancient  times.* 

Among   the    minor  curiosities  a 
spoons,  pins,  and  dice  of  ivory;  a8tr(^ 
gall,  or  huckle-bones,  which  furnish 

the   same   diversion   to   the    Greekr :s, 

Etruscans,  and  Bomans,  as  to  schoo    ^— 1- 

^  Voltexra   presents  a  more   complete  series 
coins  than  any  other  Etruscan  city.   But  they  are 
of  copper ;  none  of  gold  or  silver.    The  as  has  soi 
times  the  prow  of  a  ship  on  the  rererse,  as  in 
of  early  Rome ;  and  sometimes  a  single  head,  inst 
of  the  Janus,  on  the  obverse.     This  Janus-head 
put  on  coins,  says  Athen»us  (XV.  c.  46),  becai 
Janus  was  the  first  to  coin  money  in  bronze ; 
which  account  many  cities  of  Greece,  Italy, 
Sicily  assumed  his  head  as  their  device.    Cf. 
Saturn.  I.  7.     But  Servius  (ad  Vii^g.  j£n.  XIL  II 
gives  a  much  more  reasonable  explanation — thai 
symbolised  the  union  of  two  people  under  one  govea 
ment,  and  this  interpretation  is  received  by  mode 
writers.     Lanzi,  Sagg.  II.  p.  98.  Melchiorri, 
Inst.  1839,  p.  lis.     The  dolphin  is  understood 
mark  a  city  with  a  port — in  any  case  it  is  an  Etruiu^  *" 
symbol — Tyrrhenus  pUcu.     These  coins  witii  ^s- J>* 
legend   of   "Velathri"   were   at  first  ascribed         ** 
YelitrsB  of  the  Volsci,  but  their  reference  to  Volater"'^** 
is  now  unquestioned.     Ut  tupra,  page  139. 
The  coins  of  Velathri  are  illustrated  by  Lanzi,  II.  tav.  7  ;  Dempster,  I.  tab.  56 — '^'' 
Guamacci,  Origini  Italiche,  II.  tav.  20-22 ;  Inghirami,  III.  tav.  1,  and  4  ;  Marchi  m^ 
Tessieri,  Ms  grave,   cl.  III.   tav.  1.      See  also  MuUer,  Etrusk.  I.  p.  332 ;  LepsL  «»^ 
Ann.  Inst  1841,  p.  105 ;  BuU.  Inst.  1838,  p.  189;  Mionnet,  Suppl.  I.  pp.  205-7. 
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boys  in  our  own  day  ;  and  sundry  articles  in  variegated  glass, 
some  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty. 

There  is  also  a  collection  of  Etruscan  jewellery — chains,  Jibula: 
of  large  size,  rings  for  the  fingers,  with  Etruscan  inscriptions ;  and 
large  ear-rings,  all  wrought  in  gold;  scarabai,  but  not  numerous; 
a  few  are  from  Egypt  These  articles  are  not  found  in  such 
abundance  at  Yolterra,  as  on  some  other  Etruscan  sites.  The 
most  curious  and  beautiful  jewellery  this  necropolis  has  yielded  is 
preserved  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  at  Florence. 

In  the  Casa  Cinci  there  was  formerly  a  valuable  collection  of 
urns  and  other  Etruscan  relics,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  has 
now  been  sold.     In  the  Casa  Giorgi,  there  was  also  a  collection 

of  lUTlS.* 


APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER   XLIV. 

Note. — The  Charun  of  the  Etruscans. — See  p.  182. 

The  Cliarun  of  the  Etruscans  was  by  no  means  identical  with  the  Charon 
of  the  Greeks.  Dr.  Ambroscli,  in  his  work,  "  De  Charonte  Etnisco,"  en- 
deavours to  show  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  them  ;  thougli  referring 
the  origin  of  the  Etruscan,  as  of  the  Greek,  to  Egypt  (Diod.  Sic.  I.  c.  92, 
p.  82,  ed.  Rhod.),  whence  Charon  was  introduced  into  Greece,  together  with 
the  Orphic  doctrines,  between  the  30th  and  40th  Olympiads  (660 — 620  b.  c.)  ; 
and  though  he  thinks  the  Etniscan  Chanin  owes  his  origin  immediately  to 
the  scenic  travesties  of  the  Greek  dramatic  poets.  Dr.  Braun  (Ann.  Inst. 
1837,  2,  p.  269),  however,  who  rejects  this  Orphic  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
Chanin,  and  thinks  him  Cabiric,  maintains  the  analogy  between  him  and  tlic 
aged  ferryman  of  Hellenic  mythology.  But  in  the  Etruscan  system  he  is 
not  merely  "  the  pilot  of  the  livid  lake  ; "  his  office  is  also  to  destroy  life  ; 
to  conduct  shades  to  the  other  world  ;  and,  moreover,  to  torment  the  souls 
of  the  guilty. 

Like  the  ferryman  of  the  Styx,  the  Etniscan  Charun  is  generally  represented 
as  a  squalid  and  hideous  old  man,  with  flaming  eyes,  and  savage  aspect ;  but 
he  has,  moreover,  the  ears,  and  often  the  tusks,  of  a  brute,  and  has  generally 
negro  features  and  complexion,  and  frequently  wings — in  short,  he  answers 
well,  cloven  feet  excepted,  to  the  modern  conception  of  the  devil.  See  the 
frontispiece  to  this  volume.  But  instead  of  hands  he  has  sometimes  lion's 
paws.  In  the  painted  tombs  of  Etruria  he  is  generally  depicted  of  a  livid 
hue,  just  as  the  demon  Eurynomos,  who  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  dead,  was 
painted  by  Polygnotus  of  a  colour  between  black  and  blue,  like  that  of  flies 

'  One  of  these  represented  Polyphemus  urn  showed  car})enter8  and  sawyers  at  their 

iasning  from  his  cave,  and  hurling  rocks  at  avocations  ;  this  is  interpreted  by  Micali 

Ulysses  in  his  ship.     A  Juno  interposes,  (op.  cit.  tav.  49),  as  the  building  of  the 

with  drawn  sword.     In  this  Etruscan  ver-  ship  Argo.     I  have  seen  a  similar  urn  iti 

sion  of  the  myth,  the  Cyclops  has  two  eyes !  the  museum  of  Leyden. 
Hiealiy  ItaJ.  ar.  Bom.  tav.  45.    Another 
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which  settle  upon   meat  (Paus.  X.  28,  7).    He  is  distinguished,  however, 

principally  by  his    attributes,  chief  of   which    is  the  hammer  or  mallet ; 

but  he  has  sometimes  a  sword   in  addition,  or  in  place  of  it ;  or  else  a 

rudder,  or  oar,  which  indicates  his  analogy  to  the  Charon  of  the  Greeks  ;  or 

a  forked  stick,  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  to  whom  as  ^ 

an  infernal  deity  he  also  corresponds  ;  or,  it  may  be,  a  torch,  or  snakes,  the  ^ 

usual  attributes  of  a  Fury. 

He  is  most  frequently  introduced   inter^'ening  in  cases  of  violent  death, 
and  in  such  instances  we  find  his  name  recorded  ;  as  in  the  relief  with  the        ;g«r^. 
death  of  Clytjemnestra,  described  at  page  170,  and  as  on  a  purely  Etruscan       .^tm 
vase  from  Vulci,  in  which  Ajax  is  depicted  immolating  a  Trojan  captive, 
while  "  Charun  "  stands  by,  grinning  with  savage  delight  (Mon.  Ined.  Inst- 
il, tav.  9) ;  and  as  in  the  Fran9ois  painted  tomb  on  the  same  site  (Vol.  I.  p.  449).     ^  ^ 

He  is  also  often  represented  as  the  messenger  of  Death,  leading  or  driving 
the  horse  on  wliich  the  soul  is  mounted  (ut  supra^  pp.  181,  182)  ;  or,  as  on  a 
vase  at  Rome,  and  another  from  Bomarzo,  now  at  Berlin,  accompanying  the 
car  in  wliich  the  soul  is  seated  (Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2.  p.  261  ;  cf.  vol.  I.  p.  343 
of  this  work)  ;  or  attending  the  procession  of  souls  into  the  other  world,  as 
shown  in  the  Grotta  de'  Pompej,  of  Conieto  (Vol,  I.  pp.  331  et  aeg. ;  cf.  Ann_ 
Inst.  1834,  p.  275)  ;  though  this  scene  both  Braun  and  Ambrosch  regard  asE*  .^zas 
not  so  much  a  real  representation  of  the  infernal  minister  and  his  charge,  aas 
a  sort  of  theatrical  masquerade,  such  as  were  used  in  Bacchic  festivals. 

Charun,  in  the  Etruscan  mythology,  is  also  the  tormentor  of  guilty  souls  ^ 
and  his  mallet  or  sword  is  the  instrument  of  toi-ture.  Such  scenes 
represented  in  the  Grotta  Cardinale  at  Cometo  (Vol.  I.  p.  331 ;  cf.  Byere'"- 
Hypogaei  of  Tarquinia,  Pt.  II.  pi.  6,  7,  Pt.  III.  pi.  6,  6  ;  Inghir.  idon. 
Eti-us.  IV.  tav.  27.)  ;  and  in  the  Grotta  Tartaglia  at  the  same  place  (Vol.  I^ 
p.  384 ;  Dempst.  II.  tab.  88 ;  Inghir.  IV.  tav.  24)  ;  in  some  instances  the^^-*^-^® 
victim  is  depicted  supplicating  for  mercy  (Ann.  Inst  1837,  2.  p.  2G8). 

In  many  of  these  scenes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Charun  an<K^^  ^^" 
other  infernal  demons,  his  attendants,  who  carry  hammers  or  other  analogou^*-*^^-*^ 
attributes  ;  for  two  or  more  are  sometimes  introduced  in  the  same  scene, 
in  that  which  fonns  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  and  as  in  tlie  Grott 
Cardinale  at  Corneto,  where  many  such  beings,  of  both  sexes,  are  similar! 
armed.  They  may  generally  be  supposed  the  attendants  on  Charun.  Muller.*^ 
indeed,  considers  that  in  many  instances  these  demons  on  Etruscan  monuments 
represent  Mantus,  the  King  of  Hades  (Etrusk.  III.  4,  10),  as  the  Romans  in- 
troduced a  figure  of  Pluto,  armed  with  a  hammer,  at  their  gladiatorial  combats 
to  carry  off  the  slain  (Tertull.  ad  Nat.  I.  10).  Gerhard  also  (Gottheit.  d.Xb»  **• 
Etrusk.  pp.  IG,  56,  taf.  VI.  2,  3)  thinks  it  is  Mantus  who  is  often  represented  oil^'^^^^^ 
these  urns,  especially  where  he  is  crowned,  though  he  distinguishes  tlie  being^r^^-S* 
with  hammers  and  other  attributes  generally  by  the  name  of  Charun.  BotLSl-^  *^ 
Miiller  and  Gerhard  refer  the  origin  of  the  "  Manducus  "  (Fest.  ap.  P.  Diac-??^^^  ^^^' 
sub  voce;  Plant.  Rud.  II.  6,  51),  the  ridiculous  effigy,  with  wide  jaws  an<E^-*^^" 
chattering  teeth,  borne  in  the  public  games  of  the  Romans,  to  this  source -^^^=^^» 
and  consider  it  as  a  caricature  of  the  Etruscan  Charun,  or  leader  of  soul 
Manducus — quasi  Manium  Dux.  But  Charun  must  be  regarded  rather  as 
minister  of  Mantus,  than  as  identical  'svith  him.  He  is  often  represented  o 
Etruscan  urns,  accompanied  by  female  demons  or  Fates,  Avho,  in  other  casei 
lu-e  substituted  for  him.  Dr.  Ambrosch  fancied  that  the  sex  of  the  demons 
indicated  that  of  the  defunct  ;  but  female  Fates  or  Furies  are  often  in 
duced  into  scenes  which  represent  the  death  of  males,  as  in  the  mutu 
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f.  the  Tlieban  Brothers.  The  eyes  in  the  wings  of  Charon,  or  of 
demon,  his  substitute,  have  already  been  mentioned  (at  p.  173) 
Qg  superhuman  power  and  intelligence. 

iggesta  that  the  Chanm  of  the  early  Greek  traditions  may  have 
it  infernal  deity,  as  in  the  later  Greek  poems  ;  and  thinks  the 
KlfjLOKfs,  or  Charontic  steps,  of  the  Greek  theatre,  indicate  a  greater 
>f  the  idea  than  is  usually  supposed. 

ippear  strange  that  Charun  has  never  been  found  designed  on 
lirrors,  those  monuments  which  present  us,  as  Bunsen  remarks, 
rative  dictionary  of  Etruscan  mythology  (Bull.  Inst.  1836,  p.  18). 
be  explained  by  the  non-sepulchral  character  of  these  articles, 
'an  lady,  while  dressing  her  hair  or  painting  her  cheeks,  would 
lish  such  a  memorial  of  her  mortality  under  her  eyes,  but  would 
ook  at  the  deeds  of  gods  or  heroes,  or  the  loves  of  Paris  and 
;casionally,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  scenes  of  a  funereal 
reve  represented  on  these  mirrors. 

was  often  introduced  as  guardian  of  the  sepulchre — ^as  in  the 
ub  of  Vulci  (Vol.  I.  p.  466)  ;  as  in  that  of  Orvieto  (ut  supra,  p.  51)  ; 
•  in  a  tomb  at  Chiusi,  opened  in  1837,  where  two  Charuus,  large 
e  sculptured  in  high  relief  in  the  doorway,  threatening  the  intruder 
mallets  (Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2.  p.  258). 

^en  remarked  by  Miiller,  as  well  as  by  Platner  in  his  "  Beschrei- 

»tadt  Rom,"  that  the  Charun  Michael  Angelo  has  introduced  into 

ted  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  partakes  much  more  of  the  con- 

his  Etruscan  forefathera,  than  of  the  Greek  poets. 

let  is  considered  by  Dr.  Braun  rather  as  a  symbol,  or  distinctive 

ban  as  an  instrument,  yet  it  is  occasionally  represented  as  such. 

ance  it  is  decorated  with  a  fillet  (Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2.  p.  260)  ;  in 

is  encircled  by  a  serpent  (Bull.  Inst.  1844,  p.  97).    In  every  case  it 

have  an  infernal  reference  ;  in  the  Greek  mythology  it  is  either  the 

of  Vulcan,  of  the  Cyclops,  or  of  Jupiter  Serapis  ;  but  as  an  Etrus- 

it  is  referred  by  Braun  to  the  Cabin,  in  whose  mysterious  worship 

Cliarun  had  his  seat  and  origin.    Gerhard,  who  embraced   the 

:  the  northern  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  a  doctrine  acceptable  to 

luggests  the  analogy  of  Thor  with  his  hammer  ;  and  reminds  us 

northern  mythology  there  was  also  a  ferrj'man  for  the  dead  ;  that 

ions,  friendly  or  malignant,  were  in  readiness  to  carry  ofE  the  soul  ; 

v^en  the  horse,  as  in  Etruria,  was  present  for  the  swift  ride  of  the 

heiten  der  Etrusker,  pp.  17,  57). 

ther  notices  respecting   the  Etruscan  Charun,  see  the  work  of 

"  De  CTiaronte  Etrusco,"  and  the  review  of  it  by  Braun,  Ann. 

2.  pp.  253 — 274,  to  wliich  I  am  largely  indebted  for  this  note. 

3  work  I  am  not   acquainted  with,  except  through  this  article  by 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

THE  AfAREMMA. 

Gmu^  mi  diaae,  al  mare  ;  e  yidi  piana 

Cogli  altri  colli  la  Marema  tutta, 

DilectiToIe  molto,  e  poco  aana. 

Ivi  h  Maaaa,  Grossetto,  e  la  distrncta 

Civita  vechja,  e  ivi  Popolonia, 

Che  apenna  pare  tanto  d  mal  conduta. 

Ivi  d  ancor  ove  fue  la  Sendonia. 

Queste  citik  e  altre  chio  non  dico, 

Sono  per  U  Marema  en  veno  Boma, 

Famose  e  grandi  per  lo  tempo  antico. 

Faocxo  dkou  Ubbrti. 

The  green  Maremma ! — 
A  Bun-bright  waste  of  beauty — yet  an  air 
Of  brooding  sadness  o'er  the  scene  is  shed  ; 
No  human  footstep  tracks  the  lone  domain — 
The  desert  of  luxuriance  glows  in  vain. 

Hbxans. 

These  lines  of  Mrs.  Hemans  present  a  true  summer  picture 
of  the  Tuscan  Maremma ;  and  such  is  the  idea  generally  c^^' 
ceived  of  it  at  all  seasons  alike  hy  most  Englishmen,  except  ^ 
regards  its  beauty.     For  few  have  a  notion  that  it  is  other  tb^ 
a  desert  seashore   swamp,  totally  without  interest,  save  as 
preserve  of  wild  boars  and  roe-bucks,  without  the  pictiiresq^  ' 
or   antiquities,   or    good    accommodation,   or   anything  else    ^ 
compensate  for  the  dangers  of  its  fever-fraught  atmosphere-^ 
short, 

**  A  wild  and  melancholy  waste 
Of  putrid  marshes,'' 

as  desolate  and  perilous  as  the  Pomptine.  They  know  not  tJ^* 
it  is  full  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  a  beauty  peculiar  »^ 
somewhat  savage,  it  is  true,  like  that  of  an  Indian  maiden,  y^ 
fascinating  in  its  wild  imschooled  luxuriance,  and  oflFering  abn^' 
dant  food  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist  and  the  imagination  of  ^^^ 
poet.  They  think  not  that  in  summer  alone  it  is  unhealthj^ 
that  from  October  to  May  it  is  as  free  from  noxious  vapours  a^ 
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ly  other  part  of  Italy,  and  may  be  visited  and  explored  with 
apunity.  They  scarcely  remember  that  it  contains  not  a  few 
tes  of  classical  interest ;  and  they  forget  that  it  has  excellent 
►ads,  and  railroads,  which  bring  it  into  regular  communication 
ith  Pisa,  Siena,  Florence,  and  Kome ;  and  that  its  accommoda- 
>ns  are  as  good  as  will  be  found  on  most  by-roads  in  the 
alian  Peninsula. 

The  road  that  runs  from  Volterra  southward  to  the  Maremma 
**  carriageable  "  tliroughout,  though  somewhat  rugged  in  parts, 
d  nowhere  to  be  rejoiced  in  after  heavy  rains.  At  the  foot  of 
e  long-drawn  hill,  and  five  miles  from  Volterra,  are  the  Saline, 
e  government  Salt-works,  where  the  deep  wells  and  the  evapo- 
ting  factories  are  well  worthy  of  inspection.  Through  the 
llow  flows  the  Cecina  of  classical  renown,^  a  small  stream  in  a 
de  sandy  bed,  between  wooded  banks,  and  here  spanned  by  a 
spension  bridge, — verily,  as  the  natives  say,  "una  gran  bella 
la  J  "  in  the  midst  of  this  wilderness.  From  the  wooded 
ights  beyond,  a  magnificent  view  of  Volten*a,  with  her  mural 
i.dem,  is  obtained.  A  few  miles  further  is  Pomarance,  a  neat 
tie  town,  said  to  have  a  comfortable  inn.  Let  the  traveller 
en,  who  would  halt  the  night  somewhere  on  this  road,  remem* 
r  the  same,  especially  if  it  be  his  intention  to  visit  the  cele- 
ated  borax-works  of  Monte  Cerboli,  about  six  miles  distant.^ 
;  Castelnuovo,  a  village  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  beyond 
)inarance,  I  can  promise  him  little  comfort.  All  this  district, 
en  beyond  Castelnuovo  and  Monterotondo,  is  boracic,  and  the 
lis  on  every  hand  are  ever  shooting  forth  the  hot  and  fetid 
.pour  in  numerous  tall  white  columns,  which,  by  moonlight  on 
eir  dark  slopes,  look  like  "  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 
Some  miles  beyond  Castelnuovo,  the  road,  which  has  been 
•ntinually  ascending  from  the  Cecina,  attains  its  greatest  eleva- 
>ri.  Here  it  commands  a  prospect  of  vast  extent,  over  a  wide 
pause  of  undulating  country  to  the  sea,  nearly  twenty  miles 
slant,  with  the  promontory  of  Piombino  and  Populonia  rising 
::e  an  island  from  the  deep,  and  the  lofty  peaks  of  Elba  seen 


^  Pliny  (III.  8)  shows  that  the  river  had 
•  same  name  in  his  time,  *'fluyius 
'<iiima," — how  much  earlier  we  know  not ; 
^  prohably  from  very  remote  times.  Mela 
\'  -i)  speaks  of  it  among  the  towns  on 
**  coait  But  he  may  have  cited  ' '  Cecina, ' ' 
'^^^ead  of  Vada  Volaterrana,  the  port 
'°ich  was  near  its  mouth  ;  or  he  may  have 


referred  to  it  as  a  river,  as  Cluver  (II.  p. 
469)  opines,  who  would  read  the  passage — 
''Etrusca  et  loca  et  flumina,"  instead  of 
the  current  version — **loca  et  nomina." 

^  An  excellent  description  of  these  works 
is  given  in  Murray's  Handbook.  See  also 
Repetti,  w,  Lagoni,  Monte  Cerboli,  Po- 
marance. 
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dimly  in  the  far  horizon.  Among  the  undulations  at  the  foot  otr 
the  height,  which  the  road  here  crosses,  is  the  hill  of  Castiglion^ 
Bemardi,  which  Inghirami  pronounced  to  be  the  site  of  th^^ 
Vetulonia  of  antiquity. 

Though  I  had  taken  this  road  with  the  intention  of  visitinr 
this  hill,  I  failed  to  reach  it,  being  deterred  by  one  of  tho&^ 
sudden  deluges  of  rain   common  in   southern  climates,  whic 
burst   like   a  water-spout   upon  me,  just   as   I   had   begun  iM^ 
descend;  and  I  therefore  regained  the  shelter  of  jny  carretti 
with  all  speed,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Massa.     I  pas? 
this  site  with  the  less  regret,  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Ainsley,  hj 
twice  previously  visited  the  spot  furnished  with  directions 
Inghii*ami  himself,  and  had  sought  in  vain,  in  a  careful 
nation  of  the  ground,  for  any  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity, 
for  any  traces  of  an  ancient  city  of  importance.     He  found  it, 
Inghirami  indeed  had  described  it,  *'  a  circumscribed  mound,  ] 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  quite  incapable  of  holdr  ^ing 
a  city  such  as  Vetulonia  must  have  been."     On  it  were  to  be 

seen  only  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  overgrczzz)wn 
with  enormous  oaks,  and  he  could  not  "  perceive  among  the 

extant  masomy  a  single  stone  which  bore  a  trace  of  ancSSient 
Tyrrhene    construction,   such    as    might    correspond    with  the 

remains  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Vetulonia."  "^    Wh}"  then         did 
Inghirami  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  that  faus^ous 
city?      First — because   he   finds   the   hill   so   called   in  cei — tfdn 
documents  of  the  middle  ages,  one  as  far  back  as  the  elexe^^nth 
centurj'.*     Secondly — because  it  is  not  far  from  the  river  Coi: — ^uia. 


a 

:l>  Ot 

not 


3  Inghirami,  Ricercbe  di  Vetulonia,  pp. 
35,  36,  52.  Published  also  in  the  Me- 
morie  dell'  Institute.  IV.  pp.  95-136. 

*  Ric.  di  Vetul.  p.  29  ;  cf.  Repetti  V. 
p.  706.  How  this  spot  acquired  the  name 
of  Vetulonium  which  it  bore  during  the 
middle  ages,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  That  it 
bore  this  appellation  in  Etruscan  times  we 
have  no  proof.  That  the  names  of  places 
were  often  altered  by  the  ancients  we  have 
evidence  in  Etruria  and  its  confines — 
Gamers  was  changed  to  Clusium,  Agylla  to 
Caere,  Aurinia  to  Satumia,  Nequinum  to 
Namia,  Felsina  to  Bononia — and  we  know 
that  the  name  of  a  town  was  sometimes 
transferred  from  one  site  to  another,  as  in 
Falerii  and  Yolsinii — and  that  names  were 
occasionally  multiplied  we  see  in  Clusium 
Vetos  and  Clusium  Novum ;  in  Arretium 


Vetus,   Arretium   Fidens,    and  Krr^^^i^m 
Julium.     It  must  also  be  remembere^^  ^hai 
the  nomencUture  of  the  middle  ages.    >s  no 
evidence  of    that  of    more   early  'fciaei 
Through  the  fond  partiality  of  an    eoc^e* 
siaatic  for  his  native  place,  or  the  blvuder 
of  some  antiquary,   ancient  names    ^^re 
often  attached  to  sites,  to  which  they  di^ 
not  belong.     Such  errors  would  soon  liov- 
ever  become  traditional  with  the  people, 
anxious  to  maintain  the  honour  of  tJieir 
native  town,  and  would  even  pass  into* 
their  documents  and  monumental  ioficrip- 
tions.     Thus  it  was  that  Civita  Castellm 
was  made  the    ancient   Veil ;    and  tbu>- 
Annio*B  forgeries  and  capricious  dodmb" 
clature  became  current  for  ages  in  the  tit-* 
ditions  of  the  people.  ' 
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which  abounds  in  hot  springs,  some  of  which  he  thinks  must 
have  been  those  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  existing, — ad  Vetu- 
lonios ; "  ^  besides  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
lake — Lago  Cerchiaio — of  hot  sulphureous  water.  Thirdly — 
because  a  few  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity^ 
Fourthly — and  on  this  Inghirami  lays  most  stress — because  the 
situation  assigned  to  Vetulonia  by  Ptolemy  was  in  the  district 
comprised  between  Volterra,  Siena,  and  Populonia,^  which  he 
thinks  may  correspond  with  this  hill  of  Castiglione  Bernardi. 
Nevertheless,  so  little  could  he  reconcile  this  circumscribed  site 
with  that  of  a  first-rate  city,  such  as  Vetulonia  is  described  to 
have  been,  that  he  was  driven  to  suppose  the  existence  of  two 
ancient  cities  or  towns  of  that  name — the  one  of  great  renown 
l3'ing  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Ciminian;  the  other,  that 
famous  for  hot  springs,  occupying  this  hill  of  Castiglione ."^ 

The  views  of  the  late  Cavaliere  Ingliirami,  coming  from  a  man 
of  approved  archaeological  eminence,  are  entitled  to  all  respect. 
But  he  broached  them  in  this  instance  without  confidence,  and  in 
ignorance  of  another  site  in  the  Maremma,  which,  had  he  known 
it,  he  would  have  admitted  to  have  much  stronger  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  that  of  the  ancient  Vetulonia.  Let  it  here  suffice  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Ainsley's  description  and  sketches  of  Castiglione, 
Bernardi  represent  it  in  entire  accordance  with  the  admission  of 
Inghirami,  as  a  small,  isolated,  conical  hill,  about  the  size  of  the 
Poggio  di  Gajella  at  Chiusi,  certainly  not  so  large  as  the  Cas- 
tellina  at  Tarquinii — a  mere  '^poggetto  angusto,''  or  "  monticeUo,'' 
to  use  Inghirami's  own  words,  without  any  level  space  that  could 
admit  of  an  Etruscan  town,  even  of  fourth  or  fifth-rate  import- 
ance. M.  Noel  des  Vergers  also  was  convinced  by  the  evidence 
of  his  own  eyes,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Poggio  di  Castig- 
lione Bernardi  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.^  To  which 
I  may  add,  that  if  this  were  an  Etruscan  site,  as  the  neighbouring 


*  Plin.  N.  H.  II.  106. 

*  Bic.  dL  VetuL  p.  98.  But  how  little 
Ptdemy  is  to  be  trusted — ^how  full  he  is  of 
errors  and  inconsistencies,  that  if  the  towns 
of  Btruria  were  arranged  according  to  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  he  assigns  to  them, 
we  shonld  hare  an  entirely  new  map  of  the 
iand — I  bare  shown  at  length  in  an  article 
in  the  Clasaical  Museum,  1844,  No.  V. 
pp.  229-246. 

7  Ricerche  di  Vetulonia,  p.  50.    He  ulti- 
mately gare  up  the  idea  of  a  Ciminian 


Vetulonia,  and  fell  back  upon  his  hill  of 
Castiglione.  His  opinion  that  this  was 
the  site  of  Vetulonia  is  supported  by  Dr. 
Ambroech,  who  to  reconcile  this  mean  site 
with  that  of  Vetulonia  is  driven  to  attempt 
to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  Silius  Italicus 
as  to  the  importance  and  grandeur  of  that 
ancient  city.  I  have  replied  to  his  ob- 
jections in  the  above-mentioned  paper  in 
the  Classical  Museum. 

^  Etnirie  et  les  Etrusques,  I.  p.  42. 
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tombs  seem  to  indicate,  it  can  have  been  onl}^  one  of  the  tliousand 
and  one  "  villages  and  castles  " — castella  vicique — which  existed 
in  this  land.     The  traveller  may  rest  satisfied  that  no  remains  of  ^^r «{ 
an  Etruscan  town  are  to  be  seen  on  the  spot.     Should  he  wish  to  -<z:»^o 
verify  the  fact,  he  will  find  accommodation  at  Monte  Rotondo,  a.^^      a 
town  two  or  three  miles  from  tlie  Poggio  of  Castiglione  ;  and.he^^oAie 
can  see,  in  the  house  of  Signor  Baldasserini,  the  proprietor  oft'<z>    of 
this  tenuta,  a  number  of  vases  and  other  Etruscan  antiquities.  ^  -^s, 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  descent  of  many  miles  through  a  wild  tract  of  oak  forests  ^^^<iis, 
underwooded  with  tamarisk,  laurestinus,  and  brushwood,  leads  to*J^       to 
the  plain  of  Massa.     That  city  crowns  the  extremity  of  a  lon^MTMi^ng 
range   of   heights,   and   from   a   distance    somewhat    resemble- ^^JTJes 
Harrow;  but  its  walls  and  towers  give  it  a  more  imposing  aint^jair. 
Though  the  see  of  a  bishop,  wdth  nearly  8000  inhabitants,  au^jc-tjuid 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Maremma,  Massa  is  a  mear:Kr^«aan, 
dirty  place,  without  an  inn — unless  the  chandler's  shop,  assunmLMZKi-ing 
the  name  of  "  Locanda  del  Sole,"  may  be  so  called.    The  DuomM^anmio 
is  a  small,  neat  edifice,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  ByzantrnriKiJuie 
style,  with  a  low  dome  and  a  triple  tier  of  arcades  in  the  fa9ad»  JEade. 
The  interior  is  not  in  keeping,  being  spoilt  by  modem  addition  .^"^Mns, 
and  has  nothing  of  interest  beyond  a  very  curious  font  of  earr-iKr^rly 
date,  formed  of  a  single  block. 

Massa  has  been   supposed  by  some   to   occupy  the   site  of 

Vetulonia,  an  opinion  founded  principally  on  the  epithet  **  Vet€^^-:ier- 
nensis,'*  attached  to  a  town  of  this  name  by  Ammianus  Marc^  -^irel- 
linus,®  the  only  ancient  writer  who  speaks  of  Massa,  and  which  -^r-4i  is 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  "  Vetuloniensis."  The  towns-peop 
ready  to  catch  at  anything  that  would  confer  dignity  on  thi 
native  place,  have  adopted  this  opinion,  and  it  has  become  a  lo*- 
tradition  ;  not  to  be  the  more  credited  on  that  account.  I  liF 
little  doubt,  however,  that  there  was  originally  an  Etrus< 
population  on  the  spot.  Adjoining  the  town,  to  the  south-ea^^^=3ist, 
is  a  height,  or  rather  a  cliff-bound  table-land,  called  Poggio  — •  di 
Vetreta,  or  Vuetreta,  which  has  all  the  features  of  an  Etrus^^*^an 
site.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  a  irr^^iie 
in  its  greatest  breadth ;  it  breaks  into  cliflFs  on  all  sides,  exc  ^pt 
where  a  narrow  isthmus  unites  it  to  the  neighbouring  heigk::^^^. 
No  fragments  of  ancient  walls  could  I  perceive ;  but  there  ^^e 
not  a  few  traces  of  sepulchres  in  the  cliflfs.^     It  is  highly  prob».^^^ 

'  Amm.    Marcell.    XIV.   11,    27.      He      Caesar,  the  brother  of  Julian  the  Apo0i^^ 
peaks  of  it  as  the  birth-place  of  Ghillus  ^  In  the  cliffs  just  opposite  the  Cathe<^nJ 
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the  original  name  of  this  town  is  to  be  traced  in  its  Boman 
lation  (if  that,  indeed,  belong  to  this  site),^  which  indicates, 
''etulonia,  but  rather  Voltumus  or  Voltuma  as  its  root ;  and 
>wn  may  have  taken  its  name  from  a  shrine  to  one  of  those 
scan  deities,  on  or  near  the  spot.^ 

e  rock  is  here  a  rich  red  tufo,  much  indurated,  and  pic- 
juely  overhung  with  ilex.  Traces  of  volcanic  action  are 
lonally  met  with  in  this  part  of  Italy,  though  the  higher 
tains  are  of  limestone,  sandstone,  or  clay  slate. 
is  height  commands  a  magnificeni  view.  The  wide  Maremma 
[itspread  at  your  feet,  and  the  eye  is  led  across  it  by  a  long 
ht  road  to  the  village  of  Follonica  on  the  coast,  some  twelve 
rteen  miles  distant.  Monte  Calvi  rises  on  the  right,  over- 
Dg  the  deep  vale  of  the  Comia ;  and  many  a  village  sparkles 
rom  its  wooded  slopes.  The  heights  of  Piombino  and 
bnia  rise  beyond  it,  forming  the  northern  horn  of  the  Bay 
•llonica ;  the  headland  .of  Troja,  with  its  subject  islet,  forms 
3uthem ;  the  tower-capped  islet  of  Cerboli  rises  between 
;  and  the  dark,  abrupt  peaks  of  Elba,  the  dim  island  of 
e  Cristo,  and  the  deep  blue  line  of  the  Mediterranean, 
I  the  horizon.^ 


le  sepulchral  niches,  and  so  also  in 
'ji  beneath  Maasa  itself.  ^.  Ainsley 
d,  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Poggio  di 
,  some  passages  running  far  into 
k,  like  the  Bnche  de'  Saracini  at 
%.  They  were  probably  sewers. 
this  height  there  is  also  a  Giardino 
reta.  This  name  has  been  supposed 
siived  from  Vetulonia,  but  is  more 
y  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  appella- 
the  town ;  if  it  be  not  rather  tracea- 
he  glass-factories,  once  common  in 
trict.    Inghir.  Rio.  di  Vetul.  p.  39 ; 

Inst.  IV.  p.  120.  Ximenes  (cited 
iiirami,  op.  cit.  p.  62)  asserts  the 
y  of  a  tradition  at  Massa,  that  in  a 
rood  fiTe  miles  west  of  that  town, 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Vetulonia ;  but 
mi  ascribes  this  tradition  to  its  true 
as  will  presently  be  shown, 
petti  (III.  p.   139)  does  not  think 

sufficient  authority  for  identifying 
sa  Vetemensis  of  Marcellinus  with 
n  of  Massa  Marittima ;  for  he  shows 
109)  that  numerous  places,  not  only 
any,  but  in  the  Papal  State,  espe- 
1  the  southern  district  of  Etruria, 


had  the  title  of  Massa,  i.e.,**  a  large  estate," 
in  the  middle  ages,  most  of  which  have 
now  dropped  it.  He  inclines  to  recognise 
the  birth-place  of  Ghdlus  in  Viterbo,  and 
would  read  '*  Massa  Yeterbensis,"  instead 
of  "Vetemensis."  Cluver  (II.  p.  513), 
however,  did  not  hesitate  to  identify  the 
modern  Massa  with  that  of  A.  Marcellinus. 

'  For  Yoltamus  and  Voltuma,  or  Ver- 
tumnus  and  Voltumna,  see  Chap.  XXXVI. 
p.  33.  Vetemensis,  deprived  of  its  Latin 
adjectival  termination,  becom^  Vetemi  or 
Vetema,  which  seems  nothing  but  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Etruscan  Veltuma,  or  Vel- 
thuma,  the  Latin  Voltumus,  according  to 
the  frequent  Roman  substitution  of  o  for 
the  Etruscan  e.  Velthur  or  Velthurna 
was  also  an  Etruscan  proper  name,  fre- 
quently found  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
tombs  and  on  sepulchral  monuments,  and 
may  have  had  the  same  relation  to  this 
town,  that  the  ancient  family  Csecina  had 
to  the  river  of  that  name. 

*  Massa  is  38  miles  from  Volterra,  40 
from  Siena,  16  from  Castelnuovo,  20  from 
Piombino,  24  from  Populonia,  24  from 
Gampiglia.  30  from  Grosseto. 
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Its  elevated  position  might  be  supposed  to  secure  Massa  from 
the  pestiferous  atmosphere  of  the  Maremma  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  city  does  not  suffer  so  much  as  others  on  lower 
ground,  yet  has  a  bad  name,  proverbialised  by  the  saying, 

Massa,  Massa— 
Salute  passa. 

It  is  a  dreary  road  to  FoUonica  across  the  i)Iain.  Let  the 
traveller,  however,  drive  on  rather  than  pass  the  night  at  Massa ; 
for  the  inn,  though  of  no  high  pretensions,  is  far  more  comfort- 
able at  the  former  place.  FoUonica,  indeed,  is  much  more 
frequented,  lying  on  the  rail-road  from  Borne  to  Leghorn  and 
Pisa,  having  a  little  port  and  large  iron  factories  where  the  ore 
brought  from  Elba  is  smelted.  This  industrious  little  village 
appears  quite  civilised  after  the  dreamy  dulness  of  Massa.* 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  stated  that  on  the 
coast   between  Leghorn   and   Populonia  there  were  no  sites  or 
objects  of  Etruscan  antiquity.     Since  tlie  date  of  its  pubhcation, 
the  researches  of  M.  Noel  des  Vergers,  who  devoted  ten  years  to 
excavations  in  the  Maremma,  availing  himself  of  the  experience  of 
Signor  Alessandro  Fran9oi8,  have  brought  to  light  various  sites  of 
interest,  to  which  discoveries  he  makes  modest  reference  in  his 
great  work  on  Etruria.     **  Dans  la  plaine  ondulee  qui  s'etend 
de  la  Mediterranee  a  TApennin,  les  hauteurs  de  Riparbella,  de 
Guardistalla,  de  Bibbona,  de  Bolgari,  sont  entourees  de  tumulus, 
tombes  isolees   ou  hypogees  de   famille,  annont^ant  Tancienne 
existence   de  centres   de   population.     A  Beloria,  entre  autres, 
entre  Riparbella  et  la  mer,  sur  la  route  qui   conduit   des  Ma- 
remmes  a  Volterra,  les  collines  qui  bordent  la  rive  droite  du 
fleuve  recelent  une  veritable  necropole,  trop  eloign^e  de  Volaterrff 
ou  de  Populonia  pour  pouvoir  etre   rattachee   ^  I'une  de  ces 
vieilles  cities.     Et  ce  ne  sont  pas  seulement  des  tombeaux  qui 
attestent  Tancienne  population  de  ces  contrees  desertes,  mai^ 
souvent  des  ruines  remontant  4  la  periode  etrusque  ou  romam^ 
n'ont  pas  ^te  si  bien  cachees  par  la  vegetation  des  forets,  qu'elle^ 
ne  se  montrent  au  voyageur  des  qu'il  s'ecarte  de  la  route.    Os^ 
pent,  en  cheminant  le  long  de  cette  cote,  tantot  en  vue  de  la  me  J*^ 
tantot  au  milieu  des  bois  de  chenes-lieges,  des  bouquets  d'yeuse^ 

*  Abeken    thinks    that  the  abandoned  Caldana  as  the  site  of  these  mines.    Tb^/ 
mines,  which  Strabo  (V.  p.  223)  saw  in  the  are  probably  those  which  have  been  re- 
neighbourhood    of  Populonia,   must   have  opened  of  late  with  great  success  in  to^ 
been  at  FoUonica.     Mittelitalien,  p.   30.  vicinity  of  Campiglia. 
£ut  M&ller  (Etrusk.  I.  p.  240)  mentions 
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'U  de  lentisques,  s'imaginer  qu'on  y  retrouvera  les  ruines  de 
uelques  villes  ignorees,  et  qu'on  va  voir  apparaitre  ce  qui  peut 
ester  encore  de  ces  cites  perdues  qu'on  appelait  Caletra,  Suder- 
iim,  Salpinum,  Statonia,  Manliana,  Yetulonia,  &,c.,  inania  regna, 
^yaumes  vides,  ne  contenant  plus  que  la  poussiere  des  peuples 
ui  les  ont  fondes."^ 

The  necropolis  at  Beloria,  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,  as 
cQong  the  hills  several  miles  from  the  sea,  probably  belonged  to 
le  Etruscan  town  of  Csecina,  which  lay  between  Populonia  and 
isa.^  Here  were  discovered  a  warrior  tomb,  several  family 
jpulchres,  and  many  others  of  more  ordinary  character.  Among 
leir  contents  may  be  specified  two  cinerary  urns  whose  mouths 
ere  found  covered  with  thin  sheets  of  gold ;  painted  vases  of 
ferior  art;  vessels  of  bronze,  one  of  elegant  form;  a  figured 
irror  of  the  same  metal ;  sundry  rings  of  gold,  one  of  them  set 
Ltli  a  scarabeus  of  amethyst,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  stork,  and  a 
agnificent  pair  of  gold  earrings  of  large  size,  and  of  extreme 
egance,  wrought  with  the  utmost  elaboration  of  which  Etruscan 
-t  is  capable.®  The  site  of  the  ancient  C©cina  has  not  been 
stermined,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lodem  village  called  Fitto  di  Cecina,  which  is  of  quite  recent 
onstruction,  and  where  travellers  on  their  way  to  Volterra  will 
ind  a  tolerable  inn.  The  ancient  port  of  Yada  Yolaterrana, 
lear  the  mouth  of  the  Cecina,  is  not  mentioned  as  Etruscan, 
though  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  maritime  city  of 
Volaterr®  would  not  have  availed  itself  of  it,  and  of  the  com- 
munication with  the  sea  afforded  by  the  Ceecina.® 

In  the  wide  plain  between  Cecina  and  Bolgheri  there  are 
Dumerous  tumuli,  showing  that  of  old  there  must  have  been  a 
dense  population  in  this  region,  now  so  sparsely  inhabited.  At 
three  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Cecina  one  of  large  size,  called  La 


'  L'Einirie  et  leB  £tni8ques,  I.  p.  15. 

7  P.  Mela,  n.  4. 

B  Bull.  Insi.  1850,  p.  78. 

*  Vada  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  pro 
l^ointio,  c  YI ;  Pliny,  UL  8  ;  BatUiiis,  1. 
453  ;  and  the  Itineraries.  It  mast  have 
rcceiyed  its  name  from  the  swamps  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Bat  it  was  a  port,  as 
Rntiliiu  shows,  and  it  still  affords  pro- 
tection to  small  vessels.  There  are  said  to 
be  some  Boman  remains  there.  Here  were 
^so  some  ancient  Salt-works,  and  the 
rilla  of  Albinus  CLecina,  who  resided  here 


at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  centnry 
of  oar  era  (Rutil.  I.  466-475  ;  cf.  Miiller, 
Etrnsk.  I.  pp.  406,  418),  which  liepetti  (I. 
p.  65)  places  on  the  neighbouring  height  of 
Bosignano,  where  there  are  some  ancient 
remains,  called  "Villana."  M.  Noel  des 
Vergers,  however,  has  fixed  the  site  of  this 
villa  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  Fitto  di 
Cecina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  where  extant 
remains  indicate  a  Boman  villa  of  great 
extent  and  splendour.  Bull.  Inst.  1850, 
pp.  75-77. 
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Cucumella,  was  probed  by  M.  des  Vergers,  and  found  to  contain  a 
tomb  constructed  of  masonry,  but  it  had  been  rifled  in  ancient 
times,  and  contained  notliing  to  repay  the  excavator.^ 

Bibbona,  which  stands  on  a  height  about  six  miles  from  the 
sea,  has  been  ascertained  to  occupy  an  Etruscan  site.    Beneath 
its  castle,  was  found  a  deposit  of  no  less  than  52  bronzes  of  most 
archaic   Etruscan   character,   many  of  which    are   now  in  the 
Museum  at  Florence.^    Near  Castagneto,  which  lies  half-way 
up  the  wooded  slopes,  about  three  miles  inland  from  the  station 
of  that  name,  some  remains  of  ancient  walls  have  been  discovered 
by  Signor  Gamurrini,  which  were  thought  by  him  to  mark  the 
site  of  Vetulonia,*  long  supposed  to  have  stood  in  this  district 
of  the  Maremma.     After  this  station  the  hills  approach  the  sea, 
and  the   railway  skirting  the  wild   thickets  of  the   Marenuna, 
reaches  the  shore  at  Torre  San  Vincenzo.     This  is  a  village, 
with  a  large  church,  and  an  old  tower  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  railway  follows  nearly  the  line  of  the  old  post-road,  and  of 
the  ancient  Via  Aurelia,  which  may  be  traced  by  fragments  all 
along  this  coast.*     From  Torre  S.  Vincenzo  a  road  runs  S.  E.  to 
Campiglia  high  among  the  hiUs,  and  another  along  the  coast, 
skirting  tlie  Maremma  jungle,  to  Populonia,  whose  ruined  towers 
are  seen  cresting  the  wooded  headland  to  the  south.    The  railway 
runs  between  these  two  roads,  having  the  heights  of  Campiglia  to 
the  left,  and  the  wide  corn-plain  in  front  and  to  the  right,  which 
it  crosses  on  its  wa}^  to  the  station  of  Campiglia.     Hard  by  this 
station  are  Le  Caldane,  the  hot  springs,  which  have  been  regarded 
by  Inghirami  and  earlier  writers,  as  the  aqiuse  CalicUs  ad  VetU" 
lonios  of  Pliny.*     They  are  still  used  as  hot  baths.     From  this 
station  a  road  of  three  miles  leads  to  Campiglia,  and  another  ot 
seven  miles  across  the  plain  to  Populonia.     Of  this  Etruscan  site » 
I  shall  treat  at  length  in  the  next  chapter.     A  mile  or  so  beyon^ 
the  station  you  cross  the  Comia,  which  flows  out  from  the  wiA^ 
valley  on  the  left,  between  the  heights  of  Massa  and  Campiglia.* 
and  after  nine  more  miles  across  the  wide  plain  reach  the  shoC^ 
again  at  the  little  port  of  FoUonica. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  first  visit  to  the  Maremma,  more  tha^ 
thirty  years  ago.     Everytliing  was  then  in  a  state  of  primiti'*'^ 

>  Bull.  Inst.  1850,  p.  78.  *  Plin.  N.  H.  IL  106. 

'  Bull.  Inst.  1864,  p.  138.  «  The  Cornia  is   supposed    to   be  <*^ 

'  Bull.  Inst.  1868,  p.  134.  Lynceus  of  Lycophron  (Cassand.  1240),* 

*  For  the  stations  and  distances  on  the  river  of  Etruria  which  abounded  in  ^ 

Via  Aurelia,  from  Cosa  to  Luna,  see  the  springs.  CluTer.  II.  p.  472.    loghir.  v^ 

Appendix  to  this  Chapter.  di  Vetul.  p.  26. 
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lature ;  a  dense  wood  ran  wild  over  the  plain ;  it  could  not  be 
ailed  a  forest,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  tree  twenty  feet  in  height; 
ut  a  tall  underwood  of  tamarisk,  lentiscus,  myrtle,  dwarf  cork- 
rees,  and  numerous  shrubs  unknown  to  me,  fostered  by  the  heat 
nd  moisture  into  an  extravagant  luxuriance,  and  matted  together 
y  parasitical  plants  of  various  kinds.  Here  a  break  offered  a 
eep  of  a  stagnant  lagoon  ;  there  of  the  sandy  Tombolo,  with  the 
3a  breaking  over  it ;  and  above  the  foliage  I  could  see  the  dark 
•ests  of  Monte  Calvi  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lofty  promontor}'^ 
r  Populonia  on  the  other.  Habitations  there  were  none  in  this 
ildemess,  save  one  lonely  house  on  a  rising-ground.  If  a  path- 
ay  opened  into  the  dense  thickets  on  either  hand,  it  was  the 
ack  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  Man  seemed  to  have  here 
>  dominion.  The  boar,  the  roebuck,  the  buffalo,  and  wild  cattle 
id  the  undisputed  mnge  of  the  jungle.  It  was  the  "  woods  and 
isteness  wide  "  of  this  Maremma,  that  seized  Dante's  imagina- 
>n  when  he  pictured  the  Infernal  wood,  inhabited  by  the  souls 
suicides, 

nnbosoo 

Che  da  neasun  sentiero  era  segnato. 
Non  frondi  vezdi,  ma  di  color  f osoo  ; 

Non  rami  achietti,  ma  nodosi  e  'nvolti  ; 
Non  pomi  y'  eran,  ma  stecchi  con  tosco. 

Non  han  si  aspri  sterpi,  n^  si  folti 
Quelle  fiere  selvegge,  che  'n  odio  hanno 

Tra  Cecina  e  Gometo  i  luoghi  colti. 

After  some  miles  there  were  a  few  traces  of  cultivation — strips 
r  land  by  the  road-side  redeemed  from  the  waste,  and  sown  with 
>m  ;  yet,  like  the  clearings  of  American  backwoods,  still  studded 
ith  stumps  of  trees,  showing  the  struggle  with  which  nature  had 
sen  subdued.  At  this  cool  season  the  roads  had  a  fair  sprinkling 
f  travellers — labourers  going  to  work,  and  not  a  few  pedlars,  in- 
Lspensable  beings  in  a  region  that  produces  nothing  but  fish, 
esh,  and  fuel.  But  the  population  is  temporary  and  nomade, 
onsisting  of  woodcutters,  agricultural  labourers  and  herdsmen, 
lad  those  who  minister  to  theii*  wants.  These  colonists — for 
mch  they  may  strictly  be  called — are  from  distant  parts  of 
Tuscany,  mostly  from  Pistoja  and  the  northern  districts ;  and 
they  come  down  to  these  lowlands  in  the  autumn  to  cut  wood  and 
make  charcoal — the  prime  duties  of  the  Maremma  labourer.  In 
May,  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  heats,  the  greater  part 
)f  them  emigrate  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  or  return  to 
Jieir  homes ;  but  a  few  linger  four  or  five  weeks  longer,  just  to 
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gather  in  the  scanty  harvest,  where  there  is  any,  and  then  it 
is  saiive  qui  pent,  and  *'  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  No  one 
remains  in  this  deadly  atmosphere,  who  can  in  any  way  crawl  out 
of  it — even  "the  birds  and  the  verj^  flies  "  ai^e  said,  in  the  em- 
phatic language  of  the  Tuscans,  to  abandon  the  plague-stricken 
waste.  Follonica,  which  in  winter  has  two  or  three  hundred 
inhabitants,  has  scarcely  half-adozen  souls  left  in  the  dog-days, 
beyond  the  men  of  the  coast-guard,  who  are  doomed  to  rot  at 
their  posts.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  report  given  by  the  natives; 
how  far  it  is  coloured  by  southern  imaginations,  I  leave  to  others 
to  veiify,  if  they  wish.  My  advice,  however,  for  that  season 
would  be 

— has  terras,  Italique  banc  litoris  oram, 
Effage  ;  cuncta  malia  habitantor  xnGenia ; 

for  the  sallow  emaciation,  or  dropsical  bloatedness,  so  often  seen 
along  this  coast,  confirms  a  great  part  of  the  tale.  In  October, 
when  the  sun  is  losing  his  power  to  create  miasma,  the  tide  of 
population  begins  to  flow  again  towards  the  Maremma. 

The  same  causes  must  always  have  produced  the  same  effects, 
and  the  Maremma  must  have  been  unhealthy  from  the  earliest 
times.  Yet  scarcely  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present,  or  the 
coast  and  its  neighbourhood  would  not  have  been  so  well  peopled, 
as  extant  remains  prove  it  to  have  been.  In  Roman  times  we 
know  it  was  much  as  at  the  present  day.^  Yet  the  Emperors 
and  patricians  had  villas  along  this  coast  in  spots  which  are 
now  utterly  deserted.  The  Romans,  by  their  conscriptions,  and 
centralising  system,  diminished  the  population;  the  land  fel 
out  of  cultivation,  and  malaria  was  the  natural  consequence;  so 
that  where  large  cities  had  originally  stood,  mere  road-stations, 
post-houses,  or  lonely  villas  met  the  eye  in  Imperial  times.  The 
same  causes  which  reduced  the  Campagna  of  Rome  to  a  desert 
must  have  operated  here.     The  old  saying, 

Lontan  da  citt&, 
Lontan  da  sanity, 

is  most  applicable  to  these  regions,  where  population  and  cultiv^* 
tion  are  the  best  safeguards  against  disease.  It  is  probable  tb^»^ 
under  the  Etruscans  the  malaria  was  confined  to  the  level  of  th^ 
coast,  or  we  should  scarcely  find  traces  of  so  many  cities,  tl^^ 
chief  of  the  land,  on  the  great  table-lands,  not  far  from  the  sea  9 

'  Pliny  (EpUt.  V.  6)  says  of  it— Est  sane      litus  extenditur.     Cf .  Viiig.  Mn.  i  81^ '' 
gravis  et  pestilens  ora  Toscorum,  quse  per      Serv.  ad  loc.  ;  Ratil.  I.  282. 
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on  sites,  which  now  from  want  of  cultivation  and  proper  drainage, 
are  become  most  pestilent;  but  which,  from  their  elevation,  ought 
to  enjoy  immunity  from  the  desolating  scourge. 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  rulers  of  Tuscany,  for  a 
century  past,  have  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  this 
district,  both  by  drainage,  by  filling  up  the  pools  and  swamps, 
and  by  reclaiming  land  from  the  waste  for  agricultural  purposes. 
But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done;  for  the  mischief  of  ages 
eannot  be  remedied  in  a  day.  The  success  already  attained  in 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  offer  every 
encouragement.  "In  the  Maremma,"  saith  the  proverb,  "you 
get  rich  in  a  year,  but — ^}'ou  die  in  six  months  " — in  Maremma 
^^arricchisce  in  un  anno,  si  muore  in  sei  mesi. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Maremma  are  made  the 
miniversal  excuse  for  every  inferiority  of  quantity,  quality,  or 
^workmanship.  You  complain  of  the  food  or  accommodation. 
IBIy  host  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  cries,  "JV/a  che — cosa  vuole, 
^tignor?  siamo  in  Maremma** — what  would  you  have,  sir?  we  are 
in  the  Maremma.  A  bungling  smith  well-nigh  lamed  the  horse 
I  had  hired ;  to  my  comi)laints  he  replied,  "  Cosa  vuole,  slgnor? 
<>  roba  di  Maremma.'*  ^  "  Maremma-stuff  "  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
ssion  of  inferiority.  These  lower  regions  of  Italy,  in  truth,  are 
scarcely  deemed  woilhy  of  a  place  in  a  Tuscan's  geography. 
*  *  Nel  mondoy  o  in  Maremma,**  has  for  ages  been  a  current  saying. 
Thus,  Boccaccio's  Madonna  Lisetta  tells  her  gossip  that  the 
*^ngel  Gabriel  had  called  her  the  handsomest  woman  "  in  the 
'^rorld  or  in  the  Maremma.'*  The  traveller  will  find,  however, 
'^hat  as  accommodation  deteriorates,  the  demands  on  his  purse 
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'  The   use  of  tbin  word  roba  is  most 

^ingalar  and  amasing,  and  shonid  be  under- 

^tood  by  the  traveller.     It  is  of  uniyersal 

application.     What  cannot  be  designated 

^«   roba  ?      It  is   impomible   to  give   its 

Equivalent  in  English,  for  we  have  no  word 

haody.     The  nearest  approach  to  it  b 

thing"  or  ''stuff,"  but  it  has  a  much 

wider  application,  accommodating  itself  to 

Ibe  whole  range  of  created  objects,  animate 

or  inanimate,  substances  or  abstractions. 

It  implies  belonging,  appertaining  to,   or 

proceeding  from.     The  Spaniards  use  the 

cognate  word  ropa,  but  in  a  more  limited 

lense.     Oar  word  "  robe  *'  has  the  same 

oiigin,  and  "  rubbish  "  comes  from  its  de- 

preciative  inflexion — robticcia.    An  Italian 

will  speak  of  his  wife  and  children,  as  well 


1 
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as  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  as  his  roba. 
A  mountain  is  the  roba  of  the  Tuscan, 
Roman,  or  Neapolitan  State,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  mist  rising  from  a  stream 
and  the  fish  caught  in  it,  are  alike  roba  di 
fiume — "river-stuflf."  The  traveller  will 
sometimes  have  his  dignity  offended  when 
he  hears  the  same  term  applied  to  him- 
self as  to  the  cloth  on  his  back — roba  di 
Francia  or  roba  cCInghiUerra  ;  or  when  bo 
hears  him9elf  spoken  of  as  '*  steam -stuff," 
because  he  happens  to  have  just  landed 
from  a  steam-boat.  Even  the  laws  and  in« 
stitulions  of  his  country,  and  the  doctrines 
or  observances  of  his  creed,  will  be  brought 
by  the  Italian  under  this  all-comprehensive 
term. 
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become  more  exorbitant ;  not  wholly  without  reason,  for  every- 
thing comes  from  other  parts — nothing  is  produced  in  the 
Maremma.  Milk,  butter,  fruit,  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  even 
bread  and  meat,  are  brought  from  a  distance ;  fowls  and  eggs, 
and  occasionally  fish  or  a  wild-boar  chop,  are  the  only  produce 
of  the  spot.  Com  is  not  yet  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
the  winter  population. 

Such  is  the  picture  I  drew  of  the  Maremma  in  1844.  Since 
that  date  the  district  between  Follonica  and  Cecina  has  so  much 
improved,  that  the  likeness  is  hardly  to  be  recognised.®  The 
swampy  jungle  has  in  many  parts  given  place  to  corn,  and  though 
malaria  still  reigns  in  the  hot  season,  its  influence  is  much 
modified  by  drainage  and  cultivation.  My  description,  however, 
still  applies  with  unabated  force  to  that  portion  of  the  coast  which 
extends  southwards  from  Follonica  to  Monte  Argentaro,  "  where 
the  country  presents  in  the  highest  degree  that  aspect  of  lonely 
and  savage  grandeur,  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Maremma." 

CampigHa  is  a  town  of  some  consequence,  having  2000  resident 
inhabitants;  but  in  the  cool  season  that  number  is  almost  doubled 
by  the  influx  of  the  labourers  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  who 
migrate  to  the  Maremma.  In  the  Locanda  of  Giovanni  Dini, 
I  experienced  great  civility  and  attention,  and  as  much  comfort 
as  can  be  expected  in  a  country  town,  oflF  the  high  road,  and 
where  the  tastes  and  whims  of  foreigners  are  not  wont  to  be 
studied.  Those  visitors  to  Populonia,  who  do  not  accept  the 
hospitalities  of  the  Desiderj,  and  who  do  not  seek  a  lodging  at 
Piombino,  cannot  do  better  than  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Giovanni  of  Campiglia. 

It  is  in  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campiglia,  that 
Vetulonia  was  long  supposed  to  be  situated.  Leandro  Alberti,  in 
1550,  first  gave  to  the  world  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  some 
ruins  in  a  dense  wood  hereabouts,  which,  from  the  name  of  the 
wood,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  the  hot  springs  of  Le  Caldane,  he 
concluded  to  be  the  remains  of  Vetulonia,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
Itulonium. 

He  asserts  that  between  the  Torre  di  S.  Vincenzo  and  the 
headland  of  Populonia,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  in  the 
midst  of  dense  woods,  is  a  spacious  inclosm'e  of  ancient  masonn*, 
composed  of  blocks  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  neatly  put  together. 

^  Tuscany  is  indebted  for  xnncli  of  this  improvement  to  the  assiduous  exertions  of  ber 
ate  benevolent  ruler,  Leopold  II. 
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and  without  cement;  the  wall  being  ten  feet  thick.  In  many 
parts  it  is  overthrown  to  the  foundations.  Within  this  are  many 
fountains,  or  reservoirSi-  almost  all  ruined  and  empty ;  besides 
certain  wells,  some  quite  choked  with  earth ;  mosaic  pavement 
of  marble  and  other  costly  stones,  but  much  ruined  ;  the  remains 
of  a  superb  amphitheatre,  in  which  lies  a  great  block  of  marble, 
inscribed  with  Etruscan  characters.  Both  within  and  around 
the  said  inclosure,  among  the  dense  thickets  and  underwood,  lie 
fragments  of  statues,  broken  capitals  and  bases  of  columns,  slabs, 
tablets,  tomb-stones,  and  such-like  remains  of  antiquity,  together 
with  very  thick  substructions  and  fragments  of  massive  waUing, 
which  he  thinks  belonged  to  some  temple  or  palace.  This  wood, 
he  says,  is  called  Selva  di  Vetletta,  and  the  ruins,  Vetulia ; 
which  he  takes  to  be  Vetulonia,  or  a  temple  called  Vitulonium. 
All  around  these  remains  are  ruined  fountains ;  and  two  miles 
beyond,  on  the  same  wooded  hills,  is  a  large  building,  where  alum 
is  prepared ;  and  three  nules  further,  are  the  mines,  where  iron 
ore  is  dug  up.  Following  the  said  hill,  which  faces  the  south, 
for  another  mile,  and  descending  to  its  foot,  you  find  the  marsh 
through  which  the  Comia  flows  to  the  sea.^ 

I  have  given  Alberti's  account  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  seek  for  the  ruins  he  describes. 

Though  Alberti's  opinion  as  to  this  being  the  site  of  Vetulonia, 
has  been  now  broached  for  three  centuries,  and  though  it  has 
been  adopted,  through  good  faith  in  his  statements,  by  almost 
every  subsequent  writer  on  Italian  antiquities,^  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  discover  a  vestige  of  the  ruins  he  pretends  to 
describe ;  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  doubted  their  existence, 
accounting  for  their  disappearance  by  the  density  of  the  forest 
which  covers  the  slopes  of  these  mountains.^     The  wood,  how- 


'  Albert!,  Descrittione  d'  Italia,  p.  27. 
Inghirami  (Eic.  di  Vetul.  p.  38)  tells  us 
that  Leandro  Albert!  did  not  describe  these 
ruins  from  his  personal  acquaintance,  but 
copied  a  nuuinscript  account  by  a  certain 
Zaccaria  Zacchio,  of  Volterra,  who  wrote 
long  before  him  ;  and  pronounces  the  above 
account  to  be  the  offspring  of  Zacchio's 
lively  imagination,  copied  by  the  credulous 
Alberti. 

*  Clover.  ItaL  Ant.  II.  p.  472  ;  Demp- 
ster, Etrur.  Reg.  II.  p.  432  ;  Ximenes, 
Marcoima  Sanese,  p.  24  ;  Targioni-Tozzettt, 
Viaggi  in  Toscana,  IV.  pp.  117,  268 ; 
Miiller,  Etrusk.  I.  pp.  211,  347  ;  Cramer, 


Anc.  Italy,  I.  p.  187.  Some  of  these 
writers  contented  themselves  with  repeating 
the  accounts  of  their  predecessors  ;  and 
even  those  who  had  travelled  along  this 
coast,  accepted  implicitly  the  assertion, 
carried  away  by  the  great  authority  of 
Cluverius,  who  gave  the  st-atement  te  the 
world  as  his  own,  at  least  without  acknow 
ledging  that  he  had  it  from  Alberti. 

'  Santi  (Viaggio,  III.  p.  189,  cited  by 
Inghir.  Ric.  di  Vetul.  p.  47)  sought  in  vain 
for  a  vestige  of  these  ruins  ;  yet  would  he 
not  impugn  the  authority  of  previous 
writ'Crs,  * '  although  no  one  had  been  able 
te  ascertaiu  the  site  of  the  ancient  and 
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ever,  would  not  afford  an  effectual  concealment,  for  it  is  cut  from 
time  to  time,  at  least  once  in  a  generation ;  so  that  any  ruiD» 
among  it  must,  since  Alberti's  da3'^s,  have  been  frequently  exposed 
for  years  together,  and  some  traditional  record  of  their  site  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  preserved  among  the  peasantry.  Inghirami  was 
the  first  to  impugn  Alberti's  credibility,  after  he  had  sought  in 
vain  for  these  ruins,  and  for  any  one  who  had  seen  them ;  but 
finding  that  no  one,  native  or.  foreigner,  had  ever  been  able  to 
discover  their  site,  he  concluded  them  to  have  existed  only  in 
Alberti's  imagination.'^  He  admits,  however,  the  currency  of 
such  rumours  along  this  coast ;  but  could  never  meet  with  any 
one  who  had  ocular  testimony  to  offer  as  to  the  existence  of  these 
ruins,  and  therefore  refers  such  traditions  to  their  probable 
8om*ce — the  statement  of  Alberti,  repeated  by  subsequent  writers, 
till  it  has  become  current  in  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry.^ 

My  own  experience  does  not  quite  agree  with  Inghirami's ;  for 
though  I  made  many  inquiries  at  Campiglia  and  Populonia,  not 
only  of  residents,  but  of  campagnuoli  and  shepherds,  men  whose 
life  had  been  passed  in  the  neighbouring  countiy,  I  could  not 
lejuTi  that  such  names  as  Vetulonia,  Vetulia,  or  even  Vetletta,  or 
Vetreta,  had  ever  been  heard  in  this  district ;  nothing  beyond 
the  Valle  al  Vetro  (Vetriera,  as  I  heard  it)  which  Inghirami 
speaks  of,  the  valley  below  Campiglia,  towards  the  Caldane— ft 
name  derived  from  the  glass-factories  formerly  existing  there,* 
traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  dross  from  the  furnaces. 

Though  the  ruins  Alberti  describes  are  not  now  to  be  found, 
that  there  was  an  Etruscan  population  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Campiglia  is  a  fact,  attested  by  tombs  that  have  been  opened  at 
Monte  Patone,  a  mile  below  the  town  on  the  road  to  Populonia. 
They  have  been  reclosed,  but  the  description  I  received  of  their 
form  and  contents — sarcophagi  with  reliefs,  and  recumbent  figures 


irrecoverably  lost  Vetulonia. "  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare  was  also  disappointed  in  his 
search  for  these  rains,  yet  did  not  call  in 
question  their  existence.  Classical  Tour,  I. 
p.  46.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Alberti's  description,  in  no  way  vague  or 
extravagant,  has  all  the  air  of  verity. 

*  Inghirami  investigated  all  this  country 
with  the  greatest  care,  but  could  find  no 
vestige  of  Alberti's  Vetulonia;  nor  even, 
among  the  traditions  of  the  peasantry,  a 
trace  of  the  name  Vetulia,  or  Vetletta,  which 
he  thinks  to  have  been  formed  by  Zacchio 


or  Alberti,  from  that  of  Vetreta,  which 
exists  in  several  spots  along  this  coast  vhff^ 
there  have  been  in  former  days  manufacton^ 
of  glass.  He  also  shows,  from  other  p' 
pably  absurd  statements  of  Alberti  vi^ 
regard  to  Populonia,  how  little  he  is  worthy 
of  confidence  in  sach  matters.  Bic  ^ 
Vetul.  pp.  40,  48,  49. 

«  Ric  di  Vetul.  p.  68.  To  this  soarte 
he  ascribes  the  tradition  of  the  HassetiB^ 
mentioned  above,  at  page  199. 

•  Ric  di  Vetul.  p.  89. 
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on  the  lids — fragments  of  bronze  armour,  embossed  with  lions, 
cocks,  boars,  serpents,  geese,  and  strange  chimseras,  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  or  heard  of  by  my  informants — and  pottery  of 
sundry  kinds — thoroughly  persuaded  me  of  their  Etruscan 
character. 

The  precise  site  of  this  Etruscan  town  I  did  not  ascertain.  It 
may  have  been  at  Campiglia  itself,  though  no  traces  of  such 
antiquity  are  now  to  be  seen  there.  In  fact,  were  we  to  trust  to 
such  blind  guides  as  Annio  of  Viterbo  ond  Leandro  Alberti,  we 
should  hold  that  Campiglia  was  founded  by  the  "  sweet-worded 
Jfestor,"  who  named  it  after  his  realm  of  P340S,  and  that  the 
syllable  Cam,  by  some  unexplained  means,  afterwards  stole  a 
march  on  the  old  appellation,  and  took  its  place  at  the  head  of 
'the  word. 

After  all,  it  is  a  mere  assumption,  founded  partly  on  Alberti's. 
description,  and  partly  on  the  hot  springs  at  Le  Caldane,  that 
^^etulonia  stood  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  there  is  no  statement 
:i]i  ancient  writers  which  should  lead  us  to  look  for  it  here,  rather 
't;han  elsewhere  along  the  coast.  But  the  fashion  was  set  by 
-Alberti,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  followed — fashions  in  opinion 
ickot  being  so  easily  cast  aside  as  those  in  dress.'^ 

Koman  remains  also  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 
1  heard  of  sundry  pieces  of  mosaic,  and  other  traces  of  Koman 
^VTllas,  that  had  been  recently  brought  to  light.® 

The  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  town  is  called  Campiglia 
"Vecchia,  but  there  are  no  remains  more  ancient  than  the  middle 
ges.     Forbear  not,  however,  to   ascend;   for  you  will  thence 
btain  one  of  the  most  magnificent  panoramas  in  all  Italy — 
Lere  mountain  and  plain,  rock  and  wood,  sea  and  sky,  lake, 

nia,  Eba,  Yolci,  Glusium,"  &c. 

*  Near  Campiglia  some  ancient  mines 
have  of  late  years  been  reopened  and  worked 
with  great  success  by  an  English  gentleman, 
who,  as  I  heard  the  story,  was  led  to  turn 
his  attention  to  this  spot  from  observing  the 
mention  made  by  Strabo  (Y.  p.  223)  of 
some  abandoned  mines  near  Populonia. 
Vide  aupraf  p.  200.  According  to  Dempster 
(IL  p.  432),  Campiglia  could  boast  of 
mines  of  a  richer  metal,  for  he  calls  it — 
"  argenti  fodinis  nuper  ditissima,  ac  monetiB 
officina."  In  the  mountains  of  Campiglia 
abo  are  quarries  of  white  marble,  to  irhieh 
the  Dnomo  of  Florence  is  more  indebted 
for  its  beautiful  incrustations  than  to  the 
marble  of  Carrara.     Bepetti,  I.  p.  421. 

p 


7  Gerhard   (Ann.    Inst.   1829,   p.    194) 
i^vx^gesls  three  causes,  which  may  have  given 
to  this  opinion.     The  hot  springs  of 
Caldane — the  reported  existence  of  the 
of  Yetulia,   Yetleta,   &c.,   in    the 
**«i^bourhood--and  **  the  order  in  which 
^W»lemy  mentions  Yetulonia,  after  having 
^^'^^d  Ruselle  and    Arretium  and  before 
nng  to  Suana,  Satumia,  and  Yolci.'* 
ath  regard  to  the  latter  reason,  nothing 
can  be  deduced  from  the  order  of 
-.  ph&ces  than  from  the  latitude  and 
^**^^tade  Ptolemy  assigns  them,  as  it  is 
^'^^^ient  they  follow  no  geographical  arrange- 
ment— **  Pisse,  Yolaterne,  Rusellse,  Faanlie, 
^^Oisia,  Arretium,  Cortona,  Acula,  Biturgia, 
Yetulonium,  Saena,  Suana,  Satur- 
VOL.  ir. 
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river,  and  island,  are  brought  together  into  one  mighty  spirit- 
Btii'ring  whole,  in  which  Nature  exults  in  undying  strength  and 
freshness. 

Turn  your  back  on  the  deep  valley  of  the  Comia  and  the  lofty 
mountains  inland,  and  let  your  eye  range  over  the  other  half  of 
the  scene.  Campiglia  lies  at  your  feet,  cradled  in  olive-groves, 
and  its  grey  feudal  castle,  in  ivy-grown  ruin,  scowls  over  the 
subject  town.  Now  glance  southward,  far  across  the  green  and 
red  Maremma  and  the  azure  bay  of  Follonica,  to  the  headland  of 
Troja,  with  the  islet  at  its  foot.  Far  beyond  it,  in  the  dim 
horizon,  you  will  perceive  another  island,  the  Giglio,  so  favourite 
a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Cometo.  To  the  west  of  it  rises  the 
lofty  islet  rock  of  Monte  Cristo.  Nearer  still,  the  many-peaked 
mass  of  Elba,  once  the  whole  realm  of  him  for  whom  Europe  was 
too  small,  towers  behind  the  heights  of  Piombino  ;  and  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  these  heights  gleams  the  castle  of  Populonia, 
overhanging  its  sail-less  port.  Due  west,  Capraja  rises  from  the 
blue  deep ;  and  far,  far  beyond,  the  snow-capped  mountains  of 
Corsica  faintly  whiten  the  horizon.  To  the  north-west,  seen 
through  a  gap  in  the  olive-clad  heights  on  wliich  you  stand,  is 
the  steep  islet-rock  of  Gorgona. 

How  delightful  at  times  is  ignorance  !     How  disenchanting  is 
knowledge !     Look  at  those  luxuriant,  variegated   woods,  those 
smiling  lakes  at  your  feet ;  admire  them,  rejoice  in  them— think 
not,  know  not,  that  for  half  the  year  they  "exhale  earth's  rottenest 
vapours,"  and  curdle  the  air  with  pestilence.     Let  yonder  castle 
on  its  headland  be  to  you  a  picturesque  object,  placed  there  but 
to  add  beauty  to  the  scene ;  listen  not  to  its  melancholy  isle  of 
desolation  and  departed  grandeur.     Those  islands,  studding  the 
deep,  may  be  barren,  treeless,  storm-lashed  rocks,  the  haunt  only 
of  the  fisherman,  or  forsaken  as  unprofitable  wildernesses;  but  to 
you  who  would  enjoy  this  scene,  let  them,  one  and  all,  be  what 
they  appear. 


"  Snmmer-isles  of  Eden,  lying 
In  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea. 
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APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    XLV. 

The  following  are  the  ancient  stations  and  distances  cm  the  Via  Aurelia, 
and  along  the  coast,  from  Cosa  northwards  to  Luna,  as  given  by  the  three 
itineraries : — 

VIA    AURELIA 
Continued  from  Vol.  I.,  p.  436. 
Itiherabt  or  Avtohistus. 


Coea 

Lacum  Aprilcm 

M.  P.  XXIL 

Salebronem 

XII. 

Manliana 

Villi. 

Populontmii 

XII. 

Vada  Yolaterrana 

XXV. 

Ad  Hercnlem 

XVIII. 

Pisaa 

XII. 

Papiiiana 

XI. 

Lunam 

•      XXIIII. 

itlRITDCK   ItIITKRABT  OF  ArTONXHUS. 


Amine,  flav. 

Portam  Herculis       M. 

P.  XXV. 

III. 

Almina,  flar. 

villi. 

Portum  Telamonis 

— 

FIqt.  Umbronis 

— 

Lacu  Aprile 

XVIII. 

Alma,  fium. 

XVIII. 

Scabros,  port. 

VI. 

Falesiam,  port. 

XVIII. 

Populonium,  port 

XIII. 

Vada,  port. 

XXX. 

Portom  Pisanum 

XVIII. 

Pusas,  fluv. 

vim. 

Lanam,  flur.  Macra 

XXX. 

pRUTiiraRRZAN  Tablr. 

Cosa 

Albinia,  fl.               M.  P.  Villi. 

Telamone 

nil. 

Hasta 

VIII. 

Umbro,  fl. 

Villi. 

fialeboma 

XII. 

Manliana 

Villi. 

Populonio 

XII. 

Vadis  Volateris 

X. 

Velinis 

X. 

Ad  Fines 

XIII. 

Piscinas 

VIII. 

Turrita 

XVI. 

Pisis 

VITTI. 

Fossis  Papirianis 

XI. 

Ad  Tabema  Frigida 

XII. 

Lunffi 

X. 

The  latter  distances  on  this  route,  as 
given  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  are  far 
from  correct,  and  those  given  by  the  Table 
are  still  more  inaccurate,  and  in  many 
cases  hardly  intelligible. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 

POPULONIA.— POPFiO.V/J . 

rroximii  Becnnim  resent  FopuloniB  litOB 

Qiw  naturalem  JuciC  in  mta  stnum 

Agnosci  nequeuat  levi  mouimenta  priuni 
UrandU  CDDsumpiiit  mcenia  tenipua  edax. 

Sola  manent  mtercoptia  reati^  muriB  ; 
Kuderibug  Utie  tecta  »ei>ulUi  jacent, — RuTlLlcs. 

So  long  they  traTtiled  vith  little  easf,  '; 

Till  that  at  latt  the;  to  a  castle  oime, 

Built  on  a  rocke  adjoyning  to  the  sena  ; 

It  vaa  nn  auncient  worke  of  intiqiie  fame 

And  woDilrDus  ati-ong  by  nature  and  b;  akilfal  frame. 

SntsoL 

From  FoUonica  tliei-e  are  two  ways  to  Populonia — one  sloi*^ 
the  sandj-  strip  of  shore,  called  II  Tombolo,  to  Piombino,  fift«*^_ 
miles  distant,'  and  thence  six  miles  further  over  the  moimtiui> 

>  FiombiDO  isnotsD  ancient  site.    Here,  tar.  5S,  SB.     Between  Pollonica  and  ?i°^^ 

bovever,  a  beautiful  votive  alatue  of  Apollo  biao,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  ItW'  '^^ 

in  bronw  waa  found  in  the  aea  name  years  the  Porto  de'  Falieai,  tbe  Paleria  of  ^'^^S 

since,  haiiog  a  Greek   injcrijjtion  on  ita  (I.  371),  the  Faleaia  Fortos  of  lbs  KiT^^ 

foot— ABANAIAI  AEKATAN— it  ia    now  time  Itineni?,  see  page  211.     The  ii»jt^ 

in  the  LouTte.    &[.  Letronne  tbinka  it  may  bonring  lagoon,  of  which  Rntiliua  if'^^' 

hare  decor&ted  aome  temple  of  llinerva  in  la  that  into  which  theComiaemptittiW^^' 

the  neighbouring  Etruscan  city  of  ]'opu-  Repetti  (IV.  p.  2S3)  aayi  the  anciatp^*^ 

Ionia.      Ann.   Inst.   1834,   p)).    19S-2-22.  u  now  mnch  cboiced  by  the  depaiUb<^ 

Tar.  d'Agg.  D.  1.     Moo.    Ined.   Inst.  I.  that  rirer.  J 
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the  other  by  the  raUroad  as  far  as  the  Campiglia  station,  and 
then  across  the  Maremma.  The  former  road,  in  fine  weather,  is 
practicable  for  a  carriage  throughout. 

From  Campiglia  Station  to  Populonia  there  is  a  direct  road  of 
seven  miles  across  the  plain.  When  I  did  it  many  years  since, 
this  track  was  practicable  only  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  for  the 
jungle  stretched  from  the  Leghorn  road  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
heights  of  Pojiulonia.  The  wood  was  dense  enough  in  parts,  yet 
I  could  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  castle-crowned  headland 
to  which  I  was  bound.  The  ground  was  swampy;  the  paths,  mere 
tracks  made  by  the  cattle  ;  yet  such  difficulties  were  in  time  over- 
come, and  I  was  approaching  Populonia,  when  I  encountered  a 
more  formidable  obstacle  in  a  flock  of  sheep.  Not  that,  like  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  or  his  heroic  prototype,  Ajax  Telamonius, 
I  took  them  for  foes  to  be  subdued ;  but  some  half-a-dozen  dogs, 
their  guardians,  lai'ge  and  fierce  as  wolves,  threatened  to  dispute 
my  further  progress.  Seeing  no  shepherd  at  hand  to  calm  their 
fury,  and  not  caring  to  fight  a  passage,  or  to  put  Ulysses*  example 
and  Pliny's  precept  into  practice,  and  sit  down  quietly  in  their 
midst,^  I  made  a  detour  by  the  sea-shore,  where  a  range  of  sand- 
hills concealed  me  from  their  view.  Here  the  sand,  untrodden 
perhaps  for  ages,  lay  so  loose  and  deep  that  I  verified  the  truth  of 
the  saying — 

Chi  vnol  patir  nel  mondo  una  gran  pena, 
Borma  diritto,  o  cammini  per  arena. 

This  was  the  beach  of  the  celebrated  port  of  Populonia,  once  the 
^hief  mart  of  Etruscan  commerce  ;  but  not  a  sail,  not  even  a  skiff 
low  shadowed  its  waters,  which  reflected  nothing  but  the  girdle 
)f  j'^ellow  sand-hills,  and  the  dark  headland  of  Populonia,  with  the 
;urreted  ruins  on  its  crest,  and  the  lonely  Tower  of  Baratti  at  its 
bet.  It  was  the  scene  delineated  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of 
his  chapter. 

It  is  a  steep  ascent  up  the  olive-clad  slope  to  Populonia.  Just 
>efore  reaching  the  Castle,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall  is  passed, 
itretching  along  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
he  finest  fragment  of  the  Etruscan  fortifications. 

The  Castle  of  Populonia  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Italian 
eudal  fortress  ;  its  turrets  and  machicolated  battlements  make  it 
IS  picturesque  an  object  as  its  situation  renders  it  prominent  in 

3  Homer  (Odya.  ZIV.  31)  tells  us  that  stick  drop.  Pliny  (VIII.  61)  also  nys 
Qiysaea,  on  being  attacked  by  the  dogs  of  that  you  may  calm  dogs'  fury  by  sitting 
EoDLseus,  knowingly  sat  down,  and  let  his      down  on  the  ground. 
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the  scenery  of  this  district.  The  ancient  family  of  the  Desideij 
have  been  the  hereditary  lords  of  Populonia  for  centuries ;  and 
though  the  donjon  and  keep  are  no  more,  though  the  ramparts 
are  not  manned,  and  no  warder  wmds  his  horn  at  the  strangers 
approach,  the  Desiderj  still  dwell  within  the  castle -walls,  in  the 
midst  of  their  dependents,  retaining  all  the  patriarchal  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  the  olden  time,  without  its  tyranny ;  and  with 
hospitaUty  in  no  age  surpassed,  welcome  the  traveUer  mth  open 
doors.  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
this  amiable  family  as  they  were  absent  at  the  time  of  my  visit; 
but  my  friend,  Mr.  Ainsley,  who  in  the  previous  spring  had 
visited  Populonia,  was  persuaded — comi>elled  I  may  say — to  stay 
a  week  at  the  Castle,  finding  it  impossible  to  refuse  the  urgent 
hospitaUty  of  the  Cavaliere.  It  is  refreshing  to  experience  such 
cordiality  in  a  foreign  land — to  find  that  hospitality  which  we  are 
apt  to  regard  as  peculiarly  of  British  growth,  flourishing  as 
luxuriantly  in  another  soil.  However  reluctant  to  receive  such 
attentions  from  strangers,  in  a  case  like  this  where  there  is  no 
inn,  nor  so  much  as  a  wineshop  where  refreshment  may  be  had» 
one  feels  at  liberty  to  trespass  a  little.  This  dependence,  how- 
ever, on  the  good  oflSces  of  others  is  likely  to  interfere  with 
liberty  of  action,  and  might  be  no  slight  inconvenience,  were  the 
antiquities  of  Populonia  very  extended  or  numerous.  As  it  is, 
the  traveller  may  drive  over  in  the  morning  from  Piombino,  five 
miles  distant,  or  even  from  Campiglia,  see  thoroughly  tlie 
remains  at  Populonia,  and  return  before  sunset  the  same  day. 

There  are  few  relics  of  antiquity  extant  at  Populonia  beyond 
its  walls,  which  may  be  traced  in  fragments  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  showing  tlie  Etruscan  cit}'  to  have  had  a  circuit  of  little 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.*^  The  area  thus  inclosed  is  of  the 
form  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  the  shank-end  towards  tlle^ 
north-east.  These  dimensions  i^lace  Populonia  in  the  rank  of  an 
inferior  city,  which  must  have  derived  its  importance  from  its 
situation  and  commerce,  rather  than  from  the  abundance  of  its 
population. 

Populonia  can  hardly  have  been  one  of  the  Twelve  chief  cities 
of  the  Etruscan  Confederation.  Nothing  said  of  it  by  ancient 
writers  marks  it  as  of  such  importance ;  and  the  only  statement 
that  can  in  any  way  be  construed  to  favour  such  a  view,  is  made 
by  liivy,  who  mentions  it  among  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria, 

'  Micairs  Han  of  Populonia  (Ant.  Fop.  Itol.  tav.  II.)  makes  the  circuit  of  the  walls  to 
be  more  than  8000  feet 
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but  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  that  state  had  long  been  subject 

to  Roman  domination.^     The  authority  of  Servius,   indeed,  is 

directly  opposed  to  that  view,  in  the  three  traditions  he  records 

of  it : — first,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Corsicans,   "  after  the 

establishment  of  the  Twelve  cities  of  Etruria ;  '*  secondly,  that 

it  was  a  colony  of  Volaterr® ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Volaterrani 

took  it  from  the  Corsicans.^    At  any  rate,  it  was  an  inferior  and 

dependent  town  in  Etruscan  times,  and  its  consequence  arose 

firom  its  commerce,  from  its  being  a  great  naval  station,  and  also 

from  the  strength  of  its  position,  which  enabled  it  to  defy  the 

attacks   of  pirates,   to  which   cities    on    this    coast  were  then 

subject.^    Moreover,  it  was  the  grand  depot  and  factory  of  the 

iron  of  Elba,  which,  as  at  the  present  day,  was  not  smelted  in 

the  island,  but  brought  for  that  purpose  to  the  neighbouring 

continent.^ 

The  antiquity  of  Populonia  is  undoubted.     Virgil  represents  it 

sending  forces  to  the  assistance  of  JEneas,  and  bears  testimony 

^to  its  importance  in   early  times.^    Yet  we   find  no  historical 

xnention  of  this  city  till  the  end   of  the  Second  Punic   War. 

AVhen  Scipio  made  a  demand  on  the  resources  of  the  province  of 

lEtruria  to  supply  his  fleet,  each  of  the  principal  cities  furnished 

't:hat  in  which  it  abounded — Caere  sent  com  and  other  provision^; 

Tarquinii,  sailcloth;  Volaterrse,  ship-tackle  and  com;  Arretium, 

csorn,  weapons,  and  sundry  implements ;  Perusia,  Clusium,  and 

Xlasellfie,  com  and  fir  for  ship-building ;  and  Populonia,  iron.^ 

Like  Yolaterrae,  Populonia  sustained  a  siege  from  the  forces  of 


*  Liv.  XXVIIL  45.  Livy  can  only  mean 
'^liat  Populonia  at  the  time  referred  to  was 
^mong  the  first  cities  of  the  Roman  prorince 
^^f  Etmria.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
^^  Niebohr  (I.  p.  118,  Bag.  trans. )  suggests, 
^luikt  Populonia,  though  not  one  of  the 
^^rigiiuJ  Twelve  Cities,  may  in  after  times 
^ave  taken  the  place  of  some  one  already 
Extinct— perhaps  Vetulonia,  ''if  the  topo> 
^iraphj  be  correct  which  places  Vetulonia 
^«»r  it." 

«  Serr.  ad  Vii^.  JEn.  X.  172.  MiUingen 
l^umia.  Anc.  Ital.  p.  163),  from  the  cha- 
of  certain  coins  of  Populonia,  attri- 
the  foundation  of  the  town  to  the 
during  their  settlement  in  Cor- 
and  thinks  it  possible  that  they  may 
^tere  long  held  possession  of  it. 

•  Stnbo  (V.  p.  223),  and  Pliny  (III.  8) 
t«Q  ns  it  waft  the  only  one  of  the  ancient 


Etruscan  cities  which  was  situated,  pro* 
perly  speaking,  on  the  sea.  Whence  it  is 
evident  that  Telamon,  Graviscie,  Pyrgi, 
and  the  other  places  on  this  coast  were  not 
cities ;  probably  mere  landing-places — ports 
to  the  great  cities  in  their  vicinity.  Even 
Cosa,  though  similarly  situated  to  Popu- 
lonia, was  not,  from  its  small  size,  entitled 
to  rank  as  a  city.  See  MUller's  remarks, 
Etrusk.  I.  p.  348. 

7  Strabo,  loc.  cit.  ;  Varro,  ap.  Serv.  ad 
^n.  X.  174;  Pseudo-Aristot.  de  Mirab. 
Auscult.  c.  95. 

»  Virg.  Mn.  X.  172.  While  the  whole 
isknd  of  Elba  sent  only  800  warriors, 
Pop«ionia  sent  600 — 

Sexcentos  iUi  dederat  Populonia  m&ter 
Expertos  belli  juvenes  ;  ast  Uva  trecentoE. 

»  Lit.  XXVIII.  45. 
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SjUa,  arid  was  almost  desti'oyed  by  the  victor ;  for  Sti'abo,  who 
visited  it  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  snys  the  place  would  have 
been  an  utter  deseii;,  were  it  not  that  the  temples  and  a  few  of 
the  houses  were  still  standing ;  ^  even  the  port  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  was  better  inhabited.  It  seems  never  to  have  recovered  from 
this  blow,  though  we  find  it  subsequently  mentioned  among  the 
coast- towns  of  Etruria.*  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of 
our  era  it  was  in  utter  ruin,  and  the  description  Rutilius  gives  of 
it,  is  quite  applicable  to  its  present  condition.^  Micali  ascribes 
its  final  destruction  to  the  Saracens  in  a.d.  826  and  828;*  bat 
Repetti  makes  it  more  than  two  centuries  earlier,  referring  it  to 
the  Lombards  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.^ 

Within  the  walls  of  Populonia  are  to  be  seen  a  line  of  six 
parallel  vaults,  concamerationes,  sometimes  erroneously  called  an 
amphitheatre  ;  a  curious  piece  of  mosaic,  with  a  variety  of  fishes;* 
and  some  reservoirs  of  water — all  of  Boman  times.  Nothing  is 
Etruscan  within  the  walls.  On  the  highest  ground  is  a  tower» 
where  the  French  established  a  telegraph.  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  there  was  a  look-out  tower  on  this  promontor},  to 
watch  the  arrival  of  the  tunny-fish;^  just  as  is  the  practice  at  the 
present  day  along  the  coasts  of  Italy.  It  may  have  stood  on  this 
height,  which  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  Mediterranean, 
though  Repetti  thinks  it  probably  occupied  the  eastern  cliff, 
which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Punto  della  TonnareUa. 
From  this  **  specular  mount "  you  perceive  that  Populonia  is 
situated,  as  Strabo  describes  it,  "  on  a  lofty  promontory,  sinking 
abruptly  to  the  sea,  and  forming  a  peninsula."  The  Castle  hides 
the  view  of  the  bay  ;  but  on  the  north  the  coast  is  seen  trending 
away  in  a  long  low  line  towards  the  mountains  around  Leghoiu; 


'  Juno  had  a  temple  at  Populonia. 
Macrob.  Sat  III.  11.  And  there  was  a 
very  ancient  and  curious  statue  of  Jupiter 
here,  hewn  from  the  trunk  of  an  enormous 
vine.  Pliny  (XIV.  2)  speaks  of  it  as 
extant  in  his  day,  though  of  great  antiquity 
-—tot  KTis  incorruptum. 

2  Mela.  II.  4.  Plin.  III.  8.  Ptolemy 
(p.  68,  ed.  Bert.)  even  calls  it  a  city. 

3  Rutil.  Itin.  I.  401-412.  See  the 
heading  to  this  Chapter. 

*  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  I.  p.  150. 

*  Repetti,  IV.  p.  580. 

*  See  Bull.  Inst.  1843,  p.  150,  for  an 
account  of  this  mosaic  from  the  i^en  of 
Inghirami.  who  mentions  the  various  fish 


under  their  technical  names. 

'  Strabo,  loc  cit. — OvrMxricovcioir.  Hoi* 
stenius  (Annot.  ad  Cluv.  p.  29)  inteipret* 
this  word  as  piacatio  tkunnorum  ;  and  does 
not  think  there  waa  any  tower.    Bat  b* 
stands  alone  in  this  opinion.     It  waa  P^     _ 
bably  this  same  tower  which  was  standing  ^ 
in  the  time  of    Rutilius,    four  centorie 
later,  who  speaks  of  a  beacon-tower  on        _ 
fortifications,  instead  of  a  Pharos  boilt  «^^ 
usmU  on  the  mole  ;  so  that  a  double  ps^ " 
pose  was  served  (I.  408-8) — 

Castellum  geminos  hominum  fundani  i^ 

usus, 
Pnesidium  terris,  indiciumque  hetia 
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nd  even  the  snowy  Apennines  above  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  may  be 
escricd  in  clear  weather.  As  the  eye  sweeps  round  the  horizon 
f  waters,  it  meets  the  steep  rock  of  Goi^ona,  then  the  larger 
nd  nearer  island  of  Capraja,  and,  if  the  weather  he  very  clear, 


a.  Line  of  the  Btnuoui  wttlb.  /.  Cburch  of  9.  Cerbone. 

(.  CoDcsmentianes  with  Bin  vaultii.  g.  Aucient  rem&ins,  m&rliiiig  the  lite 

e.  Hodeni  Tillage.  of  the  doclEjanl, 

d.  Torre  di  Ban^U.  h.  FerenDial  fouatain. 

e,  iltiaic  p&TemenL 

lie  mountain-crests  of  Corsica  beyond.  But  tliose  of  Sardinia 
x«  not  visible,  though  Strabo  has  recorded  his  experience  to  the 
ontraiy,  and  Macaulay,  on  his  authority,  has  sung  of 

"  ieft-girt  Popalonja, 
Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia'*  snowj  mountain-tops 
Flinging  the  BOathem  akj." 

^'^tn  were  the  distance  not  too  great,  the  broad  mass  of  Elba 
"oidk  fills  the  south-western  liorizon,  would  efifectually  conceal 
"*etQ  from  the  view.  That  island  rises  i«  a  long  line  of  dark 
P*aks,  the  loftiest  of  which  on  the  right  is  Monte  Campana ;  and 
**e  highest  at  the  other  end  of  the  range,  is  crowned  by  the  town 
^  Rio.     Midway  lies  the  Bay  of  Portofemyo,  so  called  from  its 
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Bhipments  of  iron  ore;  and  the  tonn  itself,  the  court  of  the  exiled 
Emperor,  is  visible  on  a  rock  jutting  into  the  bay." 

The  finest  portions  of  the  Etruscan  walla  lie  on  this  western 
side  of  Populonia,  and  from  the  magnitude  of  the  masonrj-  are 
appropriately  termed  "  I  Massi."  Tliey  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.     They  are  formed  of  blocks,  less  rectangular. 


perhaps,  than  those  of  Volterra,  but  laid  horizontally,  though  «■' 

with  little  regularity.     More  care  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  -f^ 

on  smoothing  the  sui'face  of  the  raasonrj-  than  on  its  arrange-  —  -" 

ment;  and  it  is  often  vain  to  attempt  to  count  the  number  of  "*«' 


more  than  15  miles.  H« 
to  that  iataocl  miut  ilo  ho 
Piombino — betl*r  from  i 
wbich  it  is  oul;  8  mil 
whence  tbere  ia  a  rcgiilw 
Ab  tbe  isbtnd  Iwlonged  to  the  Etrnaians, 
remains  of  that  peojile  may  be  eipected  to 
exist  tbeni,  but  I  have  never  beanl  of  Bucb 
being  iliscovered  ;  and  I  have  bad  no  op- 
portunit;  of  viai  ting  it  for  penoaal  recesTch. 
Sir  Richard  C.  Hoare  describes  some  ancient 
remains  at  Le  Urotte,  opposite  Fortofer- 
tajo,  aod  on  Capo  Caatella,  where  tbej  ore 
called  the  "Palazzo  della  Begina  dell' 
Elba," — be  coniidera  both  lo  be  of  the 


from    Popa- 

Elba  is  not 

iniUcale  them  a«  Roman.— Classical  Tont, 

would  cross 

I.  pp.  23.  26.     Elba,  bowcTer,   has  mom 

FoUonica  or 

interest  for  tbe  naturalist  than    for  tie 

atter,    from 

antiquary.      It    i»,    as    Repetti    observes, 

distant,    and 

Downed  from  the  ilajs  of  the  Romans  (■! 
lupra,  page  215(,  and  VirgU  (in.  X.  17*1 
tnil;  c^s  Elba, 
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courses,  as  blocks  of  very  different  heights  lie  side  by  side. 
None  of  them  are  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  some  at  Fiesole  and 
Volterra.*  But  the  frequent  splitting  of  the  rock  often  renders 
it  difficult  to  determine  their  original  size  and  form  ;  and  in  parts 
gives  them  a  very  irregular  character.^  In  other  parts,  more  to 
the  south,  the  walls  are  composed  of  long  and  very  shallow 
courses,  the  rock  having  there  a  tendency  to  split  in  thin  lamina. 
As  in  all  other  Etruscan  walling,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
[^ement  and  cramping. 

In  every  part  of  the  circuit,  the  walls  of  Populonia  are  em- 
bankments only,  never  rising  above  the  level  of  the  city,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  at  Yolterra  and  at  Cosa.  In  no  part  are 
Lhey  now  to  be  seen  more  than  ten  or  t>telve  feet  in  height. 

The  other  Etruscan  remains  of  Populonia  are  a  few  tombs  in 

lie  surrounding  slopes.     About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 

vails  to  the  south,  are  some  sepulchres,  called,  like  the  vaults 

n  the  theatre  of  Fiesole,  Le  Buche  delle  Fate — "the  Fairies' 

Jens."     They  are  hollowed  in  low  cliffs  of  yellow  sandstone, 

jid  have  passages  cut  down  to  them,  as  in  the  southern  part  of 

Ctruria,  but  have  no  monumental  fagade.     They  seem  to  have 

»een  circular,  but  the  rock  is  so  friable  that  the  original  form  is 

learly  destroyed.     How  long  they  have  been  opened  I  could  not 

^am.     They  are  not  to  be  found  without  a  guide,  as  the  path  to 

lem  lies  through  a  dense  wood  of  tall  lentiscus. 

On  the  hill  to  the  east  of  Populonia,  and  about  one  mile  from 

e  castle,  are  other  tombs,  opened  in  1840  by  Signor  Francois ; 

fl    known  by  the   name   of  Le   Grotte.     They  are  within  a 

pulus ;  and  other  similar  mounds,  probably  containing  tombs, 

\  on  this  spot.^     The  tombs  were  constructed  of  slabs  put 

fhe  block  marked  a  in  the  woodcut  is  rectangular  ;  but  if  carefully  examined  it 

b  in.  by  2  ft  6  in.  — that  marked  h  is  will  be  generally  found  that  the  most  irre- 

«  in.  by  2  ft.  2  in.     The  largest  I  gular  are  mere  splittingsfrom  larger  blocks; 

vfind  was  7  feet  in  length ;  few  are  for  the  rock,   a  schistose  sand -stone,  has 

'Ihan  2  feet  in   height,  and  many  split,   perhaps  from  the  superincumbent 

than  one.     It  may  be  obserred  weight,  and  often  diagonally,  so  as  to  con- 

at  Volterra  and  other  sites   in  vert  a  quadrangular  mass  into  two  or  more 

Etruria,  that  the  smallest  and  of  triangular  form ;  an  example  of  which 

blocks    are    generally  at    the  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  218.     In 

if  to  make  a  good  foundation  truth,  it  is  singular  to  observe  how  closely 

r  masses.  this  masonry  in  some  parts  resembles  the 

walls  of  Populonia    have    been  natural  rock,  when  split  by  time  or  the 

gonal  (Oerbard,  Memor.  Inst.  I.  elements.     The  most  irregular  masses,  how- 

t  I  could  perceive  nothing  to  ever,  are  trapezoidal  or  triangular;  and 

h  a  nomenclature.     It  is  true  horizontality  is  throughout  the  distinctive 

ieoes  are  often  inserted  to  fill  character  of  the  roasoniy. 

and  few  blocks  are  strictly  -  Inghiremi,  Bull.  Inst.  1843,  p.  148. 
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together  without  cement.  They  had  already  been  rifled  of  their 
most  precious  contents  in  former  ages,  so  .that  little  was  learnt 
of  the  sepulchi*al  furniture  of  Populonia.^  Some  painted  vases, 
however,  with  both  black  and  red  figures,  have  been  found  in 
the  slopes  near  the  sea. 

Not  a  vestige  now  remains  of  the  docks  or  slips  which  Strabo 
tells  us  anciently  existed  at  Populonia.* 

We  learn  from  coins  that  the  Etruscan  name  of  this  city  was 
"  PuPLUNA,'*° — a  name  wliich  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Etruscan  Bacchus — "Phuphluns  ;  "^  as  Mantua  was  from  the 
Etruscan  Pluto — Mantus;  if  it  be  not  rather  a  compound  word; 
for  "  Luna  "  being  found  in  the  names  of  three  Etruscan  towns, 
all  on  this  coast — Luna,  Pup-luna,  Vet-luna — seems  significant 
of  a  maritime  character.*^ 

Populonia  is  one  of  the  few  Etruscan  cities  of  which  coins, 
unquestionably  genuine,  have  been  found.  They  are  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  of  bronze,  and  generally  have  one  or  two  small  K  f  ^11 
•crosses,  which  mark  theu'  value.  The  emblems  are  often  signi —  m-ii- 
ficant  of  the  commerce  of  the  town.  The  head  of  Vulcan ;  sm^  a 
hammer  and  tongs,  on  the  reverse — in  allusion  to  its  iron — 
foundries.     The   head   of  Mercury ;   a  caduceus   and   trident 


[d 


indicative  of  its  commerce  and  maritime  importance.     The  headE^-^d 
of  Minerva ;  an  owl,  with  a  crescent  moon  and  two  stars.®    Bur-«:^nt 


^  The  ezcavatioiis  made  here  in  1850  by 
No^I  des  Vergers  in  conjunction  with  Fran- 
^oisy  were  profitless  from  the  same  cause. 
The  last  excavations  on  this  siie  were  made 
by  Dr.  Schliemann,  of  Trojan  celebrity,  bat 
ISO  far  aa  I  can  learn  they  proved  fruitiess. 
His  selection  of  an  Etruscan  site  for  his 
enterprise  was  not  felicitous. 

*  Strabo,  V.  p.  223. 

*  It  is  sometimes  written  "Puplaha," 
or  contracted  into  *'  Pop."  The  town  was 
<ULlled  Populonia  by  Virgil,  Servius,  Mela, 
and  Butilius— Populonii,  by  Livy — and 
Poplonium,  or  Fopulonium,  by  Strabo,  tiie 
Pseudo-Aristotle,  Stephanus,  Ptolemy,  and 
the  Itineraries. 

'  Bacchus  is  so  designated  on  several 
Etruscan  mirrors — e.ff.  that  which  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  I.  of  this  work. 
See  Gerhard,  Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf.  83,  84, 
90.  Micali  (Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  173) 
mrould  derive  Populonia  from  this  source  ; 
and  so  also  Gerhard  (Ann.  Inst.  1833,  p. 
193      Gottheiten  der   Etrusker,   p.   29). 


But  may  it  not  be,  on  the  contrary,  th 
the  god  took  this  name  from  the  town, 
Venus  did  hers  of  Cypris  and  Cytb 
from   her  favourite    islands!    It  is 
improbable    that     the     Etruscan 
"  Pupli,"  '*  Puplina"  (PubUus),  had 
affinity  to  **  Pupluna." 

'   Ut  suprOf  page  67. 

^  Another  type  of  Populonia  is  a 
head,  helmets,  with  a  fish  by  its  si* 
this    Lansi    thinks  refers    to  the  i 
fisheries  mentioned  by  Strabo.    Other 
have  a  wild-boar — an  apt  emblem  of 
Maremma ;  or  a  lion,  about  to  seise 
prey,  M'hich  Millingen  thinks  is  an  imii 
tion  of  an  Ionic  coin.     One  mentioned 
Eckhel,  with  a  female  head  covered  wi 
lionN  skin,  and  a  club  on  the  re 
Miiller  considers  significant  of  the 
origin  of  the  Etruscans.    Many  of  the 
of  Populonia  have  the  peculiarity  of 
the  reverse  quite  bare.     For  deBcripti< 
and  illustrations  of  these  coins,  see  P 
Paialip.  in  Dempst.  tab.  V.  S~5  ; 
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the  most  remarkable  type  on  the  coins  of  Populonia  is  the 
Gorgoneion;  not  here  "  the  head  of  the  fair-cheeked  Medusa — "^ 

"  A  woman's  countenance  with  serpent  locks/*— 

as  it  is  represented  by  the  sculptors  of  later  Greece  and  of 
Etruria,  and  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  his  celebrated  picture ; 
but  a  monstrous  fiend-like  visage,  just  as  in  the  subjoined  wood- 
cut,^ with  snaky  hair,  gnasliing  tusks,  and  tongue  lolling  out  of 


*'  The  open  mouth,  that  seemed  to  containo 
A  full  good  pecke  within  the  utmost  brim, 
AU  set  with  yron  teeth  in  raunges  twaine. 
That  terrifide  his  foes,  and  armed  him. 
Appearing  like  the  mouth  of  Orcus  grieslj  grim. 


*» 


STRUSOAN  aOROOXEIOir. 


Stffiio,  II.  pp.  27,  81,  tay.  II.  1-3 ; 
Ificali,  Ant  Pop.  Ital«  tav.  115  ;  Ital.  av. 
Bom.  tay.  59-61 ;  Mon.  Ined.  p.  348,  et 
weq.  Uy.  54.  Mailer,  Btmsk.  I.  pp.  323, 
330 ;  Mionnet,  Med.  Ant.  I.  pp.  101-2  ; 
SnppL  I.  pp.  199-203;  Sestisi,  Geog. 
Knmis.  II.  p.  5 ;  Millingen,  Numis.  Anc. 
Italie,  p.  163  ef  9eq.\  cf.  Capranesi,  Ann. 
Inst.  1840,  p.  204  ;  Abeken,  Mittelitalien, 
W.  11.  1^. 

•  Pindar,  Pyth.  XII.  28. 

^  This  cat  is  taken  from  a  yase  of  Chiusi, 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Etruscan 
Chngoneion. 

The  Gorgon's    head,   according  to  the 


Orphic  doctrines,  was  a  symbol  of  the 
lunar  disk.  Epigenes,  ap.  Clem.  Alexand. 
Strom.  V.  p.  676,  ed.  Potter. 

A  singular  opinion  has  been  broached  by 
Dr.  Leyezow  of  Berlin^that  the  type  of 
the  GK)rgon  of  antiquity  was  nothing  but 
an  ape  or  ourang-outang,  seen  on  the 
African  coast  by  some  early  Greek  or 
Phoenician  mariner  ;  and  that  its  ferocious 
air,  its  horrible  tusks,  its  features  and  form 
caricaturing  humanity,  seized  on  his  imagi- 
nation, which  reproduced  the  monster  ia 
the  series  of  his  myths.  See  a  review  of 
Levezow's  work  by  the  Due  de  Luynes, 
Ann.  Inst.  1834,  pp.  311-332. 


CHAPTER   XLVII. 

MOSELLE.— SUSELL^. 

Jam  silrs  steriles,  et  putres  nibare  tninci 
AsBaiBCi  pressure  ilomos,  et  tcmpU  Deoram, 
Jam  \iudk  nuIiFc  teneDt.  ac  tota  t«guBlur 
•Fer^nui  dumetis  ;  ct  jam  ixriiire  mine — LtCiK. 

From  Follonica  to   Grosseto  by  railroRtl,  there  are  42  kU<*^^ 
metres  or  25  miles.     There  is  a  track  along  the  coast  direct  U-^' 
Castiglion  della  Peseaja,  leaving  the  Torre  di  Troja,  the  Trajann  *^*^"^ 
Portus  of  antiquity,^  to  the  right.     Tlie  rail-road  leaves  the  coa^^*  ■'^ 
at  Follonica,  and  runs  inland  for  half  the  way  tliroagh  a  lon^  *^l 
barren  valley,  between  heiglita  covered  with  brushwood,  on  whic^  "^^ 
to  the  right  stand  the  villages  of  Scarhno,  Gavorrano,  Caldan^  -*^* 
and  Giuncarico.     At  the  foot  of  the  heights,  below  Gavorrano,  is  -*^  ** 
the  station  of  Potassa,  witli  its  Locanda,  nine  miles  &om  Follonica^^^  *' 
Beyond  Giuncarico,  the  scenerj'  begins  to  improve,  and  Colonn^ -*-^^* 
di  Buriano  on  a  wooded  height  three  miles  to  the  right,  is  a  pic  ■^^^^  '^' 
turesque  feature  in  tlie  landscape.     This  is  supposed  to  be  th»  ^^^^ 
Colonia,  near  which,  in  the  year  of  Rome  529,  took  place  th--*^^ 
great  rout  of  U»e  Gauls,  commonly  called  the  battle  of  Telamon^  -*"' 


'  Ftol.  Gcog.  p.  63,  eil.  Bert.  mentioDS  CoIodib  (some  nadingi  bife 

=  It  ia  Frontiniia    Strat.   I.  2,   7)  w'.-n       PoplonU)  in  tie  nte  of  tfut  battle.      PoI^E:^  ^' 
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At  Lupo,  a  wretched  cabaret — a  mere  wolf's  den — ^j'ou  emerge 
from  the  valley,  into  a  vast,  treeless,  houseless  moor,  or  rather 
swamp,  called  the  Lago  Castiglione,  the  Lacus  Prelius  or  Aprilis 
of  antiquity,  which  realises  all  your  worst  conceptions  of  the 
Maremma,  its  putrescent  fens,  its  desolate  scenery.  The  railway 
makes  a  wide  circuit  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  crossinig  the  valley 
of  the  Bruna,  where  many  villages  gleam  from  the  distant  hill- 
slopes,  tlie  last  of  them  being  Monte  Pescali  on  an  olive-clad, 
triple-towered  height,  two  miles  from  the  station.  Here  the  line 
forks,  one  branch  turning  inland  up  the  valley  of  the  Orcia  to 
Montalcino  and  Siena.  If  the  morass  have  its  hon*ors,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  linger  amid  them,  for  the  train  soon  reaches  the 
gates  of  Grosseto. 

Grosseto,  the  capital  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  stands  on  the 
very  level  of  the  plain.  It  has  five  thousand  inhabitants — a 
population  almost  doubled  in  winter;  and  in  comparison  with 
the  towns  and  villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  seems  an  oasis  of 
civilisation ;  for  it  has  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  hanging 
gardens  on  its  rampai'ts,  a  small  but  pretty  cathedral,  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  glories  of  Siena,  a  theatre,  and  an  inn,  **  La 
Stella  d'ltalia,"  whose  praises  I  cannot  express  better  than  by 
saying  it  is  the  best  in  the  Maremma,  between  Pisa  and  Rome. 
The  padrone,  Signore  Civinini,  is  successor  to  the  widow 
Palandri,  formerly  known  far  and  wide  throughout  the  Maremma 
— ^not  only  for  the  excellence  of  her  accommodation,  but  for 
her  boast  of  having  resided,  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  more  than 
sixty  years  at  Grosseto,  summer  as  well  as  winter,  and  always  in 
Tobust,  uninterrupted  health — a  living  monument  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  human  frame,  and  of  its  power  to  resist  by  habituation  the 
most  noxious  influences  of  Nature.  For  Grosseto,  though  pro- 
tected from  the  assaults  of  man  by  fortifications,  has  no  safeguard 
gainst  tlie  insidious  attacks  of  the  marsh-fever,  which  desolates 
it  in  summer ;  and  the  proverbial  sa3'ing,  "  Grosseto  ingrossa  '*  is 
310  mere  play  upon  words,  nor  is  it  to  be  taken  ironically,  but 
refers  to  the  bloating,  dropsifying  effect  of  the  oft-recurring  fever. 
<jrrosseto  has  little  interest  to  the  antiquary,  beyond  its  Museum, 

hms  (II.  27)  Bays  it  was  fought  near  Te-  coins  and  other  antiquarian  treasures  are 

lamon,  and  describes  it  as  to  the  north  of  stated  to  have  been  discovered  around  the 

'that  place.     There  is  no  valid  ground  for  town.     Cluver  (II.  p.  475)  takes  this  Co- 

:placing  it  at  Colonna,  which,  however,  is  lonna  to  be  the  Salebro  of  the  Itineraries, 

id  to  have  some  remains  of  Cyclopean  By  others  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 


calling,    with  Roman   pavement  on   the      site  of  Vetulonia. 
«ammit   of  the  hill ;   and  vases,  Roman 
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and  its  vicinity  to  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  of  Rusellfe,  which 
lies  some  five  miles  to  the  north,  near  the  high-road  to  Siena. 

The  Museum,  which  is  in  the  Town-hall  of  Grosseto,  is  of  very 
recent  formation,  but  from  the  numerous  donations  received  from 
the  possessors  of  Etruscan^  antiquities,  it  ah:eady  begins  to  make 
a  respectable  appearance. 

On  the  ground-floor  are  fourteen  urns  of  alabaster  from  Vol _A' 

terra  and  other  Etruscan  sites.     Among  the  subjects  represente(lF2:»  -d 
are  the  Death  of  (Enomaus — Scylla  with  fishes'-tails — a  waggon — .Mr^m- 
scene  with  the  soul  reclining  within  the  car,  or,  it  maybe,  a  sarco—  ^1:^0- 
phagus  with  the  effigy  of  the  deceased,  on  its  way  to  the  sepulchr^-^K^are 
— the  parting  of  a  married  pair,  the  wife  inside  a  doorway,  tb^^czChe 
husband  without,  the  usual  Fury  with  a  torch  being  present — two  -^s^wo 
boys   mounted   on   leopards,  vis-a-vU,   and  a   woman   kneeling  MZMcng 
between  them — Charun  striking  down  a  victim  with  his  mallet:^ ^^.et, 
while  a  Fur>'  seizes  another  wretched  being  by  the  hair.    The  bes-^  ^EXist 
preserved  of  these  urns  is  one  in  which  two  men  ai'e  representee  -^•Jted 
slaying  two  women  at  an  altar,  while  a  Fiivy,  torch  in  hand,  H:      « is 
looking  on. 

The  rest  of  the  antiquities  are  on  the  upper  floor.    The  potter-^c:  ^^ij 
is  mostly  of  plain  clay  from  Kuaellae,  but  there  is  also  some  re-^^^ed 
ware,  like  that  of  Arezzo,  from  the  same  site,  some  cock-crowne^^  jed 
vases  and  otlier  articles  in  bucchero  from  Chiusi,  and  a  few  painte^^-ed 
vases  of  little  beauty.     The   most   interesting  pottery  in  the  ^cuis 
collection  is  the  late  ware  of  Volsinii,  of  plain  unglazed  clay,  hi^r-  -at 
of  elegant  forms,  decorated  with  figures,  foliage,  fruit  and  flower:  ^=srg 
in  relief,  and  bearing  traces  of  colour.     This  ware  resembles  tl-^Bfce 
silvered  vases  of  Orvieto. 

A  black  bowl  of  ordinary  ware  is  inscribed  with  the  Etrusc^^=^ 
alphabet,  in  characters  rudely  scratched  on  the  clay,  a  copy       -of 

XTRUSCAN   ALPHABET,    ON   A  VASE,    GROSSETO   XUSEUX. 

f 

which  is  given  in  the  woodcut.     In  Greek  letters  the  alphafc^^  • 
would  run  thus  : — 

A,  r,  E,  F,  (digamma),  Z,  H,  (aspirate),  ©,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,    ^7  ' 
X,  (accented),  O,  (koppa),  P,  Z,  T,  Y,  ©,  X,  ♦.  j 

The  resemblance  between  this  alphabet  and  that  inscribed    ^^ 

f 
f 
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up  found  at  Bomarzo  is  striking.^  This,  however,  should  be 
later  date,  as  it  has  the  kappa  and  koppa  in  addition.  I 
lid  not  learn  where  this  interesting  bowl  had  been  discovered. 
There  are  a  gold  necklace,  and  some  rings,  from  Cometo,  and 
idry  bronzes,  though  none  from  Rusellee  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
a  its  necropolis  has  acquu*ed.  There  is  a  case  of  bronze  idols, 
1  a  second  case  full  of  falsifications.  So  again  with  the  coins, 
sides  some  genuine  money  of  ancient  Etruria,  there  are  many 
icimens  of  the  JEs  grave  of  modem  manufacture,  all  presented 
good  faith  as  genuine  antiques.  In  fact  the  fabrication  of 
ruscan  relics,  especially  of  bronzes,  is  now  going  forward  on  an 
ensive  scale  in  this  part  of  Ital}',  and  travellers  should  be  on 
ir  guard  when  such  roba  is  offered  to  them  for  purchase.  In 
s  Museum  the  genuine  bronzes  are  exhibited  in  one  case,  the 
>e  ones  in  another;  thus  the  amateur  has  the  opportunity  of 
aparing  them,  and  of  learning  to  distinguish  them  for  the 
ure. 

\i  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  to  the  north  are  the 
t-springs,  called  I  Bagni  di  Roselle.  Above  them  rises  a  lofty 
1,  Poggio  di  Moscona,  crowned  with  some  ruins,  which  the 
veller  will  be  apt  to  mistake  for  those  of  Rusellse.*  At  the 
Lie  wineshop  hard  by  the  Baths  a  guide  is  generally  to  be  had. 
round  not  one,  but  half  a  dozen — ^young  peasants,  who  had 
me  to  hear  mass  in  the  little  chapel,  and  were  returning  to  the 
€  of  Busellae,  where  theii*  cattle  were  grazing.  There  are  two 
lys  hence  to  the  ancient  cit}-,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lofty  hill 
Moscona.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  go  one  way  and  return 
e  other.  I  took  the  path  to  the  right,  and  after  traversing  a 
ict  of  imdenv'ood  for  a  couple  of  miles,  ascended  the  steep 
>pe  on  which  Busellse  was  situated.  The  hill  is  one  of  those 
incated  cones  often  chosen  b}'  the  Etruscans  for  the  site  of 
eir  cities,  as  at  Orvieto,  Saturnia,  and  Cosa ;  and  the  slopes 
ound  it  are  covered  with  wood,  so  dense  that  it  effectually 
nceals  the  walls  from  the  spectator  at  a  distance.  By  this  road 
entered  Busellse  on  its  south-western  side.  I  then  turned  to 
G  right  and  followed  the  line  of  walls,  which  are  ti*aceable  in 
tached  fragments  along  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
At  first,  the  masonry  was  horizontal — ^rudely  so  indeed,  like 
at  of  VolteiTa  and  Populonia,  but  such  was  its  decided  cha- 
pter, though  small  stones  were  inserted  in  the  interstices  of  the 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  172.  mistake,  and  at  first  passed  Ruselln  with- 

Sir  Sicliard  Colt  Hoare    made   this      out  seeing  it.     Classical  Tour,  I.  p.  49. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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l&rge  masBes.'  But  when  I  had  gained  the  e&stem  side  of  the 
city,  I  found  all  rectangularity  and  horizontalitj  at  an  end,  tlie 
vfBHa  being  composed  of  enormous  masses  piled  up  without 
regard  to  form,  and  differing  only  from  the  rudest  style  of 
Cyclopean,  as  described  by  Fausanias,  in  having  the  outer  bui- 
faces  smoothed.     Speaking  of  Tiryns  in  Argolis,  that  writer  sajs, 


a,  a.  Line  of  Etnucan  valli.  r.  Tanlted  datcni*. 

i.  Portion  of  ditto,  npreMOtcd  in  vooJcat  /.  Kemuna  of  nndcnt  bnildiigL 

*t  p.  222.  ,'/.  Quirr;  of  tnTcrtina. 

c.  W^led  inclocore,  probsblj  tho  An.  A.  Qiun?  of  uudstflne. 

d,  d.  Bit«a  of  gktea.  i.  Ktroscsn  (oini>. 

"  The  walls,  which  are  the  only  ruins  remuning,  are  the  woii  of 
the  Cyclops,  and  are  formed  of  unbewh  blocks,  each  of  which  is 
80  huge  that  the  smallest  of  them  could  not  be  in  the  least  e^ikA 
by  a  yoke  of  mules.  Small  stones  were  fitted  in  of  old,  in  such  »■ 
way  that  each  of  them  is  of  great  service  in  uniting  the  I«rg^ 
blocks."'  In  these  walls  of  Rusellee  small  blocks  are  intemtiie^ 
with  the  large  masses,  occupying  the  interstices,  and  are  often  i^ 
some  measure  fitted  to  the  form  of  the  gap.  The  irr^nlui^' 
and  shapelessness  of  this  masonry  is  partly  owing  to  the  trave*^ 

*  Itiathia  regalar  portion  of  the  walli  IG  feet  fai«h  ;  the  block  nucked  s  i> ' i^ 
vhich  ii  represented  in  the  woodcut  »t  the  4  inchei  long,  b;  5  feet  4  inchn  in  iap^  i 
hewl  of  thie  chapter.     The;  are  here  nboat  '  Fniuau.  U.  25,  7 ;  of .  U.  U,  i-        f 
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ch  it  is  composed;  that  material  not  so  readily  splitting 
mal  forms  as  limestone,  but  rather  having  a  horizontal 

isonry  then  cannot  be  correctly  described  either  as 
n,"  like  that  of  Tiryns,  because  the  outer  surface  is 
s  "  polygonal,"  for  the  blocks  are  not  cut  into  deter- 
ns. 

sses  are  in  general  very  large,  vai'ying  from  six  to  ten 
gth,  and  from  four  to  eight  in  height.  Some  stand 
jeven  or  eight  feet,  by  four  or  five  in  width,  and  I 
►ne  nearly  Hiirteen  feet  in  length.®  The  diflSculty  of 
;h  huge  blocks  into  their  places  would  be  immense ; 
3ve  that  in  nearly  all  these  cases  where  the  walls  are 
the  local  rock,  they  have  been  let  down  from  above — 
p  of  the  insulated  height  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  city 
id,  and  the  masses  thus  quarried  o£F  were  used  in  the 
is.  There  are  still  some  deep  pits  in  one  part  of  the 
le  stone  has  been  cut.  The  walls  on  the  eastern  side 
are  in  sevei*al  parts  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high ;  but  on 
where  they  are  most  perfect,  they  rise  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet.  Here  the  largest  blocks  are  to  be  seen, 
isonrj*^  is  most  Tirynthian  in  character ;  here  also  the 
lot  mere  embankments,  but  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
the  western  side  there  are  few  fragments  extant,  and 
>f  smaller  and  more  regular  masonry  than  in  any  other 
circuit.  On  this  side  are  many  traces  of  an  inner  wall 
p  the  higher  ground  within  the  city,  and  composed  of 
mgular  blocks,  corresponding  in  size  with  those  usually 

lis    are    cited    by    Gerhard  as  'decidedly  polygonal" — a  term  by  no 

)29,  p.  40  ;  cf.  1831,  p.  410,  meanjs  applicable  ;   for  there  is  nothing 

.  1.)  as  an  example  of  the  here  resembling  the  ancient  masonry  of 

«t  ancient  kind  of  Cyclopean  Cosa,  or  of  Segni,  Alatri,  and  other  poly- 

ilar  to  those  of  Tiryns  and  gonal  fortifications  of  Central  Italy.     He 

Lrgolis,   and  of  Arpino  and  also  states  that  all  the  polygonal  portions 

taly ;  but  the  smoothing  of  of  these  walls  are  of  hard  limestone,  while 

ace  distinguishes  them  from  the  regular  masonry  is  of    macigno,   or 

walls  of  Pausanias,  as  well  stratified  sandstone.     I  may  be  allowed  to 

ancient  walls  above  Monte  question  this  fact,  for  to  me  the  rock  ap- 

:ht  to  be  those  of  Artena  of  peared  to  be  travertine  throughout.    This 

i  from  those  at  Civitella  and  is  confirmed  by  Bepetti,  IV.  p.  820. 
he  opposite  range  of  moun-  '  I  add  the  dimensions  of  a  few  of  these 

which  are  in  every  respect  blocks — 8  feet  4  inches  high,   by  3  feet 

.  Bunbury,  on  the  oiher  hand  2  inches  wide — 12  feet  8  inches  long,  by 

V.  p.  180),  though  he  does  2  feet  10  inches  high — 7  feet  4  inches,  by 

a  personal  acquaintance  with  4  feet  10  inches— 6  feet  4  inches,  by  5  feet 

sribes  portions  of  the  walls  4  inches. 

Q2 
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forming  city- walls  in  the  volcanic  district  of  the  land.  The  space 
between  this  outer  and  inner  line  of  wall  reminded  me  of  the 
ponweriuni,  the  sacred  space  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Etruscan  cities,  no  signs  of  which  have  I  been  able  to  trace  on 
an}'  other  ancient  site.®  It  is  true  that  in  this  part  the  inner 
wall  embanks  the  high  mound  to  the  north,  which  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  was  the  Arx;  but  the  same  walling  is  to  be  traced 
round  another  mound  at  the  south-eastern  angle,  as  well  as  at 
several  inteimediate  points  ;  which  makes  me  suspect  there  was 
a  continuous  line  of  it. 

The  area  enclosed  by  the  walls  foims  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  feet,  or  about  two  miles,  in 
circuit.^  The  city  then  was  much  smaller  than  Volterra,  yet 
larger  than  Populonia  or  Fiesole. 

I  traced  the  sites  of  six  gates — two  on  the  northern  side,  one  at 
each  angle ;  two  in  the  eastern  wall,  and  two  also  in  the  western. 
In  the  southern  I  could  perceive  no  such  traces. 

Let  no  one  venture  to  explore  the  site  of  Susellfie  who  is  not 
prepared  for  a  desperate  undertaking,  who  is  not  thorn-proof  in 
the  strength  or  the  worthlessness  of  his  raiment.  To  ladies  it  is 
a  curiosity  more  effectually  tabooed  than  a  Carthusian  convent; 
they  can  hardly  even  approach  its  walls.  The  area  of  the  city 
and  the  slopes  around  are  densely  covered  witli  a  thorny  shrub, 


'  The  pomcsrium  was  a  space  marked 
out  by  the  founder  within,  or  without,  or 
on  both  sides  of,  the  walls  of  an  Etruscan 
city,  or  of  those  cities,  which,  like  Rome, 
were  built  according  to  the  Etruscan  ritual ; 
and  it  was  so  called  by  the  Romans,  be- 
cause it  was  po^  murunif  or  pone  murot 
as  A.  Gellius  says,  or  proximum  muro  as 
Festus  intimates.  Though  its  name  is 
Roman,  its  origin  was  undoubtedly  Etrus- 
can ;  and  it  was  marked  out  by  the  plough, 
'according  to  the  rites  which  the  Etruscans 
observed  in  founding  their  cities.  It  was 
ever  after  held  sacred  from  the  plough  and 
from  habitation,  and  was  used  by  the 
augurs  in  taking  the  city-auspices,  being 
divided  into  "regions"  for  that  purpose. 
But  when  the  city  was  enlarged  the  po- 
moerium  was  also  carried  further  out,  as 
was  the  case  with  Rome,  where  one  hill 
after  another  was  included  within  it.  Its 
boundaries  were  marked  by  cippi  or  ter- 
mini. The  space  it  inclosed  was  called 
the  ajer  effatus.     Liv.  I.  ii  ;  Dion.  Hal. 


IV.  p.  218  ;  VaiTO,  L.  L.  V.  143 :  Platorch. 
Romul.  ;  Aul.  GeU.  XIII.  14 ;  Tacit  Ann. 
XII.  24,  25;  Festus,  r.  ProsimBriom ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  3Sn.  VI.  197 ;  Cicero,  (te 
Divin.  I.  17  ;  n.  36  ;  ct  MuUer,  Etnisl 
III.  6,  ».  Niebuhr  (I.  p.  288)  thinbthe 
*  *  word  pomarium  seems  properly  to  dcnot« 
a  suburb  taken  into  the  city,  and  inclBdea 
within  the  range  of  its  auspices.** 

If  the  above-mentioned  space  in  ^ 
walls  of  RuselliB  were  the  ponumv^  ™ 
which  I  am  very  doubtful,  it  was  the  inn^ 
portion.  But  the  inner  line  of  masoniT 
may  be  merely  the  embankment  of  ^ 
higher  ground  within  the  city-walls,  «  »^ 
may  be  a  second  line  of  fortifications. 

»  See  Micali's  Plan  of  Rusella  (M 
Pop.  Ital,  tav.  S),  and  that  of  Ximen^ 
(Esame  dell'  Esame  dun  libro  sopn  1> 
Maremma  Sanese)  from  which  it  is  taken- 
MUUer  (Etrusk.  I.  3,  3)  cites  Ruselte  *» 
an  instance  of  the  usual  quadrangular^'''' 
of  Etruscan  cities. 
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'  marruca,**  wliicli  I  had  often  admired  elsewhere  for  its 
^'^ellow  blossoms,  and  delicate  foliage ;  but  as  an  antagonist 
•st  formidable,  particularly  in  winter,  when  its  fierceness  is 
;ated  by  a  leafy  covering.  Even  could  one  disregard  the 
the  difficulty  of  forcing  one's  way  through  the  thickets  is 
t  that  some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  walls  are  im- 
3hable  fi'om  below,  and  in  very  few  spots  is  it  possible  to 
sketch.^  Within  the  city,  the  thickets  are  not  so  dense, 
t  least  I  found  the  state  of  the  hill  in  1844,  and  such,  I 
,  is  still.  Let  him  therefore,  who  would  explore  this  site, 
L  mind  the  proverb — *' tal  came,  tal  coltello" — "as  your 
,  so  must  yom*  knife  be  " — and  take  care  to  ami  himself 
straggle. 

lin  the  walls  are  sundry  remains.  On  the  elevated  i)ai*t  to 
th,  which  I  take  to  have  been  the  Ai^x,  besides  fragments 
mgular  masonry,  are  some  vaults  of  Roman  work,  which 
Jen  supposed,  it  seems  to  me  on  no  valid  grounds,  to  have 
part  of  an  amphitheatre.'  At  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
y  is  a  mound,,  crested  by  a  triple,  concentric  square  of 
y,  which  Micali  takes  to  have  been  the  Arx,  though  it 
x>  me  more  probably  the  site  of  a  temple  or  tower.* 
he  south-western  side  of  the  city  are  three  i^anillel  vaidts 


1  'writers  describe  the  walls  of 
\a  "of  weU  hewn  parallelopiped 
Micali,  Ant.  Fop.  Ital.  I.  p.  144), 
qoared  blocks  of  immense  sise" 
[I.  p.  614),  it  is  clear  they  must 
<ented  themselyes  with  the  por- 
lie  south  and  west, — such  as  that 
ed  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of 
ter — and  were  stopt  by  the  niar- 
n  seeing  the  finest  fragments. 
uca  seems  to  have  had  a  long  here- 
us  Handi  in  this  part  of  Italy ; 
probably  to  this  shrub  that  Poly* 
28)  refers,  in  his  description  of 
I  between  the  Romans  and  Gauls 
leighbourhood.  The  latter  were 
'* freshmen"  in  the  Maremma, 
would  not  have  been  so  ready 
e  themselves,  lest  their  clothes 
ipede  them  in  passing  through  the 

tnes  (Esame,  &c. ),  who  published 
was  the  first  to  give  a  plan  of 
OS  as  an  amphitheatre ;  Hoare 
»ur,  I.  p.  64),  in  1818,  could  see 
•d  such  a  structure,  beyond  the 


form ;  and  that  is  not  at  the  present  day 
vei7  apparent.  Bepetti  (IV.  p.  820), 
however,  speaks  of  it  as  an  undoubted 
amphitheatre ;  and  Fran9ois  also  so  de- 
scribes it,  stating  that  the  remains  of  the 
structure  are  in  great  part  extant.  Bull. 
Inst.  1851,  p.  3. 

^  The  foundations  of  the  two  outer 
quadrangles  are  not  now  very  distinct, 
though  the  terraces  can  be  traced  ;  but  the 
inner  square  preserves  its  foundations  un- 
moved, consisting  of  the  small  rectangular 
blocks  already  described --the  only  sort  of 
masonry  within  the  city- walls.  The  square 
is  48  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
5  feet  6  inches.  Within  the  square  the 
ground  sinks  in  a  deep  hollow.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  tower  rather  than 
a  temple,  but  its  small  size  precludes  to 
my  mind  the  idea  of  its  being  the  citadel, 
which  on  other  Etruscan  sites  is  not  a  mere 
castle  or  keep,  as  this  must  have  been, 
but  an  inclosure  of  such  extent  as  to  con- 
tain within  its  area  a  triple  temple,  like 
that  on  the  Capitoline  at  Rome. 
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of  Boinan  opm  incertum,  about  a  hundred  feet  long.  The}'  are 
sunk  in  the  high  embanked  ground  already  mentioned,  in  which, 
not  far  from  them^  are  traces  of  a  gate  through  the  inner  line  of 
wall.5 

From  the  height  of  Busellte  you  look  southward  over  the  wide 
yale  of  the  Ombrone,  with  the  ruined  town  of  Istia  on  the  banks 
of  that  river ;  but  Grosseto  is  not  visible,  being  concealed  by  the 
loftier  heights  of  Moscona,  which  is  crowned  by  the  ruhis  of  a 
circular  tower.®  On  the  east  is  a  wooded  hollow;  but  on  the 
north  lies  a  wide  bare  valley,  through  which  runs  the  road  ta 
Siena,  and  on  the  opposite  heights  stands  the  town  of  Batignano, 
of  proverbial  insalubrity — "  Batignano  fa  la  fossa  J^  On  the  west 
the  valley  widens  out  towards  the  great  lake  of  Castiglioue,  the 
Lacus  Prelius,  or  ApriUs,  of  antiquity,  which  of  old  must  have 
been  as  at  present  a  mere  morass,  into  which  several  rivers  dis- 
chai'ge  themselves ;  but  it  had  then  an  island  in  the  midst,  which 
is  no  longer  distinguishable.^  Castiglion  della  Pescaja  is  seen  on 
the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  rise  behind  the  promontory 
of  Troja. 

Scarcely  a  trace  of  the  necropolis  had  been  discovered  when  I 
first  visited  Busellte  ;  for  no  excavations  had  been  made  on  this 


*  At  this  spot  the  masonxy  of  the  em- 
bankment, each  conrse  of  which  recedes 
from  that  below  it,  as  at  the  Aia  Regina  of 
Tarquinii,  terminates  abruptly,  so  as  to 
leave  an  even  break  all  the  way  up, 
making  it  clear  that  here  was  a  gate,  or  a 
roadway,  to  the  high  ground  within  the 
embankment. 

^  I  did  not  ascend  this  height,  but  Sir 
Richard  Hoare,  who  sought  hero  for  the 
ruins  of  Buselle,  describes  this  tower  as 
built  over  subterranean  vaults,  apparently 
reservoirs.     Classical  Tour,  I.  p.  50. 

7  This  lake,  or  rather  swamp,  is  called 
"  Aprilis/'  by  the  Itineraries  (see  page 
211).  Cicero  (pro  Milone,  27)  calls  it 
**  Prelius,**  and  speaks  of  its  island.  Pliny 
(III.  8)  must  mean  the  same  when  he 
mentions  the  *'amnes  Prille,*'  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  Umbro.  These  "  anmes  '* 
seem  to  refer  to  several  mouths  or  emis- 
saries to  the  lake.  The  island  of  which 
Cicero  speaks  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  the  hill  of  Badia  al  Fango,  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  lake,  but  Kepetti  (IV.  ]>. 
10)  considers  it  rather  to  have  been  a 
little  mound  now  called  Badiola,  on  which 
are  still  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings, 


and  which  he  thinks  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
may  have  steod  in  the  midst  of  the  mu^ 
instead  of  hard  by  it,  as  at  present  It  ia 
impossible  to  say  of  what  extent  the  lake 
was  of  old  ;  before  the  hydraulic  opertticns 
commenced  in  1828  for  its  "  bonification 
as  the  Italians  term  it,  it  had  a  saperfioAl 
extent  of  33  square  miles,  but  it  is  bot 
reduced  by  the  means  taken,  and  stiJl 
taking,  for  filling  it  up ;  this  is  done  by 
letting  in  the  waters  of  the  Ombnutf, 
which  bring  down  abundant  deposits  frna 
the  interior.  It  would  aeem,  from  t^ 
forcible  possession  Clodius  took  of  tlie 
island  in  its  waters,  as  related  by  (Soeco 
(loc.  cit.),  that  this  spot  was  mudi  mov 
desirable  as  a  habitation  in  ancient  time» 
than  at  present,  when  it  is  "  the  teiy 
centre  of  the  infection  of  the  Tuscan  Ib- 
remma.**  Repetti  gives  good  reasons  for 
T^arding  this  lake  or  swamp  as  originsU; 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  An  interesting  aooonot 
will  be  found  in  the  same  writer  (ILr- 
Grosseto)  of  the  attempts  made  at  Tsrioos 
periods  and  by  different  means  to  reduce 
the  extent  of  stagnant  water,  and  lessen 
the  unhealthine    of  this  district. 
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site  within  the  memory  of  man.     The  hardness  of  the  rock  and 

the  dense  woods  which  for  ages  have  covered  the  hill,  in  great 

measure  accounted  for  this.    It  appeared  to  me  probable  that 

here,  as  on  other  sites  of  similar  characler,  the  tombs  were  of 

masonry,  heaped  over  with  earth.     Such  is  the  character  of  one 

on  the  ascent  to  the  city  from  the  south,  not  far  from  the  walls. 

It  is  a  chamber  only  seven  feet  by  five,  lined  with  small  blocks 

of  unhewn  masonry  like  the  Tirynthian  in  miniature,  and  covered 

with  large  slabs,  about  eighteen  inches  thick.     The  chamber  was 

originally  of  greater  depth,  but  is  now  so  choked  with  earth  that 

a  man  cannot  stand  upright  in  it.     It  can  be  entered  only  by  a 

liole  in  the  roof,  where  one  of  the  cover-slabs  has  been  removed  ; 

for  the  original  doorway,  which  opened  in  the  slope  of  the  hill, 

and  which  is  covered  with  a  horizontal  lintel,  is  now  blocked  up. 

As  it  is  therefore  a  mere  pit,  without  any  indications  above  the 

surface,  it  is  not  easy  to  find.      From  the  peculiarity  of  the 

masonry,  and  from  the  general  analogy  this  tomb  bears  to  those 

of  Satumia,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  of  high  antiquity. 

This  was  the  only  sepulchre  I  could  perceive,  or  that  I  could  then 

hear  of,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rusellse.^ 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  this 
necropolis  has  been  well  explored.  Francois,  the  most  enter- 
prising and  successful  excavator  of  Etruscan  cemeteries  in  our 
day,  was  the  first  who  turned  his  attention  to  that  of  Eusellse. 
He  discovered  numerous  tombs  in  the  neighbouring  hills, 
especially  in  those  to  the  north  towards  Monte  Pescali  and  Batig- 
nano,  and  many  also  in  the  plain  three  or  four  miles  to  the  south 
of  RusellflB.  These  latter  he  describes  as  small  chambers,  about 
ten  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  and  eight  high,  constructed  of 
masonry,  exactly  like  those  of  Cuma.  All  had  been  rifled  of  old, 
and,  like  that  described  by  me  above,  had  been  entered  through 
the  roof,  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  cover-stones.  The  door- 
ways were  of  the  usual  EgjT)tian  form,  but  were  generally  found 
closed,  or  walled-up.  Over  some  of  these  sepulchres  remains  of 
tumuli  could  be  traced.  Nothing  of  value  was  found  within  them, 
but  from  the  fragments  of  pottery  and  bronze,  he  learned  that 

*  This  tomb  has  a  great  resemblance  in  et  teq,  ;  Abeken,  Mittelitalien,  p.  240,  taf. 

eonsfcraction,  if  not  in  form,  to  the  Se-  IV.  6a — d. 

polture  di  Giganti  of  Sardinia,  which  are  Clnyer  (11.   p.    514)  speaks  of  sundry 

long,  passage-like  sepulchres  of  mde  stones,  marbles,    columns,    bronze    figures,    and 

and  corered  in  with  unhewn  slabs.     De  la  ancient  coins  having  been  dug  up  before 

Xarmoia,  Voyage  en  Sardaigne,   pL  IV.  his  time. 
pp.  21-36;   and  BuU.  Inst.  1833,  p.  125 
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these  tombs  were  of  the  latter  days  of  the  national  independence. 
In  the  dense  thickets  in  the  plain,  as  well  as  on  the  hill-slopes, 
he  observed  traces  of  large  tumuli,  imperceptible  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  but  easily  recognised  by  a  practised  eye.     Where  the 
hills  were  of  tufo,  tlie  tombs  were  hollowed  in  it,  and  on  rocky 
ground  they  were  constructed  of  rude  masonry,  covered  with 
mounds  of  earth.     Besides  vases  with  black  figures,  he  found 
bronzes,  inferior  in  beauty  to  none  yielded  by  other  cemeteries  of 
northern  Etruria,  of  skilful  chiselling,  and  having  a  patina  of  a 
reddish  brown  tone,  probably  imparted  by  the  chamcter  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  had  lain  for  ages.®  The  illustrations  opposite  repre- 
sent a  beautiful,  though  archaic,  figure  of  an  Etruscan  divinity 
found  at  Busellse  in  1875,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
S.  S.  Lewis   of   Corpus  Christi  College,   Cambridge,  who  has 
kindly  allowed  me  to  have  woodcuts  made  from  photographs  of 
the  original.     The  figure  measures  eight  and  a  half  inches  in 
height,  and  from  its  attributes  is  recognised  as  the  goddess  Elpis 
or  Spes.     These  attributes — to  quote  the  Professor's  own  words 
• — ''  are  the  attitude  of  the  right  hand,  which  is  stretched  out  and 
holds  a  lotus-flower ;  tlie  steady  energetic  forward  motion  indi- 
cated by  the  stride  of  the  legs ;  and  the  pose  of  the  left-hand, 
which  slightly  lifts  the  long  robe  (Xiro)!'  TTobrjprjs),  that  hardly 
embarrasses  the  lissome  figure.    The  severe,  almost  stem,  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  and  whole  figure  well  corresponds  mth 
the  fact  that  spes  and  spero  (as  eArf;  and  iKmCfo  also)  are  used 
for  the  anticipation  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good."     Mr.  Lewis  assigns 
to  this  figure  a  date  somewhat  earlier  than  the  finest  period  of 
Greek  art,  or  from  500  to  460  b.c. 

The  walls  of  Busellse,  from  their  stupendous  massiveness,  and 
the  rude  shapelessness  of  the  blocksi  are  indisputably  of  ver}' 
early  date,  and  may  rank  among  the  most  ancient  structures 
extant  in  Italy.  While  those  of  Cosa  and  Saturnia,  in  the  neatly 
joined  polygonal  style,  hare  been  referred  to  later,  even  to  Boman, 
times,  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  venerable 
antiquity  of  Busellse ;  which  therefore  needs  no  confirmation 
from  historical  sources.  The  limited  extent  of  the  city,  only  two 
miles  in  circumference,  does  not  seem  to  entitle  it  to  rank  among 
the  Twelve  chief  cities  of  Etruria.  Yet  this  honour  is  generally 
accorded  to  it;  principally  on  the  ground  of  a  passage  in  Dionysius, 
where  it  is  cited  in  connection  with  Clusium,  Arretium,  Volaterne, 

'  Ball.  Inst.  1851,  p.  3,  4.     Noel  dc8      found  in  the  lake  of  Monte  Falterona  ban 
Vergers,  Etrurie,  I.  p.  59.    All  the  bronzes      the  same  peculiar  brownish /Mi^iiMi* 
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'^etulonia,  all  cities  of  the  Confederation,  as  taking  part  in 
ar  against  Tarquinius  Priscus,  independently  of  the  rest  of 


ia ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  at  that  time  a  city  of 
ate  importance.'  This  is  the  earliest  mention  made  of 
ItB  in  history.  We  next  hear  of  it  in  the  year  453  of  Rome, 
e  dictatorBhip  of  M.  Yaleiius  Maximus,  who  marched  bis 

n.  Hal.  Iir.  c.  61.  Tet  Livf  (X.  and  Arretinm,  u  urbtt,  Blruru  capiU — 
Uu  of  it  as  a  town,  oppiduin,  and,  tbna  pUcing  Kiuelln  in  an  inferior  lategorj. 
text  sentence,  of  Volainii,  Penuia, 
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army  into  the  territory  of  Busellse,  and  there  "  broke  the  might 
of  the  Etruscans/'  and  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace.^  And  again 
in  the  year  460,  the  consul,  PostumiuB  Megellus,  entered  the 
territory  of  Busellss,  and  not  only  laid  it  waste,  but  attacked 
and  stormed  the  city  itself,  capturing  more  than  2000  men,  and 
slaying  almost  as  many  around  the  walls.^  When  we  next  find 
it  mentioned  in  history,  it  is  among  the  cities  of  Etruria,  which 
furnished  supplies  to  Scipio  in  the  Second  Panic  War.  It  sent 
him  its  quota  in  corn,  and  fir  for  ship-building.^  It  is  after- 
wards mentioned  among  the  Boman  colonies  in  Etruria.^  It 
continued  to  exist  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  for 
ages  was  a  bishop's  see,  till  in  1188,  its  population  had  sunk  so 
low,  and  the  site  was  so  infested  by  robbers  and  outlaws,  that 
its  see  and  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  Grosseto,  its  modem 
representative.^  Since  that  time  Biisellse  has  remained  asiti& 
now  seen — ^a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  thickets — ^the  haunt  of  the 
fox  and  wild  boar,  of  the  serpent  and  lizard — visited  by  none  but 
the  herdsman  or  shepherd,  who  lies  the  live-long  day  stretched 
in  vacancy  on  the  sward,  or  turning  a  wondering  gaze  on  the 
stupendous  ruins  around  him,  of  whose  origin  and  histoiy  he 
cannot  form  a  conception. 


'  Liy.  X.  4,  5. 

'  Liy.  X.  37.  Signor  Passerini,  an  en- 
gineer, resident  at  GroBseto,  informs  me 
that  in  excavations  which  he  made  at  the 
foot  of  MoBoona,  about  10  yeans  ago,  he 
found  numerous  skeletons  rudely  buried 
and  lying  side  by  side,  each  with  a  bronze 


coin  at  the  back  of  ku  head.  Mayther 
not  have  been  the  Tioiima  of  this  Soman 
victory? 

*  liv.  XXVIIL  45. 

»  Flin.  IIL  8.     PtoL  p.  72,  ed.  Bert 

•  Bepetti,  n.  pp.  526,  822. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

TELAMONE.— Ti^L^ilfOxV. 

—  dives  opum  Priami  dum  regna  mancbant ; 
Nunc  tantum  Binua,  et  statio  malefida  carinis. — ViaazL. 

South  of  Grosseto,  the  next  place  of  Etruscan  interest  is. 
Telamone,  or  Talamone,  eighteen  miles  distant.  For  the  first 
lialf  of  the  way  the  railroad  traverses  a  wide  plain,  crossing  the 
Ombrone,  the  Umbro  of  antiquity — non  igjiobile  fiumen — by  a 
^bridge.  In  Pliny's  time  this  stream  was  navigable ;  ^  but  for 
"what  distance  we  know  not.  Passing  Alberese  and  its  quarries,^ 
"the  road  enters  a  wooded  valley,  with  a  range  of  hills  on  the  right 
arenowned  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  and  roebuck — 

ITbi  oerva  silyicultrix,  abi  aper  nemorivagas. 

IHither  accordingly  the  cacciatori  of  Rome  and  Florence  resort  in 
'^e  season,  taking  up  their  quarters  at  CoUecchio,  a  way-side  inn^ 
twelve  miles  from  Grosseto.  Not  far  from  Collecchio  is  a  ruined 
Xower,  called  Torre  della  Bella  Marsilia ;  and  tradition  asserts 
'tiiiat  a  fair  daughter  of  the  Marsilj  family  was  in  bj^gone  ages 
seized  here  by  Barbary  corsairs,  and  carried  to  Constantinople^ 
^vrhere  her  beauty  raised  her  to  share  the  throne  of  the  Sultan.^ 
^Where  this  range  of  hills  sinks  to  the  sea,  a  castle  on  a  small 
lieadland,  a  few  houses  at  its  foot,  and  a  vessel  or  two  off  the 
shore,  mark  the  port  of  Telamone. 


*  Flin.    III.    8.  —  Umbro,    nayigionim 

capAZ,  ei  ab  eo  tractua  UmbrisB.     Ruiilins 

{L  387-840)  speaks  of  the  snug  port  at 

its  month.    ClaTcr  (II.  p.  474)  thinks  from 

Hiny's  mention  of  it,  that  it  gave  its  name 

to   the   Umbrians ;    but  Miiller  (Etrusk. 

einL  2,  12)  on  the  contrary,  considers  it  to 

hare  reoeired  its  name  from  that  ancient 

people ;  and  interprets  Pliny  as  meaning 

that  a  district  on  the  river  was  called 


Umbria. 

'  The  name  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  limestone — (Ubeme — which  is  quarried 
here. 

'  Repetti,  I.  p.  765.  Excavations  wero 
made  in  this  neighbourhood  in  1861,  but 
though  numerous  tombs  were  opened,  they 
yielded  few  objects  of  value  or  intorest. 
Bull  Soc.  Colomb.  1861,  p.  16. 


^ 
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Telamone  lies  nearl}^  two  mfles  off  the  railroad,  and  to  reach  it 
you  have  to  skii't  the  sandy  shores  of  the  little  bay,  sprinkled 
with  aloes,  and  fragments  of  Boman  ruin.  The  place  is  squalid 
beyond  description,  almost  in  utter  ruin,  desolated  in  summer  by 
malaria,  and  at  no  time  containing  more  than  some  hundred  and 
fifty  befevered  souls — -febbricitanti,  as  the  Italians  say — on  whose 
heads  Heaven  has  rained 

"  The  blistering  drops  of  the  Maremma's  dew. " 

Inn  there  is  none ;  and  no  traveller,  who  seeks  more  than  mere 
shelter  and  a  shake-down,  should  think  of  passing  the  night  here, 
but  should  go  forward  to  Orbetello,  twelve  miles  to  the  south. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  why  the  antiquarian  traveller  should  halt  at 
Telamone,  for  the  castle  is  only  of  the  middle  ages,  and  nothing" 
within  it  is  of  higher  antiquity ;  though  the  shores  of  its  bay, 
like  those  of  Baite,  are  covered  with  wrecks  of  Roman  villas.*^ 
No  vestiges  of  Etruscan  times  could  I  perceive  or  hear  of  at- 
Telamone,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  yet  the  place  cau^ 
lay  claim  to  that  remote  antiquity.     There  ai'e  Boman  remains 
also  on  the  tower-crested  headland  of  Telamonaccio,  which  fomi^^ 
the  eastern  horn  of  the  port,  and  which  disputes  with  Telamon^^ 
the  honour  of  being  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  town.^ 

Telamone  has  retained  its  ancient  name,  which  is  said  to  be* 
derived  from  Telamon,  the  Argonaut,  who  touched  here  on  hi 
return  from  the  celebrated  expedition  to  Colchis,  prior  to  th 
Trojan  war,  some  thirteen  centuries  before  Christ.^  But  such  a 
origin  is  clearly  fabulous.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  th 
high  antiquity  of  the  site  ;  but  whether  Telamon  was  founded  b,^ 
the  Tyrrhene-Pelasgi,  who  built  many  towns  on  this  coast,^  o 
was  simply  of  Etruscan  origin,®  we  have  no  means  of  determinin 


*  There  are  said  to  be  some  Roman  vaults 
on  the  heights  above  Telamone,  but  I  sought 
them  in  vain. 

^  Fran9ois  (Bull.  Inst.  1851,  p.  5)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  present  village  stands  on 
the  ruins  o£  an  Etruscan  fortress,  which 
protected  the  mouth  of  the  port,  and  that 
on  the  opposite  height  of  Telamonaccio, 
stood  another  similar  fortress,  whose  founda- 
tions, he  says,  are  still  visible. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  p.  259,  ed.  Rhod.  Dio- 
dorua  calls  it  800  stadia  (100  miles)  from 
Rome,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  dis- 
tance by  the  road.  Lanzi  (II.  p.  83)  sug- 
gests that  this  port  may  have  received  its 


name  from  its  form  of  a  giiiUe — ^TcAo^m 
Telamon  is  not  the  only  Argonaut  mentioni 
in  connection  with  Etruria.     Jason  also 
said  to  have  landed  in  Elba,  whence  Poi 
Ferrajo  received  its  ancient  name  of  Aigoi 
PortuB  (Strabo,  V.  p.   224^  Biodor.  1 
cit.) ;   and  to  have  contended  with  i 
Tyrrhenes  in  a  naval  combat.     Posbib 
Magnesia  ap.  Athen.  VII.  c.  47. 
7  Cluver  (II.  p.  477)  ascribes  its 


to  the  Pelasgi  ;  so  also  Cramer,  I.  p.  11 
^  Mela  (II.  4)  in  mentioning  it  am 
the  coast-towns  of  Etruria,  says  they  w 
all  Etruscans   both  in  site  and 
Etrusca  et  loca  et  nomina  ;  but  this 
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is  uo  historical  mention  of  Telamon  in  the  times  of 
I  independence.  We  hear  of  it  first  in  the  year  529, 
s  Bomans  defeated,  in  this  neighbourhood,  an  army  of 
i  Gauls,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Etniria.' 

at  the  port  of  Telamon  that  Marius  landed  on  his  retm*n 
•ica  (87  B.C.),  to  retrieve  his  ruined  fortunes.^  This  is 
listorical  notice  we  have  of  Telamon  in  ancient  times  ; 
^pt  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the   catalogues  of  the  geo- 

and  in  the  Itineraries,-  we  have  no  further  record  of 
5nce  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.^ 
;h  we  do  not  learn  from  ancient  writei*s  that  Telamon 

as  a  poll  in  Etruscan  times,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
advantages  of  a  harbour,  sheltered  from  every  wind  save 
h,  and  protected  even  in  that  quarter  by  the  natural 
;er  of  Monte  Argentaro  and  its  double  isthmus,  could 
n  overlooked  or  neglected  by  the  most  maritime  nation 
iime,  the  *' sea-kings  *'  of  Italy.*  The  recent  discovery 
-uscan  city  of  great  size  in  the  neighbourhood,  sufficiently 
es  the  fact,^  which  is  further  confin;ned  by  the  evidence 


ns." 

Lh  I'eservation,  as  in  the  same 
»,  Pyrgi,  and  Castnim  Novum, 
f  Qreek  and  Roman  rospectiyely 
they  are  known  to  have  been 
dt.  Steph.  Byzant.  v.  TfAo/uiv. 
s  (II.  27)  places  the  site  of  this 
Telamon,  and  somewhat  to  the 
itinus  (Strateg.  I.  2,  7)  says  it 
•lace  called  Colonia,  which  is 
at  on  no  valid  grounds,  to  be 
Buriano,  between  Grosseto  and 
!ramer,  Anc.  Italy,  I.  p.  194). 
lays  that  when  iBmilins,  the 
ul,  led  his  army  into  the  plain, 

a  multitude  of  birds  rising 

ant  wood,  and  suspecting  an 

sent  out  scouts,  who  brought 

at  10,000  Gauls  were  concealed 

'. 

ti.  Marius. 

[I.  8.     Ptolemy  (p.  68)  speaks 
iiontoiy." 
,  V.  p.  498. 
s  (IV.  p.  259)  indeed  calls  it  a 

time  of  the  Argonauts,  but 
mch  a  record  of  fabulous  times 
eceived  as  authentic,  the  word 
signify  merely  a  natural  haven, 
addition  of  a  town. 


^  See  Chapter  LI.  on  Yetulonia.  Miiller, 
when  he  hesitated  whether  to  regard 
Telamon  as  the  port  of  Buselloe,  Satumia, 
or  Vulci  (Etrusk.  L  p.  296,  cf.  333),  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  first-rate 
Etruscan  city,  only  a  few  miles  inland,  to 
which  it  must  undoubtedly  have  served  a8> 
a  port.  Though  Stephanus  calls  Telamon 
a  ''city,"  it  can  have  been  but  a  small 
town,  or  a  fortified  landing-place,  such  as 
Graviscie,  Pyrgi,  and  Alsiiim,  appear  to 
have  been. 

'  The  coins  attributed  to  Telamon  are  in 
general  just  like  the  at  and  aernis  of  early 
Rome,  having  the  bearded  Janus-head  on 
the  obverse,  and  the  prow  on  the  reverse, 
but  with  the  addition  of  ''  Tla"  in  Etruscan 
characters.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  the 
Janus,  there  is  the  head  of  Jove,  or  that 
of  a  helmed  warrior,  whom  Lanzi  takes  for 
Telamon,  as  it  was  customary  to  represent 
heroes  or  heroines  on  coins.  And  he  inter- 
prets the  prow  also  as  referring  to  the 
Argonauts.  One  coin,  a  dectuHi,  has  the 
legend  of  ''Tlatb/'  in  Etruscan  characters, 
which  Lanzi  proposes  to  blend  in  such  a  way 
as  to  read  "Tlamnb,"  orTeUmon;  but 
Hiiller  suggests  that  these  coins  may  belong 
to  the  focdui  Latinum — ^Tlate  being  put 
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The  bay  is  now  so  choked  with  sand  and  sea-weed,  that  even 
small  coasting  craft,  when  laden,  have  much  ado  to  enter  ;^  and 
in  summer  the  stagnant  pools  along  the  shore  send  forth  intoler- 
jible  effluvia,  generating  deadly  fevers,  and  poisoning  the  atmo- 
sphere for  miles  around.  What  little  commerce  is  now  carried 
on,  consists  in  the  shipment  of  com,  timber,  and  charcoal. 

The  Barone  Vivarelli  of  Telamone  had  a  choice  collection  of 
Etruscan  antiquities,  which  has  very  recently  been  secured  by 
the  Government  for  the  Etruscan  Museum  at  Florence. 

The  road  to  Orbetello  runs  along  the  swampy  shore,  with  low 
bare  heights  inland,  once  crowned  by  one  of  the  proudest  cities 
of  Etruria,  whose  site  had  been  foi^otten  for  ages ;  and  with  the 
lofty  headland  of  Monte  Argentaro  seaward,  and  the  wooded 
peaks  of  the  Giglio — Igilii  ailvosa  ca4:umina^ — ^by  its  side  ;  often 
concealed  by  the  woods  of  pine,  which  stretch  for  miles  in  a 
dense  black  line  along  this  coast.  The  river  Osa,  the  Ossa  of 
Antiquity,^  is  next  crossed,  where  large  masses  in  the  stream 
proclaim  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  bridge,  by  which  the  Via 
Aurelia  was  canied  over  it.  Four  or  five  miles  beyond,  is  the 
Albegna,  the  ancient  Albinia,^  a  much  wider  river,  with  a  little 
fort  on  its  left  bank,  marking  the  frontier  of  the  Presidj,  a  small 
district  on  this  coast,  which  belonged  first  to  Spain,  then  to 
Naples,  and  was  annexed  to  Tuscany  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
When  I  first  visited  this  coast,  all  iliese  rivers  had  to  be  crossed 
by  ferry-boats.  There  was  a  saying — "  When  you  meet  with  a 
bridge,  pay  it  more  respect  than  you  would  to  a  comit  " — 

Qnando  vedi  an  ponte, 

Fa  gU  piii  onor  che  non  ad  on  oonte — 

Slid  with  good  reason,  for  counts  in  Italy  are  plentiful  as  black- 
berries— ^you  meet  them  at  every  turn ;  but  bridges ! — ^they  are 


ior  Tlatiam.  A  »extani  with  the  head  of 
a  young  Hercules,  and  a  trident  between 
two  dolphins,  with  the  legend  **  Tkl,"  is 
referred  by  Sestini  to  Telamon.  Lanzi,  It. 
pp.  28,  84,  tav.  II.  4-6  ;  M  tiller,  Etrusk. 
I.  p.  333 ;  Sestini,  Lett  Numis.  III.  pp. 
11-13;  Mionnet,  Suppl.  I.  pp.  203-4. 
Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  I.  p.  192.  Millingen 
^Numis.  Anc.  Italic,  p.  173)  doubts  if 
these  coins  should  be  referred  to  Telamon. 
'  Fran9ois  maintains  that  the  port  origi- 
nally stretched  three  miles  inland,  for  he 
found  in  the  dense  wood  at  that  distance 
from  the  sea,  remains  of  columns  that  had 


evidently  been  used  for  mooring  TeGsdi, 
and  also  a  large  ring  of  metal,  half  hvaid 
in  the  soil,  that  must  hare  serred  the  sane 
purx><^8e.  Bull.Inst.,1851,p.5.  Heimss"** 
that  the  large  Etruscan  city,  5  or  6  mikfi 
inland,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  tbit  d 
Telamone,  but  of  this  we  will  treat  is  * 
subsequent  chapter. 

^  Rutiltus,  I.  825.  Casar,  BelL  (Tit.  l 
34;  Mela,  II.  7.  Called  also  ^gilian; 
and  by  the  Greeks,  £gtlon.     Plin.  IH 11 

'  Ptolem.  Geog.  p.  68. 

^  Called  Albinia  by  the  Peotingeriis 
Table,  Almina  by  the  Maritime  Itinenoy. 
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deserving  of  all  reverence,  albeit  patronised  by  neither  saint  nor 
sovereign.  Three  rivers  I  crossed  in  a  morning's  drive  along 
one  of  the  high  roads  in  Tuscany,  and  all  under  the  protection 
-of  St.  Christopher,  the  first  Christian  ferryman  !  The  vast  im- 
j>roYement  in  the  means  of  communication  already  made  by  the 
;present  government  must  astonish  all  who  have  known  Italy  in 
Jier  former  disjointed  condition. 

For  five  or  six  miles  after  the  Albegna,  the  road  traverses  pine- 

"woods,  and  then  branches  off  to  Orbetello,  which  lies  at  the 

^^xtremity  of  a  long  tongue  of  sand,    stretching  into  its  wide 

^Sagoon,  and  is  over-shadowed  by  the  double-peaked  moimtain- 

^cnass  of  Argentaro ;  as  described  by  Butilius — 

TendituT  in  mediae  mona  ArgentariuB  imdas, 
Ancipitiqne  jngo  caerala  mra  prexnit 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

OBBETELLO. 

Cyclopum  moenia  conspicio. — Virgil. 

Orbetello  presents  a  threatening  front  to  tlie  stranger.  A 
strong  line  of  fortifications  crosses  the  sandy  isthmus  by  inrhich 
he  approaches  it;  piincipally  the  work  of  the  Spaniards,  who  pos- 
sessed the  town  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years — ^from  1557  to  1707. 
On  every  other  side  it  is  fenced  in  by  a  stout  sea-wall.  But  its 
chief  strength  lies  in  its  position  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  lagoon, 
protected  from  all  attacks  by  sea  by  the  two  necks  of  sand  which 
unite  Monte  Argentaro  to  the  mainland;  and  to  be  otherwise 
approached  only  by  the  narrow  tongue,  on  whose  tip  it  stands-- 
a  position  singularly  like  that  of  Mexico.^ 

This  Stagno,  or  lagoon,  the  "  sea  marsh  "  of  Strabo,^  is  a  vast 
expanse  of  stagnant  salt-water,  so  shallow  that  it  may  be  forded 
in  parts,  yet  never  dried  up  by  the  hottest  summer ;  the  curse 
of  the  country  around,  for  the  foul  and  pestilent  vapours,  and 
the  swarms  of  musquitoes  and  other  insects  it  generates  at  that 
season,  yet  compensating  the  inhabitants  with  an  abundance  of 
fish.  The  fisheiy  is  generally  canied  on  at  night,  and  in  the 
way  often  practised  in  Italy  and  Sicily — by  harpooning  the  fish 
which  are  attracted  by  a  light  in  the  prow  of  the  boat.  It  is  a 
curious  sight  on  calm  nights  to  see  hundreds  of  these  little  skiffs 
or  canoes  wandering  about  wdth  their  lights,  and  making  an  ever 
moving  illumination  on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

Orbetello  has  fm'ther  interest  for  the  antiquary.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  sea-wall  which  surround  it  on  three  sides,  are  of  vast 
polygonal  blocks,  just  such  as  are  seen  on  many  ancient  sites 
of  Central  Italy — Norba,  Segni,  Palestrina,  to  wit — and  such  as 

^  I  have  here  described  its  original  po-       constraction. 
sition.     The  causeway  which  now  connects  '  Strabo,  V.  p.  225 — Xtfi^oOdXam, 

it  with  Monte  Argentaro,  is  of  modem 
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walls  of  the  neighbouring  Cosa.  That  these  blocks 
nt  shaping  no  one  acquainted  with  the  so-called 
Lains  of  Italy  can  for  a  moment  doubt;  and  that 
in  great  measure  of  ancient  arrangement,  is  equally 
ut  that  they  have  been  in  some  parts  rebuilt, 
the  upper  courses,  is  also  obvious  from  the  wide 
etween  them,  here  and  there,  now  stopped  with 
bricks.  The  masonry  tells  its  tale  as  clearly  as 
ipeak — that  the  ancient  fortifications,  having  fallen 
were  rebuilt  with  the  old  materials,  but  by  much 
ands,  the  defects  in  the  reconstruction  being  stopped 
rtar  and  rubble — that  the  blocks,  even  where  they 
original  positions,  have  suffered  so  much  from  the 
elements,  especially  from  the  salt  waves  of  the  lake, 
iriolently  lash  the  walls,  as  to  have  lost  much  of  that 
)f  surface,  and  that  close,  neat  fitting  of  joints,  which 
this  sort  of  masonry;  and  that  the  hollows  and 
lus  formed  have  been  in  many  parts  plastered  over 
.^  Ancient  masonry  of  this  description  never  had, 
leeded  cement;  holding  together  by  the  enormous 
masses. 

ighly  probable  from  the  character  of  this  masonry,  and 
of  the  town  on  the  level  of  the  shore,  that  Orbetello, 
•gi,  and  Alsium,  was  originally  founded  by  the  Pelasgi; 
ould  attribute  the  construction  of  these  walls.  But 
Iso  occupied  by  the  Etruscans  is  abundantly  proved 
s  of  that  people,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
'  of  the  city,  on  the  isthmus  of  sand  which  connects 
mainland.  Most  of  them  have  been  found  in  the 
Signor  Baffael  de  Witt,  an  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
de  a  collection  of  their  contents.*  No  tombs  now 
;  in  truth,  the  soil  is  so  loose  that  they  are  found 

Tonr,  I.  p.  61)  came  to  material ;  and  again  the  masonry  of  Cosa 

it  the  blocks  in  these  for-  is  wholly  of  limestone  ;  that  of  Orbetello  is 

tare  been  brought,  either  principally  of  crag,  or  marine  conglomerate, 

i  road,  or  from  the  neigh-  as  though  it  had  been  quarried  near  the 

Cosa.     Bat  they  are  of  shore. 

'  much  greater  depth  than  *  In  Signor  De  Witt's  garden  there  is 

tones ;    nor  are  they  of  the  capital  of  a  column,  taken  from  an 

material  in  roads.     Still  Etruscan  tomb,  which  resembles  that  in 

at  they  have  been  brought  Campanari's  Ghirden  at  Toscanella  (Vol.  I. 

9  walls  of  that  city  on  this  p.  481),  in  having  human  heads  between 

the  sea  generally,  are  too  the  volutes, 
ipplied  so  great  a  mass  of 
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with  their  roofs  fallen  in,  and  their  contents  buried  in  the  earth. 
Some  of  the  sepulchres  are  hollowed  in  the  sandstone  rock,  and 
contain  two  or  three  chambers,  which  show  traces  of  architectural 
features  akin  to  the  Egyptian.  But  in  most  instances,  owing  to 
the  fragility  of  the  rock,  the  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance is  ascribed  the  abundance  of  jewellery  found  in  these 
tombs,  which  has  thus  escaped  the  researches  of  the  riflers  of  former 
ages.  The  dead  were  sometimes  laid  imcoffined  on  a  slab  of  rock, 
and  covered  with  tiles,  or  in  little  tombs  built  up  of  stones, 
and  covered  with  slabs.  But  more  generally  they  were  interred 
in  sarcophagi  of  nenfro,  or  in  wooden  coffins,  which  have  long 
since  decayed,  but  have  left  their  mark  in  the  nails  which  fastened 
them  together.  When  the  corpse  was  a  male  these  nails  were  of 
iron  ;  when  a  female,  they  were  of  bronze,  with  their  heads  gilt. 
At  the  angles  of  the  coffins  there  seem  to  have  been  ornaments 
of  vaiiegated  glass.  The  articles  brought  to  light  are  black  or 
red  ware,  painted  vases  but  seldom,  and  then  of  inferior  art, 
although  in  a  few  instances  some  with  red  figures  in  the  finest 
style  have  been  discovered ;  numerous  objects  in  bronze — armour 
and  weapons,  tripods  and  candelabra,  vases,  figured  mirrors  with 
most  interesting  designs,  and  sundry  other  articles  pertaining  to 
the  toilet — together  with  gold  ornaments  of  great  beauty.  Among 
these  are  specified  garlands  of  oak,  laurel,  or  m^Ttle-leaves,  and 
a  pair  of  eamngs  in  the  form  of  bunches  of  grapes,  so  often  de- 
picted in  the  painted  tombs.  In  one  instance  the  skeleton  of  a 
woman  was  found  with  the  skull  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  the 
finest  gold,  representing  myrtle-leaves  elaborately  wrought;  a 
pair  of  earrings  lay  in  their  place  by  the  side  of  the  head,  and  a 
necklace  of  gold  on  the  bosom,  which  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  a  robe  of  exquisite  beauty,  decorated  with  human  heads,  fish, 
birds,  butterflies,  and  ivy  leaves,  all  of  gold.^  In  many  instances 
the  remains  of  females  were  found  with  only  one  eaning — a 
singular  fact,  which  has  been  noticed  also  in  the  tombs  of  Chiusi 
and  Populonia,  as  well  as  at  Cumae.  In  another  tomb  was  foun 
a  sistriun  with  a  little  cow  at  the  top,  representing  Isis,  in  who 
worship  these  instruments  were  used.'  Tombs  have  recently 
been  found  in  Orbetello  itself,  that  is,  within  the  circuit  of 
ancient  walls. 

*  For  notices  of  excayations  on  ihia  site  1867,  p.  145. 

see  the  Bulletini  of  the  Archeological  In-  *  Micali,  Hon.  Ined.  p.  109,  Ut. 

stitute,  1829,  p.  7  ;  1880,  p.  264 ;  1849,  10. 
p.  66 ;  1851,  pp.  37,  147 ;  1858,  p.  103 ; 


f 
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Orbetello,  then,  by  these  remains  is  clearly  i)roved  an  Etruscan 
site.  What  was  its  name?  Some  take  it  to  have  been  the 
Succosa  of  the  Peutingerian  Table  ;  ^  but  I  hesitate  to  subscribe 
to  that  opinion,  and  am  rather  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an 
Etruscan  town,  the  name  of  which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
That  it  was  also  inhabited  in  Boman  times  is  proved  by  columns, 
altars,  cippi,  and  other  remains  which  have  been  found  here.  Its 
ancient  name  cannot  be  traced  in  its  modem  appellation,  which  is 
apparently  a  mere  conniption  of  urUcula,^  miless  it  be  significant 
of  its  antiquity — urbs  vetus.  It  must  suffice  for  us  at  present  to 
know  that  here  has  stood  an  ancient  town,  oiiginall}^  it  may  be, 
Pelasgic,  certainly  Etruscan,  and  afterwards  Koman.® 

Orbetello  is  a  place  of  some  size,  having  nearly  3000  inhabit- 
ants, and  among  Maremma  towns,  is  second  only  to  Grosseto. 
It  is  a  proof  how  much  population  tends  to  salubrity  in  the 
Maremma,  that  Orbetello,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  stagnant 
lagoon,  ten  square  miles  in  extent,  is  comparatively  healthy,  and 
has  almost  doubled  its  population  in  24  years ;  while  Telamone, 
and  other  small  places  along  this  coast,  are  ahnost  deserted 
in  summer,  and  the  few  people  that  remain  become  bloated 
like  wine -skins,  or  yellow  as  Hzards.^  Instead  of  one  good 
inn,  Ortebello  has  two  indifferent  ones,  called  from  the  names 
of  their  landlords,  Locanda  Saccocione  and  Locanda  Cassini. 
There  is  little  difference,  I  believe,  in  their  merits  or  demerits. 


'  Gerhard,  Bull.  Inst  1830,  pp.  251, 
-^4 ;  Memor.  Inst  III.  p.  83  ;  Bepetti, 
JIL  p.  665.  The  Peatingerian  Table, 
^which  alone  makes  mention  of  Succosa 
<we  Vol.  L  p.  490),  places  it  two  miles 
'^tke  east  of  Cosa,  while  Orbetello  is  five 
OT  lix  miles  to  the  west.  The  correctness 
^  these  Itineraries  may  indeed  often  be 
^luestioned,  especially  that  of  the  Peutin- 
Syrian  Table,  in  which  even  Canina  admits 
*ot  existence  of  numerous  errors.  Etr. 
^**r.  II.  p.  98.  But  I  think  it  more  pro- 
'^ble  that  Succosa,  or  Subcosa,  was  a 
*^on  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Cosa 
^'^ds,  only  called  into  existence  after  the 
'^JA  of  that  Etruscan  city.  See  Abeken, 
'^ttelitalien,  p.  34.  Some  have  even 
.^eik  Orbetello  to  be  the  site  of  Cosa  itself, 
^■^  «pite  of  Strabo's  description,  that  Cosa 
*^*^  on  a  lofty  height. 

So  called,  it  may  be,  to  distinguish  it 
^^  the  larger  city  of  Cosa  on  the  neigh- 
^^H&g  heights.     Certainly  the  name  can* 


not  be  derived,  as  has  been  suggested, 
"from  the  rotundity  of  its  walls,  which 
form  a  perfect  circle,"  seeing  that  the  said 
walls  form  a  truncated  cone  in  outline, 
without  any  curre  whatever.  There  is 
nothing  round  about  Orbetello.  That  the 
name  was  derived  from  urbtcuUif  or  urbi' 
cdUif  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  called  Orbicellum  in  a  papal  bull  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Dempster,  II. 
p.  482. 

*  That  such  a  town  is  not  mentioned  by 
Str&bo  or  Mela,  by  Pliny  or  Ptolemy,  in 
their  lists  of  places  along  this  coast,  is 
explained  by  its  distance  from  the  sea, 
from  which  it  could  not  be  approached. 
It  must  have  been  regarded  as  an  inland 
town,  and  may  be  mentioned  under  some 
one  of  those  many  names  of  Etruscan 
towns,  whose  sites  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

^  Bcpetti,  III.  p.  680. 

R  2 
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At  the  supper-table  I  met  the  arch-priest  of  Telamoney  a 
sprightly,  courteous  young  pastor,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning  among  his  flock,  and  a  motley  group  of  proprietors,  or 
country  gentlemen,  wild-boar  hunters,  commercial  travellers, 
monks,  bumpkins,  and  vetttirini;  among  whom  the  priest,  on 
account  of  his  cloth,  and  I  as  a  foreigner,  received  the  most 
attention.  Travelling  in  this  primitive  land  levels  all  distinctions 
of  rank.  The  landlord's  niece,  who  waited  on  us,  presuming  on 
her  good  looks,  chatted  familiarly  with  her  guests,  and  directed 
her  smartest  banter  against  the  young  priest,  ridiculing  his 
vows  of  celibacy,  and  often  in  such  terms  as  would  have  driven 
an  English  woman  from  the  room.  Yet  Rosinetta  was  scarcely 
sixteen ! 

Hie  nuUns  verbis  pndor,  ant  reverentia  mensse. 


CHAPTER   L. 

ANSEDONIA.— cos  J . 


^  Casa  was  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  such  is  it 
~-a  deserted  waste  of  ruins,  inclosed  by  dilapidated  walls ; 
teen  centuiiea   have   wrought   no   change   in   its  condition. 

it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Etiniscau  sites,  and 
Ud  not  fail  to  be  visited  by  every  one  interested  in  ancient 
fications. 

occupies  the  flat  summit  of  a  truncated  conical  hill,  about 
itmdred  feet  high,  which  from  its  isolation,  and  proximity  to 
iea,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  scenery  of  this  coast, 
ands  just  outside  the  Feniglia,  the  southernmost  of  the  two 
's  of  sand  which  connect  Monte  Argentaro  with  the  main-land  ; 
is  about  five  or  six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Orbetello.*     It 

Eie  site  of  Cbu  hu  been  mncli  ilia-  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  ita  where- 

Eome  bave  placed  it  at  Orb«t«1lo,  sboutB.      "  Cossa,  a  cit;  a  littls  abovA  lie 

at  Santa  Liberals,  near  Santo  Ste-  sea.     Tbe  lofty  beigbt  on  vbicb  tbe  town 

m  Honlfl  Argentaro  ;  yet  Strabo  (V.  i>  aituated  Ilea  in  a  bay.     Below,  Ilea  the 

>)  haj  deacribeil  its  poxition  so  aa  to  Fortui  Qetoolui,   and   bscd   l'y,f  the  ae*- 
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were  best  to  leave  the  high-road,  where  it  begins  to  rise  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Cosa,  and  turn  down  a  lane  to  the  right.  You 
will  presently  perceive  a  lonely  house  in  a  garden^  called  La 
Selciatella,  the  only  habitation  hereabouts.  Here  you  can  leave 
your  vehicle  and  will  probably  find  a  guide,  although  the  city  is 
so  conspicuous  and  the  path  to  the  ruins  so  direct,  that  a  guide 
is  hardly  necessary.  If  you  prefer  to  follow  the  high-road  to  the 
further  side  of  the  city,  you  can  take  as  your  guide  a  soldier 
from  the  Torre  della  Tagliata.  Any  one  who  can  point  out  the 
lions,  will  answer  the  purpose ;  you  must  exercise  j^our  own 
judgment  as  to  then*  origin,  antiquity,  and  purpose.  Inquire  not 
for  "  Cosa,"  or  you  will  be  answered  bj'  a  stai*e  of  surprise,  but 
for  "  Ansedonia,"  the  modem  appellation  of  the  site. 

It  is  a  steep  ascent  of  a  mile  or  more  to  the  walls  of  Cosa. 
You  may  trace  the  ancient  road  all  the  way  to  the  gate,  running 
in  a  straight  line  up  the  rocky  slope ;  it  is  but  a  skeleton, 
marked  by  the  kerb-stones,  for  the  inner  blocks  are  in  few  places 
remaining.  On  the  way  it  passes  some  Roman  mins  of  brick, 
among  them  a  columbarium. 

He  who  has  not  seen  the  so-called  Cyclopean  cities  of  Latium 
and  Sabina,  of  Greece  and  of  Asia  Minor,  those  marvels  of  early 
art,  which  overpower  the  mind  with  their  grandeur,  bewilder  it 
with  amazement,  or  excite  it  to  active  speculations  as  to  their 
antiquity,  the  race  which  erected  them,  and  the  state  of  societj- 
which  demanded  fortifications  so  stupendous  on  sites  so  inacces- 
sible as  they  in  general  occupy ; — ^he  who  has  not  beheld  those 
wonderful  trophies  of  early  Italian  civilization — the  bastion  and 
round  tower  of  Norba — ^the  gates  of  Segni  and  Arpino — the 
citadel  of  Alatri — the  many  terraces  of  Cora — the  covered  way 
of  Prfieneste,  and  the  colossal  works  of  the  same  masonry  in  the 
mountains  of  Latium,  Sabina,  and  Samnium,  will  be  astonished 
at  the  first  view  of  the  walls  of  Cosa.  Nay,  he  who  is  no  stranger 
to  this  style  of  masonr}%  will  be  surprised  to  see  it  on  this  spot, 
so  remote  from  the  district  which  seems  its  peculiar  locality. 
He  will  behold  in  these  walls  immense  blocks  of  stone,  irregular 
polygons  in  form,  not  bound  together  \sitli  cement,  yet  fitted  with 
such  admirable  nicety,  that  the  joints  are  mere  lines,  into  which 
he  may  often  in  vain  attempt  to  insert  a  penknife :  the  surface 

marsli;  and  on  the  headland  ^hich  over-  from  Populoninm  nearly  SOO  tiadia  (100 

hangs  the  liay  is  a  tower  for  watching  the  miles),    though  some  say  600  ttadia  (75 

tonny-fish.  '*    He  also  states  that  Cossa  is  miles).     Cf.  Rutil.  Itin.  I.  285  et  9tq, 
300  stadia  (37^  miles)  from  Q^rayiscffi  ;  and 
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smooth  as  a  billiard-table ;  and  the  whole  resembling,  at  a  httle 
distance,  a  freshly  plastered  wall,  scratched  over  with  strange, 
diagrams. 

The  form  of  the  ancient  city  is  a  rude  quadrangle,  scarcely  a 
mile  in  circuit.^     The  walls  vary  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  in,^ 
height,  and  are  relieved,   at  intervals,  by  square  towers,  pro — 
jecting  from  eleven    to    fifteen    feet,    and    of   more   horizontal 
masonry  than  the  rest  of  the  fortifications.     Fourteen  of  the^e 
towers,  square  and  external,  and  two  internal  and  circular,  are 
now  standing,  or  to  be  traced ;  but  there  were  probably  more, 
for  in  several  places  are  immense  heaps  of  ruins,  though  whether 
of  towers,  or  of  the  wall  itself  fallen  outwards,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine. 

On  the  northern  side  there  is  but  one  tower  and  that  in  a 
ruined  state ;  but  on  the  western,  or  that  facing  the  sea,  which 
was  most  open  to  attack,  I  counted,  besides  a  circular  one  within 
the  walls,  seven  external  towers,  in  various  states  of  preserva- 
tion, the  southernmost  being  the  largest  and  most  perfect.  Thk 
tower  is  twenty-two  feet  wide,  and  about  twenty  high,  as  it  now 
stands.  In  the  wall  to  the  south  are  five  towers  square  and 
external,  and  one,  internal  and  circular,  forty-two  feet  in  dia- 
meter. On  the  eastern  side  there  is  but  one  ancient  square 
tower,  and  one  semicircular  of  smaller  and  more  recent  masonry. 
Though  I  have  called  these  towers  external,  they  also  project  a 
little  inward,  from  the  line  of  walls.' 

Though  Cosa  resembles  many  other  ancient  sites  in  Italy  in 
the  character  of  its  masonry,  it  has  certain  peculiarities.  I 
remember  no  other  instances  of  towers  in  polygonal  fortifications, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  bastion  and  round  tower  of  Norba,  a 
similar  bastion  at  Alatri,  near  the  Porta  S.  Francesco,  and  the 
towers  at  Fondi^  apparently  of  no  high  antiquity.*  In  no  case 
is  there  a  continuous  chain  of  towers,  as  round  the  southern  and 


3  Micali's  Plan  of  the  city,  irom  which 
that  annexed  is  adapted,  makes  it  about 
2,640  braccta,  or  5,060  feet  English,  in 
circumference. 

'  In  Micali's  Flan  many  of  these  towers 
are  omitted.  It  will  be  observed  that  here, 
as  at  Falerii,  the  external  towers  are  not 
of  that  form  recommended  by  Yitruvius 
(L  5),  who  says  they  should  be  either 
round  or  many-sided,  for  the  square  ones 
are  easily  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  batter* 
ing-ram,  whereas  on  the  circular  it  can  make 
no  impression.     The  weakness  of  square 


towers,  howerer,  had  been  1  ascertained 
long  before  the  time  of  Yitruvius ;  for  in 
one  of  the  very  early  and  curious  Aojntt 
reliefs  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  now  is 
the  British  Museum,  which  represents  the 
siege  of  a  city,  the  battering-ram  is  directed 
against  the  angles  of  a  tower,  from  whidi 
it  is  fast  dislodging  the  blocks. 

^  Memor.  Inst.  III.  p.  90.  EvenF^figit 
which  was  fortified  with  similar  masouTf 
though  its  name  signified  "towers,**  re- 
tains no  trace  of  such  in  its  walls.  See 
YoL  I.  p.  293. 
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xvestem  walls  of  Cosa.     Another  peculiarity  of  these  fortifications 

IK,  that  in  many  parts  they  rise  generally  five  or  six  feet  ahove 

"the  level  of  the  area  they  inclose,  as  is  also  the  case  at  Volterra 

»nd  Rusellee ;  whereas  the  walls  of  the  Latin  and  Sabine  towns 

€ire   generally  mere  embankments.^     The  eastern  wall  of  Cosa 

i-ises  above  the  level  of  the  city,  in  parts  as  high  as  twelve  or 

fifteen  feet,  and  externally  the  wall  is  at  least  double  that  height. 

The  outer  half  of  the  wall  also  is  raised  three  or  four  feet  above 

Ihe  inner,  to  serve  as  a  rampart :  this  I  have  seen  on  no  other 

site.     The  total  thickness  of  the  wall  in  this  superficial  part  is 

"between  five   and   six  feet.     The   inner   surface   is  not  always 

smoothed  like  the  outer,  but  left  in  its  natui*al  state,  untouched 

\>y  hammer  or  chisel ;  showing  in  the  same  piece  of  walling  the 

rudest  and  the  most  finished  styles  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  and 

making  it  appear  probable  that  the  outer  surface  was  hewn  to  its 

perfection  of  smoothness  after  the  blocks  were  raised.     A  fourth 

peculiarity  is,  that  while  the  lower  portions  of  the  walls  are  of 

decidedly  polygonal  masonry,  the  upper  parts  are  often  composed 

of  horizontal  courses,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  rectangularity, 

and  the  blocks  are   generally  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the 

polj'gonal  masses  below  them.     The  line  between  these  different 

styles  is  sometimes  very  decidedly  marked,  which  seems  con- 

firmator}''  of  the  idea  suggested  by  the  first  sight  of  this  masonry, 

that  it  is  of  two  different  epochs ;  the  rectangular  marking  the 

repairs — a  notion  further   strengthened   by  the   fact,   that  the 

material  is  the  same  throughout — a  close  grey  limestone.     For 

if  the  peculiar  cleavage  of  the  rock  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 

polygonal  style  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  have  continued  to 

do  so  throughout ;  and  any  deviation  from  that  style  would  seem 

to  mark  the  work  of  another  race,  or  subsequent  age.     On  the 

other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that  this  rectangular  masonry  is  but 

the  natural  finishing  off  of  the   polygonal,  just   as  the  latter 

generally  runs  into  the  horizontal  at  angles,  as  may  be  observed 

in  the  gates  and  towers  of  this  same  city.^ 

^  I  hare  yisited  most  of  those  ancient  masonry,  though  decidedly  polygonal,  ap- 

cities  in  the  mountains  of  Latiiun,  and  in  pears  in  the  door-post  of  the  gate  to  be 

the  land  of  the  £qni,  Volsci,  and  Hemici,  rectangular.     In  the  fragment  of  walling 

and  remember  no  other  instance  of  the  to  the  left,  the  blocks  are  polygonal  below, 

valis  rising  aboye  the  level  of  the  city  and  regular  above,  or  at  least  laid  in  hori- 

they  inclose    than    the   round  tower   at  zontal  courses.   The  manner  in  which  small 

NorbAi.  pieces  were  fitted  into  the  interstices  is 

'  These  features  are  shown  in  the  wood-  also  shown.     But  the  peculiarities  of  the 

cot  at   the  head  of  this  Chapter,  which  masonry  are  not  so  striking  in  this,  as  in 

represents  the  eastern  gate  of  Cosa.     The  many  other  portions  of  the  fortifications. 
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From  the  ramparts  you  may  perceive  that  the  walls  batter,  or 
fall  back  in  some  degree,  though  never  so  much  as  in  a  modem 
revetenietit,  but  the  towers  are  perpendicular  on  every  side,  save 
in  a  few  cases  where  the  masonry  is  dislocated,  and  they  topple 
overJ 

Of  gates  there  is  the  orthodox  number  of  three ;  one  in  the 
centre  of  the  northern,  southern,  and  eastern  walls  of  the  city 
respectively.®  They  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  all  of  them 
being  double,  like  the  two  celebrated  gateways  of  Yolterra, 
though  without  even  the  vestige  of  an  arch.  The  most  perfect 
is  that  in  the  eastern  wall,  which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter.*  It  is  evident  that  it  was  never 
arched,  for  the  door-post  still  standing  rises  to  the  height  of 
nearly  twenty  feet  in  a  perfectly  upright  surface ;  and  as  in  the 
Porta  di  Diana  of  Yolterra,  it  seems  to  have  been  sx)anned  by  a 
lintel  of  wood,  for  at  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  is  a 
square  hole,  as  if  for  its  insertion.^  Gateways  on  a  similar  plan 
are  found  in  the  Cyclopean  cities  of  Latium~the  Porta  di  S. 
Francesco  at  Alatri,  and  the  Porta  Cassamara  at  Ferentino  for 
instance ;  the  latter  however  may  be  of  Roman  construction. 
The  arch  indeed  is  never  found,  in  Italy  at  least,  in  connection 
with  this  style  of  masonry ;  but  the  gateways  of  Cyclopean  cities 
were  either  spanned  by  flat  slabs  of  stone,  or  when  of  too  great  a 
width,  by  lintels  of  wood,  or  else  by  stones  overlapping  each 
other,  and  gradually  converging  till  they  met  and  formed  a  rude 
sort  of  Gothic  arch.^ 


On  this  Bide  of  the  city  the  masonry  is 
smaller  than  on  the  others.  The  largest  of 
the  blocks  in  the  woodcut  is  not  more  than 
4  feet  square,  and  the  height  of  the  wall 
is  only  15  or  16  feet. 

7  The  bastion  and  round  tower  of  Norba, 
on  the  contrary,  narrow  upwards  con- 
siderably. 

^  There  may  have  been  a  postern  in  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  waUs,  at  the 
spot  marked  2  in  the  Plan.  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare 
also  thought  he  could  perceive  four  gates  ; 
and  he  speaks  of  four  ancient  roads. 
Classical  Tour,  I.  p.  58. 

*  Its  entrance  ij  about  12  feet  wide,  but 
the  passage  within  is  double  that  in  width 
and  28  feet  long  ;  the  inner  gate  is  no 
longer  standing,  though  indications  of  it 
are  traceable.  The  depth  of  the  outer 
doorposts,  or  in  other  words  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  is  7  fbet  8  inches. 


^  It  is  shown  in  the  woodcut,  together 
with  the  upright  groove  for  the  taracinefea, 
or  portcullis,  like  that  in  the  Porta  all' 
Arco  of  Volterra. 

'  In  (Greece,  however,  regularly  arched 
gateways  have  been  found  in  connection 
with  this  polygonal  masonry.  At  (Eniadc 
in  Acamania,  is  a  postern  of  a  perfect  arch 
in  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  city.  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  III.  pp.  560  et  seq.  ; 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  I.  p.  109  ;  and  Ann. 
Inst.  18S8,  p.  134.  Hon.  Ined.  Inst.  II. 
tav.  57.  And  at  Xerokampo,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  S|iartn,  is  a  bridge  on  the  true 
arch -principle,  in  the  midst  of  masonry 
of  irregular  polygons,  though  of  unusually 
small  size.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Boas 
of  Athens,  but  first  made  known  to  the 
world  by  Colonel  Mure,  in  the  Ann.  Inst 
1838,  p.  140  ;  Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  loc.  cit; 
and  afterwards  in  his  interesting  Tour  is 
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The  oilier  two  gateways,  though  more  dilapidated,  show  that 
they  have  been  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  this  in  the  eastern 
wall.  In  the  one  to  the  south  is  a  block,  nine  feet  by  four,  the 
largest  I  observed  in  the  walls  of  Cosa.  In  this  gate  also  is  a 
large  round  hole  in  the  inner  doorpost  for  the  insertion  of  a 
wooden  lintel. 

The  gates  of  Cosa,  unlike  those  of  Yolterra,  do  not  exemplify 
the  precepts  of  Yitruvius,  that  the  road  to  a  gateway  should  be 
so  arranged,  that  the  approaching  foe  should  have  his  right  side, 
or  that  unprotected  by  his  shield,  open  to  the  attacks  of  the 
besieged.^ 

I  observed  no  instances  of  sewers  opening  in  these  walls,  as 
usual  in  Etruscan  fortifications,  and  as  are  fomid  also  in  certain 
other  Cyclopean  cities  of  Italy.**  Yet  such  may  exist,  for  I 
:iband  it  impossible  fully  to  inspect  the  walls  on  the  southei*n 
WLad  western  sides,  the  slopes  beneath  them  being  covered  with 
m  wood  80  dense  as  to  be  often  impenetrable,  though  the  difficul- 
ties are  not  aggravated,  as  at  Busellse,  by  any  thickets  more 
:4bnnidable  than  myrtle,  lentiscus,  and  laurestinus. 

Within  the  city,  all  is  ruin — a  chaos  of  crumbling  walls,  over- 

'i^iimed  masonry,  scattered  masses  of  bare  rock,  and  subterranean 

^vaults,  "  where  the  owl  peeps  deeming  it  midnight," — all  overrun 

>rith  shrubs  and  creepers,  and  acanthus  in  great  profusion.     The 

jK>pular  superstition  may  be  pardoned  for  regardmg  this  as  the 

Xiaunt  of  demons ;  for  ages  it  was  the  den  of  bandits  and  outlaws, 

«ind  tradition,  kept  alive  b}^  the  natural  gloominess  of  the  spot, 

iias  thus  preserved,  it  may  be,  the  remembrance  of  their  atro- 

c^ities.     At  the  south-western  comer  of  the  area  was  the  Arx, 

^or  the  ground  here  rises  considerably  above  the  ordinary  level, 

is  banked  up  with  masonry  in  parts  x)olygonal,  but  in  general 


Qreece,  IL  p.  248.  Several  archieologists 
eminence,  however,  who  have  seen  it, 
ixe  declared  to  me  their  full  conviction 
^liat  this  bridge  is  of  late  date  and  of 
oonstniction.  Cf.  BiilL  Inst.  1843, 
77.  In  the  polygonal  walls  of  (Enoanda 
the  Cibyratis,  north  of  Lycia,  there  is  a 
regularly  arched,  with  Greek  in- 
scriptions on  tablets  in  the  masonry  by  itH 
side  ;  as  I  learn  from  the  portfolio  of  Mr. 
Sdward  Falkener. 
»  VitruT.  I.  5. 

^  Besides  the  instances  of  such  openings 
ilk  the  walls  of  Norba,  Segni,  and  Alatri, 
referred  to  in  Chapter  XLI.  (see  page  119), 


I  may  mention  a  sewer  in  the  walls  of  the 
latter  city,  close  to  the  bastion  by  the  Porta 
di  San  Francesco,  which  is  of  very  peculiar 
form— a  truncated  cone  inverted,  appa- 
rently 2  feet  wide  above,  tapering  to  1  foot 
below,  and  about  8  feet  in  height.  The 
better  known  opening  in  the  walls  of  the 
citadel  of  Alatri,  I  do  not  believe  to  be  a 
sewer,  but  a  postern.  In  the  Cyclopean 
walls  of  Yerulie,  now  Veroli,  in  the  rudest 
and  most  ancient  ports  of  the  masonry,  are 
several  sewers — tall  upright  openings,  like 
that  in  the  walls  of  Norba,  or  yet  more 
similar  in  form  and  dimensions  to  those  so 
common  in  the  cities  of  southern  Etruria. 
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regular,  like  that  in  similar  situations  at  Rusellee.  On  this 
platform  are  several  ruins,  bare  walls  rising  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet,  apparently  of  the  low  Empire,  or  still  later,  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  numerous  foundations,  some  of  the  same  small 
cemented  masonry,  others  of  larger  rectangular  blocks,  decidedly 
Boman,  and  some  even  polygonal,  like  the  city-walls.  It  is 
probable  that  the  latter,  as  the  earliest  masonry — ^for  in  manj 
parts  the  Boman  work  rests  on  it — marks  the  substructions  oi 
the  three  temples  which  the  Etruscans  were  wont  to  raise  in 
every  city  to  the  divine  trio,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.^ 

Within  the  gate  to  the  east,  are  many  remains  of  buildings, 
some  with  upper  stories  and  windows  ;  and  not  far  from  this  is  a 
deep  hollow  with  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  quarry. 

Joyfully  will  the  traveller  hail  the  view  from  the  ramparts  oi 
Cosa ;  and  in  truth  it  were  hard  to  find  one  on  this  coast  more 
singular,  varied,  and  grand.  Inland,  rise  lofty  walls  of  rock — 
rugged,  stem,  and  forbidding — blocking  up  all  view  in  thai 
direction.  At  his  feet  spreads  the  sun-bright  ba}",  with  Porte 
Ercole  and  its  rocky  islet  on  the  further  shore,*  but  not  a  skiff  tc 
break  the  blue  calm  of  its  watere ;  the  wide  lagoon  is  mapped 
out  by  its  side;  and  the  vast  double-peaked  mass  of  Monte 
Argentaro,  the  natural  Gibraltar  of  Tuscany,  overshadows  all. 
lying  like  a  majestic  vessel  along  the  shore,  moored  by  its  three 
ropes  of  sand  " — the  castellated  Orbetello  being  but  a  knot  in  the 
centre  of  the  middle  one.  To  tlie  nortli  he  looks  along  the  pine- 
fringed  coast  to  the  twin  headlands  of  the  Bay  of  Telamone,  and 
then  far  away  over  the  level  Maremma,  to  the  distant  heights  oi 
Troja  and  the  grey  peaks  of  Elba.  The  Giglio,  the  so-called 
'"Lily"  island,  is  lost  behind  the  Argentaro;  but  the  eye,  as 
it  travels  southwards,  rests  on  the  islet  of  the  Giannutri ;  ®  andj 


*  Serving,  nJ  Virg.  .En.  I.  422. 

"  The  Portus  Herciilis  of  Rutilius  (I. 
293),  and  the  Itineraries.  It  y/aa  also 
called  Portus  Cosanus.  Liv.  XXII.  11 ; 
XXX.  39.  I  have  not  visited  it ;  but  Sir 
R.  C.  Hoare  says  it  is  a  sipgular  town,  and 
''resembles  a  flight  of  steps,  each  street 
bearing  the  appearance  of  a  landing-place.  '* 
Classical  Tour,  I.  p.  56.  There  are  said 
to  be  no  antiquities  remaining.  Viag.  Ant. 
per  la  Via  Aurelia,  p.  54. 

7  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Monte 
Argentaro  was  once  an  island  ;  but  it  j^ 
difficult  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the 


two  isthmi.  The  Tombolo,  or  that  to  th< 
north,  may  have  been  deposited  by  th< 
Albegna,  which  opens  hard  by  ;  but  foi 
the  Feniglia— there  is  no  river  dischargini 
itself  hereabouts.  The  circuit  of  36  milee^ 
which  Rutilius  (I.  318)  ascribes  to  thi 
I>romontory,  seems  much  exaggerated.  Fo 
the  physical  features  and  productioDS  o 
this  singular  district,  see  Brocchi,  Osserva 
zioni  naturali  snl  promontorio  Argentaro 
Bibliot.  Ital.  XI.,  and  RepetU,  «.  r 
Orbetello. 

^  The  Dianiuni,    or  Artemisia   of   th 
ancients.     Mela,  IL  7  ;  Plin.  III.  12. 
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after  scanning  the  wide  horizon  of  waters,  meets  land  again  in  the 
dim  hills  above  Civita  Veechia.  The  intervening  coast  is  low, 
flat,  desert, — here  a  broad  strip  of  sand, — there  a  long,  sea-shore 
lagoon,  or  a  deadly  fen  or  swamp, — now  a  tract  dark  with  under- 
wood,— now  a  wide,  barren  moor,  treeless,  houseless — 

Araiccia,  nnda,  sterile,  e  deserta^ 

Yet  in  this  region,  all  desolate  as  it  now  appears,  stood  Vulci, 
that  mine  of  sepulchral  treasures,  and  Tarquinii,  the  queen  of 
Etruscan  cities,  with  her  port  of  Graviscae ;  and  Corneto,  her 
modem  representative,  may  be  descried,  thirty  miles  oflF,  lifting 
her  diadem  of  towers  above  the  nearer  turrets  of  Montalto. 

Around  the  walls  of  Cosa  there  are  few  relics  of  antiquity.     It 

is  said  that  in  the  plain  below  are  "  very  extensive  remains  6f  a 

wall  of  much  ruder  construction  "  than  those  of  the  city ;  •  but  I 

did  not  perceive  them.     Near  the  Torre  della  Tagliata  are  several 

ruins  of  Boman  date,  of  which  those  commonly  called  Bagni  della 

Begina  are  the  most  remarkable.     You  enter  a  long  cleft  in  the 

Tock,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep,  and  on  one  side  perceive  a  huge 

cave,  within  -which  is  a  second,  still  larger,  apparently  formed  for 

l>aths ;  for  there  are  seats  cut  out  of  the  living  rock — vivo  sedilia 

-9(1X0 — but  all  now  in  utter  ruin.     The  place,  it  has  been  remarked, 

xecalls  the  grotto  of  the   Nymphs,  described  by  Virgil;^   but 

popular  tradition  has  peopled  it  with  demons,   as  says  Faccio 

clegli  Uberti — 

Ivi  h  ancor  ove  fue  la  Sendonia, 
Ivi  ^  la  cava,  ove  andamo  a  tonne, 
Si  crede  il  tristo,  ovezo  le  demonia. 

Among  the  ruins  on  the  shore  at  this  spot  is  some  mosaic 
2>avement.  The  site  has  been  taken,  with  considerable  proba« 
lility,  for  that  of  Subcosa.^ 

No  tombs  are  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  around  Cosa.  It  is 
j>robable,  that,  like  those  of  Busellae,  Coilona,  and  Saturnia,  they 
xvere  constnicted  of  rude  masonry,  and  covered  over  with  earth. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  plan  adopted  on  sites  where  the 
^ock  was  too  hard  to  admit  of  easy  excavation.     At  Yolterra  and 

'  Classical  Maseom,  Y.  p.  180.  30)  made  the  same  distinction  ;  bnt  both 

'  Mn.  I.  167  ;  Bepetti,  111.  p.  679.  seem  to  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by 

'  BCannert,  Geog.  p.    866.      According  the  lines  of  Faccio  degli  Uberti,  quoted 

'Xo  this  writer,  it  is  this  spot  which  is  above  ;  for  the  city  itself  is  certainly  now 

csUed  Ansedonia,  and  not  the  ruined  dty  called  Ansedonia. 

^bore.     Holstenius  (Annot.  ad  Claver.  p. 
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Populonia  it  was  not  necessary,  for  there  were  soft  strata  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Excavations,  however,  have  been  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cosa,  especially  in  the  high  ground  of  the  plain 
to  the  north-east  of  the  city.'*  A  tomb  with  archaic  paintings  on 
its  walls,  very  like  those  of  the  Grotta  Campana,  at  Veil,  was 
opened  in  1870,  by  Signor  Marcelliani,  who  sent  sketches  of  the 
paintings  to  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Rome.* 

The  walls  of  Cosa,  so  unlike  those  of  most  cities  of  Etruria,  to 
what  people,  and  to  what  age  shall  we  refer  them  ?  Can  it  be 
that  they  were  raised  by  the  Etruscans  themselves — induced  to 
depart  from  their  general  style  of  masoniy  by  the  local  rock  having 
a  natural  cleavage  into  polygons  ?  Or  are  the  peculiarities  of  these 
and  similar  walls  in  Etruria  characteristic  of  the  race  which  con- 
structed them,  rather  than  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
foiTued  ?  Are  they  to  be  attributed  to  the  earliest  occupants  oi 
the  land,  the  Umbri  or  the  Pelasgi  ? — or  to  much  later  times, 
and  to  the  Roman  conquerors  ?  The  latter  view  seems  now  in. 
favom*.  It  was  first  broached  by  Micali,  the  great  advocate  o^fcr^^f 
the  indigenous  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  and  who  sought,  by^^a^^Y 
invalidating  the  antiquit}^  of  this  pol3'gonal  style,  to  enhance  that-i^-*it 
of  the  regular  masonry,  which  is  more  peculiarly  Etruscan,  He^^  -© 
maintains  that  the  walls  of  Cosa,  and  of  Saturnia,  which  resemble  ^^^^ 
them,  are  among  the  least  ancient  in  the  land ;  and  he  suggests^^^^s 
that  the}'^  may  have  been  raised  by  the  Roman  Colony,  established^^  -d 
here  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  City,  seeing  that  thes^^  ^^ 
Romans  are  known  to  have  employed  this  masonry  in  certain  ol^^  ^^^ 
their  public  works.  "  A  mere  glance,**  says  he,  "  at  the  walls  of^:^*^ 
Cosa,  so  smooth  and  well  preserved,  proves  their  construction 
be  of  small  antiquity  in  comparison  with  tliose  of  Fiesole  and. 
Volterra,  of  quadrilateral  blocks,  and  of  genuine  Etruscan  work- 
manship." The  superior  sharpness  and  freshness  in  these  wi 
of  Cosa,  however,  are  no  proof  whatever  of  a  less  remote  antiquity. 
Micali's  argument,  to  have  any  weight,  should  show  that  the 
material  of  which  these  walls  are  respectively  composed,  is  eithei 
the  same,  or  one  equally  afiected  by  atmospheric  influences. 
The  fact  is  that  the  fortifications  of  Volterra  and  Fiesole,  and 
those  also  of  Populonia  and  Cortona,  are  either  of  macigno, 
stratified  sandstone,  or  of  other  rock  equall}*^  friable,  while  those 

3  Bull.  Inst  1851,  p.  7.  Micali  (Mon.  yeaael  of  bronze,  containing  an  odorif< 

Ined.  p.  828)  states  that  what  was  found  gum,  which,  when  burnt,  gave  forth  a  m 

here  in  1837  was  presented  by  himself  to  agreeable  perfume. 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  ;  and  speaks  of  a  flat  ^  Bull.  Inst.,  1870,  p.  36. 
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;a  and  Saturnia  are  respectively  of  hard  limestone  and 
tine." 

•ould  demand  more  room  than  the  limits  of  this  work  will 
to  discuss  this  subject  to  its  full  extent.  But  I  must  make 
remarks. 

s  polygonal  masonry  is  of  high  antiquity,  long  prior  to 
n  times,  though  every  instance  of  it  cannot  claim  to  be  of  so 
e  a  date.  It  must,  however,  be  of  later  origin  than  that 
)sed  of  unhewn  masses,  rudely  piled  up,  with  no  further 
ment  than  the  insertion  of  small  blocks  in  the  interstices — 
tyle  which,  from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  is  sometimes 
lated  "  Cyclopean ; "  ®  for  this  polygonal  masonry  is  the 
ting  of  that  ruder  mode  of  construction.*^  Yet  that  this 
h-surfaced,  closely-joined  style,  as  seen  in  the  walls  of  Cosa, 
)  of  early  origin,  is  proved,  not  only  by  numerous  instances 
m  very  ancient  sites  in  Greece  and  Italy — some  referred  to 
rvels  of  antiquity  by  the  ancients  themselves — but  also  by 
imitive  style  of  its  gateways,  and  the  absence  of  the  arch  in 
ction  with  it.®  The  fact  of  the  Romans  adopting  this  style 
isonry,  as  they  seem  to  have  done  in  the  substructions  of 


:ali,  Ant.  Pop.  ItaL  II.  pp.  144, 
[X.  p.  6.  I  cite  Micali  in  this  in- 
not  as  the  writer  who  has  treated 
ject  in  the  most  able  manner,  but 

originator  of  the  opinion  of  the 
origin  of  Cosa,  and  as  one  who  has 
ferred  to  as  authority  on  the  point, 
laan.  II.  16,. 4;  25,  7;  VII.  25. 
ias,  howeyer,  applies  the  same  term 
(rails  of  Mycena),  which  are  of  hewn 
lal  blocks,  and  even  to  the  celebrated 
f  the  Lions,  which  is  of  regular, 
[  masonry.  The  term  is  also  re- 
y  used  by  Euripides  in  reference  to 
lis  of  Myoene,  or  of  Argos  (Elect. 
Iphig.    Aul.    152,    534,    1501  ; 

963  ;  Troad.  1083 ;  Heiv.  Fur. 
ximpare  Seneca,  Here  Fur.  997 ; 
,  TheK  I.  252).  It  is  therefore 
hat  the  term  "Cyclopean"  cannot 
ropriety  be  confined,  as  it  has  been 
[well,  Qell,  and  others,  to  masonry 
rudest  unhewn  description,  in  con- 
inction  to  the  neater  polygonal,  or  to 
rixontal  style.  The  term  was  em- 
in  reference  to  the  traditions  of  the 
y  rather  than  to  the  character  of  the 
ry ;  or  if  used  in  this  way  it  was 
^    not  specific;    applicable  to  any 


walling  of  great  massiveness,  which  had 
the  appearance,  or  the  reputation,  of  high 
antiquity.  "Arces  Gyclopum  autem,  aut 
quas  Qyclopes  fecerunt,  aut  magni  ac  miri 
operis ;  nam  quicquid  magnitudine  bu& 
nobile  est  Gyclopum  manu  dicitur  fabri- 
catum."  Lactant.  ad  Stat.  Theb.  I.  252  ; 
cf.  I.  630.  Though  rejected  altogether  by 
Bunsen  (Ann.  Inst.  1834,  p.  145),  the  term 
is  convenient — h  non  ^  vero,  ^  ben  trovato 
— and  in  default  of  a  better,  has  some 
claim  to  be  retained.  On  this  ground  I 
have  made  use  of  it  in  the  course  of  this 
work  in  its  generic  sense,  applying  it  alike 
to  all  early  massive  irregular  masonry. 

7  G^ll  held  the  contrary  opinion — that 
the  polygonal  was  more  ancient  by  some 
centuries.     Topog.  Rome,  II.  p.  165. 

*  Gerhard  (Ann.  Inst.  1829,  p.  40), 
remarking  on  this  fact,  says  it  seems 
certain  that  even  the  least  ancient  remains 
of  this  description  preceded  the  invention 
of  the  arch.  But  this  is  refuted  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  arches  in  connection 
with  this  masonry  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  67  fupro,  pp.  250,251.  In  none  of 
these  cases,  however,  have  the  structures 
an  appearance  of  veiy  remote  antiquity. 
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some  of  their  great  Ways,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  cities  of  Latium,* 
in  no  way  militates  against  the  high  antiquity  of  the  type.  The 
Romans  of  early  times  were  a  servile  race  of  imitators,  who  had 
little  original  beyond  their  bellipoteniia,  and  were  ever  borrowing 
of  their  neighbours,  not  only  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and 
whatever  ministered  to  luxury  and  enjoyment,  but  even  the  sterner 
arts  of  war.  Thus  in  their  architecture  and  fortifications :  in 
Sabina  they  seem  to  have  copied  the  style  of  the  Sabines,  in 
Latium  of  the  Latins,  in  Etruria  of  the  Etruscans.  In  what 
degree  they  may  have  been  led  to  this  by  the  local  materials,  is  a 
question  for  separate  consideration. 

Conceding  that  the  style  of  masonry  must  to  a  considerable  s^^  Mle 
extent  have  been  affected  by  the  character  of  the  materials  em-  — 
ployed,  I  cannot  hold,  with  some,  that  it  was  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  result — I  cannot  believe  in  a  constructive  necessity— 


that  with  certain  given  materials  every  people  in  every  age  would -t^Jd 
have  produced  the  same  or  a  similar  description  of  masonry...  ^^' 
There  ai*e  conventionalities  and  fashions  in  this  as  in  other  arts.^.g^-s 
It  were  easy,  indeed,  to  admit  the  proposition  in  regard  to  the^^  -^e 
ruder  Cyclopean  style,  which  is  a  mere  random  piling  of  masses^s  -^s 
as  detached  from  the  quarry;  a  style  which  may  suggest  itselfi-t*l^ 
to  any  people,  and  which  is  adopted,  though  on  a  much  smaller:*:  ^^r 
scale,  in  the  formation  of  fences  or  of  embankments  by  the  modem-^::*^^^ 
Italians  and  Tyrolese,  and  even  by  the  peasantry  of  England  and-K^  -»d 
Scotland,  on  spots  where  stone  is  cheaper  than  wood.  But  the^^  -^^ 
polygonal  masonry  of  which  we  are  treating  is  of  a  totally  diSerenUM^-^^^ 
character ;  and  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mar-- 
vellous  neatness,  tlie  artistic  perfection  displayed  in  polygons 
structures  like  the  walls  of  Cosa,  could  have  been  produced  hy^^^^J 
any  people  indifferently  who  happened  to  fix  on  the  site.  For  itrP'  i^ 
is  not  the  mere  cleavage  of  the  rock  into  polygonal  masses  that^-^t 
will  produce  this  masonry.  There  is  also  the  accurate  and^:^ 
laborious  adjustment,  the  careful  adaptation  of  parts,  and  the^^  -^ 
subsequent  smoothing  of  the  whole  into  an  uniform,  level  surface.^  ^s. 
If  ever  masonry  had  the  stamp  of  peculiarity  it  is  this.     Not  the^^-*® 

'  In  the  Via  Salaria,  near  Rieti,  and  in      Gerhard,  Ann.  Inst.  1829,  p.   55,  ei  seq,^ 
several  places  between  Antrodoco  and  Givita      83   et  seq.;  Hansen,  Ann.  Inst.  1834,  ^,^ 


Ducale  ;  in  the  Via  Valeria,  belov  Roviano,  144  ;  Bunboiy,  Classical  Museum,  V. 

and  elsewhere  between  Tivoli  and  Taglia-  167  et  teq,     Strabo  (V.  p.   237) 

cozzo  ;   and  in   the   Via  Appia,   between  that  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Via 

Terracina  and  Fondi.     The  cities,  whose  in  the  lands  of  the  Hemici,  iBqni,  sntEJ^ 

polygonal  fortifications  have  been  ascribed  Yolsci,  were  built  by  the  Romans, 
to  the  Romans,   are   Norba  and  Signia. 
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regular  isodomon  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  opus  reticulatum  of  the 
Bomaus  has  it  more  strongly  marked.  I  could  as  readily  believe 
that  the  Corinthian  capital  was  invented  by  every  nation  by  which 
it  has  been  adopted,  as  that  this  style  of  masonry  had  an  in- 
dependent origin  in  every  country  where  it  has  been  found.^ 

The  question  next  arises,  to  what  particular  race  is  this  peculiar 
snasonry  to  be  ascribed.  No  doubt  when  once  introduced,  the 
fashion  might  be  adopted  by  other  tribes  than  that  which  origi- 
xiated  it,^  but  the  type,  whose  source  alone  we  are  considering, 
-would  still  be  proper  to  one  race.  Now  at  the  risk  of  being 
t^bought  to  entertain  old-fashioned  opinions,  I  must  confess  that 
I  can  refer  it  to  no  other  than  the  Pelasgi.  Not  tliat,  with  Sir 
"W.  Gell,  I  would  cite  the  myth  of  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  and 
founder  of  Lycosura,  as  proof  that  this  masonry  was  of  Pelasgic 
origin^ — I  might  even  admit  that  "  there  is  no  concbisive  evidence 
in  any  one  instance  of  the  Felasgian  origin  of  the  monuments 
under  consideration  "  * — ^yet  there  is,  in  most  cases,  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  evidence  as  lead  us  to  ascribe  the  walls  of 
Fiesole  and  Volterra  to  the  Etruscans,  those  of  Psestum  to  the 
Greeks,  or  Stonehenge  to  the  Druids.  We  find  it  recorded  that 
iii  Tery  early  times  the  lands  or  sites  were  occupied  by  certain 
^aces ;  and  finding  local  remains,  which  analogy  marks  as  of  high 


^  The   adoption    of   this  style  by  the 

^®iJiaii8  in  the  pavements  of  their  high- 

^^^  m  no  way  affects  the  question.     The 

^^^'liest  of  these  road-,  the  Via  Appia,  was 

*^>UtrQcted  only  in  the  year  442  (b.o.  312) 

""7"~^3«>   later  even  than    those  polygonal 

P^^ies  which  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the 

^^^ntaoA  ;   and  it  may  be  that  they  but 

55^>tated  the  roads  of  their  predecessors. 

^  ^^  less  can  the  use  of  polygonal  pavement 

the  modem  Florentines,  be  admitted  as 

argument  against  the  peculiarity  of  the 

as  Micali  would  fain  have  it.     Ant. 


^1».   Ital.   I.    p.    197.     They  have   but 

^"^^^ered  to  the  style  which   was  handed 

^"^•n  to  them  from  antiquity,  while  the 

^^^ern  Romans  have  preferred  the  opus 

**»4CttZa/ttm  as  the  model  for  their  pave- 

^*ita.     And  though  Micali  contends  for  a 

^^^^^tmctive  necessity,  it  is  completely  set 

?*^^e  by  the  fact,  which  he  mentions,  that 

J*^'^  stone  for  the  pavement  of  Florence  is 

.^^tight  from  the  heights  of  Fiesole ;  for 

^^^    horizontal  cleavage  of    that  rock  is 

ufest  and  notorious. 

^or   can    the    existence    of   polygonal 

VOL.    II. 


masonry  in  the  fortresses  and  other  struc- 
tures of  the  aboriginal  Peruviana,  be  re- 
garded as  opposed  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
type.  Too  great  a  mystery  hangs  over  the 
origin  of  that  singular  race,  and  of  its 
civilization,  for  us  to  admit  them  as  evi- 
dence in  this  question.  The  style  seems  to 
have  differed  from  that  of  the  polygonal 
masonry  of  the  old  world,  resembling  it  in 
little  more  than  the  close-fitting  of  the 
masses.  If  anything  is  to  be  learned  from 
these  structures,  it  is  that  they  contradict 
the  doctrine  of  a  constructive  necessity  ; 
being  of  granite  or  porphyry,  which  have 
no  x>olygonal  cleavage  ;  and  are  rather 
suggestive  of  a  traditional  custom.  See 
Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru,  I.  pp.  16, 143. 

^  Chevalier  Bunsen  maintains  that  many 
of  the  polygonal  fortifications  of  Italy  were 
raised  by  the  Yolsci,  £qui,  and  Hemici. 
Ann.  Inst.  1834,  p.  142.  But  if  this 
be  admitted,  it  does  not  prove  that  the 
type  originated  with  them. 

^  Gell,  Rome,  II.  v.  Pelasgi. 

*  Bunbury,  Claa.  Mus.  V.  p.  186. 
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antiquity,  and  not  of  Roman  construction,  we  feel  authorised  m 
ascribing  them  to  the   respective    peoples.      The   wide-spread 
existence  of  this  masonry  through  the  countries  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  equally  wide  diffusion  of  the  Pelasgic  race,^  and  the 
remarkable  correspondence  of  the  lands  it  occupied  or  inhabited 
with  those  where  these  monuments  most  abound  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  them  with  a  shadow  of  reason  to 
any  other  particular  people  mentioned  in  history — afford  satis- 
factory evidence  to  my  mind  of  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  polygonal 
masonry.     And  here  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  much 
vexata  quastiOf  what  and  whence  was  that  Pelasgic  race,  which 
was  so  widely  diffused  throughout  the  ancient  world ;  it  is  enough 
to  know  that  in  almost  every  land  which  it  is  said  to  have  occupied, 
we  find  remains  of  this  description.^     In  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and 
the    Peloponnesus,   the   peculiar    homes  of   this   people,  such 
monuments  are  most  abundant ;  they  are  found  also  in  the  Isles 
of  the  ^Egaean  Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  which  were 
at  some  period  occupied  or  colonised  by  the  Pelasgi.     We  know 
also,  that  they  built  the  ancient  wall  round  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  ;  and  the  way  in  which  this  fact  is  mentioned  '^  in  connec- 
tion with  their  wandering  habits,  favom*s  the  opinion  held  by 
some,  that  these  Pelasgi  were  the  great  fort-builders  of  antiquity, 
a  migratory  race  of  warlike  masons,  who  went  about  from  land  to 
land,  sword  in  one  hand,  hammer  and  chisel  in  the  other,  fortify- 
ing themselves  wherever  they  conquered.     In  Italy  also,  those 
regions  which  abound  most  in  such  monuments  were  all  once  in 
possession  of  the  Pelasgi,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  oil  the 
other  hand,  that  we  have  historic  mention  of  that  race  in  certain 
other  districts — at  the  head  of  the   Adriatic,   and  in  (Enotria 
— where  no  such  remains  have  been  discovered ;  ®  nor  indeed  do 


'  ''It  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis/'  says 
Niebuhr,  "  bat  with  a  full  historical  con- 
viction, that  I  assert,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Pelasgians,  then  perhaps  more 
widely  spread  than  any  other  people  in 
Europe,  extended  from  the  Po  and  the 
Amo  almost  to  the  Bosphorus."  I.  p.  52, 
Eng.  trans. 

«  Gerhard  (Memor.  Inst.  III.  p.  72) 
takes  these  structures  of  irregular  poly- 
gons to  be  Pelasgic.  Miiller  (Archaologie 
der  Kunst,  p.  27)  thinks  that  most  of  the 
so-called  Cyclopean  walls  of  Epirus  and  the 
Peloponnesus  were  erected  by  the  PelasgL 

'  Myrsilus,  ap.  Dion.    Hal.    I.    c.    28; 


Hecatteus,  ap.  Herod.  YI.  137. 

^  It  is  asserted  that  no  polygonal  sbvc 
tures  are  to  be  found  in  Basiliat*  ^ 
Calabria  ;  nor,  indeed,  north  of  the  Oib- 
brone,  nor  south  of  the  Vultumus-w»* 
say  the  Silarus.  Memor.  Inst.  L  p.  7"' 
Ann.  Inst.,  1834,  p.  143.  But,  sswg*"^* 
the  south  of  Italy,  the  assertion  is  picin*' 
ture.  Have  sufficient  researches  beenias^' 
among  the  Calabrian  Apennines?  ^^ 
Radel,  who  maintuns  the  Pebtgie  ^ 
struction  of  this  masonry,  asserts  tbst 
there  are  remains  of  it  far  south,  in  Apo^ 
and  Lncania.  Memor.  Instit.  IIL  pp.  ^^ 
66.     I  have  heard  that  some  singolsr  dis- 
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find  walls  of  this  character  in  all  the  ancient  cities  of  central 
y — even  of  Etruria — which  are  said  to  have  had  a  Pelasgic 
^•'  These  discrepancies,  whether  real  or  apparent,  whether 
sisioned  by  the  character  of  the  local  rock,  or  by  the  entire 
bruction  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  land,  are  but  excep- 
ts to  the  rule,  and  do  not  invalidate  the  evidence  for  the  Pelasgic 
fin  of  this  peculiar  masonry. 

t  is  very  probable  that  the  local  rock  in  some  cases,  though 
in  all,  determined  the  style  of  the  masonry.  Where  it 
irally  split  into  rectangular  forms,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
igno  of  Cortona,  and  the  volcanic  tufo  of  southern  Etruria, 
re  the  horizontal  may  have  been  preferred,  even  by  those  who 
e  wont  to  employ  a  different  description  of  masonry.  This 
ms  to  have  been  the  case  at  Agylla,  where  the  rock  is  of  tufo ; 
re  are  no  traces  of  polygonal  construction ;  even  in  the  most 
ient  tombs  the  masonry  is  rectangular.^  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
ural  inducements  to  the  contrary,  the  favourite  style  was  some- 
les  canied  out,  as  is  proved  by  the  tlwlu8  of  polygonal  con- 
action  at  Volterra,  formed  of  travertine ;  ^  and  by  the  polygonal 
Us  of  Satumia  of  the  same  material — a  stone  of  decidedly 
rizontal  cleavage,  and  used  abundantly  in  regular  masonry  in 
ages,  from  the  Etruscan  walls  of  Clusium  and  Perusia,  and 
B  Greek  temples  of  Paestum,  to  the  Coliseum,  St.  Peter's,  and 
-  palaces  of  modern  Rome.  This  is  also  proved  by  the  traver- 
se and  crag  in  the  polygonal  walls  of  Pyrgi,^  and  by  the  crag  in 
8  similar  fortifications  of  Orbetello ;  *  and  even  these  walls  of 
>8a  afford  abundant  proof  that  the  builders  were  not  the  slaves 
their  materials,  but  exerted  a  free  choice  in  the  adoption  of 
^fe ;  for  the  same  stone  which  was  hewn  into  horizontal  masonry 
the  towers,  gateways,  and  upper  courses,  could  have  been 
fown  into  the  same  forms  throughout,  had  not  the  builders 
6n  influenced  by  some  other  motive  than  the  natiu'al  cleavage, 
singular  instance  of  disregard  of  cleavage  is  exhibited  in  the 
fls  of  Empulum,  now  Ampiglione,  near   Tivoli,  where   the 

iHes  of  very  extensive  polygonal  remains  were  Pelasgic,  we  find  regular,  parallelo- 

B  recently  been  made  in  that  part  of  piped  masonry ;  at  Pyrgi  and  Satumia,  on 

T'    That  no  such  walls  are  to  be  found  the   contrary,    whose    Pelasgic    origin    is 

Uie  ancient  sites  at  the  head  of  the  equally  well  attested,  we  have  remains  of 

istie,  where  the  Pelasgi  first  landed  in  purely  i^olygonal  construction. 
',  may  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  >  Vol.  I.  p.  237. 

low    swampy  coast,   which   did  not  ^Ut  tupra,  p.  154. 

sh  the  neoeasary  materials.  ^  Vol.  I.  p.  291. 

it  Falerii,  AgyUa,  and  Cortona,  which  ^  Ut  tupra,  p.  241. 
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masonry,  though  of  tufo,  is  decidedly  polygonal ;  this  is  the  only 
instance  known  of  that  volcanic  rock  being  thrown  into  any  other 
than  tlie  rectangular  forms  it  naturally  assumes.^  These  facts 
will  suffice  to  oveiiihrow  the  doctrine  of  a  constructive  necesiity, 
often  applied  to  this  polygonal  masonry. 

With  respect  to  Cosa,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  regarding 
its  walls  as  of  Roman  construction.  There  is  nothing  which 
marks  them  as  more  recent  than  any  other  ancient  fortifications 
in  Italy  of  similar  masonry.  The  resemblance  of  the  gateways 
to  those  of  Yolterra,  and  the  absence  of  the  arch,  point  to  a  much 
earlier  date  than  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  colony,  only 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  before  Christ ;  but  whether 
they  were  erected  by  the  Pelasgi,  or  by  the  Etruscans  copying 
the  masonry  of  their  predecessors,  is  open  to  doubt.  As  the  walls 
of  Pyrgi  and  Saturnia,  known  Pelasgic  sites,  were  of  the  same 
polygonal  construction,  it  is  no  unfair  inference  that  these  of 
Cosa,  which  has  relation  to  the  one  by  proximity,  to  the  other  by 
situation  on  the  coast,  are  of  a  like  origin.  The  high  antiquity 
of  Cosa  is  indeed  attested  by  Virgil,  when  he  represents  it,  with 
other  very  ancient  towns  of  Etruria,  sending  assistance  to  Jineas.^ 
Some,  however,  have  inferred  from  Pliny's  expression — Cossa 
Volcie7itiiim — that  it  was  a  mere  colony  of  Vulci,  and  one  of 
the  latest  of  Etruscan  cities ;  ^  but  Niebuhr  with  more  probability 


'  See  GeH's  Borne,  v.  Empulum. 

•  Virg.  ^n.  X.  168 ;  Serv.  inloc.  Miiller 
(Etrnsk.  I.  3,  1)  remarks  that  the  walls  of 
Cosa  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
not  Etruscan,  because  they  are  polygonal, 
and  considers  them  as  evidence  of  its  an- 
tiquity (II.  1,  2).  Orioli  (ap.  Inghir.  Mon. 
Etrus.  IV.  p.  161)  also  thinks  the  walls  of 
Cosa  confirm  the  antiquity  assigned  to  it 
by  Viigil.  Abeken  (Mittelital.  p.  21)  takes 
Cosa  to  be  Pelasgic  ;  and  Gerhard  Inclines 
to  the  same  opinion  (Ann.  Inst.,  1831,  p. 
205),  and  reminds  us  that  there  was  a  city 
of  the  same  name  in  Thrace.  He  thinks 
the  name  may  have  an  affinity  to  the  Doric 
KirTOy  iro5Sa,  a  head.  It  is  written  Cossae 
by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  but  Cluver  (II.  p. 
479)  thinks  this  was  merely  owing  to  the 
habit  of  the  Greeks  of  doubling  the  s  in 
the  middle  of  a  word.  It  is  not  written 
80  by  any  Roman  author  but  Pliny,  though 
Virgil  gives  it  a  plural  termination.  If 
the  Etruscan  name  were  analogous  it  must 
liave  been  sj>elt  with  an  u — Cusa.  We 
find   in   Etruscan  inscriptions  the  proper 


• » 


names  of  "Cusis"or  '*Cusim,"  "Cusinci, 
"Cusithia."-LanEi,  II.  pp.  371,  402,416; 
Vermigl.  Iscriz.  Perug.  I.  p.  324.  *Cusach" 
also  at  Cervetri,  which  would  mean  "fwo 
Cosa"  (VoL  I.,  page  234),  and  "Cusa''«t 
Cortona.     See  Chap.  LX.  p.  408. 

7  Plin.  III.  8.  CluTcr  (U.  p.  515), 
Lanzi  (II.  p.  56),  Micali  (Ant.  Pop.  lUL 
I.  p.  147),  and  Cramer  (I.  p.  195),  inter- 
pret Pliny  as  saying  that  Cosa  was  s  calony 
of  Vulci.  But  the  expression  he  ii««  * 
shown  by  (Gerhard  to  have  indicated  merely 
the  territory  in  which  a  town  stood,  ▼it^* 
out  reference  to  its  origin  ;  as  "Alb* 
Marsorum"  signified  the  Latin  coIodj 
Alba  in  the  land  of  the  Marsi.  Ann.  bst- 
1829,  p.  200.  Mr.  Bunbuiy  (Cl*ssic* 
Museum,  V.  p.  180)  argues  that  as  Viik5=^ 
itself  did  not  begin  to  flourish  till  after 
decline  of  Tarquinii,  for  which  he 
G^rhard^s  authority  (Ann.  Inst.  1S31, 
101),  Cosa,  its  colony  or  oflfsety  mnstnee** 
belong  to  a  late  period.  But — ^the  qat^^^ 
of  the  colony  apart — that  Vulci  was  of  -*^ 
recent  a  date  is  wholly  unsupported  hy 
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considered  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Cosa  were  not  Etnis- 
cans,  but  an  earlier  race  who  had  maintained  their  ground 
against  that  people.®  The  connection  indeed  between  Vulci  or 
Volci,  and  Volsci,  is  obvious,  and  from  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
the  Etruscans  possessed  the  land  of  the  Volsci,  it  would  seem 
that  this  connection  was  not  one  of  name  merely.'^  But  the  Volsci 
were  of  Opican  or  Oscan  race,  and  what  affinity  existed  between 
them  and  the  Pelasgi  is  doubtful ;  whether  an  affinity  of  origin, 
or  one  arising  merely  from  the  occupation  of  the  same  territory  at 
different  epochs.  Confusion  of  names  and  races  on  such  grounds 
is  common  enough  in  the  records  of  early  Italy.  As  the 
Etruscans  were  frequently  confounded  with  their  predecessors 
the  Tyrrhenes,  so  the  Volsci  may  have  been  with  the  Pelasgi.^ 
It  is  well  known  that  walls  precisely  similar  to  these  of.  Cosa 
abound  in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  but  whether  erected  by  the 
Pelasgi,  by  the  Volsci  themselves,  or  by  their  Roman  conquerors, 
is  still  matter  of  dispute ;  yet  by  none  are  they  assigned  to  a 
later  date  than  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  the  Boman  colonization  of  Cosa,  which  was  in 
the  year  481.^  I  repeat  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  whatever 
for  ascribing  these  polygonal  walls  of  Cosa  to  so  recent  a  period. 
^Yith  just  as  much  propriety  might  the  massive  fortifications  of 


^lutorie  eTidence,  nay,  is  refuted  by  the 

^trj  archaic  character  of  much  of  the  for- 

^tuie  of   its    sepulchres.      And    Mtiller 

CBtrittk.  II.  1 , 2)  justly  obsenres  that  FUny's 

^^eiition  of  Cosa  does  not  prove  that  before 

'^  'w^as  colonised  by  the  Bomans  the  town 

'***i  no  existence. 

*  Uiebuhr,  I.  p.  120 ;  d  p.  70.  He 
'oim^  this  opinion  on  the  mention  by  livy 
5^^Tn.  15)  of  a  people  called  Volcentcs, 
''^  Connection  with  the  Hirpini  and  Lucani, 
^<^oxii  he  takes  to  be  of  the  same  race  as 
**»«  Volsci. 

*  Cato,  ap.  Serr.  ad  Mn.  XI.  567.  The 
*''^'**i«ction  between  the  Etruscans  and  the 
^^^berine  people,    especially  the  Oscan 

t,  is  rery  apparent  from  the  names  of 
Velathri  (Volterra)  has  its  counter- 
in    Velitrw    (Velletri) — Fregense  in 
f  *^^8ell« — Ferusia  in  Frusinum — Sutrium 
^^  ^^tricum.    A  Ferentinum  and  an  Artena 
^^^isted  in  both  lands ;  so  also  a  river  Glanis. 
^"^ere  was  a  Compsa  in  Samnium,  and  a 
^^^^  in  Lucania,  as  well  as  a  river  Cosa 
^  the  land  of  the  Hemici ;  and  Cora  also 


seems  connected  with  Cosa,  the  s  and  r 
being  frequently  interchangeable.  That  the 
Vultumus  on  which  Capua  stood  had  an 
Etruscan  name  needs  no  proof.  Capua 
itself  is  analogous  to  Capena  (Vol.  I.  p.  126); 
so  is  Falerii  to  Falemus,  whose  last  syllable 
is  merely  the  ancient  adjectival  termination. 
Alatrium  seems  identical  with  Velathri,  by 
the  dropping  of  the  digamma ;  so  also 
^ala  with  Fffisalss.  Further  instances  of 
such  analogies  might  be  cited. 

^  The  names,  indeed,  bear  a  strong 
affinity.  Niebuhr  (I.  p.  72)  points  out  the 
analogy  between  the  names  Volsci  and 
Falisci ;  the  latter  people,  he  thinks,  were 
JEqui,  but  they  are  called  in  history 
Pelasgi ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  words 
Falisci  and  Pelasgi  is  also  striking.  Vol.  I. 
p.  107. 

«  Val.  Paterc.  I.  14 ;  Liv.  Epit.  XIV.  ; 
Cicero  (in  Verr.  VI.  61)  speaks  of  Cosa  as 
a  municipium,  Gerhard  suggests  that  she 
may  have  been  colonised  with  the  remains 
of  the  population  of  Vulci.  Ann.  Inst. 
1831,  p.  104. 
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Pflestom,  which  was  colonised  in  the  same  year,  be  referred  to  tl 
Bomans.^ 

Beyond  the  mention  made  by  Virgil,  which  can  only  be  r 
ceived  as  evidence  of  her  high  antiquity,  we  have  no  record 
Cosa  in  the  days  of  Etruscan  independence.  She  probably  fe 
under  the  Boman  yoke  at  the  same  time  as  Vulci — on  or  soo«z=^n 
after  [the  year  474  (b.c.  280).*  Her  fidelity  during  the  SecoiMzzHnd 
Punic  War,  when  with  seventeen  other  colonies  she  came  forwaj^d^ard 
and  saved  the  Bepublic,  at  a  time  when  Sutrium,  Nepete,  air::^nd 
other  colonies  refused  their  aid,  is  highl}'^  commended  by  Liv^'-^p^^j*.* 
At  what  period  the  city  was  deserted,  and  fell  into  the  utter  rur 
which  was  witnessed  by  Butilius  at  the  commencement  of  tl 
fifth  century  after  Christ,  we  know  not ;  ®  we  only  learn  from  tl 
same  poet  the  traditional  cause  of  such  desolation,  with  needle 
apologies  for  its  absurdity.  The  mountain  laboured  and  bi*ou( 
forth,  not  one  "  ridiculous  mouse,"  but  so  many  as  to  drive  tl 
citizens  from  theu'  fire-sides — 

Bidicnlam  dadis  pndet  inter  seria  canfiam 

Promere,  sed  risum  diasimnlare  pigret. 
Dicuntnr  cives  qaondam  migrare  coacti 

Mnribns  infestos  deseraisse  lares. 
Credere  maluerim  pygmeiB  damna  cohortis, 

£t  oonjnzatas  in  sua  bella  graes. 


/ 


^  If  the  Romans  had  any  hand  in  the 
construction  of  these  walls,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  upper  courses  alone,  which 
differ  widely  from  the  lower,  though  the 
material  is  the  same  throughout.  It  is 
possible  they  may  have  thus  repaired  the 
walls.  But  if  Virgil's  testimony  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  Cosa  be  admitted — and  who 
can  reject  it? — the  Romans  cannot  have 
built  them  entirely,  or  what  has  become  of 
the  prior  fortifications  ?  It  is  hardly  cre- 
dible that  at  so  early  a  period  they  could 
have  been  rased  to  the  foundations,  so  as 
not  to  leave  a  vestige. 

<  Vol.  I.  p.  445. 

«  Liv.  XXVII.  19,  10.  She  is  subse- 
quently mentioned  in  Roman  history.  Liv. 
XXXII.  2;  XXXIII.  24;  Ciesar,  BeU. 
Civ.  I.  34;  Cicero,  ad  Attic.  IX.  II. 
Tacitus  (Annal.  II.  39)  speaks  of  Cosa  as 
**a  promontory  of  Etruria."  The  Em- 
peror Vespasian  was  brought  up  in  its 
neighbourhood  (Sueton.  Vespas.  c.  2); 
though  Repetti  (I.  p.  829)  thinks  the  Cossa 
of  the  Hirpini  is  here  referred  to. 

Rutil.  I.  285,   et  »eq.     Inscriptions, 


^7. 
til 


however,  proye  the  city  to  have 
existence  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
tuiy  of  our  era.  Repetti,  I.  p.  8 
Reines.  III.  37,  cited  byMiiller,  L  p. 
There  are  certain  coins — ^with  the 
of  Mars  on  the  obverse,  and  a  horse's 
bridled,  and  the  legend  Cosaho  or  Cos 
the  reverse — which  have  been  attrib 
to  Cosa.  Lanzi,  II.  pp.  24,  58  ;  Hioi 
Med.  Ant.  I.  p.  97 ;  Suppl.  I.  p.  1. 
Lanzi  infers  from  the  type  an  analogy 
Census,  an  equestrian  name  of  Neptcv^^ 
whence  the  public  games  of  the  Conso^^ 
(Tertul.  de  Spect.  c.  6),  and  thinks  0<»» 
to  a  Reman  must  have  been  equivalent  ^ 
Fosidonia  to  a  Greek.  Muller  (Etmsk^  J- 
p.  340),  who  does  not  ascribe  these  c«»*"* 
to  Cosa,  shows  that  they  cannot  in  ^^ 
case  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Etmac^^-'^ 
because  that  people  had  no  O  in  their 
guage.  Cramer  (I.  p.  195)  refers  the 
Compsa  in  Samnium  ;  and  so  also 
lingen  (Numis.  Anc.  Italie,  p.  170); 
Sestini  (Geog.  Numis.  IL  p.  4)  to 
a  city  of  Thiace. 


to 
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CHAPTER    LI. 


VETULONIA, 

The  deep  foundations  ihat  we  lay 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  tmce  remains* 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock — 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood.  — Cowpbr. 

Msonieeque  decus  quondam  Yetulonia  gentis. — SiL.  Italious. 

In  former  chapters  I  have  spoken  of  the  ancient  city  of  Vetu- 
lonia,  and  of  various  sites  that  have  heen  assigned  to  it ;  and 
have  shown  that  all  of  them  are  far  from  satisfactory.^  In  the 
course  of  my  wanderings  through  the  Tuscan  Maremma  in  the 
spring  of  1844,  I  had  the  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  site,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  has  stronger  claims  to  be  considered  that  of  Yetulonia 
than  any  of  those  to  which  that  city  has  hitherto  been  referred. 

Vague  rumours  had  reached  my  ear  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
having  been  discovered  near  Magliano,  a  village  between  the  Osa 
and  the  Albegna,  and  about  eight  miles  inland  ;  but  I  imagined 
it  was  nothing  beyond  the  excavation  of  tombs,  so  commonly 
made  at  this  season  throughout  Etruria.  I  resolved,  however,  to 
visit  this  place  on  my  way  from  Orbetello  to  Satumia.  For  a 
few  miles  I  retraced  my  steps  towards  Telamone,  then,  turning 
to  the  right,  crossed  the  Albegna  some  miles  higher  up,  at  a  ferry 
called  Barca.del  Grassi;  from  this  spot  there  was  no  carriage- 
road  to  Magliano,  and  my  vehicle  toiled  the  intervening  five  miles 
through  tmcks  sodden  with  the  rain. 


^  It  may  be  well  to  restate  the  various 
sites  where  Yetulonia  has  been  supposed  to 
have  stood.  At  or  near  Viterbo  (Vol.  L  p. 
151)— on  the  site  of  Yulci  (Vol.  I.  p.  446) 
— on  the  hill  of  Castiglione  Bemardi,  near 
Monte  Rotondo  {vt  gupra,  p.  196) — at 
liasaa  Harittima,  or  five  miles  westward 
from  that  town  (p.  198) — below  Monte 
Calri,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  buried  in 
a  dense  wood  (p.  206) — at  Castagneto  (p. 
202) — and  at  Colonna  di  Buriano  (p.  223). 


Ermolao  Barbaro,  the  earliest  writer  on 
the  subject,  places  it  at  Orbetello  (see 
Dempster,  II.  p.  56).  I  should  state  that 
when  Mannert  (Geog.  p.  858)  asserts  that 
the  Tillage  of  Badiola  on  an  eminence  by 
the  river  Comia,  and  a  geographical  mile- 
and-a-half  (about  six  miles  English)  from 
the  coast,  preserves  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  city,  he  evidently  refers  to  the  site 
five  miles  west  of  Massa. 
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Magliano  is  a  squalid,  innless  village,  of  three  hundred  souls^s  M^l%, 
at    the  foot   of  a   mediae val  castle   in   picturesque   ruin.-      OK:<ZIX)n 
making  inquiries  here  I  was   referred   to   an  engineer,  Signor<z».mor 
Tommaso  Pasquinelli,  then  forming  a  road  from  Magliano  to  th»  .ff^e 
Saline  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna.     I  found  this  gentleman  a.^^       at 
a  convent  in  the  village,  amid  a  circle  of  venerable  monks,  whos^^^ose 
beards  far  outshone  the  refectory  table-cloth,  in  whiteness.    I  was^iEK^as 
delighted  to  learn  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the  rumoureo  ^^r*ed 
discovery  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  that  it  was  not  of  tombr^dT^bs 
merely,  but  of  a  city  of  great  size.     The  mode  in  which  this  war^^^-^as 
brought  to  light  was   singular   enough.     Nothing  was   visiblX^dble 
above  ground — not  a  fragment  of  ruin  to  indicate  prior  habitai^r^Ata- 
tion;  so  that  it  was  only  by  extraordinary  means  he  was  ma(lF:^.jide 
aware  that  here  a  city  had  stood.     The  ground  through  which  hf  mzMiis 
road  had  to  run  being  for  the  most  part  low  and  swampy,  an^MZKi^jid 
the  higher  land  being  a  soft  friable  tufo,  he  was  at  a  loss  for  tbci^F^ilhe 
materials   he  wanted,   till   he  chanced  to   imcover  some   lar^^^rvge 
blocks,  buried  beneath  the  surface,  which  he  recognized  as  tk=C:^khe 
foundations  of  an  ancient  wall.     These  he  found  to  continue  k:         in 
an  unbroken  line,  which  he  followed  out,  breaking  up  the  bloclf  ^f^ks 
as  he  imearthed  them,  till  he  had  traced  out  the  periphery  of   '^fcf  a 
city.^ 

With  the  genuine  politeness  of  Tuscany,  that  ''rare  land 
courtesy,"  as  Coleridge  terms  it,  he  proposed  at  once  to  acco 
pany  me  to  the  site.     It  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had  » 
doing  the  honom*s  of  his  city,  for  though  the  discovery  had  be 
made  in  May,  1842,  and  he  had  communicated  the  fact  to 
friends,  the  inteUigence  had  not  spread,  save  in  vague  distortL-»"    ^d 
rumours,  and  no  antiquary  had  visited  the  spot.     News  alwa^^^s 
travels  on  foot  in  Italy,  and  generally  falls  dead  lame  on  the  roa  — ^^' 
I  had  heard  from  the  antiquaries  of  Florence,  that  something,  i — ^^o 
one  knew  what,  had  been  found  hereabouts.     One  thought  it  w=^-^s 
tombs  ;  another  had  heard  it  was  gold  roba :  another  was  in  utt  ^^i* 
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^  Magliano  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
ancient  site ;  yet  like  all  other  places  of 
this  name  in  Italy  it  probably  derives  its 
name  from  the  gens  Mardia,  and  must 
have  been  anciently  called  Manlianam. 

'  Signer  Alessandro  Franyois  lays  claim 
to  the  discovery  of  this  ancient  city  in 
1824,  when  the  walls  were  in  parts  visible 
above  the  surface,  and  he  took  it  for  the 
site  of  Telamon.     His  description  of  it,  as 


lying  between  3  and  4  miles  inland,  and 
being  about  2^  miles  in  circuit,   wo 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  speaking 
some  other  site.    Bull.  Inst.  1851,  p. 
Yet  his  mention  of  it  as  situated  on 
spot    called    La  Doganella,    between 
rivers  Osa  and  Albegna,  leaves  not  a  d 
as  to  its  identity  with  the  city  whoee 
were  unearthed  by  Pasquinelli  in  1842. 
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36  of  this  site,  but  had  heard  of  a  city  having  been  dis- 
on  Monte  Catini,  to  the  west  of  Volterra. 
iity  lay  between  Magliano  and  the  sea,  about  six  and  a 
miles  from  the  shore,  on  a  low  table-land,  just  where  the 
begins  to  rise  above  the  marshy  plains  of  the  coast.  In 
according  to  Signor  Pasquinelli,  it  was  somewhat  less 
mile  and  a  half,  and  scarcely  a  mile  in  breadth ;  but 
into  account  its  quadrilateral  form,  it  must  have  had  a 
)f  at  least  four  miles  and  a  half.^  On  the  south-east  it 
mded  by  the  streamlet  Patrignone,  whose  banlcs  rise  in 
no  great  height ;  but  on  every  other  side  the  table-land 
1  a  gentle  slope  to  the  plain.  At  the  south-western 
ty,  near  a  house  called  La  Doganella,  the  only  habitation 
lite,  was  found  a  smaller  and  inner  circuit  of  wall ;  and 
ling  also  the  highest  part  of  the  table-land,  was  thus 
out  as  the  site  of  the  Arx. 

gh  scarcely  a  vestige  remained  of  the  walls,  and  no  ruins 
>ve  the  surface,  I  had  not  much  diflSculty  in  recognising 
as  Etruscan.  The  soil  was  thickly  strewn  with  broken 
that  infallible  and  ineffaceable  indicator  of  bygone  habi- 
and  here  it  was  of  that  character  found  on  purely 
n  sites,  without  any  admixture  of  marbles,  or  fragments 
antique,  porphyry,  and  other  valuable  stones,  which  mark 
ler  seats  of  Roman  luxury.  Though  the  walls,  or  rather 
undations,  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  since  the 
covery,  a  few  blocks  remained  yet  entire,  and  established 
iiscan  character  of  the  city.  From  these  little  or  nothing 
e  ascertained  as  to  the  style  of  masonry ;  but  the  blocks 
ves  were  indicative  of  an  Etruscan  origin — some  being  of 
,  resembling  those  of  Populonia  in  their  size  and  rude 
;  others  of  tufo,  or  of  the  soft  local  rock,  like  that  of 
I,  agreeing  in  size  and  form  with  the  usual  blocks  of  this 
.  found  on  Etruscan  sites.     Some  of  the  former  had  been 


ceount  differs  from  that  I  heard 
>t,  and  which  I  have  elsewhere 
le  world  '.—viz.,  that  the  circuit 
Bs  than  six  miles.  I  hare  since 
ore  accurate  details  from  Signor 
i,  who  says  that  the  city  was 
ah  yards  in  length,  by  1600  in 
[e  also  states  that  a  certain  spot 
was  about  11,000  English  yards 
ea,  5,800  from  Magliano,  8,200 
river  Albegna,  and  5.000  from 


the  Osa.  '*  A  distanza  di  circa  5,500  tese 
Inglesi  dal  mare,  1,600  dal  fiume  Albegna, 
2,500  dal  torrente  Osa,  e  2,900  dal  paese 
di  Magliano,  sotto  la  superfice  delta  cam- 
pagna,  senza  nessun  vestigio  apparente, 
esistevano  da  secoli  sepolti  gli  avanzi  di 
numerose  fabbriche,  alcune  delle  qaali  ella 
potd  vedere  in  detta  circostanza,  circo- 
Bcritte  entro  un  recinto  qiiadrilatero  di 
mura  rovinate,  lungo  circa  1,200  teae, 
largo  800." 
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found  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length.     But  the  blocks  were  notr 
generally  of  large  dimensions,  though  always  without  cement. 
On  one  spot,  where  a  portion  of  the  walls  had  been  uncovered, 
tlie  verge  of  a  hollow,  a  sewer  opening  in  them  was  disclosed. 

Within  the  walls  a  road  or  street  had  been  traced  by  th 
foundations  of  the  houses  on  either  hand.  Many  things  hac^I^ 
been  dug  up,  but  no  statues,  or  marble  columns,  as  on  Romar:^c^_ii 
sites — chiefly  articles  of  bronze  or  pottery.*  I  myself  saw  ^  a 
piece  of  bronze  drawn  from  the  soil,  many  feet  below  the  surface^^^e, 
which  proved  to  be  a  packing-needle,  ten  inches  in  length,  witr..:^- jh 
eye  and  point  uninjured  !  It  must  have  served  some  worth 
Etruscan,  either  in  preparing  for  his  travels,  perhaps  to  t 
Fanum  Yoltumnse,  the  parliament  of  Lucumones,  perhaps  £ 
the  grand  tour,  such  as  Herodotus  made,  which  is  pretty  nearD 
the  grand  tour  still ;  or,  it  may  be,  in  shipping  his  goods 
foreign  lands  from  the  neighbouring  port  of  Telamon.  TlL«i:M3iis 
venerable  needle  is  now  in  my  possession. 

While  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  to  future  travellers  scarcel}"-^, 
trace  of  this  city  will  be  visible,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
for  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  engineer,  which  led  to 
destruction  of  its  walls,  we  should  have  remained  in  ignorance 
its  existence.     Other  accidents  might  have  led  to  the  nncoveri'  S~ing 
of  a  portion  of  the  wall ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  n  ^r-Jiny 
other  cause  could   have   brought   about  the  excavation   of  Li^K'the 
entire  circuit,  and  the  consequent  determination  of  the  precf:  ^=sise 
limits  of  the  city.     So  that  in  spite  of  the  wholesale  macadami^  -sa- 
tion,  the  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  gentleman  who  m 
the  discovery.® 

Outside  the  walls  to  the  north  were  many  tmnuli,  origin 
encircled  with  masonr}%  which  had  been  broken  up  for  the  ra 
Some  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter.     On  this 
also,  t.  e.,  towards  Magliano,  I  saw  some  Roman  remains — ^i 


ut 
e 
of 


de 


'  Among  the  latter  was  a  huge  pot,  one 
uiHrt  in  diameter,  and  not  much  less  in 
height,  of  rough  red  ware,  with  its  rim 
covered  with  lead,  clamped  into  it  with 
spikes ;  the  lead  alone  weighed  27  lbs. 
This  pot  was  found  full  of  burnt  matter. 
The  bronzes  consisted  of  Jibvke,  lances, 
jarelins,  nails,  and  little  figures  of  deities 
or  laret ;  some  of  decidedly  Etruscan  cha- 
racter, 

^  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  referring 
the  merit  of  this  discoyery  to  its  rightful 


owner,  because  Signor  PasquinelU 
plains  of  not  haying  received  justice 
a  person,  named  Salvagnoli,  to  whoi 
committed  for  publication  a  plan  be 
made  of  the  city  and  its  environs, 
ings  of  the  paintings  in  the  tombs, 
many  other  particulars,  and  who  has 
publicly  claimed  the  honour  of  the 
covery  for  himself.  Nor  does  _ 
(Suppl  p.  183),  who  mentions  the  fac^'*  " 
the  discovery  on  the  occasion  of  forcV''^ 
the  road,  record  the  name  of  the  engixB-^^'* 
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bases  of  small  Doric  columns;  and  the  site  of  Baths,  where 
mosaic  pavement  and   many  coins   of  the   Empire,  silver   and 
copper,  had  heen  found,  was  also  pointed  out  to  me.     On  the 
high  grounds  to  the  south-east,  I  heard  that  many  tombs  had 
been  opened,  undoubtedly  Etruscan  in  character  and  contents. 
They  were  not  excavated  in  cliffs,  but  sunk  beneath  the  surface, 
as  at  Volterra  and  Yulci,  and  were  generally  surrounded  by  rock- 
hewn   benches,  hollowed  for  the  reception  of  bodies.     Others 
were  mere  holes  in  the  earth,  large  enough  to  contain  a  single 
corpse,  and  lined  with  rude  masonry.     Interment,  indeed,  from 
what  I  could  learn,  appears  to  have  been  general  in  this  necro- 
polis.    They  had  all  been  rifled  of  old  of  their  most  valuable 
furniture,  though  some  still  contained  pottery  of  hucchero,  others 
a  few   painted  vases ;   and  the   bronzes  were   mostly  in  good 
archaic  style.*^    At  Magliano  I  saw  many  articles  found  in  these 
tombs — a  lion  of  peperino,  about  a  foot  long — a  small  sphinx — 
Egyptian-like  figures — a  little   bronze  idol,  with   sickle  in  his 
hand — and    sundry   other   articles    in    sculpture,   pottery,    and 
bronze,  which  my  experience  enabled  me  to  pronounce  indubitably 
Etruscan,  and  chiefly  of  archaic  character.     I   saw  no  figured 
pottery,  but  much  of  the  common  black  ware ;  and  I  was  told 
that  tiie  tall  black  vases  with  relieved  decorations,  so  abundant 
at  Chiusi  and   its   neighbourhood,  had   been   discovered   here. 
Scarabei  of  cornelian  had  also  been  brought  to  light. 

I  learned,  moreover,  that  several  painted  tombs  had  been 
opened  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  heights  between  Magliano 
and  the  Albegna.  I  could  not  see  them,  as  they  had  been 
reclosed  with  earth  ;  but  of  one  I  received  a  description  from 
Signor  Fasquinelli,  who  had  copied  its  paintings.  It  was  a 
square  chamber,  divided  into  two  by  a  wall  hewn  from  the  rock, 
on  each  face  of  which  figures  were  painted.  One  was  an  archer 
on  horseback,  drawing  his  bow ;  another  was  a  centaur  with  a 
long  black  beard,  wings  open  and  raised,  and  a  tail  terminating 
in  a  serpent's  head;  beside  which  there  were  dolphins,  and 
flowers,  and  "  serpents  with  hawks'  heads ;  "  as  they  were  de- 
scribed to  me — ^probabl}^  dragons.®     The  existence  of  Etruscan 


'  Such  waa  the  result  of  the  excaYations  and  is  described  as  haviog  two  chambers 

made  here  by  Franfois  (Bull.  Inst.  1851,  with  chimerical   figures    in   monochroms, 

p.  6),  and  by  Don  Luigi  Dei  of  Chiusi,  led,   green,    and    eky-blue   (Bull.  Instit. 

lome  years  later.  1840,  p.  147).     The  same  is  also  described 

^  It  must  be  this  tomb  which  was  opened  by  an  eye-witness  (Bull.  Inst.  1841,  p.  22), 

by  Don  Luigi  Dei,  of  Chiusi,  in  1835  or  6,  with  more  minuteness  as  to  the  chamber, 
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tombs  in  this  neighbourhood  has,  indeed,  been  known  for  many 
years,  and  excavators  have  even  come  hither  from  Chiusi  on 
speculation ;  but  tombs  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  this 
land,  that  the  existence  of  an  Etruscan  town  or  city  near. at  hand, 
though  necessarily  inferred,  was  not  ascertained,  and  no  re- 
searches were  made  for  its  site.'  To  those,  however,  who  know 
Italy,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  existence  of  this 
city  should  have  been  so  long  forgotten.  Had  there  even  been 
ruins  of  walls  or  temples  on  the  site,  such  things  are  too  abun- 
dant in  that  land  to  attract  particular  attention ;  and  generation 
after  generation  of  peasants  might  fold  their  flocks  or  stall  their 
cattle  amid  the  crumbling  ruins,  and  the  world  at  large  remain  in 
ignorance  of  their  existence.  Thus  it  was  with  Paestum ;  though 
its  ruins  are  so  stupendous  and  prominent,  it  was  unknown  to 
the  antiquary  till  the  last  century.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that 
in  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  not  better  populated  or  more  fre- 
quented, because  not  more  healthy,  than  the  Campanian  shore,  a 
city  should  have  been  lost  sight  of,  which  had  no  walls  or  ruins 
above  ground,  and  no  vestige  but  broken  pottery,  which  tells  no 
tale  to  the  simple  peasant  ? — a  city 

*'  Of  which  there  now  remaines  no  memorie. 
Nor  anie  little  moniment  to  see, 
Bj  which  the  tiavaUer,  that  fazes  that  way, 
2%is  once  teas  she,  may  warned  be  to  say." 

As  I  stood  on  this  ancient  site,  and  perceived  the  sea  so  near 
at  hand,  and  the  Bay  of  Telamone  but  a  few  miles  off,  I  ex* 
claimed,  "  This  must  have  been  a  maritune  city,  and  Telamon 
was  its  port ! "  The  connection  between  them  was  obvious- 
The  distance  is  scarcely  more  than  between  Tarquinii  and  her 
port  of  Graviscae,  and  between  Caere  and  the  sea.  There  is  even- 
reason  to  believe  that  the  distance  was  much  less,  for  Signor 
Fran9ois  found  proof  that  the  port  of  Telamon  had  originally" 


but  no  ftiither  details  of  the  paintings. 
He  says  this  tomb  is  about  one  mile  only 
from  Magliano. 

^  Before  Pasqninelli's  discovery  it  had 
been  suggested  that  the  Etruscan  city  of 
Oaletra  stood  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Magliano.  Repetti  thoaght  either 
at  Montemerano,  or  more  probably  on  the 
heights  of  CoUe  di  Lupo,  three  miles  north- 
east of  Magliano,  where  sundry  lelics  of 
ancient  times  had  been  discovered  (V.  p. 
207).     He  adds  that  many  sepulchral  urns. 


fragments    of   Roman    inscriptions,  bt^'^ 
reliefs,    and    other  works    of   sculpton^ 
adornment    in  the  local  travertine, 
been  at  various  times  brought  to  light  i 
the  district  of  Magliano,  and  especially 
a  lofty  hill  between  CoUe  di  Lupo  am 
Pereta,  which,  from  the  sepulchral  remai^^ 
found  there,  was  called  the  Tombara  (1 
p.  18).     On  a  hill,  a  mile  from  Magliu 
stands  the  ruined  church  of  S.  hmiO) 
the  low  Empire,  with  other  remaina 
higher  antiauitv. 
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ctended  three  miles  inland.^  When  I  looked  also  over  the  low 
arshy  ground  which  intervened,  I  could  understand  why  the 
ty  was  situated  so  far  inland ;  it  was  for  strength  of  position , 
r  elevation  above  the  unhealthy  swamps  of  the  coast,  and  for 
om  to  extend  its  dimensions  ad  libitum,  which  it  could  not  have 
»iie  on  the  rocky  heights  above  Telamone,  or  on  the  small 
nical  headland  of  Telamonaccio.  The  peculiarity  of  its  posi- 
»ii  on  the  first  heights  which  rise  from  the  level  of  the  swamp, 
Bmed  to  me  a  sure  index  to  the  character  of  the  city.  It  was 
compromise  between  security  and  convenience.  Had  it  not 
en  for  maritime  purposes,  and  proximity  to  the  port  of 
ilamon,  the  founders  of  this  city  could  not  have  chosen  a  site 
objectionable  as  this,  but  would  have  preferred  one  still  further 
[and  which  would  have  combined  the  advantages  of  more  natural 
•ength  and  greater  elevation  above  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the 
arennna,  in  every  age  more  or  less  insalubrious.^ 
Another  fact  which  forced  itself  on  ray  observation,  was  the 
lalogy  of  position  with  that  of  the  earliest  settlements  on  this 
ast — with  the  Pelasgic  towns  of  Pisse,  Tarquinii,  PjTgi,  Alsium, 
gylla — a  fact  greatly  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
te. 

Here  then  was  a  city  genuinely  Etruscan  in  character,  of  first- 
te  magnitude,  inferior  only  to  Veii,  equal  at  least  to  Volaterrae, 
•obably  of  high  antiquity,  certainly  of  great  importance,  second 

none  in  naval  and  commercial  advantages ;  a  city,  in  short, 
tiich  must  have  been  one  of  the  Twelve.  Is  it  possible  it  could 
ive  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  ancient  writers  ?  But  what 
as  its  name  ?  Which  of  the  still  missing  cities  of  Etruria  can 
lis  have  been  ?  I  called  to  mind  the  names  of  these  outcasts — 
laletra,  Statonia,  Sudertum,  Salpinum,  Sec. — ^and  reviewed  their 
laims  to  a  site  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  ;  but  all  were 
onnd  wanting,  all,  save  the  most  celebrated — ^Vetulonia  ;  which, 
fter  much  consideration,  I  am  convinced  must  have  stood  on 
his  spot. 

Let  us  consider  what  has  been  said  of  that  city  by  the  ancients. 
;t  is  first  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  one  of  the  five  Etruscan 
ities  which   engaged   to  assist  the   Latins  against  Tarquinius 

'  Bull.     Inst.    1861,    pp.     5-7.      See  497.     Yet  the  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile, 

?bap.  XLVIII.  p.  238.  *  and  presents  every  encouragement  for  cul- 

'  At  the  present  day  the  swamiM  of  tivation.     A  proof    of    this    exists  in  a 

Telamone  render  Magliano  very  unhealthy  venerable    olive-tree,   hard  by  Magliano, 

n  sammer.     Repetti,  III.   p.  14 ;   V.  p.  which  has  a  circumference  of  thirty  feet. 
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Priscus.     He  states,  that  not  all  the  cities  of  Etruria  agreed    ^^^ 
afford  assistance,  but  these  five  only — Clusiom,  Arretium,  Voj. 
terrfle,  Rusellae,  and  also  Vetulonia.'     This,  as  already  shown^    f^ 
a  strong  argument  for  regarding  each  of  these  cities  as  of  \22e 
Twelve,  for  second-rate,  or  dependent  towns,  could  not  have 
acted  in  opposition  to   the  rest  of  the   Confederation.^    SiLos 
Italicus  bears  testimony  to  the   antiquity  and  former  glory  of 
Yetulonia,  and  even  asserts  that  it  was  from  her  that  the  twelve 
fasces  with  their  hatchets,  and  the  other  symbols  of  power,  the 
curule-chairs  of  ivory,  and  the  robes  of  Tyrian  purple,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  the  brazen  trumpet  in  war,  were  all  first  derived. 

MfBoniaoqiie  deoos  quondam  Yetulonia  gentis. 
BiafienoB  hsec  prima  dedit  pxseoedere  fasoes, 
£t  jnnxit  totidem  tacito  terrore  Beonies ; 
Haec  alias  eboris  deooravit  honore  camleB, 
£t  princeps  Tyrio  yestem  pnetexnit  ostio ; 
Hseo  eadem  pugnas  aooendere  protulit  sere.* 

Beyond  this  we  find  no  mention  of  Vetulonia  except  in  the 
catalogues  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ;  •  both  place  it  among  the 
**  inland  colonies "  of  Etruria ;  the  one  adds  its  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  the  other  elsewhere  states,  that  there  were  hot 
waters  at  Vetulonii,  in  Etruria,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  that 
fish  lived  in  those  waters.^ 

Inghirami  laid  great  stress  on  the  latitude  and  longitude 
assigned  to  Vetulonia  by  Ptolemy,  and  even  made  them  the  basis 
of  his  researches  for  the  site  of  the  city.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  certain  other  towns  with  those  of 
Vetulonia,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Ptolemy  meant  Up 
assign  to  this  city  a  site  between  Populonia,  Volterra,  and  Siena^ 
which  he  thought  might  correspond  with  his  hill  of  Castiglion^ 


3  Dion.  Hal.  HI.  c  51. 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Cluver  (11.  p. 
473),  and  of  Muller  (Etnis.  (II.  1,  2). 
Mannert  ((^g.  p.  358)  also  took  Vetulonia 
for  one  of  the  Twelve.  Vetulonia  has  even 
been  supposed  the  metropolis  of  Etruria 
(Ann.  Inst.  1*^29,  p.  190),  but  on  no  yalid 
grounds. 

*  Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  485. 

«  Plin.  III.  8.  Ptol.  p.  72,  ed.  Bert. 
Ptolemy  calls  the  city  Vetulonium — 
Overov\dtvioy. 

7  Plin.  II.  106.~(aquis  calidis)  ad  Ve- 
tuloniofl  in  EtruriA,  non  procul  a  man, 
pisoea  (innascuntur).  It  is  true  that  Cluver 


(II.  p.  473)  and  others  have  supposed  ^^ 
"Velinis"  of  the  Peutingerian  Table  to  W 
a  corruption  of  **  Vetulonia ; "  but  there  ifr 
no  solid  ground  for  this  opinion. 

Dionysius    (II.    c.    37)    speaks  of  Uk- 
Etruscan  city  called  Solonium,  whence  ^■ 
Lucumo,  probably  Cseles  Vibenna,  cane  Uw 
the  assistance  of   Romulus.     Cluver  (H.* 
pp.  454,  473)  took  this  to  be  a  compttoi*^ 
of  Vetulonium.    Gasaubon  thought  it  mean^ 
Populonium.     But  Muller  (Etrusk.  I.  ?• 
116),  by  comparing  Propertius  (IV.  2, 4>y 
comes  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  Volsinii 
that  was  here  intended.  ( Ut  suprOf  p.  95.^ 
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rdi.®  But  a  glance  at  the  map  will  prove  that  no  depend- 
EUOL  be  placed  on  the  positions  indicated  by  Ptolemy,  who  is 
>ften  wrong  than  right ;  and  if  the  towns  of  Etruria  were 
ed  according  to  his  tables,  we  should  have  an  entirely  new 
r  that  land.  In  fact  Ptolemy  is  so  full  of  errors  and  incon- 
des,  that,  by  assuming  certain  of  his  data  to  be  correct 
exclusion  of  the  rest,  he  may  be  forced  to  favour  almost 
minion.     Any  argument,  therefore,  drawn  from  such  a  source 

of  little  weight.® 

sum  total  then  of  what  we  learn  from  the  ancients  on  this 
may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words.  Vetulonia  was  a  city 
at  antiquity,  importance,  and  magnificence,  with  strong 
to  rank  among  the  Twelve  chief  cities  of  the  land ;  having 
>rings  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  though  not  situated 
r  on  the  shore,  it  must  have  stood  at  a  short  distance  from 

Ii  are  the  requisites  of  the  long-lost  Etruria.  Every  one  of 
s  fulfilled  by  this  newly-found  city.  On  its  antiquity  and 
Ance  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge.  Its  size  alone,  without 
ssession  of  such  a  port  as  Telamon,  would  give  this  city  a 
o  rank  among  the  Twelve.  In  situation  it  also  corresponds, 
near  enough  to  the  sea  to  agree  with  Pliny's  "  non  procul 
,"  and  far  enough  inland  to  come  witliin  the  category  of 
r   colonia"   being   scarcely  further  from  the   shore   than 


sche  di  Vetulonia,  p.  93. 
n  article  from  my  pen  in  the  Glas- 
seum,  No.  V.,  I  have  shown  that 
iments  Jnghirami  adduces,  from 
iides  and  longitudes  of  Ptolemy,  in 
>f  Vetulonia  occupying  the  hill  of 
ne  Bemardi,  may  be  applied  with 

force  to  this  ancient  site  near 
3 ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  dis- 
l  evidence  drawn  from  this  source 
y  untrustworthy. 

Ambrosch,  in  order  to  reconcile 
nificant  hill  of  CastigUone  Bemardi 
u,  p.  214)  with  the  site  of  Yetu- 
deavours  to  invalidate  the  testimony 
(  Italicus  as  to  the  importance  and 
ence  of  that  ancient  city.  He 
is  views  on  the  mention  Dionysius 
f  it,  and  the  place  he  assigns  it  at 

of  the  sentence,  after  the  other 
es,  its  confederates  ;  but  chiefly  on 
ce  of  Livy  and  other  historians,  of 
ind   Virgil ;   for    he  considers  it 


impossible,  if  Vetulonia  had  been  of  the 
importance  Silius  Italicus  ascribes  to  it, 
that  no  mention  should  have  been  made 
of  it  by  the  principal  writers  of  B<ome. 
Bicerche  di  Vetulonia,  pp.  65-92  ;  Memor. 
Inst.  IV.  pp.  137-155.  The  limits  of  this 
work  will  not  allow  me  here  to  reply  to 
these  arguments  further  than  by  stating 
that  Cluver  and  MuUer  put  a  totally  dif- 
ferent interpretation  on  the  words  of 
Dionysius— that  other  cities  of  Etruria, 
some  of  no  less  importance  than  Vetulonia, 
are  also  passed  by  in  silence  by  the  said 
writers — and  that  the  authority  of  Silius 
Italicus  is  gratuitously  impugned  in  this 
matter,  as  that  author  had  the  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries  for  care  and 
accuracy,  not  for  a  lively  imagination. 
Plin.  Epist.  III.  7.  For  a  detailed  reply 
to  Dr.  Ambrosch,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  my  article  on  Vetulonia  in  the  Classical 
Museum. 
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Tarquinii  and  Cflere,  kindred  cities  similarly  classed.     As  to 
springs,  where  the  fish  in  Pliny's  time  had  got,  in  a  double  sen 
into  hot  water,  I   had   the   satisfaction   of  learning   that  ni 
Telamonaccio,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  only  from  the 
were  hot  springs ;  but  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  returning 
the  coast  to  ascertain  if  the  advantages  the  ancients  possessed, 
fishing  out  parboiled  mackerel  and  mullet,  have  descended  to  ^^ 
modern  Tuscans.     For  any  traces  of  the  ancient  name  existS. 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I  inquired  in  vain ;  but  that  in  no  Tb^ 
affects  my  opinion,   as   no   traditional   memor}^  exists  of  Y* 
Fidense,  Cosa,  and  many  other  ancient  cities  whose  sites  h 
been  fixed  beyond  a  doubt. 

One  important  feature  of  Vctulonia,  which  is  nowhere  ind 
expressly  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  but  may  be  inferred  fr 
their  statements,  and  is  strongly  corroborated  by  coins  ^  and  o 
monumental  evidence,  is  its  maritime  character.     This  feat 
has  been  little  regarded  by  Inghirami  and  Ambrosch,  who  wo 
place  the  site  of  this  ancient  city  at  Castiglione  Bernardi,  fourt^^ 
or  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.^     But  it  is  one  which  tends  itl 
strongly  to  establish  the  identity  of  Vetulonia  with  this  ne\ir 
discovered  city  near  Magliano. 

An  analysis  of  the  passage  in  Silius  Italicus  will  lead  us  to 
conclusion  that  Vetulonia  must  have  been  a  sea-port,  or  at  1^ 
so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  foreign  commerce,     t 
city  which  first  introduced  the  use  of  ivory  chairs  and 
purple  into  Etruria  must  surely  have  had  direct  intercourse  iBiri*^^ 
the  East,  such  as  could  not  have  been  maintained  had  she 
iar  removed  from  the  coast.     We  are  told  that  the  purple  TotP 


e 

si 
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'  There  are  certain  coins  with  a  head 
and  the  legend  **  Vatl  "  in  Etruscan 
characters  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  trident,  whose  two  outer  prongs 
rise  from  the  bodies  of  dolphins.  One  as 
has  a  wheel  and  an  anchor,  with  the  legend 
"  Vbtl  .  A,"  for  "  Vktlusa,"  in  Etruscan 
letters.  Lanzi  describes  some  as  having  a 
crescent,  though  a  wheel  and  an  axe  are 
the  most  frequent  types,  the  one  indicating 
the  lictors,  the  other  the  curule  chair  ;  the 
origin  of  both  being  ascribed  by  Silius 
Italicus  to  Vetulonia.  Micali  sees  in  the 
anchor  a  proof  of  the  proximity  of  this  city 
10  the  sea,  and  of  her  maritime  commerce. 
Passeri,  Paralip.  in  Dempst.  p.  183,  tab. 
VI.  1 ;  Guamacci,  Grig.  Ital.  II.  tav.  XIX. 
6-16  ;  Lanzi,  Sagg.  II.  pp.  31,  110,  tav. 


III.  4-6 ;  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  I.  p.  a 

III.  p.  191,  tav.  CXV.  8.  It  is 
indeed  by  Millingen  (Numis.  Anc.  It*^*^' 
p.  174)  that  these  coins  are  not  foun^l  ^^ 
any  known  collection,  and  therefore  -fci*^ 
ought  to  be  considered  imaginaiy.  X>^ 
Lanzi  (II.  p.  30)  and  Passeri  speak  of  ^^^ 
as  in  the  Museo  Olivieri  ;  nor  is  *►  J»^*' 
existence  questioned  by  Mionnet  (Suppl^' 

pp.  205-7,  214),  Sestini  (Geog.  Na*«»'** 
II.  p.  6),  or  MuUer  (Etrusk.  I.  p.  33«>' 
who,  however,  ascribe  them  to  Vetfc-***'*' 
now  Bettona,  in  Umbria.  They  are  *^ 
stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  utkb^  ^ 
Volterra.     Bava,  ap.  Inghir.  Mon.  E*^^ 

IV.  p.  87. 

*  Ut  supra,  p.  196  d  seq. 
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t.he  Etruscan  cities  sent  to  Tarquin,  among  the  other 
of  royalty,  in  token  of  submission  to  his  authority, 
ch  as  were  worn  by  the  Lydian  and  Pei-sian  monarchs, 
;  only  in  form.*  Now  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
iltruscan  race,  it  is  manifest  that  a  city  which  first  intro- 
I  foreign  custom  like  this,  must,  if  that  custom  were 
i  directly  from  the  East  by  its  founders,  have  been  on,  or 
e  coast ;  or  if  subsequently,  owing  to  commercial  rela- 
ith  those  lands,  must  either  have  been,  or  have  had,  a 


maritime  character  of  Yetulonia  is  indeed  established  by 
iment  discovered  at  Cervetri  in  1840,  and  now  in  the 
I  Museum.  It  is  a  bas-relief,  bearing  the  devices  of  three 
ji  cities — Tarquinii,  Vulci,  and  Vetulonia.  The  latter, 
3  indicated  by  the  inscription  Vetvlonenses,  is  symbolised 
ked  man  with  an  oar  on  his  shoulder,  and  holding  a  pine- 
hich  he  seems  to  have  just  plucked  from  a  tree  over  his 
[)r.  Braun,  the  late  secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
le,  remarks  on  this  monument : — "  that  this  figure  repre- 
leptune,  seems  to  me  beyond  a  doubt;  it  is  shown  not 

the  attribute  in  his  hand,  but  also  by  the  tree,  sacred  to 
ty,  which  stands  at  his  side.  However  it  be,  no  one  can 
e  to  deny  that  the  figure  bearing  an  oar  indicates  a 
le  city,  such  as  Pliny  in  truth  implies  Vetulonia  to  have 
Canina,  however,  who  agrees  with  me  as  to  this  being 
J  of  Vetulonia,  takes  the  figure  with  an  oar  to  represent 
m,  the  Argonaut.     Braun  suggests,  from  a  consideration 

monument,  that  there  was  probably  a  pine-wood  in  the 
)urhood  of  Vetulonia.  It  so  happens  that  there  is  such  a 
iLtending  for  miles  along  the  shore  between  Telamone  and 
lo,  which  may  be  the  remains  of  a  forest  yet  more  exten- 
ancient  times. 

are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to   the  period   and   causes   of 
lia's   destruction  or  abandonment.      It  may  have  been 


Hal.  in.  c.  61. 

Inst.  1842,  p.  38,  tav.  d'Agg.  C. 
)f  opinion,  in  which  he  is  joined 
chitect  Canina  (Bull.  Inst.  1840, 
lat  this  bas-relief  formed  one  of 
of  a  square  pedestal,  whose  other 
8  bore  emblems  of  other  cities — 
e  of  the  Etroscan  Confederation  ; 
^hink  that  as  the  relief  was  found 
batue  of  Claudius,  the  pedestal 

II. 


ori'rinally  supported  that  statue,  and  thsst 
the  Twelve  Cities  of  Etruria  were  sym- 
bolised thereon  in  compliment  to  that 
emperor  having  written  a  history  of  Etruria. 
To  me,  however,  the  relief  appears  rather 
to  have  formed  part  of  a  throne,  for  at  one 
end  it  is  decorated  on  both  sides.  In  any 
case  this  monument  may  be  accepted  aa 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  power  and 
magnificence  of  Vetulonia. 

T 
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^  uialaria ;  it  may  have  been  the  sword  which  desolated  it.^  In 
truth,  the  little  mention  made  of  it  by  ancient  writers,  seems  to 
mark  it  as  having  ceased  to  exist  at  or  before  the  time  of  Roman 
domination.*  The  total  silence  of  Livy  and  Strabo  is  also  thus 
best  explained.  The  absence  of  Roman  remains  on  the  site  of 
this  city  is  in  accordance  witli  this  view.  Yet  that  Vetulonia 
existed,  or  rather  re-existed,  in  Imperial  times,  is  proved  by  the 
mention  made  of  it  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  by  several  Latin 
inscriptions.*^  The  many  Roman  remains  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  this  site,  and  further  inland,  probably  belonged  to 
that  colony ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  tlie  ancient  city,  like 
Veii,  had  previously  lain  desolate  for  centuries,  and  that  when 
a  colony  was  to  be  established,  a  neighbouring  spot  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  the  original  site,  which  was  abandoned  as  too 
near  the  unhealthy  swamps  of  the  coast. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  my  opinion  as  to  this 
city  being  the  long-lost  Vetulonia,  is  concun*ed  in  by  the  leading 
antiquaries  of  Rome — Germans  as  w^ell  as  Italians,  as  well  as  by 
the  latest  writers  on  the  subject.®  But  be  it  Vetulonia  or  not,  it 
is  manifest  that  it  must  have  been  of  great  importance  in  the 
early  days  of  Etruria ;  as  it  is  surpassed  but  by  one  city  of  that 
land  in  size,  and  by  none  in  the  advantages  of  situation  for  naval 
and  commercial  purposes. 


,  ^  Signer  Pasquinelli  remarks  that  from 
the  confusion  in  which  the  blocks  of 
masonry  were  found,  overturned  in  the 
foundations  of  the  buildings,  mingled  with 
fragments'  of  pottery,  with  burnt  matter 
and  fused  metal,  this  city  seems  to  have 
l)een  destroyed  by  violence. 

•  This  was  given  out  by  Dempster  (Etrur. 
Keg.  II.  p.  56)  as  a  mere  conjecture ;  but 
has  been  assumed  as  a  fact  by  a  recent 
writer,  who  even  specifies  the  period  of 
the  city's  destruction. 


7  One  found  at  Arezzo.  Gmter,  p. 
1029,  7  ;  Muratori,  p.  1094,  2.  Another, 
found  at  Pesaro.  Orelli,  III.,  No.  7415. 
A  third,  now  at  Florence,  is  of  the  time  o\ 
Septimius  Sevenis,  a.d.  120,  Muratori, 
1095.  A  fourth,  preserved  in  the  Conrei 
of  S.  Gregorio  at  Rome,  is  as  latessi 
17S.  For  these  inscriptions,  see  £tra 
et  les  ^trusques,  I.  pp.  28-30. 

^  Noel    des    Vergers,     Etrurie  et    }«» 
Etrusqnes,  1.  p.  67.     Deecke's  Miiller,  p^ 
195. 
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Ed  io  :  maestro,  qiuu  sod  qoelle  g«nti, 

Cbe  sepp«llite  dentro  daquell'  arche 

Si  foQ  seatire !  DuitE. 

OxE  of  the  most  ancient  of  Etruscan  sites  is  Satumia,  which 
'•es  in  the  valley  of  the  Albegna,  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
""sj  be  reached  either  from  Orbetello  or  from  Grosseto.^ 

The  road  from  Orbetello  runs  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Albegna, 
■Passing  through  Marsiliana  and  Monte  Meranb,  and  is  carriage- 
i*J*le  to  this  latter  place,  which  is  but  three  miles  from  Saturnia. 
■^Oose  who  would  take  the  more  direct  track  must  leave  their 
^uicles  at  Marsiliana,  and  on  horseback  follow  the  banks  of  the 
*Jbegna.  But  this  will  not  do  after  heavy  rains,  as  the  river  has 
"^  Iw  forded  no  less  than  fourteen  times ! 

}'rom  Magliano  I  took  the  route  of  Scansano,  a  town  some  uine 
*■  ten  miles  to  the  north.     Half  way  is  Pereta,  a  small  village, 

Situniia  is  ■bant  23  miles  from  Cosu,  by  tti«  direct  track  (hraugli  Sovana,  bnt 
*  froiD  Orbetello,  13  tromScoiuaao.Deiirlj  IS  or  17  b;  the  high  road  tliroiigb  Man- 
'  fniiu  Qnneto,  11  or  12  from  Pitigliano      ciano. 
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-with  a  ruined  castle  on  a  height,  overhanging  a  deep  valley ;  and 
a  steep  ascent  of  some  miles  leads  hence  to  Scansano.  This  is  a 
town  of  some  size,  near  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  but  with  no 
interest  beyond  being  the  only  halting-place  between  Grosseto 
and  Satumia.  Inquire  for  the  house  of  Domenico  Bianchi— the 
lack  of  comfort  will  as  far  as  possible  be  atoned  for  by  civility  and 
attention.  Grosseto  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  distant,  and 
the  road  is  excellent,  but  terminates  at  Scansano.  For  the  first 
four  miles  from  Grosseto  it  crosses  the  plain  to  Istia,  a  rained 
village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ombrone,  with  a  double  circuit 
of  crumbling  walls,  telling  of  vanished  greatness.  Here  the  rirer 
is  crossed  by  a  ferry,  but  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  it  is 
difficult  of  transit.  I  had  much  ado  to  cross  it  on  my  way  from 
Scansano,  but  on  my  return  a  few  hours  afterwards,  it  had  so- 
overstept  the  modesty  of  its  nature  as  to  rival  the  Tiber,  nine 
times  its  volume,  as  the  saying  goes — 

''  Tre  Ombzoni  fanno  xm  Amo, 
Tre  Ami  fanno  on  Teyere, 
Tre  Teveri  fanno  un  Po ; 
E  tre  Po  di  Lombardia 
Fanno  nn  Banubio  di  Turchia  " — 

and  as  to  oblige  me  to  leave  my  vehicle  behind,  and  do  the  rest 
of  the  way  on  foot.  For  the  thirteen  miles  hence  to  Scansano  it 
is  a  continual  ascent,  through  woods  of  oak,  chestnut,  ^^ 
Maremma  shrubs.  The  laurestinus,  then  in  full  bloom,  ^'^^ 
numerous  flowers  of  varied  hue  and  odour,  gave  the  countr}'  the 
appearance  of  a  vast  shrubbery,  or  untrimmed  garden — 

"  A  wilderness  of  sweets — 
Flowers  of  aU  line  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature." 

But  never  did  shrubbery  or  lawn  command  a  view  so  magnfic^ 
as  that  from  these  heights.  From  the  headland  of  Troja  to  those 
of  Telamone  and  Argentaro, 

''  That  lovely  shore  of  solitude  and  light  '* 

lay  unrolled  beneath,  witli  its  bounding  belt  of  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, studded  with  many  a  silvery  islet. 

I  had  expected  to  accomplish  on  horseback  in  three  hours  4e 
thirteen  miles  from  Scansano  to  Saturnia,  yet  six  elapsed  ere  1 
reached  my  destination.  The  track  is  a  mere  bridle-path,  utterly 
impracticable  to  vehicles ;  here,  running  through  dense  woods  \. 
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^here,  crossing  moors  whicli  the  rains  had  converted  into  quag- 
mires ;  and  often  disappearing  altogether ;  and  my  guide  did  his 
'best  to  enhance  its  delights  by  assuring  me  the  Albegna  would  be 
-too  swollen  to  be  fordable,  and  we  must  certainly  retrace  our  steps 
-to  Scansano.  However — al  Jin  si  canta  la  gloria — we  reached 
-the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  and  ascended  the  long  slope  to 
^atumia. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is  most  imposing.  Like  Cosa  and 
J^nsellfiB,  it  occupies  the  summit  of  a  truncated  cone ;  but,  still 
:jjQore  like  Orvieto,  it  also  rises  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
lofty  mountains ;  and  as  the  circuit  of  its  walls  is  complete,  it 
.iB.ppears  at  a  distance  to  be  well  inhabited.  It  is  only  on  entering 
:i't^s  gates  that  the  desolation  of  the  site  is  apparent. 

The  modem   Satumia  is  the  representative   of  the   ancient 
xii^rely  in  name.     It  occupies  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  original 
«r€a,  and  is  a  miserable  "  liu)ghetta<;ciOy**  with  a  church  and  some 
score  of  hovels,  and  only  one  decent  house — ^that  of  the  Marchese 
Panciatichi  Ximenes,  a  noble  of  Aragonese  blood,  whose  family 
has   possessed  this  manor  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.     It  were*  folly  to  expect  an  inn  in  such  a  hamlet.     There 
IS  indeed  what  is  called  an  osteria,  but  a  peep  within  it  con- 
firmed all  I  had  heard  of  its  horrors,  and   determined  me  to 
effect  a  lodgment  in  the  palace.     This  was  no  difficult  matter. 
^  he  fattore,  or  agent  of  the  Marchese,  readily  agreed  to  accom- 
modate me ;  and  furnished  me,  moreover,  with  a  guide  to  the 
^litiquities  of  the  site. 

The  form  of  the  ancient  city  is  an  irregular  rhomboid,  the 

^^gles  facing  the  cardmal  points.     It  may  be  rather  more  than 

^^^c  miles  in  circuit,^  its  extent  being  determined  by  the  character 

^^   the  ground,  which  breaks  into   cliffis  round  the  top   of  the 

J^^^e.     In  this  respect  also   Satumia  resembles  Orvieto,   and 

^^ers  from   Cosa    and    Rusellse,   which  have   no  cliils.     The 

,  ^^isting  fortifications  were  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 

^^     the  fifteenth  century,  and  are  evidently  prior  to  the  use  of 

^^^t^ery.3 

In  three  spots  only  could  I  i)erceive  remains  of  the  original 
^Jls.     The  finest  portion  is  on  the  south,  beneath  the  ruined 

Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  calls  the  ciFcait  three  plan  of  Satumia,  and  regret  that  I  did  not 

r^^Qs  (Clasrical  Tour,  I.  p.  52),  but  that  measure  it  myself. 

certainly  an    overstatement.      It    can  '  In  a  few  parts  are  remains  of  Boman 

^^^oely  be  the  two  miles  and  a  half  which  work  ~  opua  incertum  and  retictdatum — 

^l^ti  ascribes  to  it.  .  Yiaggio,  p.  88,  cited  the  repairs  of  the  still  earlier  fortifications. 
^  Holler,  I.  3,  3.     I  have  never  seen  a 
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castle  and  hard  by  tlie  village.  Here  is  a  gateway,  called  Porta 
Komana,  whether  from  the  direction  in  which  it  opens,  or  from 
its  evident  antiquity,  matters  not.  On  both  sides  of  it  is  poly- 
gonal masonr}',  precisely  like  that  of  Cosa  in  its  smooth  surface 
and  the  close  "kissing"  of  its  joints ;  but  whether  topped  originally 
in  the  same  way  with  horizontal  courses  cannot  be  determined, 
as  the  loftiest  fragment  does  not  now  rise  above  twelve  feet.* 
The  gateway,  though  now  arched  over  with  the  work  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  manifestly  coeval  with  these  walls,  for  the 
masonry  here  running  into  horizontal  forms  as  usual  at  angles, 
terminates  abruptly  in  doorposts ;  ^  and  there  are  no  traces  of 
an  ancient  arch,  tlie  gate  having  been  spanned,  like  those  at 
Cosa  and  kindred  sites,  by  a  horizontal  lintel  of  stone  or  wood. 
The  pavement  of  the  old  Boman  road  still  runs  through  the  gate 
into  the  city. 

In  the  eastern  wall,  at  a  spot  called  II  Marrucatone,  just  above 
the  Campo  Santo,  is  another  fragment  of  polygonal  masonr}'. 
Only  two  courses  are  now  standing,  and  there  may  be  about 
twenty  blocks  in  all ;  and  these  show  more  tendency  to  regularity 
and  horizontality  than  the  portion  at  the  Porta  Romana. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  is  a  third  fragment,  in  the 
foundations  of  the  modem  walls,  and,  like  the  other  two  portions, 
of  travertine.  Beyond  this  I  could  not  perceive,  nor  could  I 
learn,  that  there  were  any  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications ; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  entire  tour  of  the  walls 
externally,  on  account  of  the  dense  thickets  and  scattered  rocks, 
w^hich  in  pai*ts  forbid  a  near  approach.  Unlike  Cosa,  Satumia 
has  but  these  few  disjecta  membra  left  of  her  former  might,  but 
these  suffice  to  attest  it — ex  pede  Herculem, 

The  wide  area  within  the  walls  is  in  summer  a  cornfield — 
aeges  vhi  Trqja  fait ;  in  winter  a  sheep-walk.  Here  are  but  few 
relics  of  the  olden  time.  Near  the  Marrucatone  is  a  singular 
square  inclosure  of  artificial  concrete,  called  Bagno  Secco ;  but 


^  The  blocks  here  are  not  of  great  size. 
Two  of  the  largest  I  found  to  be  respectively 
— 5  ft.  7  in.  in  length,  by  4  ft.  7  in.  high  ; 
and  4  ft.  7  in.  long,  by  3  ft.  2  in.  high. 
A  view  of  this  fragment  of  the  walls  of 
Satnrnia  is  given  in  Ann.  Inst.  1831,  tav. 
d'Agg.  E. 

^  It  mast  have  been  the  horizontality  in 
the  doorxxwts  that  led  Bepetti  to  speak  of 
this  masonry  as  composed  "  of  great  blocks 
•f  squared  tnckcignoy    If  he  had  not  given 


the  date  of  his  visit  I  should  have  doubtol 
that  he  had  ever  been  at  Satumia.     It  is 
surprising  that  the  peculiar  character  ol 
this  masonry,  so  decidedly  jwlygonal,  could  ^ 
have  escaped  his  eye.     His  inaccuracy  iii«>^ 
describing   it  as  maclffno    must  also 
attributed  to  careless  observatitn  ;  and 
opinion  that  it  is  "rather  Roman 
Etruscan,"  is  therefore  of  little  weigl^^ 
See  Bepetti,  V.  p.  206. 
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that  it  was  anciently  a  Bath  is  very  doubtful.  It  must  be  of 
Roman  times.^ 

The  few  other  antiquities  are  within  thp  village.  The  most 
remarkable  is  a  tall  massive  pilaster,  square  in  front,  but 
rounded  at  the  back,  and  having  a  fluted  half-column,  engaged 
at  one  comer,  and  hewn  out  of  the  blocks  of  travertine  which 
compose  the  structure.  If  not  of  more  ancient  date,  it  probably 
formed  part  of  a  Boman  temple,  rather  than  of  an  arch  or  gate- 
way, as  has  been  supposed.^ 

There  are  also  sundry  scattered  relics — tablets— altars — cippi 
— statues — cornices — all  of  Boman  times.  Nothing  did  I  per- 
ceive that  could  be  pronounced  Etruscan.^ 

Few  ancient  sites  in  Etruria  have  more  natural  beauties  than 
Satnmia.  Deep  valleys  and  towering  heights  all  around,  yet 
variety  in  every  quarter.  Here  the  cliflf-bound,  olive-spread  hill 
of  Monte  Merano ;  there  the  elm-tufted  ridge  of  Scansano ;  and 
there  the  snowy  crests  of  Monte  Labbro  and  Santa  Flora.  From 
the  northern  ramparts  you  command  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Albegna.  You  see  the  stream  bursting  from  a  dark  gorge  in  its 
escape  from  the  regions  of  mountain  frost ;  and  where  it  is  not 
lost  behind  the  rock-mingled  foUage  on  the  slope,  snaking  its 
shining  way  jo3'ously  down  the  valley;  and  its  murmurs  come 
up  with  the  fainter  sheep-bell  from  the  echoing  hoUow.  What- 
ever Satumia  be  within,  it  has  a  paradise  around  it.  If  you  be 
an  artist,  forget  not  your  portfoUo  when  you  stroll  around  the 
walls.  These  ruins  of  art  and  nature — these  crumbling  walls, 
half-draped  with  ivy,  clematis,  and  wild  vines — these  rugged 
cliffs  beneath  them — this  chaos  of  crags  and  trees  on  the  slope 
• — ^you  will  revel  among  them,  and  will  declare  that  never  have 
you  found  more  captivating  studies  of  rock,  wood,  and  ruin  ! 

Here  is  food  for  the  antiquary  also.  Some  few  hundred  yards 
west  of  the  Porta  Bomana  he  will  observe  among  the  crags  of 
travertine  which  strew  the  slope,  one  upright  mass  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  whose  squared  faces  bear  marks  of  the  hand  of  man. 
What  may  have  been  its  purpose,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
High  at  one  end  he  will  espy  the  remains  of  a  flight  of  steps 

*  It  has  only  two  coanes,  each  2  feet  scarcely  legible,  but  I  could  perceiye  them 
high,  bat  the  blocks  of  concrete  are  20  feet  to  be  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  On 
in  length.     It  forms  a  square  of  49  feet.  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza  is  a  Roman 

7  Hoare,  Class.  Tour.  I.  p.  52.  sepulchral  monument.     There  are  other 

*  In  front  of  the  Marchese^s  house  stand  inscriptions  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
two  large  altars  of  trarertine,  with  very      church. 

long   inscriptions,   so   defaced    as    to    I « 
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hewn  in  the  rock,  and  formerly  leading  to  the  summit.  Let  him 
scramble  up,  and  he  will  behold  three  sarcophagi  or  graves  sunk 
in  the  level  summit  of  the  mass,  each  about  the  size  of  a  body, 
having  a  ledge  for  the  lid,  which  may  have  been  of  tiles,  or  more 
probably  was  a  slab  of  rock  carved  into  the  effigy  of  the  dead. 
Strange  this  trio  must  have  appeared,  half  rising  as  it  were  from 
the  tomb.  This  is  a  singular  position  for  interment —unique, 
as  far  as  is  yet  known,  in  Etniria.^  The  natural  rock  is  used 
abundantly  for  sepulture,  but  the  tomb  is  either  beneath,  or 
within,  the  monumental  fa9ade ; — here  alone  it  is  above  it.  For 
the  rock  itself  has  been  carved  with  architectural  decorations, 
probably  on  each  face,  though  the  southern  one  alone  retains 
such  traces.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  details  seems  to 
mark  this  monument  as  Etruscan.^ 

No  other  monument  could  I  perceive  near  the  walls  ;  but  on 
the  slope  beneath  the  city  to  the  south,  and  on  the  way  to  the 
Bagni,  are  several  ancient  tombs,  similar  in  character  but  of 
smaller  size  and  more  ruined  than  those  in  the  Pian  di  Palma, 
which  I  am  about  to  describe.  This  spot  is  called  La  Pestiera. 
The  necropolis  of  Satumia  does  not  lie  so  much  on  the  slopes 
around,  as  at  Volterra,  or  on  the  opposite  heights,  as  at 
Tarquinii ;  but  in  the  low  grounds  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Albegna,  two  miles  or  more  from  the  city.  This  may  in  great 
measure  be  owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  these  slopes,  which 
woidd  not  readily  admit  of  excavation ;  for  the  early  Italians 
always  sought  the  easiest  materials  for  their  chisels,  and  never 
attempted  the  marvels  in  granite,  porphyr5%  or  basalt,  achieved 
by  the  children  of  Ham. 

On  these  slopes  are  traces  of  several  Roman  roads — all  of  the 
usual  polygonal  pavement.^ 


'  In  the  island  of  Thera  in  the  Greek 
archipelago,  there  are  several  such  isolated 
rocks  with  sarcophagi  sunk  in  them. 
Professor  Ross  calls  them  (^icat  AartJfiijTcu. 
Ann.  Inst.  1841,  pp.  16,  19.  Mon.  Ined. 
Inst.  III.  tar.  26.  I  have  observed  them 
also  in  the  necropoles  of  Syracuse  and  of 
Cyrene. 

^  Here  are  two  pilasters  with  square 
abaci,  of  most  simple  character/^supporting 
an  architrave,  which  is  divide<l  in  the 
middle  by  a  sort  of  chimney — the  whole 
in  very  low  relief,  forming  indeed  but  a 
panelling  to  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock! 
No  traces  of  figures  or  of  inscriptions  are 


visible,  and  from  the  hardness  of  the 
travertine,  which  would  preserve  any  snch 
works  of  the  chisel  committed  to  it  far 
better  than  the  tnfo  or  sandstone  of  which 
most  Etruscan  monuments  are  hewn,  it 
seems  probable  that  there  were  none. 

^  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  traced  five  of  these 
roads  —  running    from    Satumia    towards 
Rome,  Monte  Argentaro,  Rosellse,  Siena, 
and  Chiusi,  respectively.     The  first,  which 
issues  from  the  Porta  Romana,  is  almost 
perfect  for  some  distance  down  the  slope. 
This  must  be  the  Via  Clodia.     See  VoL 
I.   p.   490.     The  second,  which  led  down 
the  Valley  of  the  Albegna,  I  traced  by  its  ^ 
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As  an  excursion  to  the  necropolis  in  the  Pian  di  Palma 
inands  half  a  day,  I  deferred  it  to  the  morrow.  On  returning 
my  quarters  I  found  the  fattore  and  his  people  about  to  sit 
wn  to  their  evening  meal.  Whether  something  extraordinary 
d  been  prepared  on  my  account,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  certain 
►  Enghsh  peasant  sits  down  nightly  to  such  a  supper  as  this, 
lich  needed  no  apologies  from  Signor  Gasi)are,  There  were 
up,  beef,  kid,  poultry,  game,  and  a  dessert  of  dried  fruits  and 
leese,  all  the  produce  of  the  estate — cooked  in  the  spacious  hall 
i  which  it  was  served,  and  by  the  labouring  men,  who  on  bring- 
ig  a  dish  to  table  sat  down  and  partook  of  it.  It  was  a  patri- 
rchal  and  excellent  meal — 

Pxozsus  jaoond^  coenam  produximos  illam ! 

was  no  less  satisfied  with  the  accommodation  upstairs,  where 
'eiything  did  credit  to  the  fattore  and  his  men ;  for,  be  it 
lown,  to  all  this  crew  of  shepherds  and  swains  tliere  was  not 

"  Phyllis,  Chaiyllis,  or  sweet  Amazyllis  " — 

't  '*  one  fair  spmt  for  a  minister." 

Let  future  visitors  to  Satumia  follow  my  example,  and  ex- 
ange  the  hostelry  for  the  palace.  No  one  of  course  can  receive 
commodation  in  this  way  gratis;  and  if  the  traveller  pay  double 
liat  he  would  in  the  oetej-ia,  he  is  no  loser,  seeing  he  gains 
'Difort,  preserves  his  skin  and  his  temper,  and  retains  a  pleasing 
ttiembrance  of  the  place.  Happy  he  who  in  his  by-road  wan- 
'^ings  in  Italy  meets  no  worse  welcome  than  from  the  sun- 
^died  face  and  jovial  smile  of  Signor  Gaspare  ! 
I^et  the  traveller  eschew  the  summer  months  for  a  visit  to 
'^Umia.  In  spite  of  its  elevation  the  ariaccia  is  then  most 
^tileut;  whether  arising  from  the  sulphureous  springs  in  its 
^ghbourhood,  or  wafted  from  the  swamps  on  the  coast,  it 
*l-nigh  desolates  the  spot;  and  when  the  harvest  is  cut  scarcely 
^Otd  remains  within  the  walls. 

^le  the  sun  had  risen,  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Piano  di  Palma. 
^^  track  down  the  slope  followed  the  line  of  a  Roman  road, 
^^ably  that  leading  to  Busellffi.  The  Albegna  was  still  swollen 
^^  fordable,  and  about  a  mile  beyond  it  I  reached  some  ploughed 

^Vttones  on  the  ascent  from  Scansano.  running  eastward  ;  but  of  that  to  the 
^t  to  Bosells  is  also  very  traceable  ;  north,  which  probably  led  from  the  Porta 
^  I   obeerred  some    vestiges    of    that      di  Montagna,  I  could  perceive  no  tracea. 
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fields  strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery,  mingled  with  large  stones 
and  slabs.    Here  lay  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  dwellers  of  Satomia. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  attached  to  ancient  sepul- 
chres differs  in  various  parts  of  Ital}^  and  it  is  well  to  know  the 
local  appellation.     In  some  places  they  are  sepolcri — ^in  otliers, 
tombe — in  some,  though  rarely,  ipogei — in  a  few,  camercy  or  celk 
— in  many,  grotte — ^here  they  were  none  of  these,  but  d^positi 
In  truth  they  required  a  peculiar  name,  as  they  differed  from 
anj'thing  to   be   seen   elsewhere  in   Etruria.     They  were  very 
numerous;  piles  of  blocks  and  slabs  being  scattered  over  the 
plain,  each  bearing  traces  of  regular  arrangement,  yet  this  was 
so  often  distm*bed  or  almost  destroyed  that  the  original  character 
of  the  monuments  could  only  be  learned  from  a  few  which  remain 
entire,  and  serve  as  keys  to  the  rest.     They  are  quadrangular 
chambers  sunk  a  few  feet  below  tlie  sur£Eu;e,  lined  with  rough 
slabs  of  rock,  set  upright,  one  on  each  side,  and  roofed  over 
with  two  huge  slabs  resting  against  each  other  so  as  to  form  a 
rude  i)enthouse ;  or  else   with  a  single   one  of  enormous  size 
covering  the  whole,  and  laid  at  a  slight  inclination,  apparentlv 
for  the  same  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  rain.     Not  a  chisel  has 
touched  these  rugged  masses,  which  are  just  as  broken  off  from 
their  native  rock,  with  their  edges  all  shapeless  and  ii-regular; 
and,  if  their  faces  are   somewhat  smooth,  it   is   owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the   travertine  to  split  in  laminar  forms.     These 
are  the  most  rude  and  primitive  structures  conceivable;  sucU 
as  the  savage  would  make  on  inhaling  his  first  breath  of  civili' 
sation,  on  emerging  from  his  cave  or  den  in  the  rock.    TheiX' 
dimensions  vary  from  about  sixteen  feet  square  to  half  that  size^ 
though  few  are  strictly  of  that  form.*     As  each  side  of  the  tom.1^ 
is  composed  generally  of  a  single  slab,  so  the  dimensions  of  tk^ 
tombs  indicate  those  also  of  the  slabs,  except  as  regards  th^ 
coverstones,  which  lap  over  about  a  foot  each  way  and  are  there^ 
fore  so  much  larger.     When  single,  these  cover-stones  are  <^^ 
great  size — one  I  measured  was  16  feet  by  12 — another  16  fe^** 
by  10| — and  a  third  10 J  feet  by  9  J.     The  tomb  represented  i^ 
the  Avoodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  has  a  single  cover-ston^^ 
16  or  18  feet  each  wa}^  and  about  one  foot  in  thickness.    J^ 
some  few  instances  where  the  tomb  is  very  large  there  are  t^^ 
slabs  on  one  side,  and  the  interstices  between  them,  as  they  ^^ 

«  I  add  the  dimensions  of  some  that  I      —11  feet  by  6J— 9i  feet  by  6—9  feet  ^^ 
measured  :— 16  feet  long  by  somewhat  Icsr      — 8  feet  by  6i.     All  tbe  tombs  were  si*"* 
n  width — 14  feet  by  11 4—14  feet  by  7  J       5  or  6  feet  high  within. 
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Jiot  cut  to  fit,  are  filled  witli  small  stones  and  fragments  of  rock. 
One  tomb  indeed  was  lined  entirely  with  small  stones  rudely  put 
together,  very  like  the  solitary  sepulchre  I  have  described  as 
existing  at  Rusellae,  but  of  ruder  construction.  Many  of  these 
t^ombs  are  divided  into  two  chambers  or  compartments  for  bodies, 
'by  an  upright  slab,  on  which  the  cover-stones  restJ  In  most  of 
iJiem  there  is  a  passage,  about  three  feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve 
:f£et  long,  leading  to  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  lined  with  slabs 
of  inferior  size  and  thickness. 

These  tombs  are  sunk  but  little  below  the  surface,  because 

each  was  inclosed  in  a  tumulus  ;  the  earth  being  piled  around  so 

as  to  conceal  all  but  the  cover-stones,  which  were  probably  also 

originally  buried.     These   tmnuli,  so   fai*   as   it   is   possible   to 

measure   them,   were   about  25   or   80  feet  in   diameter.     Mr. 

Ainsley  remarked  one  which  appeared  to  have  been  quadrangular. 

^  many  instances  the  earth  has  been  removed  or  washed  awa}^ 

so   as  to  leave  the  structure  standing  above  the  siuface.     Here 

^©    eye  is  startled  b}'^  the  striking  resemblance  to  the  cromlechs 

*^*   our  own  country.     Not  that  one  such  monument  is  actually 

standing  above  ground  in  an  entire  state ;  but  remove  the  earth 

nroin  any  one  of  those  with  a  single  cover-stone,  and  in  the  thi-ee 

upright  slabs,  with  their  shelving,  overlapping  lid,  you  have  the 

®^^ct  counterpart  of  Kit's  Cotty  House,  and  other  like  famiUar 

'^^tiquities  of  Britain ;  and  the  resemblance  is  not  only  in  the 

*oinnj  and  in  the  unhewn  masses,  but  even  in  the  dimensions  of 

^^  structures.     We  know  also  that  many  of  the  cromlechs  or 

""•'^tvaens   of    the   British   Isles    have   been   found  inclosed   in 

,^^^ows,  sometimes  with  a  circle  of  small  upright  slabs  around 

^^m ;  and  from  analogy  we  may  infer  that  all  were  originally 

^^    buried.     Here  is   a  further  point  of  resemblance   to   these 

^^^bs  of  Satumia.^     In  some  of  the  cromlechs,  moreover,  which 

^*e  inclosed  in  tumuH,  long  passages,  Uned  with  upright  slabs, 

^^d  roofed  in  with  others  laid  horizontall}',  have  been  found ; 

^liether  the  similar  passages  in  these  tombs  of  Satumia  were 

'^o  covered  in,  cannot  now  be  determined. 


'  This  is  shoivii  in  the  woodcut  at  the 
"t«»d  of  this  Chapter.  It  is  in  general 
^Wt  two- thirds  of  the  tomb  in  length,  i,e., 
vhen  placed  longitadinally,  for  it  is  some- 
Umes,  though  rarely,  set  transrersely,  in 
vhich  case  it  is  shaped  aboye  into  a  gable 
to  support  the  cover-stones.  This  parti- 
tion-slab is  generally  set  rather  obliquely. 
Some  tombs  are  even  divided  into  three 


compartments,  one  at  the  end  and  one  on 
each  side,  with  a  passage  between  them, 
just  as  in  so  many  of  the  rock-hewn  sepul- 
chres of  Etruria.     But  these  are  rare. 

^  I  observed  only  one  instance  of  a  tu- 
mulus encircled  by  small  slabs  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  custom  was  general  ;  the 
small  size  of  these  slabs  offering  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  peasantry  to  remove  them. 
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The  shelving  or  dip  of  the  cover-stone  in  the  cairns  or 
cromleclis  has  induced  antiquaries  to  regard  them  as  Druidical 
altars^  fonned  with  this  inclination  in  order  that  the  hlood  of 
the  victims  might  more  easily  run  off.  But  it  is  now  gene- 
rally agreed  from  the  remains  found  within  them,  that  they 
are  sepulchral  monuments ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  sti'uctures  of  Satumia  are  of  that  character,  though 
nothing  beyond  analog}^  and  tradition  now  remains  to  attest  it.  j 
Here  the  slope  of  the  cover-stone  is  evidently  to  carry  off  the 
rain. 

These  tombs  have  stood  for  so  many  ages  open  and  dismantled 
— the  haunts  of  the  fox,  the  porcupine,  and  imclean  reptiles— 
that  no  traces  of  the  ancient  dead  are  now  visible,  beyond  the 
broken  pottery  which  strews  the  plain.  At  a  spot  called  II 
Pun  tone,  west  of  the  Pian  di  Palma,  and  nearer  the  banks  of  the 
Albegna,  are  more  of  these  singular  sepulchres.  Those  at  Ia 
Pestiera  on  the  south  of  Satumia  have  already  been  mentioned; 
and  it  is  possible  that  more  exist  on  other  sides  of  the  city,  but  L 
could  not  ascertain  the  fact. 

These    monuments    of    Satumia  are   particularly  woilhy  o^ 
notice,  as  nothing  like  them  is  to  be  seen  on  any  other  site  ta- 
Etruria.     Similar    tombs,   however,   have    in    ages    past  beex^ 
discovered  at  Cortona,®  and  of  late  years  at  Santa  Marinella; 
but  no  traces  of  them  now  remain  on  either  site.     I  have  nex^^ 
seen  any  description  of  these  tombs  in  the  Kan  di  Palma ;  nc^^ 
am  I  aware  that  any  English  traveller  has  visited  them,  sino^ 
Mr.  Ainsley  and  myself.^ 

To  what  era,  and  to  what  race,  are  we  to  attribute  thes^ 
tombs?  Prior  to  the  Roman  conquest  they  must  be,  for  th^^ 
people  never  constinicted  such  rude  burial-places  for  their  deai-* 
Can  we  assign  them  to  the  Etruscans — to  that  race  of  whose  car^^ 
in  decorating  their  tombs  with  architectural  facades,  and  inteiT"^ 
nally  with  painting  and  sculpture,  we  have  so  many  proofs? 
we  are  to  regard  the  Regulini-Galassi  tomb  of  Caere,  with  i 

°  BaldeUi,  MS.  quoted  by  Gori,  Mua.  rains."  ClaBslcal  Tour,  I.  p.  52.  Bui 
Etrus.  III.  pp.  75-6,  and  Inghirami,  Men.  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  them,  or 
Etrus.  I\^.  p.  72.  must  have  been  struck  by  their 

>  Vol.  I.  p.  295.  character.       Repetti    (V.    p.    207) 

^  Sir  R.  C.   Hoare  merely  states  that      mentions  those  on  the  slope  beneath 

"several  subterraneous    grottos  are  still  tumia,  towards  the  Bagni,  and  describe 

open  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  but  there  them  simply  as  "  fosse  coperte  da  lastroV 

is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  many  more  di   travertino,"  containing    human  bon^ 

«xtst  undiscovered,  for  in  various  spots  the  and  nothing  else, 
water    suddenly     disappears    after    hard 
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regular,  squared  masonry,  as  of  Pelasgic  antiquity,  surely  such 
savagely  rude  structures  as  these  cannot  be  of  later  date-  Be  it 
cemenibered  that  the  masses  are  wholly  unwrought — not  even 
hammer-dressed,  but  simply  spUt  off  from  the  laminous  rock; 
the  principal  difficulty  lying  in  the  transport  of  them  to  their 
present  sites.  If  not  of  Etruscan  construction,  to  whom  can 
they  be  attributed?  The  prior  occupants  of  the  land,  as  we 
Learn  from  ancient  writers,  were  first  the  Umbrians  or  Siculi, 
and  then  the  Pelasgi.  As  the  antiquity  of  these  monuments 
Ls  connected  with  that  of  the  city- walls,  we  will  consider  both 
Ln  reviewing  the  few  notices  we  find  of  Satumia  in  ancient 
mrriters. 

Dionysius  mentions  Satumia  together  with  Agylla,  Pisa,  and 
Alsium,  as  one  of  the  many  towns  either  built  by  the  united 
E?elasgi  and  Aborigines,  or  taken  by  them  from  the  Siculi,  the 
original  inhabitants.^  Beyond  this  there  is  little  mention  of  it. 
We  learn  that  it  w^as  one  of  the  Boman  colonies  in  Etruria,  that 
L-t  had  originally  borne  the  name  of  Aurinia ;  ^  that  it  was  in  the 
b^rritory  of  Caletra,  and  that  it  was  colonised  in  the  year  of 
Borne  571  (b.c.  183).'^ 

Though  we  itoy  not  be  able  to  accord  Dionysius  unreserved 
credit  in  his  ac(k)unts  of  such  remote  periods,  we  may  safely 
^mit  his  testimony  as  to  the  great  antiquity  of  Satumia.  The 
^ery  name,  the  earliest  appellation  of  Italy  itself,  is  corroborative 
>f  this  fact.  We  are  therefore  prepared  for  relics  of  very  ancient 
limes  on  this  spot.  Yet  Micali  would  fain  have  it  that  its 
Polygonal  walls  do  not  indicate  a  high  antiquity,  and  probably 
late  only  fi-om  the  time  of  the  Eoman  colony.®  It  is  unnecessary 
:;o  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  a  previous  chapter  in  refutation 
>f  his  views ;  but  what  was  there  said  in  support  of  the  antiquity 


3  IHoTu  Hal.  I.  c.  20.  It  may  be 
ilionglit  by  some  that  DionyBios  referred  to 
tlie  origisal  town  on  the  site  of  Rome — 
^  *  Satumia,  ubi  nunc  Roma  est "  (Flin. 
tXL.  9) — ^biit  it  is  erident  that  this  town  of 
Ktrnria  was  intended,  as  all  the  other 
places  mentioned  are  in  this  land,  and  are 
«aid  by  him  to  have  been  afterwards  con- 
qaeied  by  the  Etruscans. 

-•  Plin.  IIL  8.— "Satnmini  qni  ante 
Anzinini  rocabantur. "  It  is  also  mentioned 
tt  a  colony  by  Ptolemy  (p.  72,  ed  Bert), 
sad  Aprctfectura  by  Festns  {v.  Prsefectnne). 
The  Etroscan  family-name  of  '^Sauturine/* 
or  "Saaturini"  (Yermi^L  Iscriz.  Ferug.  I. 


pp.  267,  313),  seems  to  bear  some  relation 
to  Satumia. 

»  Liv.  XXXIX.  66. 

c  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  I.  pp.  144,  196. 
Micali's  objection  is  mere  supposition — 
"/orw"— **«  puh  credere"— "  potrdfb* 
euere" — or  assertion;  the  only  argumtnt 
he  uses  is  the  high  finish  of  the  masonry, 
an  argument  which,  if  it  have  any  forcr, 
will  apply  to  all  similar  masonry  whereTer 
found—  in  Italy,  Greece,  or  Asia  Minor ; 
though  we  are  well  assured  that  in  many 
instances  walls  of  this  description  were 
raised  in  very  remote  times,  prior  to  the 
invention  of  the  arch. 
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and  Pelasgic  origin  of  this  style  of  masonr}^'^  applies  with  more 
than  usual  force  to  Satumia,  which  has  the  addition  of  historical 
testimony  in  its  favour.  It  is  enough  to  entertain  doubts  in 
those  cases  where  we  have  no  record  of  a  definite  Pelasgic  origin. 
Where  such  record  exists,  we  may  take  it  to  be  authenticated  by 
the  walls,  if  of  accordant  structure,  and  the  walls  to  be  cha- 
racterised by  the  tradition.  Either  alone  may  be  open  to 
suspicion,  but  together  thej'  substantiate  each  other  into  genuine- 
ness. In  the  case  of  Satumia,  moreover,  we  ai'e  particularly 
entitled  to  ascribe  these  walls  to  that  people,  with  whom  poly- 
gonal masonry  was  the  iTile,  rectangular  the  exception,  rather 
than  to  any  subsequent  race.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  material 
having  alone  determined  the  character  of  the  masonry,  is  here 
utterly  at  fault.  It  is  not  limestone,  which  is  said  to  split  so 
readily  into  pol3^gonal  forms;  it  is  travertine,  which  all  the 
world  knows  has  a  horizontal  cleavage.  The  natural  superfluities 
of  the  blocks  were  not  squared  down  as  the  Romans  always 
treated  this  material,  but  cut  into  those  angular  fonns  which  best 
pleased  the  builders.®  So  much  for  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
necessity  as  applied  to  Saturnia. 

But  if  the  walls  of  Satumia  be  Pelasgic,  can  the  tombs  have 
the  same  origin  ?     Their  primitive  rudeness  would  accord  better 
with    walls   of   unhewn   Cyclopean  masonrj',  like    those    above 
Monte  Fortino,  or  at  Civitella  and  Olevano,  in  Sabina,  and  seems 
hai'dly    consistent  with    the    highly-wrought    character   of    the 
polygonal  stj^le, — it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  same  hands 
constructed  both  tombs  and  walls.     Yet  it  may  be  urged  in  favour 
of  a  Pelasgic  origin  for  the  former,  that  they  are  very  similar  to 
ancient  tombs  found  at  Santa  Marinella,  on  that  coast  which  is 
studded   with   Pelasgic   settlements;    and  the  resemblance  ih 
least  rude  among  them  (those  with  gabled  roofs)   bear  to  th 
sei)ulchres  of  Ptestum  and  of  Magna  Grcecia  generally,  favours 
Greek  origin.     They  are,  however,  more  like  the  structures  of 
ruder  people,  such  as  we  may  conceive  the  Umbri  or  Siculi,  tk^ 
earliest  possessors  of  the  land,  to  have  been.     We  learn  fro 
Dionysius,  that  the  Aborigines  who  joined  the  Pelasgi  in  expellii^fc^   g 
the  Siculi  from  Etruria,  had  cemeteries  of  tmnuli  like  this,  bizamt 

<}f  the  internal  structure  of  their  tombs  we  know  nothing.'    Ui 1- 

fortunately  we  have  here  no  furniture  remaining  to  assist  o 

'  Ut  8upm,  pp.  257  €t  teq.  (Memor.    Inat.    III.   p.    90),  but  thia 

®  It  has  been  asserted  that  polygonal      contradicted  by  these  walls  of  Sattirnia. 
masonry  was  never  formed  of  travertine  •  Dion.  Hal.  L  c  11. 
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inquiries.^  But  it  may  be  objected — ^if  these  be  the  sepulchres 
of  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  site,  where  are  those  of  the 
52truscans  ?  It  is  a  question  which  may  be  asked  at  Fiesole, 
Cosa,  Pyrgi,  and  many  other  sites,  where  no  excavations  have 
yet  been  made.  Future  research,  either  by  finding  some  of 
-tliese  rude  tombs  intact,  or  by  discovering  others  of  a  different 
cjliaracter,  may  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.^ 

Yet  this  form  of  sepulchre  can  hardly  be  indicative  of  any  one 
i-iice  in  particular.     The  structure  is  so  rude  and  simple,  that  it 
might  have   suggested   itself  to   any  people,  and  be   naturally 
adopted  in  an  early  state  of  civilization.     It  is  the  ver}''  arrange- 
ment the  chUd  makes  use  of  in  building  his  house  of  cards, 
jfliis  simplicity  accounts  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  such  monu- 
ments  over  the   Old   World;  for  they   are   found  in   different 
climates  and  widely  distant   countries,  from  the  mountains  of 
W'ales  and  Ireland  to   the   deserts   of  Barbary,  and  from  the 
western   shores   of   the    Iberian    Peninsula    to   the   steppes   of 
Tairt.ar}',  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Hindostan.     They  are  found 
<>ii  raountains  and  in  plains,  on  continents  and  in  islands,  on  the 
sea.«coast  and  far  inland,  by  the  river  and  in  the  desert,  solitary 
a-xid.  grouped  in  multitudes.*     That  in  certain  instances  they  may 


^   The  articles  found  in  a  similar  tomb 
St  Oortona,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
^^    description  of  Baldelli  {ut  supra,  p. 
"^'^^y  eeem  to  mark  it  as  Etruscan. 

^  The  quantity  of  coarse  broken  pottery 

^^^i^'wn  over  the  plain  hints  the  character 

0^  their  contents  ;  but  Repetti  (V.  p.  207) 

^ya  that  in  the  similar  tombs  on  the  other 

wde  of  Satumia,'  ali'eady  mentioned,  were 

*<>UTid  human   bones  aJone,    without  any 

**^icles  of  sculpture,  or  urns,  fictile  vases, 

^x^d  the  usual  fumitare  of  Etruscan  tombs. 

^  tlie  peasantry  may  be  credited,  the  bones 

'otUid  here  were  of  gigantic  propDrtions. 

^«  very  similar  tombs  near  Si\nta  Marinella 

^iitained  articles  like  those  found  in  the 

^**'liest   sepulchres    of    Etruria,   of    very 

*^haic    character  —  some     even     purely 

S^T>tian. 

How  numerous  these  monuments  are 

^   ^e  British  Isles  is  well  known.     They 

^^  foimd  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 

^^^^icularlv  in  the  north  of  France  ;  and 

^O  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  though  to 

^**«t  extent  they  exist  there  is  unknown, 

1^   the  antiquities  of  that  land  have  been 

*^e  investigated.     (See  Sorrow's  Bible  in 


Sjmrxt  Chapter  YII.)  On  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  they  are  particularly 
abundant.  Besides  the  other  two  sites  in 
Etruria,  they  are  found  in  Sardinia  and  the 
Balearics  ;  and  they  exist  in  abundance  in 
the  Regency  of  Tunis,  in  the  ancient  terri- 
tory of  Carthage,  as  I  Icam  from  the  notes 
and  sketches  of  the  late  Mr.  Catheov'ood, 
who  penetrated  far  into  that  unexplored 
region,  and  possessed  artistic  records  of  its 
monuments  of  great  value  and  interest. 
From  these  sources  I  learn  that  the  tombs 
of  the  African  desert  exactly  accord  in 
constniction  and  measurements  with  the 
better-known  monuments  of  this  character. 
The  three  sites  on  which  Catherwood  found 
them  were,  Sidi  Boosi,  to  the  north-east  of 
Hydrah,  Welled  Ayar,  and  Lheys.  At  the 
first  place  they  were  particularly  numerous. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Greece,  but  in  Asia^  they  are 
not  wanting.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles 
describe  a  group  of  them  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  Holy  Land,  p.  99.  They 
are  said  also  to  have  been  found  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  and  on  the 
steppes  of  Tartary ;  and  recent  researches 
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be  the  work  of  the  same  people  in  different  countries  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid/  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  seek  for  one  pailicular 
race  as  the  constructors  of  these  monuments,  or  even  as  the 
originators  of  the  type. 

I  trust  that  this  notice  of  the  tombs  of  Satumia  will  excite 
interest  in  this  unfrequented  spot,  and  lead  to  further  investiga- 
tion. This  district  of  Italy  is  a  new  field  to  the  antiquary.  No 
excavations  have  been  made,  nor  even  researches  for  monuments 
above  ground.^ 

From  Satumia  j'^ou  may  proceed  to  Pitigliano,  Sovana,  and 
Sorano.  There  is  a  carriage-road  to  those  places  from  Monte 
Merano,  only  tlu'ee  miles  from  Saturnia.  On  the  way  to  it  you 
pass  the  Bagni,  a  spring  of  sulphureous  water,  like  the  Bulicame 
near  Viterbo,  which  falls  in  a  cascade,  encrusting  the  cUffs  with 
a  many-hued  deposit.  The  table-land  on  which  Monte  Merano 
stands  is  strewn  with  pottery,  which  may  possibly  mark  the 
Etruscan  necropolis  of  Satumia.  Three  miles  beyond  is  Man- 
ciano,  on  a  height  commanding  one  of  those  glorious  and  varied 
panoramas  which  give  such  a  charm  to  Italy.  Here  you  are  on 
the  frontier  between  the  former  Tuscan  and  Boman  States.  The 
Maremma,  its  well-known  headlands,  the  isle-studded  deep, 
Saturnia  in  the  vale  of  the  Albegna,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Amiata 
— are  all  in  the  Grand  Duchy ;  while  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
greets  you  in  the  vast  Etruscan  plain,  with  the  Ponte  della 
Badia,  the  towers  of  Montalto  and  Cometo,  the  Monti  di 
Canino,  and  many  other  familiar  objects  on  its  wide  surface, 
wliich  is  bounded  by  the  dark-crested  Ciminian,  and  the  distant 
Apennines,  a  range  of  icy  peaks,  at  sunset  all  burnished  with 
gold — sublime  as  the  Alps  beheld  from  the  Jura. 


have  brought  them  to  light  in  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras.  In  a  letter  read  at  the 
Asiatic  Society,  January  17th,  1846,  Captain 
Newbold  stated  that  near  Chittoor  in  North 
Arcot,  he  had  seen  a  square  mile  of  ground 
covered  with  such  monuments,  mostly 
opened  and  destroyed  by  the  natives  for 
the  sake  of  the  blocks  which  composed 
them,  yet  a  few  remained  entire  to  testify 
to  the  character  of  the  rest.  In  them  were 
found  sarcophagi,  with  the  bones  of  the 
dead,  and  pottery  of  red  and  black  ware. 
They  were  here  paved  with  a  large  slab, 
and  entered  by  a  circular  hole  in  one 
of  the  upright  slabs  which  formed  the 
walls.  For  the  fullest  information  on  this 
subject    see     Fergusson's     "  Old     Stone 


Monuments." 

*  In  the  British  Isles  and  in  Fnsce 
they  are  probably  of  Celtic  constractioB' 
In  the  Peninsula  and  the  isles  of  ^ 
Mediterranean  they  may  be  of  Punic  origiBf 
like  those  in  the  territory  of  Cartlia^i 
though  those  of  Sardinia  and  Etrniia  *^ 
more  probably  the  work  of  the  T^prrbeD^ 
Felasgi. 

«  On  a  hill  three  mUes  to  theS.S.&^^ 
Satumia  are  some  ruins,  called  Leliui^i^ 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  tbem*  ^^ 
from  the  description  I  received  I  gatJi***'* 
that  they  are  Roman  eoncamertUiones^  P^^ 
bably  the  remains  of  a  vilU.    On     «^ 
spots  in  the  neighbourhood  there  •^-■■^  s** 
to  be  ruiEs. 
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From  Manciano   a  road  leads    southward  to   Montalto   and 

Oometo.      There   is   also   a  track  to   the   Ponte   della  Badia. 

Seyond  Manciano,  on  the  descent  to  the  Fiora,  some  tombs  and 

sepulchral  niches  in  the  cliffs,  and  fragments  of  pottery  on  the 

slopes,  proclaim  the  site  of  an  Etruscan  town.*     I  could  make 

xio  researches  here,  as  the  sun  was  on  the  horizon  as  I  passed, 

^i,r&d  I  had  no  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  spot ;  but  it  seemed 

-to  me  that  the  town  must  have  stood  on  the  cliff-bound  height, 

jTtov^  crested  with  a  castle  in  ruins.     What  its  name  was,  we  have 

no   means  of  determining.     It  may  be   remembered,  however, 

-tJkx^t  Caletra  stood  somewhere  in  this  district,  for  Saturnia  was 

icL    its  territory.^     The  Fiora  has  here  the  same  character  as  at 

Vulci — a  rapid  stream  overhung  by  lofty  cliffs,  half  draped  with 

"vvocd.     The  rocks  are  of  the  same  formation — dark  red  or  brown 

"tiifo,  overlaid  with  a  stratum  of  white  travertine,  like  a  wedding 

<ia.lce  with  its  top-crust  of  sugar ;  but  as  the  plums  are  not  visible 

"till  the  sugar  has  been  removed,  so  you  can  see  the  soft  volcanic 

>^oci  only  where  the  hard  aqueous  deposit  which  covers  it  has 

t>een  broken  away. 


^  It  has  been  already  stated  that  Cam- 
I^^i^arl  made  slight  excavations  in  this 
^«i«hbourho<Kl     Vol.  I.  p.  498. 

^  Liv.  XXXIX.  55.  It  will  be  observed 
"^liat  Livy  does  not  speak  of  a  town  of  this 
**^iiie,  merely  of  an  ager — ''Saturnia  co- 
loniat  civium  £omanorum  in  agrum  Cale- 
^■"3*Jinm  est  deducta  ;"  and  from  this,  and 
'^ore  clearly  from  Pliny's  notice  (III.  8)— 
*  oppidomm  veterum  nomina  retinent  agri 
^mistuminus,  Caletranns  ** — we  may  infer 
^lia.t  the  Etrasean  town  had  ceased  to  exist 


before  Imperial  times — a  fact  which  may 
assist  researches  for  its  site.  It  has  been 
already  observed  {lU  supra,  p.  268),  that 
Bepetti  suggests  for  Caletra  a  site  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Magliauo,  and  some  would 
identify  it  with  the  newly  found  city  be- 
tween that  village  and  the  sea  ;  but  thera 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  from  the  only  two 
notices  we  have  of  Caletra,  that  it  was 
ever  of  such  importance  as  that  site  would 
indicate,  which  corresponds  with  far  more 
probability  to  the  ancient  Yetulonia. 


'Vol.  II. 


V 
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CHAPTER   LIII. 

CUIUSL-CLUSIUSf. 

TlIE  ClTT. 

I  pny  jon  let  na  ■atiafj'  our  cf ea 

Viitit  the  memorula  and  the  thinga  of  fame, 

That  Jo  renown  thU  cit;. — SHiEsriAHK. 


I  LEFT  my  reader  at  tlie  close  of  the  last  chapter  on  the  Iw"** 
of  the  Flora,  on  the  road  from  Satumia  to  Pitigliano.  I  ^i"'*^ 
now  convey  him  to  Chiusi,  which  commands  the  entrance  Ut^ 
wide  valley  through  which 

Thronghc. 

The  road  from  IHtigliano  is  hardly  carriageable  tliroughont-  ^' 
runs  through  Sorano,  and  meets  the  high  road  from  Rome"' 
Florence  either  at  Acquapendente,  or  at  Pontc  Centino,  crosOT 
it  at  the  latter  place  and  continuing  through  San  Casciano  u'' 
Bagni,  skirting  the  base  of  the  wild  mountain  of  Radicofanii  •" 
Cetona  and  Chiusi.     The  Baths  of  San  Casciano  are  proved  by 
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oiains  to  be  of  ancient  date.^  Badicofani,  also,  which  lies 
Lteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Acquapendente,  though  not  yet 
cognised  as  an  Etruscan  site,  has  much  the  appearance  of  one. 
lies  in  a  natural  pass  between  the  two  mountains  of  Amiata 
d  Cetona,  and  the  clifF-girt  rock  which  rises  to  the  north  of  the 
»'n,  and  is  crested  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  where  Ghino  di 
icco,  the  robber-chief,  held  the  Abbot  of  Cligny  in  durance, 
I  he  had  ciu*ed  liim  of  his  ailments  by  a  spare  diet  of  bread  and 
ne,  so  humorously  narrated  by  Boccaccio,*  has  so  much  the 
aracter  of  an  Etruscan  site  that  I  would  recommend  it  strongly 
the  attention  of  antiquaries. 

Chiusi,  is  proudly  situated,  as  becomes  the  capital  of  Porsena, 
L  the  crest  of  an  olive-clad  eminence,  which  rises  at  the  southern 
tremity  of  the  great  Vale  of  the  Chiana.  In  the  opposite 
rection  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  and  fertile  valley  from  a  long 
age  of  wooded  heights  studded  with  towns — Cetona,  with  its 
ipending  castle,  nearest  the  eye ;  Castiglione  del  Trinoro  more 
the  north ;  Sarteano  on  the  hill-brow  beyond — all  nestling 
neath  the  majestic  forest-clad  mass  of  Monte  Cetona.  Still 
rther  to  the  north-west,  rise,  on  isolated  heights,  Chianciano 
ci  Montepulciano,  apparently  blended  into  one.  All  these  and 
tiers  beyond  the  range  of  vision,  are  representatives  of  Etruscan 
^ns,  without  name  or  fame,  but  whose  antiquity  is  attested  hy 
B  abounding  cemeteries  in  their  neighbourhood.^ 
Chiusi  is  the  representative  of  Clusium,  the  city  of  the 
tgnanimous  Porsena,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Italy,  among 
^    Twelve   of  the  Etruscan  Confederation :  *  indeed  it  would 


Bepetti  (I.  p.  225  ;  Y.  p.  25)  takes 
Qi  for  the  Pontes  Clusini  mentioned  by 
^»fc«cc,  Epist.  I.  15,  9. 

X>ecam.  X.  nov.  2.  See  the  woodcut 
^he  head  of  this  ohapter,  taken  from  a 
tch  by  my  friend  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A. 

Ohinsi  is  5  miles  from  Cetona,  as  many 
^  Sarteano,  8  or  9  from  Chianciano,  12 
^  Hontepulciano,  20  from  Badicofani,  23 
■^  Acqnapendente,  20  from  Pienza,  48 
««i  Siena,  88  from  Florence,  22  from 
^^na,  about  35  from  Onrieto,  and  40 
''*i  Arezzo. 

**olybiu8  (II.  25)  says  Clusium  was  three 
'y*'  journey  from  Rome ;  Strabo  (V.  p. 
•^)  calls  it  800  ttadia,  or  100  miles, 
^ich  is  less  than  the  distance  by  the 
)pdem  road,  and  than  that  by  the  ancient 
'^Caaisia,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itine- 


rary.     See  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 

*  That  Clusium  was  one  of  the  Twelre 
may  be  inferred  from  her  being  one  of  the 
five  cities  which  assisted  the  Latins^  against 
the  first  Tarquin  (Dion.  Hal.  III.  c.  61). 
It  is  further  manifest  from  the  prominent 
part  she  took  in  the  war  which  Etrnria, 
under  her  chieftain  Porsena,  waged  against 
Rome.  The  very  name  of  Clusium  struck 
terror  into  the  Senate  ~"non  unquam 
alias  ante  tantus  terror  senatum  invasit ; 
adeo  valida  res  turn  Clusina  erat,  magnum- 
que  Porsense  nomen."  Lir.  II.  9.  So 
also  SiUus  ItaUcus  (VIII.  479),— 

Antiquus  Romanis  moenibus  horror, 
Clusinum    valgus,  cum,    Porsena  magne, 

jubebas 
Nequidquam     pulsos     Romio     imperitare 

Superbos. 
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appear  that  for  a  time,  during  the  earliest  days  of  the  Boman 
Republic, 

*'  The  banner  of  proud  Clusiam 
Was  highest  of  them  aU/' 

Its  original  name  was  Camars,^  or  Gamers,  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Umbri,  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  Etruria/  Whatever  its  origin,  it  is  certain  that 
from  a  very  remote  age  it  was  a  city  of  great  might  and  import- 
ance, and  that  it  maintained  this  condition  throughout  the  period 


A  city,  whose  ruler  headed  the  forces  of 
the  whole  Etruscan  State,  cannot  bare 
been  of  second-rate  importance.  See 
Florus,  I.  10 ;  Dion.  Hal.  V.  cap.  28,  34. 
Plutarch  (Pnbllcola)  also  says  Lars  Porsena 
had  the  greatest  power  among  the  princes 
of  Italy.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
believe,  that  though  Clusium  on  this  oc- 
casion took  a  prominent  part  among  the 
cities  of  the  Confederation,  she  was,  as 
Dempster  (II.  p.  71)  infers,  the  metropolis 
of  Etruria. 

«  Liv.  X.  25 ;  cf.  Polyb.  II.  19,  6. 
Niebuhr  (III.  p.  377)  thinks  that  Polybius 
here  refers  to  Camerinum  in  Umbria,  and 
says  Livy  remembers  at  an  improper  time 
that  Clusium  was  called  Camars  in  Etruscan. 

There  are  certain  coins  with  the  type  of 
a  wild  boar,  on  both  sides,  and  the  legend 
KA  or  KAif,  which  are  ascribed  to  Camars, 
or  Clusium.  Yet  the  legend  is  peculiar  in 
running  from  left  to  right,  and  if  the 
letters  are  Etruscan,  the  word  would  be 
KAS.  One  of  those  illustrated  by  Lanzi,  to 
the  legend  ka  on  one  side,  adds  that  of 
jiABT,  in  Etruscan  letters,  on  the  other. 
Miiller  (Etrusk.  I.  p  332)  hints  that  the 
KAS  may  possibly  have  reference  to  Cisra, 
the  native  name  of  Caere  (cf.  Einl.  2.  n.  40) 
— which  city,  as  he  remarks,  had  certainly 
as  much  necessity  for  coins  as  Clusium  — 
and  that  "Karaet"  may  find  its  equiva- 
lent in  Cserete.  Certain  coins,  however, 
with  this  same  type  have  the  legend  kax 
in  Etruscan  characters,  and  running  from 
right  to  left.  Lanzi  thinks  the  wild  boar 
was  an  appropriate  type  for  Clusium,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  country.  Saggic,  II.  pp. 
24,  56 ;  tav.  1.  1.  2  ;  Guamacci,  Grig.  Ital. 
II.  p.  206,  tav.  8  ;  Mionnet,  Med.  Ant. 
p.  97  ;  SuppL  I.  p.  196.  Millingen,  how- 
ever, has  pronounced  all  these  coins  to 
be  counterfeits.     Numls.   Anc.   Italic,  p. 


1 70.  There  are  two  other  series  of  coins 
which  have  been  assigned  respectiTelj  to 
Clusium  Vetus  and  Clusium  Novum.  Ob 
the  obverse  is  a  wheel,  on  the  reverse  an 
anchor,  with  the  mark  of  value  and  the 
legend  oh  or  cua  in  Etruscan  characteni 
Marchi  and  Tessieri,  Ma.  Grave,  d  HI* 
tav.  7—9 ;  cf.  Bull.  Inst  1839,  p.  12i. 
But  Lepsius  thinks  the  attribution  <rf 
these  coins  to  Camars  cannot  be  jostified 
on  any  ground.  Ycrbrcitung  des  Italischen 
MUnzsystems,  p.  68 ;  Ann.  Inst  1841, 
p.  108. 

•  Cluver.  IL  p.  567  ;  Cramer,  L  p.  219. 
Miiller  (Etrusk.  einl.  2,  12)  considertthe 
ancient  name  of  the  city,  Camars,  to  le  * 
proof  that  the  Camertes  of  Umbris  ba^ 
once  occupied  it     Cluver  thinks  that  the^ 
Camertes,    the    original     inhabitants    ^^ 
Camars,  were  driven  across  the  Tiber  ^S 
the  Tyrrhene-Pelasgi,  and  retained  thei*' 
ancient  name  in  their  new  settlement ;  ax>*^ 
that  the  Pelasgi  gave  the  city  the  ntme  ^^ 
Clusium,  from  Clusius,  son  of  Tyrrhca*** 
the  Lydian,  as  Servius  states  (ad  i£n.  ^- 
167),  who  however  leaves  its  origin  doixl>^ 
f  ul  between  Clusius  and  Telemachas.   Tb** 
Camars  or  Camers  was  an  Umbnan  nth^ 
than  a  Pelasgic  name  is  the  more  probata 
as  it  is  CA-idently  not   derivetl  from  tie 
Greek. 

Mention  is  made  of  these  Camertes « 
Umbria  by  Livy,  IX.  36  ;  Pliny,  III.  19 1 
Cicero,  pro  Balbo,  20 ;  Strabo,  V.  p.  2^^; 
SiL  Italic.  VIIL  463  ;  Frontin.  Stnit  1.2, 
2.     Pliny  (loc.  cit.)  also  mentions  aCln- 
siolum  above  Interamna  in  Umbria.   The 
Camers  of  Umbria  is  supposed  by  Cnmer 
(I.  pp.  262,  274)  to  have  occupied  the  site 
of  Camerata,   a  town  between  Todi  wd 
Amelia,  but  Cluver  (II.  p.  613)  thinb  it 
identical  with  Camerinum,  now  Camerino, 
on  the  borders  of  Picenum. 
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of  Etruscan    independence.      Though  Virgil  represents  it  as 

Assisting  ^neas  against  Tumus/  the  earliest  notice  of  it  that 

can  be  regarded   as  historical  is  that  together  rith  Arretium, 

^^olaterree,  Busellse^  and  Vetulonia,  it  sent  aid   to   the  Latins 

Against  Tarquinius  Priscus.®     We  hear  no   more  of  it  till  the 

'Xarquins,  on  theii*  expulsion  from  Rome,  induced  Porsena,  its 

Jcing  or  chief  Lucumo,  to  espouse  theii*  cause.     That  war,  its 

stirring  events,  its  deeds  of  heroism,  are  among  the  cherished 

memories  of  our  boyhood,  and  need  no  record  here.    Yet  modem 

criticism  snatches  from  us 

*'  Those  old  credulities  to  nature  dear/' 

and  -would  have  us  regard  the  deeds  of  Horatius,  Sceevola,  Cloelia, 
and  Publicola,  as  mere  fictions  of  the  old  Roman  minstrels,  sung 
in  the  heroic  "  Lay  of  the  Tarquins."  • 

When  Clusium  next  appears  in  history  it  is  as  the  occasion  of 

the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.     It  was  in  the  year  863 

(B.C.  891),  just  after  the  capture  of  Veii,  that  one  Aruns,  a  native 

^^  Clusium,  having  been  dishonoured  by  a  youthful  Lucumo,  his 

P^pil,  who  had  debauched  his  wife,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain 

Justice   from  the   law,  owing  to   the   young  noble's   rank   and 

^^fluence  in  the  state,  determined  to  have  his  revenge,  even  at 

^«e  sacrifice  of  his  country.     The  prototype  of  Count  Julian, 

^lio  for  vengeance  sold  Spain  to  the  Moslem,  he  induced  the 

^^nonian   Gauls  to  take  up  his  cause,  tempting  them   by  the 

^gs,  the  oil,  and  above  all  the  rich  wine  of  Tuscany — the  royal 

-^lontepulciano,  it  may  have   been — ^to  march  against  Clusium. 

-■^  he  citizens,  terrified  at  the  strange  and  ferocious  aspect,  and 

^e  vast  hosts  of  these  unlooked-for  foes,  sent  to  beg  succour  of 

5^oine,  though  bound  to  her  by  no  tie  of  friendship  or  alliance. 

"^^  lettered  by  this  compliment  to  their  power  and  martial  spirit, 

^*ie  Romans  in  an  evil  hour  interfered,  and  diverting  the  fury  of 

*ie  Gaulish  hordes  from  Clusium  to  themselves,  opened  the  way 

^^  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  Seven-hilled  City.^ 

In  what  year   Clusium   fell  under  the   Roman  yoke   is   not 

Mn.  X.  167.  miracles,   vhich    were    they  not    in  our 

Dion.  Hal.  III.  c.  51.  annals  would    now-a-days    be    acconnted 

.  ^     ifiebnhr  (I.  p.  551)  maintains  that  of  fables." 

**    war,   from   beginning  to  end,   not  a  *  Lir.  V.  33,   86 ;  Dion.  HaL  Excerp^ 

.^«le  incident  can  pius  for  historical.     It  Mai.  XII.  24,  25  ;  Flor.  I.  13  ;  Plut.  Ca- 

^^dent  that  the  ancients  themselres  had  millos  ;  Diod.  Sic.  XIV.  p.  321,  ed.  Rhod. 

^e  such  sospicion,  for  Florus   (I.    10)  Dionysius'  version  of  the  story  of  Aruna 

^^^ks  of  the  heroes   as   "prodigies  and  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Livy. 
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recorded ;  not,  however,  immediately  after  the  fatal  rout  of  the 
Etruscans  in  the  year  445  (b.c.  309)  at  the  Yadimonian  Lake, 
though  Peiiisia  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  surrender;* 
for  in  the  year  459  (b.c.  295)  a  Roman  legion  was  left  before 
Clusium,  during  the  war  with  the  Etruscans,  and  was  there  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  their  allies.^  In  the  same  year 
also,  after  the  great  rout  of  the  Gauls  and  Saninites  in  the 
territory  of  Sentinum,  the  Clusini,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Perusini,  sustained  a  defeat  from  Cn.  Fulvius  the  RomaJi 
propraetor.*  We  hear  no  more  of  Clusium  in  the  time  of 
Etruscan  independence ;  for  the  next  notice  of  it  is  that  the 
Gauls  marched  a  third  time  to  this  city,  just  before  their  defeat 
near  Telamon  in  529.°  Clusium,  with  the  other  cities  of  Etruiia, 
assisted  Home  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  supplying  the  fleet  of 
Scipio  with  corn,  and  fir  for  ship-building.®  More  than  a 
century  later  Sylla  defeated  an  army  of  his  foes  near  Clusium, 
which,  it  is  probable,  had  joined  otliers  of  the  Etruscan  cities  in 
espousing  the  cause  of  Marius.^  Inscriptions  prove  Clusium  to 
have  continued  in  existence  under  the  Em2)ire ;  and  she  seems, 
unlike  many  of  her  fellows,  never  to  have  been  utterly  desolated 
or  deserted,  but  to  have  preserved  her  name  and  site  bom 
the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  present  day.*  Yet  so  fallen  and 
reduced  was  this  illustrious  city  in  the  middle  ages,  principally 
through  the  pestilent  vapours  of  the  neighbouring  lakes  and 
marshes,  that  for  eight  centuries  and  more,  says  Bepetti,  she 
might  be  called  "  a  city  of  sepulchres."  Chiusi  is  even  cited  by 
Dante  as  an  instance  of  the  melancholy  decay  of  cities — 


Se  tu  rigaardi  Luni  ed  Urbisaglla 
Gome  son  ite,  e  oome  ae  ne  vanno 

Diretro  ad  esae  Chinsi  e  Sinig^lia, 
Udir  oome  le  scMatte  si  disfanno, 

Non  ti  parr&  nuova  oosa  n^  forte, 
Posda  che  le  cittadi  termine  hanno. 


2  Liv.  IX.  89,  40. 

3  Liv.  X.  25,  26. 

*  Liv.  X.  80. 

*  Polyb.  IL  25. 

*  Liv.  XXVIIL  45  ;  cf.  Sil.  Ital.  VIII. 
479.  The  grain,  indeed,  of  Clusium  was 
celebrated  for  its  whiteness.  GolumeHa, 
de  Re  Rusticd,  II.  6  ;  cf.  Martial,  XIII. 
8. 

y  YeL  Patero.  II.  28  ;  Appian.  Bell.  Civ. 
I.  89.  An  inscription  has  been  found 
which  shows  that   the  Clusini  raised  a 


statue  to  Sylla,  two  years  after  this  b***' 
or  80  B.C.     Bepetti,  I.  p.  714. 

«  Repctti  thinks  the  colony  of  CliJ««* 
Novum  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (III.  8)  **• 
established  by  Sylhk  Clusium  U  lotia^ 
sAbo  by  Ptolemy  (p.  72,  cd.  Bert.).  '^^^ 
the  Antonine  and  Theodosian  Itioeitfi^ 
The  catacombs  in  the  neighbourbow 
Chiusi,  moreover,  prove  its  existence  ia  ^ 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  era ;  *^^^. 
confirmed  by  the  Church  of  S. 
built  in  the  year  765. 
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Since  the  draining  of  the  Yal  di  Chiana,  she  has  risen  from 
lier  low  estate,  and  though  she  no  longer  holds  her  head  proudly 
among  the  cities  of  Italy,  she  has  an  air  of  snugness  and  respec- 
tabiUty,  with  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  an  inn,  the 
I^eon  d'Oro,  of  more  than  ordinary  by-road  comfort. 

In  his  excursions  to  the  numerous  and  widely  scattered  points 
<yf  £truscan  interest  aroimd  Chiusi,  tlie  visitor  cannot  do  better 
than  have  at  his  elbow  Pietro  Foscolo,  better  known  by  his 
sobriquet  Mignolino,  a  veteran  excavator,  whose  skill  has  been 
tested  in  all  parts  of  Etruria,  and  who  can  claim  to  have  made 
aU  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  last  thirty  years.  I 
have  also  made  proof  of  his  ability  in  Sicily. 

Chiusi  retains  few  traces  of  Etruscan  times  on  her  site,  beyond 

the  contents  of  her  Museum,  drawn  from  the  sepulchres  around. 

Of  lier  ancient  fortifications  some  fragments  ai*e  extant,  but  these 

^re  not  sufficiently  abimdant  or  continuous  to  mark  the  precise 

extent  or  limits  of  the  city,  which  must  be  determined  rather  by 

"the  nature  of  the  groimd.     Where  still  standing,  tliey  form  the 

foundations  of   the   medisBval  walls.     A    fragment   of  walling 

l>eneath  the  Duomo,  near  the  Porta  delle  Torri,  or  di  Pacciano, 

^^luposed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  travertine,  without  cement,  is 

pointed  out  as  Etruscan,  but  it  is  a  mere  reconstruction  of  the 

original   walling.®     The   best  portion   of  the   ancient  walls    is 

oeneath  the  Prato,  or  pubHc  promenade.     This  is  also  of  traver- 

^icie,  of  similar  and  rather  more  regular  masomy ;  but  still  of 

^Qiall  blocks,  rarely  exceeding  three  feet  in  length,  and  never  so 

^^^ch  as  two  in  height.^    It  can  be  seen  from  the  Giardino 

-^^olozzi,    adjoining   the   Prato.     Beneath    this    garden,   which 

^^eins  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  and  is  stiill  called  La 

^  ojtezza,  are  some  buttresses  of  Boman  work,  under  which  are 

^*-*^o  a  few  courses  of  the  earlier,  or  Etruscan  masonry. 

The  style  of  all  these  fragments  is  very  similar  to  that  of 

^^mgia  and  Todi,  and  very  unlike  that  of  the  more  northern 

^^tiies — ^Fiesole,  Volterra,  or  Cortona;   the  blocks  being  much 


y^  I  am  snrpriaed  to  find  Bepetti  (L  p. 
V^^)  deseribing  this  nuuMmiy  as  ''  of  large 

^  ^^gODs  ; "  when  it  ia  as  horizontal  as  that 
^     -Perugia  or  Todi,  thoogh  not  bo  regular. 

^^  ^Iflo  errs  in  calling  it  the  only  fragment 

^      the  Stnucan  walls.      The   traTertine 

^^^thaye  been  brought  fix>m  a  distance, 

^r^^bly  from  Sarteano,  for  the  hill  of 

^tasi  is  composed  of  that  friable  sand- 


stone  containing  marine  deposits,  which 
prevails  in  this  district  of  Italy. 

^  Though  of  opus  qnadrcUum,  it  is  not 
iaodomonf  and  the  blocks  are  arranged 
without  any  symmetrical  relation  to  those 
above  or  beneath  them.  The  finest  portion 
is  below  a  brick  arch,  at  the  further  end 
of  the  Prato.  The  courses  vary  from  15  to 
21  inches  in  height. 


\ 
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smaller^  the  courses  more  uniform^  and  the  sharpness  of  th 
edges,  preserved  by  the  hardness  of  the  travertine,  giving  th 
whole  a  much  more  modem  appearance.  In  the  Piazza  dc 
Dnomo,  and  in  many  of  the  buildings  of  the  city,  as  well  as  i 
the  fences  without  the  walls,  are  large  blocks  of  trayertini 
probably  taken  from  the  ancient  fortifications,  as  this  is  not 
local  stone. 

There  are  many  relics  of  early  days  scattered  throu^ 
Chiusi.  Fragments  of  architectural  decorations  are  built  in" 
the  houses.  Over  a  well  in  the  main  street  is  a  sphere  of  stos 
resting  on  a  cube,  with  a  sphinx,  in  a  quaint  style,  carved  c 
each  side.  On  Signor  Paolozzi's  gate  are  two  similar  mon- 
ments,  with  lions  instead  of  sphinxes.^  But  on  the  Prate  ha  - 
by  are  numerous  sarcophagi  and  urns,  and  a  menagerie  of  w5 
beasts,  more  like  those  with  which  *'  the  learned  stock  the  cc^ 
stellations  "  than  anything  that  ever  trod  terrestrial  desert — t-^ 
most  uncouth  savageness  beheld  or  conceived,  grotesque  cari<= 
tures  of  ferocity — the  majesty  of  the  king  of  beasts  relaxed  t<z: 
ridiculous  grin. 

In  the  Paolozzi  garden  is  a  so-called  "Labyrinth."  T^ 
mere  word  brought  to  mind  the  celebrated  Tomb  of  Porsexi 
described  by  Yarro  as  existing  at  Clusium,  and  I  eagerly  rusl^ 
into  the  cavern.  To  my  disappointment  it  was  merely  a  natu__r 
hollow  in  the  rock  of  some  extent,  but  without  a  sign  of  la^ 
rinthine  passages.^  But  in  the  cliffs  of  this  very  height,  iiiii^ 
diately  beneath  the  Palazzo  Paolozzi,  are  some  singular  subt-^ 
ranean  passages,  running  far  into  tlie  heart  of  the  rock,  ^ 
being  half  filled  with  water  they  have  never  been  penetrate 
It  is  asserted,  however,  that  there  are  seven  of  these  stra  ^ 
but  whether  running  parallel  like  the  Sette  Sale  at  Bons 
or  radiating  from  one  point  like  the  Seven  Dials  of  the  Gr^ 
Metropolis,  I  could  not  ascertain.  The  only  passage  I  saw  v^ 
hollowed  in  the  sandy  rock,  and  rudely  shaped  into  a  vault ;  i* 
marks  of  the  chisel  being  very  distinct.  Bumour  says  there  ^ 
many  other  such  passages ;  the  whole  city,  indeed,  is  suppose<l> 
be  undermined  by  them,  and  by  subterranean  chambers,  tho 


'  Inghirami  (Mon.  Etrns.   VI.   tav.   p.  cylinder  on  the  tomb  of  Arcbimedi 

5)  gives  a  plate  of  a  similar  monnment,  SyracuBe — i.e.,  on  the  real  aepnlchre      * 

with  a  sphinx,  a  lion,  a  griffon,  and  an  covered  by  Cicero  (Tusc.  Qnast.   V.     ^ 

Augur  -with  his  lituus,  on  each  side  re-  not    that   shown    now-a-days    under 

spectively — all  of  very  archaic  art.    These  name. 

were  probably  Etruscan  cippi,   or  tomb-  ^  In  this  garden  are  remains  of  RoO^ 

•tones.     They  remind  us  of  the  sphere  and  baths. 
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i^Iiat  purpose  they  may  have  served  is  a  mysteiy  no  one  pretends 
to  liave  fathomed.* 

Seneath  the  city  to  the  east  is  a  slope  called  **Botusso,"  or 
**  Campo  degli  Orefici/*  the  "Jewellers'  Field,"  from  the  number 
of  scarabei  there  brought  to  light.  For  these  valuable  relics  of 
ancient  days,  which  are  found  much  more  abundantly  at  Chiusi 
than  on  any  other  Etruscan  site,  are  very  rarely  the  produce  of 
Iier  tombs,  or  the  fruit  of  systematic  research,  but  are  generally 
the  accidental  discovery  of  the  husbandman — 

**  the  unlettered  ploughboy  wins 
The  casual  treasure  from  the  furrowed  solL" 

After  heavy  rains  especially,  something  new  in  the  shape  of 
Etruscan  scarabei  is  almost  always  brought  to  light.  Why  these 
gems  should  be  more  abundant  on  this  spot,  than  on  any  other 
around  tlie  town,  is  matter  for  speculative  inquiry.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  branch  of  ancient  Etruscan  art  was 
carried  on  extensively,  if  not  even  exclusively,  at  Clusium  and 
^ts  neighbourhood.  Other  articles  of  jewellery,  however,  such 
^s  acorns  of  gold,  and  chaplets  of  laurel  or  other  leaves  in  the 


« 


One  entrance    to  these  underground 
AtneU  "  is  near  the  church  of  San  Fran- 
-.  Another  is  on  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 
^    1830,  in    lowering  this    Piazza,    four 
^'^'Uid  holes,    2  feet    in    diameter,   were 
rered,   which  had  been  formed    for 
iting  a  square  chamber,  vaulted   over 
^    -h  great  blocks  of  travertine,  and  divided 
^^   an  arch.     It  was  nearly  full  of  earth, 
^'^  in  it  were  found  a  large  flask  of  glass, 
ents  of  swords,  pieces  of  marble,  and 
en  columns.     About  100  feet  distant 
another  light-hole,  giving  admission  to 
^^cond  vault,  about  27  feet  deep,  but  so 
.^^-^  that  its  extent  could  not  be  ascer- 
r?^**«d.     In  the  Bishop's  garden,  close  to 
Tiazza,  another  subterranean  chamber, 
profound  and  spacious,  was  opened, 
on  one  side  of  it  was  a  small  well, 
or  Flavio  Faolozzi  also  discovered  two 
^Tground  streets,  about  3  feet  wide  and 
^xigh,  partly  built  up  with  large  squared 
of  travertine.     Oapitano  SSozzi  took 
^       _  to  be  <x>nduit8,  because  many  pipes 
*^ad  and  torra-cotta  were  found  in  them, 
V*^^  1)ecaase  water  still  choked  them.  Bull. 
'^**    1831,  pp.  99-102.     In  1868,  Signor 
urrini  saw  a  number  of  subterranean 
on  this  spot,  winding  about  in  tbe 


*b, 


Si 


heart  of  the  hill,  ascending  and  descending, 
in  parts  lying  in  two  or  three  tiers,  some 
flanked  with  uncemented  masonry,  othera 
vaulted  with  a  Gothic  arch,  and  some 
lighted  here  and  there  by  shafts  sunk  from 
the  ground  above.  Bull.  Inst.  1868,  p. 
133.  Under  the  house  of  thia  Nardi  Dei  is 
also  known  to  be  a  passage,  opened  fifty  or 
sixty  years  since ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
reverend  prehite  once  ventured  to  penetrate 
it,  but  found  it  so  labyrinthine,  that  had 
he  not  provided  himself  with  a  clue,  he 
would  never  have  seen  again  the  light  of 
day.  It  is  by  some  pretended  that  these 
subterranean  passages  form  part  of  the 
Labyrinth  of  Porseua,  but  this  opinion  has 
no  foundation.  They  are  much  more 
probably  connected  with  the  system  of 
sewerage  ;  and  the  subterranean  chambers 
may  have  been  either  cellars  to  houses  or 
favisace  to  temples.  However,  the  idea  of 
a  labyrinth  has  been  connected  with  such 
passages  for  more  than  a  century  past» 
See  Maffei,  Osserv.  Letter.  V.  p.  314. 
Fi-om  the  description  given  they  seem  to 
bear  a  closo  analogy  to  the  Buche  de* 
Saracini  which  are  hollowed  in  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  Yolterra  stands.  Ut 
iupixif  p.  158. 
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same  metal,  like  those  of  Vulci,  are  discovered  in  the  tombs  of 
Ohiusi. 

Fortunately  for  the  sight-seer,  the  produce  of  the  Etrascaa 
tombs  of  Chiusi,  formerly  scattered  in  numerous  private  collections, 
has  recently  been  gathered  by  the  Municipality  into  one  public 
museum.     The  largest  and  most  important  of  those  private  col- 
lections, the  property  of  Signor  Ottavio  Casuccini,  was  sold  iir 
1863  to  the  Municipality  of  Palermo.     That  of  Signor  Paolozzi, 
which  ranked  next  in  importance,  has  been  incorporated  with  th& 
Museum.    There  were  also  collections  of  miscellaneous  character 
in  the  hands  of  the  Conte  Ottieri,  Don  Luigi  Dei,  the  Signori 
Luccioli,  Ciofi,  Sozzi,  and  Galanti.     The  Bishop  had  a  numbex" 
of  choice  vases,  the  produce  of  his  own  excavations,  and  th^ 
canons  Pasquini   and  Mazzetti,  and  the   arch-priest  Carducei, 
besides  the  ordinary  articles,  were  particularly  rich  in  «cara4e£- 
None  of  these  collections  now  exist.    The  Bishop's  vases  are  in  tke 
Museum,  and  the  only  private  collections,  and  they  are  of  a  very 
limited  character,  are  those  of  the  Conte  della  Ciaja,  and  Hie 
Signori  Giovanni  Paolozzi  and  Remigio  Mazzetti.    Besides  these, 
Signor  Innocenzo  Nardi  has  a  few  vases,  and  Signor  Vincenzo 
Giulietti  some  urns.     None  of  these  collections   are  difficult  of 
access.     A  request  from  a  stranger  will  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion, and  he  will  be  received  with  all  that  courtesy  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Tuscan  character.     As  these  gentlemen  are  willing 
to  part  with  their  treasures,  no  oftence  will  be  given  by  inquirinf 
the  prices.* 

Mused  Civico  Chiusixo. 

Open  every  day  at  the  visitor's  pleasure.    Admission  half  a  lira  > 
besides  a  small  fee  to  the  custode. 

This  Museum  has  been  formed  within  the  last  few  years,  since 
the  sale  of  the  Casuccini  collection.  It  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  Paolozzi  collection,  together  with  the  vases  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Chiusi,  and  the  urns  froD^ 
those  tombs  which  have  recently  been  closed.  The  painted 
vases  and  bronzes  are  exhibited  in  a  separate  building.  All  th^ 
other  articles  are  crammed  into  two  rooms. 

The  outer  room  is  devoted  to  urns  and  sarcophagi    The  fir^ 

^  Notices  of  the  articles  discovered  during      cations  of  the  Archeological  InstitBte  ^ 
the  last  forty-eight  years  at  Chiusi  and  its      Aome,  pastim. 
neighbourhood  wiU  be  found  in  the  publi- 
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)ject  that  strikes  tlie  eye  on  entering  is  an  excellent  marble 
ist  of  Augustus,  with  the  skirt  of  his  toga  covering  his  head — 
ig  up  in  the  Bishop's  garden.  In  strong  contrast  with  this 
>ecimen  of  Roman  art,  there  stands  by  its  side  a  canopies  of 
^d  clay,  the  bust  of  a  woman,  with  movable  head,  wearing  ear- 
ngs  of  gold,  and  with  handles  in  the  place  of  arms,  resting  in  a 
lair  of  terra-cotta.  It  contains  the  ashes  of  the  lady  whom  it 
Drtrays,  and  the  head  and  face  are  pierced  with  minute  holes 
»r  the  escape  of  the  effluvium.  Like  all  monuments  of  this 
gyptian  character,  it  is  of  very  archaic  art,  and  was  found  in 
ae  of  the  "  ziri "  or  well- tombs,  the  earliest  sepulchres  of 
truscan  Chiusi.  On  a  square  Koman  altar  in  the  same  group, 
jsts  a  sitting  figure  of  a  woman,  twenty  inches  high,  a  miniature 

*  that  which  used  to  excite  so  much  astonishment  in  the  Museo 
asuccini.  Like  that,  it  is  of  cispo,  or  fetid  limestone,  a  yellow- 
Ii  brittle  material,  much  used  in  the  most  ancient  monuments 

*  this  district.  The  figure  is  represented  sitting  in  a  curule 
lair,  holding  out  a  pomegranate  with  her  left  hand,  as  if  to 
•csent  it  to  whoever  approached  her.  ^Her  head  is  encircled 
ith  a  fillet,  but  is  not  movable  as  usual.  Like  the  canopus, 
lis  figure  is  at  once  the  e&gy  of  the  deceased  and  the  urn 
^ntaining  her  ashes,  which  were  found  within  it ;  in  truth  it  is 
It  a  variety  of  the  Etruscan  practice  of  representing  the  dead 
olining  upon  their  own  coffins.^  It  is  in  excellent  preservation. 
Utruscan  statues  in  stone,  be  it  observed,  whether  sitting  or 

Buiding,  are  extremely  rare,  most  of  those  extant,  being  either 
bronze  or  of  terra-cotta.  In  the  inner  room,  however,  is  a 
iXf-length  female  figure  in  fetid  limestone  of  high  antiquity, 
xierally  supposed  to  represent  Proserpine.  She  wears  a  double 
Lciplet  round  her  head ;  her  hair  falls  in  a  long  tress  on  each 
le  to  her  bosom,  on  which  her  hands  are  crossed ;  and  many 
Mts  clubbed  together  in  Egyptian  style  reach  down  her  back  to 
•*•  waist.^  Her  eyes  are  large  and  staring,  her  mouth  open,  as 
"With  wonder  or  alarm,  yet  neither  feeling  is  expressed  in  her 


Kcali  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  152)  regards 
'  ])OBition  of  the  figure  in  the  chiur  bm 
^^cattiTc  of  the  supreme  beatitude  of  the 
^  Tnghirami  gives  illustrations  of  a 
"y  similar  statue  found  near  Chiusi 
^^«eo  Chiusino,  tav.  17,  18),  which  he 
^^«  to  represent  Proeerpine,  and  thinks 
'  ^^es  of  the  deceased  were  deposited 
^He  effigy  of  the  Queen  of  Hades,  be- 


cause  the  soul  was  supposed  to  be  com- 
mitted to  her  keeping.  Bull.  Instit  1831, 
p.  55.  In  the  faces  of  certain  of  these 
figures  there  is  an  ideality  which  favours 
Inghirami's  view ;  others  show  an  indi- 
vidual character,  which  seems  to  mark 
them  as  portraits. 

7  As  in  the  figure  from  the  Isis-tomb  at 
Vulci.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  459. 
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ountenance,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  utter  want  of  expres- 
ion.  This  bust  was  found  outside  a  tomb  at  Chiusi,  where  it 
erved  the  purpose  of  a  stele.  Here  is  also  a  large  winged  sphinx 
f  the  same  material,  having  her  hair  clubbed  behind  the  head, 
a  the  same  archaic  style,  and  she  also  served  the  purpose  of  a 
3mbstone. 

From  this  Museum  the  traveller  will  learn  that  the  tombs  of 
)hiusi  and  its  neighbom*hood  yield  articles  more  singular,  quaint, 
nd  archaic  in  character,  than  those  of  an}'  other  part  of  Etruria, 
dth  the  exception  of  Veii  and  Ccere, 

Among  these  early  monuments  of  Etruscan  art  are  several  of 
lie  square  or  round  pedestals  of  cippi,  sometimes  supposed  to 
e  altars.  They  are  almost  invariably  of  the  fetid  limestone, 
eculiar  to  this  district.  Their  interest  lies  in  being  among  the 
arliest  and  most  genuinely  national  works  of  the  Etruscan 
hisel.  Though  not  all  of  the  same  epoch,  a  characteristic 
rchaicism  is  always  preserved  :  the  figures  are  in  very  low, 
hnost  flat  relief,  and  with  a  strong  Egyptian  rigidity  and 
Bverity.  The  style,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  these 
lonuments,  and  in  some  measure  may  be  owing  to  the  material, 
hich  would  not  admit  of  the  finish  and  delicacy  of  the  high 
gliefs  in  alabaster  and  travertine.®  The  subjects  are  also  purely 
ational — religious  or  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies — public  games 
-scenes  of  civil  or  domestic  life — figures  in  procession,  marching 
)  the  sound  of  the  double-pipes,  or  dancing  with  Bacchanalian 
u*or  to  the  same  instrument  and  the  lyre.  There  is  no  intro- 
uction  of  Greek  myths,  so  frequently  represented  on  the  sepul- 
liral  urns. 

These  pedestals,  I  have  said,  are  generally  of  cispo,  but  here, 
1  the  inner  room,  is  one  of  marble,  proving  that  material  to 
ave  been  occasionally  used  by  the  Etruscans  at  a  very  early 
eriod.     It  had  a  sphinx  couchant,  but  now  headless,  surmouot-     ^ 
ig  the  cube  at  each  angle.     The  scene  below  is  in  low  relief,  ^^ 
ad  shows  a  dance  of  women,  four  on  each  side,  moving  brisUy^^^^^^ 
)  the  music  of  the  lyre  and  double-pipes.     All  wear  the  tutulus^^  ^'f^' 
le  head-dress  of  Etruscan  women  in  the  earliest  times,  with  tunica  ^^    "'^^ 
caching  half  way  down  the  leg,  and  heavy  mantles,  and  in  the?^^^^"^'^^^ 
ttitudes  as  well  as  draj)ery,  betray  a  very  primitive  style  of  art 
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^  So  brittle  is  this  stone  that  it  is  nire 

find  a  monument  formed   of  it  in   a 

rfect  state.     8ach  monuments  are  found 

roughout  the  Yal  di  Chiana,  and  a  few 


eren  at  Perugia. 

'  This  monument  haa  been  illnsti 
by  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  53, 
and  in  the  Museo  Chiuaino,  tar.  2 — 5* 
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Another  cippics  of  round  form,  and  of  travertine,  is  in  a  later 
style,  but  bears  a  similar  subject — women  dancing  to  the  sound 
of  the  syrinx.  It  now  serves  as  a  pedestal  to  the  large  sphinx, 
aXready  described. 

Of  similar  character  is  a  relief,  once  forming  the  front  of  a 
sa^TCophagus  of  cispo,  representing  seven  male  figures  reclining 
at;  a  symposium,  one  of  whom,  in  the  middle,  playing  the  double- 
p>ipeB,  shows  a  full  face.^  Yet  the  art  is  most  archaic.  The 
figures  have  all  red  borders  to  their  robes,  one  of  many  illus- 
ti-ations  of  the  toga  prcetexta,  which  the  Bomans  received  from 
tlic  Etruscans.^  The  end  of  the  monument  displays  a  pair  of 
si>liinxes,  vis-d-vis,  each  wearing  a  tutuhls. 

J  looked  in  vain  in  this  Museum  for  a  most  interesting 
cippus  which  I  remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  Paolozzi  col- 
lection. It  represented  a  death-bed  scene.  An  Etruscan  lady 
^v-^s  stretched  on  a  couch,  around  which  many  prceficce,  or 
hired  moiu'ners,  stood,  beating  their  breasts,  and  tearing  their 
hair,  their  cheeks,  or  their  garments,  their  wailings  being  drowned 
hy  the  shrill  notes  of  a  subulo ;  while  in  contrast  with  all  this 
^x^travagance  of  sound  and  gesture,  a  little  boy  stood  leaning 
^^ainst  his  mother's  couch,  with  one  hand  to  his  head,  pro- 
claiming, as  clearly  as  stone  could  speak,  the  intensity  of  his 
grief.^ 

One  of  the  alabaster  ui*ns  bears  a  relief  with  a  subject  novel 
^^d  singular.  A  hippocamp,  with  the  body  of  a  Centaur,  but 
'^^it.h  the  tail  of  a  fish,  is  galloping  in  one  direction,  brandishing 
*  I>ahn-tree  as  a  lance,  while  a  half-draped  woman  is  escaping  in 
*'lie  other.  A  vase  beneath  the  monster's  feet  suggests  the 
^*^a.mage-feast  of  Peirithoos,  at  which  the  contest  betw^een  the 
^^Xitaurs  and  Lapiths  arose.     Strings  of  teeth,  probably  of  wild- 
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^ere  is  an  instance  of  a  full  face  also 
.^^^  ^  cippus  in  the  Casaccini  Museum. 
.  ^til^  these  exceptions  I  recollect  no  other 
^^^t^jice  of  a  full  face  in  Etruscan  paintings 
^^liefs  of  so  early  a  date,  save  in  the 
of  Gorgons,  whose  faces  are  always  so 
*^I**"^^8ented. 

^_^*    Xiv.  I.  8 ;  Flor.  I.  5  ;  Plin.  VIII.  74  ; 
^-^   63. 

^         ^Ihis  cippus  has  been  illustrated  by 

^S^irami,   Mns.    Chius.   I.   tav.    63-56, 

^"^^  V»y  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  56.  It  is 

^1^^  similar  to  a  relief  at  Perugia.     Mon. 

^^■^<i«.  VL   tav.   Z  2.     But  it  still  moi« 

^^•^Jxibles,   as  regards  two  of   its  sides, 


another  cippus  from  Chiusi,  once  in  the 
Mazzetti  collection,  aod  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Berlin.  Abeken,  Mittelitalien,  taf.  8  ; 
Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tar.  22.  Bull  Inst. 
1840,  p.  150.  The  prccficce  beat  their 
breasts,  it  is  said,  to  squeeze  out  the  milk, 
and  tore  their  flesh  to  make  the  blood  flow, 
because  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  sup- 
posed to  be  pleased  with  milk  and  blood. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  iEn.  V.  78;  Varro,  ap. 
eund.  III.  67.  By  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
by  the  Twelve  Tables,  women  were  for- 
bidden thus  to  tear  their  cheeks,  and  to 
wail  for  the  dead.     Gic.  de  Leg.  II.  23. 
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boars,  are  represented  hanging  in  festoons  along  the  top  of  the 
urn,  above  the  figures. 

A  glance  round  this  Museum  will  show  that  the  Etruscans  of 
Chiusi,  as  of  Volterra,  were  wont  to  burn  rather  than  to  bury 
their  dead.  The  cinerary  urns  are  most  numerous,  surrounding 
the  outer  room  in  a  double  tier,  but  of  sarcophagi  there  are  but 
three  or  four  examples. 

The  sepulchral  urns  of  Chiusi  are  usually  of  travertine,  or 
sandstone,  rarely  of  alabaster  or  marble ;  yet  are  much  lil^e  those 
of  Volterra  in  size  and  character,  and  differ  chiefly  in  being 
generally  of  an  earlier  style  of  art.  They  more  frequently  retain 
traces  of  colour,  both  on  the  recumbent  figures  on  the  hds,  and 
on  the  reUefs  below ;  but  the  polychrome  system  of  the  Etruscans 
is  seen  to  more  advantage  in  the  seprdchral  urns  of  Cetons,  Citts 
la  Pieve,  and  Perugia.  The  subjects  of  these  reliefs  are  very 
similar,  often  identical  with  those  of  Volterra ;  and  were  I  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  ''  ash-chests  "  of  this  Museum,  it  would 
be  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  of  those  of 
that  city  and  of  Florence.  I  shall  therefore  have  some  regard 
for  my  reader's  patience,  and  confine  mj-  descriptions  to  a  few  of 
tlie  most  remarkable  monuments. 

These  urns  of  Chiusi  have  not  so  frequently  subjects  from  the 
Greek  m;^i;hical  cycle  as  those  of  Volterra.  Yet  such  are  not 
wanting.  A  bull  is  represented  overturning  a  chariot  and  goring 
the  horses.  The  driver  is  thrown  to  the  earth,  and  a  Fuiy  with 
a  torch  bestrides  his  body.  It  is  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  wtose 
horses  took  fright  at  the  bull  of  Neptune.  His  history  is  thus 
quamtly  told  by  Spenser  : — 

"  Hippolytus  a  jolly  huntsman  was, 
That  wont  in  charett  chace  the  foming  bore  ; 
He  all  his  peeres  in  beauty  did  surpas  : 
But  ladies  love,  as  losse  of  time,  forbore. 
His  wanton  stepdame  loved  him  the  more  ; 
But  when  she  saw  her  offred  sweets  refusd, 
Her  love  she  tumd  to  hate,  and  him  before 
His  father  fierce  of  treason  false  accugd, 
And  with  her  gealous  termes  his  open  eares  abusd ; 

Who,  all  in  rage,  his  sea-god  syre  besought 

Some  cursed  vengeaunce  on  his  sonne  to  ^ast ; 

From  surging  gulf  two  monsters  streight  were  brought 

With  dread  whereof  his  chasing  steedes  aghast 

Both  charett  swifte  and  huntsman  overcast. 

His  goodly  corps,  on  ragged  cliffs  yrent, 

Was  quite  dismembred,  and  his  members  chast 

Scattered  on  every  mountaine  as  he  went, 

That  of  Hippolytus  was  lefte  no  moniment" 
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A  more  common  subject  is  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia,  who  is 
borne  by  men  to  the  altar,  where  the  priest  pours  a  libation,  not 
on  Iier,  but  on  the  hind  which  Diana  has  suddenly  substituted 
for  her.  Here  are  others  of  the  favourite  subjects,  variousl}' 
treated — Paris  kneeling  on  an  altar  and  defending  himself  against 
lis  brothers,  a  Lasa  with  a  long  battle-axe,  at  his  side — the 
nutual  slaughter  of  the  Theban  brothers — P^Trhus  slaying  Polites 
— combats  of  Greeks  with  Amazons,  some  of  spirited  design — 
I^exitaurs  canying  off  women.  A  combat  before  an  arched  gate? 
li  iwhich  a  youth  is  dragged  from  his  horse  by  a  warrior,  and  a 
xian  and  woman  are  thrown  to  the  ground,  represents  the  death 
of  Troilus,  slain  by  Achilles  at  the  gate  of  Troy ;  the  Fury  with 
&  snake,  and  the  Lasa  with  a  torch,  are  Etruscan  features.  A 
™^ost  unusual  subject  is  Laocoon,  wrapt  in  the  coils  of  the  huge 
serpent,  from  Tenedos — 

Ille  flimal  monibas  tendit  divelleie  nodos, 
Perfusafl  sanie  yittaa  atroque  yeneno  ; 
Clamores  simul  honendos  ad  sidera  tollit.^ 

^he  scene   differs,  however,  from  Virgil's    description,  in    the 

^i^ake  being  single,  and  in  introducing  but  one  of  the  old  priest's 

^ods^  ^>ho  lies  dead  at  his  feet,  and  in  representing  three  armed 

^en  rushing  up  to  his  rescue.^     On  another  urn  is  the  wooden 

*^orse  entering  the  arched  gate  of  Troy ;  Charun  with  his  mallet 

*^d  a  Fury  are  looking  on,  rejoicing  in  the  impending  slaughter. 

•^*i  an  urn  of  marble  is  a  spirited  scene  of  the  death  of  Priam 

*^d  Cassandra  at  an  altar  on  which  sits  a  Fury  with  a  torch ;  for, 

fording  to  the  Etruscan  version,  the  daughter  appears  to  have 

^^hed  at  the  same  time  as  her  father.     In  point  of  art  this  is 

^erior  to  most  of  the  urns  in  this  collection.     One  urn  shows 

t'^stes  and  Pylades  sitting  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  witli 

tiigeneia  and  Electra  standing  by  them  in  mournful  attitudes. 

Another  exhibits  a  warrior  scaling  the  walls  of  a  city,  probably 

lebes,  hard  by  an  arched  gateway ;  he  is  opposed  by  a  soldier 

the  ramparts,  behind  whom  stands  a  Fur}'  with  a  torch. 

][any  of  these  urns  display  combats,  often  at  altars,  sometimes, 

taty  be,  representing  a  well-known  event  in  classic  mythology ; 

;,  Ma,  II.  220.  relief  discovered  outside  the  Porta  Mag- 
ancient  writers  agree  in  repre-  giore   at    Eome,   introduces   four   snakes 
the    number    of    snakes    which  into  a  scene  representing  the   death   of 
I^MCoon  and  his  sons  to  be  two  Laocoon.     Bull.    Inst.   1862,  p.   50 ;   cf. 
,  the  names  of  Porkes  and  Chariboia  1863,  p.  11. 
led  by  l^tses.     Yet  a  marble 
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sometimes,  an  ordinary  contest  between  warriors,  without  any 

individual  reference,    or  illustrative   of   some   unknown   native 

tradition — 

'^  The  reflex  of  a  legend  past 

And  loosely  settled  into  form." 

The  ministers  of  death  are  generally  represented  at  such 
f5cenes,  ready  to  carry  off  their  victims,  or  rushing  in  between  the  ^^e 

•combatants.     As  on  an  um  where  a  winged  Fury  with  a  torch  ,rfsh 

sits  on  an  altar  between  the  Theban  Brothers,  dying  by  each  xXsn 

other's  hands;  or  where  she  springs  from  the  ground  between  .cx^sn 

the  combatants.  Sometimes  demons  of  opposite  characters  are 
present,  both  w^aiting,  it  would  seem,  to  claim  the  soul.  Charun, 
with  his  mallet,  plays  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  often  attended 
by  a  female  demon  with  a  torch ;  as  in  a  scene  where  they  are 
leading  away  a  soul  between  them. 

These  demons  have  occasionally  neither  wings,  buskins,  nor 
anything  but  the  attributes  in  their  hands  to  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  mortals.  This  Museum  in  truth,  is  an  excellent 
school  for  the  study  of  Etruscan  demonology.  What  with  urns, 
sarcophagi,  and  vases,  we  seem  to  have  here  specimens 

**  Of  fdl  the  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  undergronnd.*' 

Marine  monsters  are  not  wanting — sea-horses — dolphins — 
hippocamjn ;  but  the  favourite  is  Scylla,  here,  wielding  an  anchor 
in  each  hand,  as  if  combating  an  invisible  foe ;  there,  armed  with 
an  oar,  contending  wdth  Ulysses  and  his  companions.  She  is 
sometimes  winged,  sometimes  not ;  always  with  a  double  fish's 
tail. 

Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  terrestrial  monsters — griffons,  cen- 
taurs, and  strange  chimteras — Gorgons'  heads,  winged  and 
snaked,  sometimes  set  in  acanthus  leaves.  In  one  such  instance 
the  head  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  female  Centaur  in  the  act  of 
rearing,  who  grasps  a  leaf  in  one  hand,  and  is  about  to  hiu-1  a 
large  stone  with  the  other. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  room  are  two  large  sarcophagi  of 
marble,  one  with  a  male,  the  other  with  a  female  figure,  reclining  S-^^*^ 

on  the  lid.     The  reliefs  in  both  cases  represent  combats  between  xr^-^ 

Greeks  and  Amazons,  but  that  on  the  woman's  coffin  is  of  better 
design,  and  treated  with  more  spirit  than  the  other.  Another 
marble  sarcophagus,  near  the  entrance,  is  peculiar  in  being  un- 
finished.   The  recumbent  figure  is  only  roughlj^  chiselled,  showing 
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eyerywhere  the  marks  of  the  tool,  and  the  scene  below  is  only 
sketched  out,  partly  in  flat  relief,  in  part  merely  deeply  carved. 

In  the  inner  room  is  a  sarcophagus  of  terra-cotta,  with  the 
z-ecumbent  effigy  of  a  man  on  the  lid,  decorated  with  chaplet, 
t;orque,  and  ring,  and  with  a  scroll  in  hand.  His  flesh  is  painted 
ir^d,  his  eyes  and  hair  black.  The  sarcophagus  has  none  of  the 
snal  reliefs,  but  is  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  banqueting-couch, 
th  cushions  and  with  legs  of  elegant  form,   and  the   usual 


^jtfpopodium,  or  low  stool,  beneath  it,  to  enable  the  Ganymede  or 

€be  better  to  replenish  the  goblets  of  the  revellers. 

Here  is  also  a  pair  of  small  urns  with  banqueting-scenes.     On 

ch  a  man  and  woman  are  reclining  on  a  couch,  carousing  to  the 

i^xiasic  of  the  double-pipes,  but  in  one,  the  sicbido  is  also  reclining 

^^^ith  them ;  in  the  other  he  stands  as  usual  at  the  foot  of  the 

<^oiich.     These  urns  retain  traces  of  colour,  and  are  remarkable 

for-  their  archaic  style  of  art. 

.Another  small  urn,  also  of  ver}'  earlj*  art,  is  in  the  form  of  a 

house  or  temple,  with  two  lions  couchant  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 

^12  d  several   small  figures  painted   on  the  walls  below.     This 

i^onument  suggests  that  not  only  the   chambers  in  Etruscan 

hoTises,  but  the  external  walls  also,  were  often  decorated  with 

P3.intings,  a  custom  still  practised  by  the  Tuscans,  and  probably 

dexrived  from  their  Etruscan  forefather. 

Hound  the  walls  are  many  cinerary  urns  of  terra-cotta,  found 

^*i    abundance  in  the  tombs  of  Chiusi.     They  are  miniatures  of 

^^ose  in  stone,  being  rarely  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 

long,  but  the  figures  on  the  lids  are  not  often  reclining  as  at  a 

•^^liquet,  but  generally  stretched  in  slumber,  muffled  in  togas. 

-^    few  of  unusually  large  size  are  even  in  a   sitting  posture, 

^^corated  with  very  long  and  elaborate  torques,  and  with  finger- 

s,  which  for  size  might  be  coveted  by  Pope  or  Sultan.     One 

a  graceful  figure  of  a  woman  in  this  posture,  wearing  a  veil 

lier  head,  and  gathering  its  folds  round  her  neck  and  bosom. 

flesh,  eyes,  and  hair  are  all  colom'ed  to  the  life.     The  art 

splayed  in  these  large  figures  is  superior  to  that  usuall}'  seen  in 

^  urns  of  stone.     Indeed  these  terra-cotta  monuments  seem  in 

of  a  better  period  of  art.     There  is  not  much  variety  of 

_y*^l>ject   on  these   urns,  which   seem   to   have   been   multiplied 

^tidantly  from  the  same   moulds.     The  mutual  slaughter  of 

^-^lyneices  and  Eteocles,  and  Jason  or  Cadmus  vanquishing  with 

^  ^^    plough  the   teeth-sprung  warriors,  are   the   most  frequent 

^^ces.     These  little  urns  were  all  painted — both  the  figure  on 
'Vol.  II.  X 
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the  lid,  coloured  to  resemble  life,  and  the  relief  below ;  and  many 
retain  yivid  traces  of  red,  blue,  black,  purple  and  yellow.^ 

Some  of  the  inferior  urns  of  terra-cotta  are  bell-shaped,  with 
inscriptions  in  red  paint.  Here  are  also  large  sepulchral  tiles, 
2  or  8  feet  long,  bearing  epitaphs  in  Etruscan  characters. 
Among  them  is  a  slab  with  a  bilingual  inscription,  Etruscan 
and  Latin.  The  Etruscan,  rendered  into  Roman  letters,  wonld 
run  thus : — 

VL.  ALPHNI.  NUVr. 
CAINAL. 

The  Latin  inscription  is 

C.  ALFIVS.  A.  F. 
CAINXIA.  NATUS. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Etruscan  pranomen  "Yel." 
is  equivalent  to  the  "  Caius  "  of  the  Romans.  We  certainly 
learn  that  the  suffix  '*  al "  is  the  Etruscan  matronymic. 

But  the  most  interesting  among  these  inscribed  slabs  are  two 
which  bear  Etruscan  alphabets.  They  were  found  in  adjoining 
tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Chiusi,  yet  appear  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  same  monument.  One  of  them  bears  two  alphabets,  ^^ 
other  but  one.  From  two,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  tufo  on 
which  they  are  inscribed,  several  letters  have  been  obliterate^* 
The  third  seems  to  be  complete,  although  the  earlier  letters  ar^ 
ille^ble.     In  Greek  characters  they  would  nm  thus — 

AEF  (digamma)  ZH  (aspirate)  eiKAMNR^PT. 

• 

This  appears  to  have  been  corrected  by  a  second  alphabetic 
smaller  characters  inscribed  beneath,  which  adds  ZYX^.  Th« 
separate  one  is  imperfect,  containing  the  first  twelve  letters  only 
of  the  first.  The  peculiarity  of  these  alphabets  is  that  they  all  vx^ 
from  left  to  right,  contrary  to  Etruscan  custom.  They  are  con' 
sidered  by  Signor  Gamurrini,  who  has  described  and  illustrated 
them,  to  be  of  very  early  date,  both  from  the  form  of  the  cliarac* 

^  There    was    formerly    a   remarkable  doubt  as  to  the  Etruscan  Charon  being  i^' 

monument  of  this  material  in  the  Faolozzi  to  the  Greek— and  he  was  waiting  to  «** 

collection,  for  which  I  looked  in  vain  in  duct  his  victim  to  the  Gate  of  Hdl,  ^ 

this  Museum.     In  the  centre  of  the  scene  yawned  close  at  hand,  surrounded  vitb  ^ 

satTa  woman  with  a  babe  at  her  breast,  heads  of  wild  beasts,  and  suimonnted  ■? 

taking  farewell  of  her  husband  who  stood  Furies,    brandishing    their    torches  *^ 

by  her  side.     Hard  by  sat  Charun,  with  threatening  their  exi>ected  victim, 

his  wonted  hammer  in  one  band,  and  an  Inst.  1840,  p.  153. — Braan, 
oar  in  the  other— a  fact  which  removes  all 
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id  from  the  absence  of  certain  letters  wliich  are  found  in 
babet  of  Bomai*zo,  and  in  Etruscan  insciiptioiis  on  mouu- 
)f  later  date.^ 

inner  room  contains  a  few  good  specimens  of  bitcckero,  the 
nd  coarse  black  ware  of  Cliiaai  and  its  neighbourhood, 
a  peculiarly  Etiniscan,  and  ha&  been  described  at  length  in 
uiunt   already  given  of  the  Museum  of  Florence.^     The 


ntiquity  and  oriental  character  of  tliis  wai'e  cannot  be 
Qed,"  although  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  it  continued 
[anufactured  throughout  the  period  of  Etruscan  autonom}-. 
on  indeed  among  the  Komans  appears  to  have  assigned 
)ttery  aa  this  to  tlie  earliest  days  of  the  City,  and  to  i-oyal 

Simpaviam  lidere  Namn,  nigmmqne  catiniiiii, 
Et  VatictiTio  fragiles  de  monte  patelloB, 
Ansna  erat  ?— JtiVBM.  Sat.  TI.  342. 


Inst.   1S71,  vp.  IM-UG,  lav. 

npra,  pp.  75-80,  where  illus- 
t  thu  wan  are  ab-o  pma ,  See 
li,  Ant.  Pop,  HiiL  tavT.  22-26; 
Hi.  Utt.  28-31;  Miib.  Chiag. 
19-2],  45,  82;  NoSI  ilMVei^re, 

lea  Btninqueii,  pi.  17-18. 

e  earlj  mre  of  Ceeii  noil  tlie 
ntd  be  referred  to  the  Pelasgic 
-M  of  Ui«  luiJ,  rather  than  to  the 
.  aa  PrefesuT  Lepsiiu  U  of  opiniira 

Pelai.  p.  44),  thia  of  Ctaaiuin, 
not  be  of  inferior  antiquity,  miiy 

d  that  thii  block  ware  is  formed 
liar  earth,  and  that  when  broken 
aea  showi  a  gradation  of  colour 


from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  where  it  is 
of  the  natuial  yellow  of  the  clay.  Depo- 
letti  anil  Ruepi,  who  differ  from  the  or- 
dinary opinion  in  conxiilering  it  to  be  not 
merely  nin-dried,  but  baked,  have  conjec- 
tured that  the  black  hue  nuti  thua  obtained. 
When  moulded,  tho  ™»e  wan  put  into  a 
receptacle  of  larger  siie ;  the  intervening 
space,  aa  welt  aa  the  vaee  itaelf,  was  filled 
with  ahavings,  or  sawdnM,  and  the  whole 
plaeteted  over  with  mad,  no  as  to  prevent 
the  enspe  of  tlie  smoke.  Being  then 
placed  in  tho  furnace,  the  woody  matter 
carbonising  byslowaud  equal  heat,  eotoureil 
the  vase  with  its  smoke.  They  ascertainod 
by  eiperiment  that  ]>y  this  process  tho 
desired  effect  might  he  obtained.      Bull. 

inat.  1837,  pp.  2e-8a 

Z2 
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One  of  the  pots  in  this  room  is  of  extraordinary  size,  and  has 
four  handles.  Here  are  also  several  of  the  so-called  foeolariy 
which  resemble  tea-trays  more  than  any  other  utensil  of  modem 
times,  and  a  specimen  of  which  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the 
last  page.  The  pot  in  the  middle  is  in  the  form  of  a  cock, 
though,  being  fore-shortened,  it  is  not  cleai'ly  shown,  but  the 
beak,  crest,  and  wings  are  visible. 

Particularly  worthy  of  notice  is  an  elegant  krater  of  this  black 
ware,  with  two  bands  of  reliefs,  one  of  them  displaying  a  series 
of  bulls,  each  carrying, a  woman  on  his  back,  and  alternating 
with  swans.  The  Greek^myth  illustrated,  and  the  superior  art 
exhibited,  which  shows  unmistakable  traces  of  Hellenic  influence, 
from  which  the  ordinary  bucchero  is  free,  prove  this  krater  to  be  of 
no  archaic  period  of  Etruscan  art.  Other  pieces  of  this  bkck 
ware  of  a  late  date  have  a  metallic  varnish,  bright  as  if  fresh  from 
the  potter*s  hands. 

In  this  collection  are  some  curious  specimens  of  CanopifOt 
head-lidded  jars,  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  this  district  of 

Etruria.     They  are    of  the  same 
fuU-bellied  form  as  those  of  Egypt, 
but  always  of  pottery,   instead  of 
stone  or  alabaster ;   and  they  are 
surmounted,  not  by  the  heads  of 
dogs  or  other  animals,  but  always 
by  those  of  men,  or  what  are  in- 
tended  for    such.     The   jar  itseT 
represents  the  bust,  which  is  some- 
times  further  marked  by  nipples, 
and  by  the  arms  either  moulded  oil 
the  jar,  as  in  the  annexed  wood-cut,. 
or   attached   to   the   shoulders  by" 
metal  pins.     These  are  all  cinerary' 
urns,   and  there   is   a  hole  either^ 

XTBU8CAN   CANOPUS,    MUSBO  CHIUSIKO.       .  '  i         i,       IJ  * 

in  the  crown,  or  at  each  shoulaer, 
to  let  oflF  the  effluvium  of  the  ashes.  The  heads  are  portraits  o* 
the  deceased,  though  some  have  imagined  them  to  represent  Pluto 
or  Proserpine,  according  to  the  sex,  seeing  that  the  soul  of  th^ 
deceased  had  passed  into  the  charge  of  those  deities.^    These 


'  iDghirami  thonglit  the  jar  Bjnibolised 
the  world,  and  the  head  the  presiding  deity. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Egyptian  canopi,  the 
lids  are    generally  the  heads  of   known 


diyinities,  but  from  the  analog;  of  ^ 
Etruscan  sarcophagi  and  nms,  and  of  »( 
heads  in  terra-cotta,  it  is  much  moie  iti* 
sonable  to  suppose  them  here  to  be  pof' 
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lias   :^ 


Jars  evidently  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  sitting  status 
cure  also  cinerary  urns.     The  style  of  art  also  indicates 
^urchaic  period.'     They  are  generally  in  the  black  war 
^stricti  but  a  few  are  of  yellow  clay.     The  eyes  are  s 
X'epresented  by  coloured  stones.     Some  have  been  foun 
-on  stools  of  earthenware ;  others  placed  in  small  chaii 
-bling  in  form  the  rock-hewn  seats  in  certain  tombs  of 
j^nd  either  of  terra-cotta  or  of  oak  preserved  by  a  calcarc 
jjig;'  these  are  probably  curule  chairs,  indicative  of  th 
the  defunct,  whose  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  vase. 
The  similarity  of  the  canopus  illustrated  in  tlie  above 
the  vases  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  among  the 
Xlissarlik,  which  he  takes  to  represent  the  ''  owl-faced  go 
^ca  ykavK&jti's  *k$rjvri — ^is  striking,  and  is  suggestive  of  th< 
<oliaracter  of  those  Trojan  pots.^    It  may  be  that  the  fi 
X>r.  Schliemann  takes   for  that  of  an   owl,  is  nothi: 
primitive  attempt  to  portray  the  countenance  of  the 
^vrliose   ashes,   if  the  above   suggestion   be  well-founo 
deposited  within.^ 

Of  bronzes  there  are  sundry  specimens,  min*ors,  pate^ 
lahra^  caldrons,  and  other  articles  of  culinary  or  sacrii 
votive  offerings,  and  small  figures  of  gods  or  Lares,  ai 
cliimfleras  which  the  Etruscans  delighted  to  honom*,  or  w 


^i^^ti.  "The  great  Tariety  of  the  conn- 
^^oaaees,"  aajs  Micali,  *'  the  diflferent  ages, 
^e  rarious  modes  of  wearing  the  hair,  the 
P^u^y  national  character  of  the  phy- 
*^<*^a(mjf  the  agreement  of  the  facial  angle, 
le^^v^  no  doubt  that  these  are  veritable 
Pd'tiraitB — so  mach  the  more  important,  as 
^«y  faithfolly  and  without  any  embellish- 
^''^'Xit,  show  US  the  physical  type  of  our 
foT^eiatheis."  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  IIL  p.  11. 
^^^istrations  of  canapi  are  given  by  Inghi- 
'^oii,  Hub.  Chius.  tav.  49,  67  ;  Mon.  Etrus. 
^^-  tav.  Q.  5  ;  MicaU,  Ant.  Pop.  ItaL  tav. 
^^»  15 ;  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  33.  See  also  the 
^ooclcut  at  p.  78  of  this  volume. 

,^  iiicaU  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  151),  while  ad- 
'^i^ting  the  eanopi  to  be  of  very  early  date, 
^^^Uouioes  the  stataes  to  be  as  late  as 
^^  seventh  or  eighth  century  of  Rome. 
^^ken  (MitteUtaUen,  p.  276),  on  the 
^^^Y  hand,  thinks  the  canopi  not  to  be  of 
esrliest   days  of  Etruscan  art     All 

'^^ogy,  however,  is  opposed  to  his  opinion. 

^  3all.  Inst.  1848,  p.  68. 


^  Some  of  the  Etruscan  ci 
place  of  arms  moulded  on  tb 
the  woodcut  at  p.  308,  have  h 
sides,  just  like  some  of  the  po 
by  Schliemann  (Troy,  pp.  10 
which  handles,  arms  of  terr 
sometimes  inserted.  I  have  f 
however,  in  the  pottery  of  Bti 
upright  horns  on  the  shouldc 
of  the  Trojan  vases  (Troy,  ] 
267,  294),  which  the  Doctor 
present  the  wings  of  the  divin 

^  In  certain  instances,  as  i 
cuts  at  pp.  115,  268  of  ''  Trc 
on  the  pot  is  unquestionably 
in  others,  where  the  humanii 
tinct,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  t 
not  hold  the  *'owl.faced"  t 
cognise  the  visage  of  the  birc 
or  to  see  more  than  a  pair  i 
and  prominent  optics,  and  a 
less  pronounced.  See  the 
p^  171,  214,  258,  283,  2{ 
mann*s  "Troy." 
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symbols  of  their  creed.  The  most  remarkable  objects  are  two 
square  escharm^  or  braziers,  with  the  figure  of  a  lion  at  each 
angle,  whose  tails  form  the  handles  to  the  utensil. 

Not  all  the  potteiy  in  this  collection  is  of  the  archaic,  mi- 
Hellenic  character  already  described.  There  are  specimens  of 
figured  vases  and  tazze  in  the  various  styles  of  Etmsco-Greek  art. 
For  while  Chiusi  has  a  pottery  peculiar  to  itself,  it  produces  almost 
eveiy  description  that  is  found  in  other  Etruscan  cemeteries,  from 
the  plain  black  or  yellow  ware  of  Volterra,  to  the  purest  Greek  Tases 
of  Tarquinii  and  Yulci ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  largest 
vase,  the  most  rich  in  figures  and  inscriptions  ever  discovered  in 
Etruria,  **  the  king  of  Etruscan  vases,"  was  from  the  soil  of 
Chiusi.^  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  painted  ware  of 
this  district  is  by  no  means  so  abundant,  or  in  general  so  ex- 
cellent, eitlier  for  clay,  varnish,  or  design,  as  that  of  some  other 
Etruscan  sites,  though  occasionally  articles  of  extreme  beauty 
are  brought  to  light. 

The  principal  roha  in  pottery  and  bronze  pertaining  to  this 
Museum  of  Chiusi  is  not  here,  but  in  a  house  in  the  main  street 
belonging  to   the   Municipality.     It  is  contained  in   an  upper 
room,  which  teems  with  ceramic  and  toreutic  treasures.  But  your 
eye  is  at  once  arrested  by  a  strange  monument  of  unbaked,  on- 
coloured  clay,  which  surmoimts  a  glass  case  in  the  centre  of  the 
chamber.     It  is  of  so  uncouth  ftnd  extraordinary  a  form,  that  it 
requires  some  minutes*  study  to  resolve  it  into  its  component 
parts.     You  then  perceive  that  it  is  a  large  pot  or  jar,  from  the 
lid  of  which  rises  a  female  figure  of  some  size,  of  most  archaic 
character,  with  her  arms  attached  to  her  body  by  metal  pinSi 
with  one  hand  raised  to  her  mouth  as  if  she  were  kissing  th^  tips 
of  her  fingers,  and  the  other  holding  a  piece  of  fruit.    Along 
tress  of  hair  falls  on  each  side  over  her  bosom,  and  the  rest  is 
clubbed  together  beliind   her  head,  and   descends  quite  to  her 
heels,  terminating  in  an  ornament  like  a  huge  ring  and  tassel 
Her  chiton,  which  is  open  in  front,  is  covered,  both  before  and 
behind,  with  small  square  compartments  recessed,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  check  pattern  incised.     She  rises  like  a  giantess  from  a 
circle  of  eleven  Lilliputian  females,  standhig  on  the  Ud,  like 
herself  in  miniature,  similarly  draped,  tressed,  and  clubbed,  and 
all  with  their  hands  on  their  bosoms;  and  lower  still,  ranged 
aroimd  the  shoulder  of  the  jar,  stand  seven  other  figures,  similar 

*  Vt  supra,  pp.  81,  113  et  seq.     It  was  found  at  a  spot  called  Fonte  Botella,  ab<nt  ft 
mile  west  of  Chiasi. 
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in  every  respect,  alternating  with  the  heads  of  huge  snakes  or 
dragons,  with  open  jaws.  All  these  figures  are  removable  at 
pleasure,  being  merely  hang  on  to  the  jar  by  earthen  pegs.    The 


oucKt4XT  rot,  ] 


tVgu  n  l-luA^nipi. 


jar  itself  is  a  sepulchral  urn,  and  contained  the  ashes  of  the  lady 
whose  effigy  stands  on  the  lid;   faer  body  is  hollow,  and  tha 
e£9aTium  passed  off  throngh  a  hole  in  the  crown. 
'    This  most  remarkable  monument  was  discovered  by  Signoi 
Galaoti,  in  1842,  at  a  spot  called  II  Itomitorio,  about  two  miles 
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from  Chinsi  to  the  N.W.  It  was  found  in  one  of  the  '^nrif* 
or  well-tombs,  itself  inclosed  in  a  large  jar.  It  stands  about 
three  feet  in  height*  Though  its  details  find  analogies  elsewhere 
in  Etruria,  as  a  whole  it  is  unlike  any  other  monument  now  to 
be  seen  in  that  land,  and  in  the  uncouth  rudeness  of  its  figures 
and  their  fantastic  arrangement,  you  seem  to  recognise  rather 
the  work  of  New  Zealand  or  Hawaii,  than  a  production  of 
classical  antiquity.^ 

I  have  said  that  this  urn  is  unlike  an}iliing  now  to  be  seen  in 
Etruria.     But  a  monument  very  similar  in  character,  though 
differing  in  the  details,  is  in  the  possession  of  Theodore  F17,  Esq., 
of  Darlington,  who  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
woodcut  on  page  811.     I  have  not  seen  the  urn,  but  from  Mr. 
Fry's  description  I  learn  that  it  is  rather  smaller  than  that  in  the 
Chiusi  Museum,  being  only  thirty  inches  in  height,  and  having 
only  eight  women  or  griffons  in  the  upper  tier,  and  twelve  in 
the  lower.     The  lid  has  a  hole  in  the  centre,  beneath  a  sort  of 
handle  to  which  the  feet  of  the  principal  figure  are  attached  and 
over  this  the  figure  itself  is  fitted.     The  body,  as  in  the  Chiusi 
monument,  is  hollow,  and  the  cock  or  bird  fits  with  a  peg  int^> 
the  hole  in  the  crown.     The  pot  was  pm*chased  at  Florence,  bti* 
was  said  to  have  been  found  at  Chiusi. 

In  the  glass  case  beneath  this  urn  are  some  choice  figure^ 
vases.  Among  them  is  an  ampliora  in  the  Second  styL^» 
showing  Achilles  and  Ajax  plaj-ing  at  dice,  witli  Pallas  Mly 
armed  standing  behind  them  in  the  centre  of  the  scene.  Tb^ 
reverse  shows  Dionysiac  revels.  Another  amphora  in  the  saixi^ 
style,  shows  a  quadriga  on  each  face ;  on  one  side  *'  Amphiaraos 
is  mounting  his  chariot,  on  his  departure  for  Thebes,  and  **  En- 
jihyle  "  stands  by  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 

The  vases  presented  by  the  Bishop  occupy  another  glass  case. 
Most  of  them  are  of  the  Third  style,  with  red  figures.  One 
shows  Hermes  with  caduceus  and  talaria,  between  Hercules 
and  a  nymph.  Another,  of  late  stj^le,  shows  Hercules  bringing 
the  Erymanthian  boar  to  Eurystheus,  who,  in  his  terror  at  the  I 
beast,   endeavours  to  hide  himself  in  a    huge  pithoi  or  jtfif 

/ 

7  This  urn  is  illustrated  by  Micali,  Mon.  tiquitj,  being  suppoeed  to  have  relstitt^ 

Ined.  p.  188 ;  tav.  33  ;  cl  Bull.  Inst  1843,  the  term  of  human  life.     CensoriD.  m 

p.  8  ;  Ann.  Inst  1843,  p.  361.    Micali  Kat  cap.  XI.  ;  Varro,  ap.  eond.  cap.] 

takes  the  small  female  figures  for  Jnnones  ;  Cicero  calls  Kven — numerus  rerum 

and  reminds  us  that  itvtn  was  a  sacred  or  fere  nodus.     Bepub.  VI.  18 ;  ap. 

m  jstic  number  among  the  Etruscans,  as  well  Somn.  Scip.  L  6  ;  II.  4. 
as  among  the  Jews,  and  other  people  of  an- 
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Pallas  follows  her  hero.     On  a  krater  Cassandra  is  taking  refuge 

at  the  Palladium  from  the  pursuit  of  Ajax;    another  woman, 

'vrith  dishevelled  hair,  rushes  in  the  opposite  direction.     Many  of 

Ihe  figured  vases  in  this  collection  are  kylikes,  or  drinking-bowls, 

find  require  particular  inspection,  and  even  handling,  to  distinguish 

*lie  subjects  depicted  on  them,  within  and  without.    Another  case 

oontains  specimens  of  black  bucchero — the  early  ware  of  Chiusi ; 

ajnong  which  a  canopus  of  very  archaic  character  and  rude  art, 

^ivith  handles  formed  of  dragons'  heads,  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Tliere  is  more  than  one  case  of  bronzes — ^vases — mirrors,  figured, 

Axid  some  gilt,  two  with  ivory  handles — ^idols — candelabra,  and 

suxidry  other  articles;  among  which  notice  a  bronze  mask — ^a 

olxo^ng-dish,  or  brazier,  with  seven  small  idols  round  its  edge — 

a  canopus  of  this  metal  in  a  curule  chair  of  the  same,  all  in 

h^relaton  or  hammered  work,  the   plates   being  fastened  to- 

geOier  with  big  nails,  but  the  head  is  of  terra-cotta,  and  does  not 

seem  to  belong  to  the  body, 

-A.S  in  every  other  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  Italy, 
F^'txblic  or  private,  there  is  here  no  catalogue,  and  unless  the 
t^^«.veller  have  the  guidance  of  some  learned  friend,  he  is  left  to 
I>u1^  Jbis  own  knowledge  to  the  test ;  for  the  guardians  of  these 
mres  are  mere  doorkeepers  ;  and  in  the  Museo  Casuccini  the 
will  look  in  vain  for  a  ray  of  antiquarian  light  from  the 


APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER   LIII. 

Note  I. — Via  Cassia. 

Antonikb  Itikerart. 

)ma. 

^X^«accaiui8  M.  P.  XXI. 

^5  utrium  XII. 

omm  Caasii  XI. 

olsinios  XXVIII. 

uaiam  XXX. 


See  page  291. 

PBaTIVOKRIAN 

Tabli. 

Boma. 

Ad  Sextum 

M. 

P.  VI. 

Veios 

VI. 

Baccanas 

Villi. 

Sutrio 

XII. 

Vico  Matrini 

Foro  Cassii 

nil. 

Aquas  Passcris 

XI. 

Volsinis 

vim. 

Pallia  fl. 

Closio 

vim. 

i    Feutingerian  Table  in  the  portion  of  this  Via  beyond   Sutrium  is 
dexeci'tive  and  very  incorrect. 
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Note  II. — ^The  Casuccini  Collection.    See  page  298. 

This  was  the  largest  private  collection   of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  Italj,^ 
second  in  the  number  and  interest  of  its  sepulchral  urns  only  to  the  Museum 
of  Volterra.    It  was  the  produce  of  many  a  season's  excavation,  by  Signo 
Pietro  Bonci  Casuccini,  whose  grandsons   sold   it  to  the  Municipality  o 
Palermo,  where  it  is  still  exhibited  in  a  collective  form.    Though  it  is 
longer  in  Etruria,  I  must  not  pass  it  by  without  notice,  but  will  point  out^ 
some  of  its  most  remarkable  monuments. 

Foremost  in  interest  is  a  female  figure  of  fetid  limestone,  almost  as  larg^^ 
as  life,  holding  out  a  pomegranate  in  her  left  hand.    It  is  singularly  qniLit^' 
and  rigid,  with  an  utter  want  of  anatomical  expression — a  caricature  o& 
humanity.    It  looks  like  an  ef^gy,  not  of  that  form  which  tempted  angeli 
to  sin,  but  of  a  jointed  doll,  or  an  artist's  lay-figure.    Further  examinatioi 
shows  this  stiffness  to  arise  from  the  arms,  feet,  head,  and  even  the  crow: 
being  in  separate  pieces,  removable  at  pleasure,  and  fixed  in  their  places  b; 
metal  pins.    The  limbs  were  jointed,  probably  from  the  inability  of 
artist  to  carve  them  from  the  same  bl^ck,  or  from  the  brittleness  of  th< 
material,  which  would  not  allow  of  it.     Red  paint  is  to  be  traced  on  th 
draper}'^,  sandals,  and  seat,  but  not  on  the  head  or  limbs  ;  female  flesh  bein 
always  left  uncoloured  on  Etruscan  sculptured  monuments  of  this  early  date* 
The  figure  is  hollow,  and  contained  the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  whose  portraits 
it  is  supposed  to  exhibit.    This  figure  has  been  styled  by  Mrs.  Hamiltoi«"*^^^'J 
Gray  (Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  p.  475)  "  the  gem  of  Chiusi,"  and  pronoun 
to  be  ^^  in  a  beautiful  style   of  art.*'    It   were  paying  tliat  lady  a  pooi 
compliment  to  suppose  she  took  a  note  to  that  effect.    Her  lively  imagina — 
tion,  when  subsequently  recalling  this  figure,  invested  it  with  a  halo  it 
not  possess.    This  monument  is  illustrated  by  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  26. 

Still  more  uncouth  and  archaic,  though  of  similar  character,  is  the  statue-urn^*  ^^ 
of  a  man,  of  semi-colossal  size,  with  loose  head  and  jointed  arms,  sitting  in 
a  curule  chair.  The  upper  half  of  his  body  is  bare,  liis  flesh  is  deep  red,  hi 
eyes  and  hair  black,  the  latter  trimmed  short  behind  ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
that  his  features  have  been  injured,  and  his  beard  wantonly  hewn  from  his 
cheeks,  his  face  is  full  of  expression,  and  it  was  doubtless  intended  for  a 
portrait.  Tliere  is  not  tlie  slightest  attempt  at  anatomical  development ; 
even  the  hair  resembles  a  woollen  cap,  and  the  figure  bears  much  affinity 
to  tlie  sitting  statues  which  Mr.  Newton  discovered  on  the  Sacred"  Way  of 
Branchidce,  though  it  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  is  probably  of  not  inferior 
antiquity.  There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  some  of  the  early  works 
of  the  Etruscan  cliisel,  and  those  of  Hellenic  art  of  a  corresponding  period.* 


:a- 
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or 
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^  Let  any  one  compare  with  these  the 
terra-cotta  figures  of  Minerra  and  another 
female  found  at  Athens,  and  illustrated  by 
Stackelberg  in  his  Graeber  der  Hellenen, 
taf.  57,  58.  They  are  only  5  or  6  inches 
high,  but  are  in  similar  attitudes,  and  of  a 
very  analogous  style  of  art,  and  are  painted 
red,  white,  blue,  and  green,  with  the  orna- 
ments gilt.  Sir  C.  Fellows  gives  a  cut  of 
a  similar  figure  in  terra  'cotta,  found  in  a 
tomb  ^^^  Abydos.  Asia  Minor,  p.  81. 
Simil'^  terra-cotta  figures  of  women  or 
L^^^sses  sitting,*  are  often  found  in  the 


Greek  cemeteries  of  Sicily. 

A  remarkable  monument  of  this  descrip* 
tion  from  the  tombs  of  Chiusi,  was  a  groap, 
the  site  of  life,  representing  a  man  on  a 
couch,  embracing  a  winged  genius  who  was 
sitting  on  his  hip.  A  boy  and  dog  stood 
at  their  feet.  Even  this  was  a  cineraiy 
urn,  for  in  the  drapery  of  the  oooch,  where 
it  was  folded  on  the  man's  thigh,  was  a 
hole  with  a  stopper,  which  gave  aooeM  to 
the  ashes.  Bull.  Inst.  1837,  p.  21.  Whai 
has  become  of  this  singular  coffin,  I  cannot 
learn. 
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There  are  several  interesting  specimens  of  the  archaic  ctppi  or  pedestals  of 
fetid  limestone,  so  characteristic  of  Cliiusi.  They  are  generally  cubes,  and 
bear  relief  on  each  face.  One  of  these  monuments  shows,  on  each  of  its 
sides,  a  couple  of  warriors  on  horseback,  turning  from  each  other.  They 
retain  traces  of  red  colour,  and  are  in  perfectly  flat  relief.* 

Another  cippus  displays  a   judicial  scene — two  judges,  with  wands  of 

office,  sitting  on  a  platform,  with  their  secretaxy,  who  has  ntylus  and  tablets 

to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings  ;  an  apparitor^  or  attendant,  stands  by  with 

a  rod  in  each  hand.     Before  the  bench  a  warrior  fully  armed  appears  to  be 

Awaiting  judgment.    A  woman  behind  him,  dancing  with  castanets  to  thc> 

jnasic  of  a  subuloy  seems  to  mark  him  as  some  victor  in  the  public  games  ; 

or  he  may  be  a  pyrrhichcntes.    The  judges  are  consulting  as  to  his  merits  ; 

And  their  decree  seems  to  be  favourable,  for  the  officer  of  the  court  is  pointing 

to  half  a  dozen  skins  or  leathern-bottles  beneath  the  platform,  which,  full 

of  oil,  probably  constitute  liis  reward.^ 

A  bas-relief,  not  fonning  part  of  one  of  these  monuments,  but  similar  ui 
style,  represents  several  figures  at  a  banquet,  with  hands  and  pateras  raised 
mn  that  peculiar  manner  characteristic  of  early  Etruscan  art.*  Another 
:£ragment  represents  a  youth,  with  veiled  head,  falling  to  the  ground.*  On 
.ci  third  relief,  in  this  archaic  style,  is  a  race  of  trigcc,  or  three-horse  chariots — 
£1  rare  subject  in  Etruscan  sculpture.  The  resemblance  of  the  details  in  this 
relief  to  those  of  similar  scenes  in  the  painted  tomb  of  Chiusi  is  remarkable  ; 
t:hough  the  latter  are  not  in  so  early  a  style  of  art.*  Other  fragments  show 
races  of  biga  or  trigas.  Akin  to  them  is  a  relief  showing  a  contest  of 
-^rrestlers,  with  a  border  of  floral  adonnnents,  perfectly  Asav-rian ;  and 
stnother  with  a  foot-race  between  three  naked  youths.  On  the  ground  beneath 
<?ach  stands  a  jar.  A  braheutes,  or  umpire,  in  front  holds  out  a  bag  or  purse 
t4>  the  victor,  and  a  boy  rushes  forward  to  offer  him  his  clothew. 

But  the  most  common  subject  represented  on  these  monuments  is  the  death - 
l>ed.  On  one  very  archaic  cippus  of  coarse  stone,  the  corpse  is  stretched  on 
its  couch,  the  helmet  and  greaves  lie  neglected  beneath  it,  the  relatives  stand 
Ti:iouming  around,  the  prceficm^  or  wailing-women,  are  tearing  their  hair,  and 
tlie  warrior's  comrades  on  horseback  have  their  hands  to  their  heads  in  the 
<M3nventional  attitude  of  grief.  On  another  circular  cippus  a  child  is  closing 
thMe  eyes  of  its  parent,  while  the  figures  around  are  tearing  their  hair  and 
l^^ating  their  brejists. 

On  fragments  of  a  circular  cippus  of  large  size  are  seven  wamors,  marching 
the  sound  of  the  double-pipes  ;  probably  part  of  a  funeral  procession, 
ey  are  in  a  very  rigid  and  archaic  style  of  art,  and  in  nearly  flat  relief/ 
C>i:ie  of  them  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the  following  page.  Tlie  subulo 
is   represented  wearing  the  capistrnm. 

Another  relief  displays  a  dance  of  maidens,  holding  hands,  all  draped  to 
*li«ir  feet,  and  with  their  hair  hanging  in  long  curls  on  their  shoulders.    Tliis 


^Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  to  v.  52,  1. 
^■i^huimi  (Mus.  Chius.  tav.  1)  takes  them 
^^9>  Cantor  and  Pollax  ;  but  without  reason, 
*«^inkB  Gerhard.  Bull.  Inst.  1831,  p.  64. 
^  ^  Micali«  Mon.  Ined.  tar.  24,  1.  Helbig 
I'^^m.  Instv  1864,  p.  52)  puts  a  funereal 
^^'Wrpretation  on  this  scene. 
^^  "•  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tar.  58,  1  ; 
*^^M.  Chius.  tav.  38. 


'  Micali,  op.  cit.  tor.  52,  4  ;  Mus.  Chius. 
toT.  30.     Beneath  him  is  an  inscription. 

>  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  toy.  24,  2.  The 
aurigce  have  the  reins  round  their  bodies  ; 
the  horses*  tails  are  knotted ;  and  the  trees 
which  are  introduced  are  as  much  like 
paddles  as  those  in  the  painted  tombs  of 
Chtust. 

'  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tor.  25,  1. 
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is  one  of  the  earliest  sculptures  in  this  collection,  of  truly  archaic  character, 
the  drapery  showing  no  folds,  and  the  figures  being  mere  outlines ;  yet  there 
is  a  charming  simplicity  and  grace  about  the  group.    Tliis  was  a  favourite 


ETRUSCAN  WARBIOR,    MUSSO  CASVOOIVI. 


subject  on  these  early  monuments.     On  one  cippus  is  a  dance  of  njTnphs,  dLMs^       aJI 
draped,  four  on  each  side  ;  on  another,  a  similar  dance,  but  with  only  tliree  ^^  -^3ee ; 
in  both  cases  the  dance  is  regulated  by  the  music  of  the  lyre  and  tibia  par^-^^'^^* 
played  by  the  women  themselves.     One  of  these  monuments  is  sunuounte*-^^  :^ed 
by  a  pine-cone  ;  the  other  by  a  lion  or  sphinx  couchant  at  each  angle. 

Another  relief  shows  a  man  reclining  with  a  pJiiala  in  one  hand,  and  a  per— ^»*^^ 
or  feather  in  the  other  ;  though  this  has  been  ttaken  for  a  *'  sacred  bough."  «*     "^   " 

One  of  the  most   remarkable   monuments  in  this  collection  is  a   h 
sarcophagus   of  marble,  bearing  on   its    lid  the  headless  figure  of  a  lad^ 
richly  draped  and  ornamented,  holding  a  pomegranate  in  her  left  hand,  an> 
in  too  good  a  style  to  be  of  early  date.    The  jewelry  about  her  neck  is  ver^ 
rich  and  curious,  and  its  counterpart  in  gold  has  been  found  in  the  toml 
of  Chiusi.     Tlie  relief  on  the  body  of  the  monument  represents  the  fareweL 
embrace  of  a  married  pair.    He  is  designated  " Larth  Ai'HINA,"  in  Etrusca- ^e^*"* 
characters ;  she  has  the  feminine  inflexion,  "  Aphunei  ; "  and  it  is  probable 
from  the  similarity  of  the  jewelry  in  each  case,  that  this  figure  represent 
the   lady  who   reclines  in   effigy  above.     She    is  gently  drawn   from  he; 
husband's   arms    by   a  female   winged  demon,   the   messenger   of 
whose  name  is  almost  obliterated.    Another  woman,  named  "Thanch — 
— a  contraction  of  Thanchvil,  or  Tanaquil — probably  their  daughter,  la] 
her  baud  on  the  old  man's  shoulder,  as  if  to  rouse  him  from  his  sorrow 


*  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  807 ;  tav.  48,  4. 

*  Part  of  her  name  is  obliterated,  but 


the  feminine  termination 
of  Aphunei,  is  remaining. 


.  EI,  pixitMibly 
She  has  been 


taken  for  the  sister,  and  the  men  for 
brothers  of  the  husband.    ^Mns.  Chins, 
p.  213.     "Aphuna"  seeins  eqniTmleni 
the  Latin,  Aponius,  or  Apponioa. 
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and  remind  him  of  the  ties  which  3'et  bind  him  to  life.  Four  others 
of  his  family  stand  by,  three  of  them  males,  each  with  a  scroll  in  his 
hand.  One  of  these,  called  "  Larke  Aphuna,"  is  evidently  the  son  of 
the  severed  couple.^  Next  to  this  group  stands  a  female  demon,  looking  on, 
Mrith  some  nondescript  instrument  under  her  arm.'  She  is  named  "  Vanth." 
In  the  comer  of  the  scene  a  Fury  or  Fate,  called  "  Culmu,"  with  flaming 
torch  on  her  shoulder,  and  shears  in  her  hand,  is  issuing  from  a  gateway, 
the  portal  of  Death.^ 

The  cinerary  urns  are  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  of  sandstone,  or  traver- 
tine. Some  of  them  have  mxwh  interest,  but  to  describe  them  seriatim 
Avould  swell  my  page  ;  I  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

Among  them  is  a  singular  instance  of  portraiture.  An  elderly  gentleman, 
"who  reclines  on  the  urn,  is  represented  blind.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
:»ioble,  for  he  wears  a  signet-ring  ;  and  as  a  Lucumo,  he  was  probably  skilled 
in  augury — perhaps  a  Teiresias,  a  blind  seer  of  the  will  of  heaven,  who  knew 
^like  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future — 

Another  urn  bears  the  efiigies  of  a  wedded  pair  reclining  on  it,  as  on  the 
banqueting  couch.  He  is  half  draped,  and  both  are  decorated  with  ornaments, 
^le  lies  on  his  bosom,  while  he  has  one  hand  on  hers,  the  other  holduig  a 
.^^atera, — a  specimen  of  Etruscan  connubials  highly  edifying.  The  relief 
tjelow  displays  a  furious  combat,  a  contrast,  perhaps,  intentionally  introduced 
^o  show  the  turmoil  and  struggle  of  this  life,  as  opposed  to  the  blissful 
^repose  of  a  future  existence,  which  the  Etruscans  could  only  express  by 
^Kenes  of  sensual  pleasure.* 

A  singular  scene  on  one  urn  shows  two  men  kneeling  on  an  altar,  one  of 
'(hem  holding  a  human  head  in  his  hand,  and  both  defending  themselves  against 
"(heir  foes.* 

On  another  urn  reclines  a  lady,  with  a  vase  in  one  hand  and  a  ponderous 
^Xnoce  in  the  other — a  representation  quite  unique. 

A  patera  is  a  very  common  device  on  these  urns,  and  it  is  generally  set 
t)etween  a  pair  of  peltcBy  or  half-moon  shields.^  The  favourite  sport  of 
luinting  the  wild  boar  is  not  omitted  in  these  sepulchral  reliefs. 


^  The   other    males    are  called   ''Vel. 

ri,"  and    "Laesa "     The 

[e  is  designated  ''Lartui  Porksi." 

^  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  instru- 
fe&ents  of  torture  used  by  the  demona  in  the 
loTrottaTarta^lia  of  Tarquinii.  Vol.  I.  p.  384. 

'  Migliarini  and  Valeriani  think  the 
Kiame  of  Culmn  l)elongB  not  to  the  Fury, 
but  to  the  gateway.  Mus.  China.  II.  p.  213. 
ter.  Isaac  Taylor  thinks  this  word  alone 
Supplies  the  key  to  unlock  the  Etruscan 
Uuigiiage.  Etruscan  Researches,  p.  96. 
^or  illustrations  see  Mus.  Chins,  tav.  13, 
1.4  ;  and  Micali,  Ant.  Fop.  Ital.  tav.  60. 
^his  monument  is  evidently  of  a  late  period 
La  Btrascan  art,  as  is  proved  by  the  atti- 
tudes, fall  faces,  and  flow  of  drapery.  The 
Mieais  seem  also  an  adoption  from  Greek 
EablCy  whether  alluding  to  Atropos,  who 
Cut*  the  thread  of  life  spun  out  by  her 
Mater  Clotho^  or  to  Proserpine,  who  severs 


the  hair  from  the  head  of  the  doomed. 
Virg.  iEn.  IV.  698  ;  Stat.  Sylv.  II.  1, 147. 
The  material  of  this  monument  is  marble, 
which  i&  found  in  few  works  of  the  Etruscan 
chisel  of  high  antiquity.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  from  the  quarries  of  Luna.  Canlna 
declares  it  to  be  from  the  Circsdan  pro- 
montory. 

*  Mus.  Chius.  tav.  25,  26.  Inghirami 
interprets  this  combat  as  Amphiaraus  before 
Thebes,  with  the  severed  head  of  Menalip- 
pus  in  his  hand. 

»  Mon.  Etrus.  I.  tav.  68,  69 ;  VI.  tav. 
A  6.  There  are  some  urns  with  this  sub- 
ject  in  the  Museum  of  Volterra,  ut  supra, 
p.  117,  n.  4. 

^  The  patera  in  these  scenes,  has  been 
taken  by  a  fanciful  writer,  whose  theories 
distort  his  vision,  to  represent  a  nautical 
compass  !    Etruria  Celtica,  II.  p.  270. 
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There  arc  some  Bcpulclird  lions  couchuit  nnd  a  pair  of  sphmxcB  in  stone, 
with  wings  curli-d  up  like  elephants'  trunks  ;  they  were  foand  in  the  tnmU 
of  the  Poggio  Gajella.     See  the  woodcut  at  p.  352, 

There  are  also  numerous  Bupiilchral  tilea,  two  or  three  feet  long,  beuicf 
EtniMcan  inHcriptions — one  in  the  ancient  style  called  botutropMiM,  raidy 
found  on  the  monuments  of  this  people.  These  tilea  are  diwovrnJ 
either  in  lomlm  as  covers  to  nms,  or  in  niches  in  the  rock — two  or  three 


being  arranged  hi>  as  to  form  a 
and  the  epitaph,  instend  of  being  o 
tile. 

Tliis  collection  ix  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of  biicehtn — (lie  piiinitiTi 
black  ware  almost  limited  to  L'biuai  and  theneiglilioiiringsites,  and  pecnlilily 
EtruHcan  in  character.  The  most  remarkable  monument  in  this  wan,  vA 
the  finest  Bpeciineii  of  it  yet  brought  to  light,  is  a.  large  jug  twenty  indw 
high,  studded  with  grinning  masks,  and  baniled  u-ith  figures,  in  a  group  nl 
six,  repeated  tliree  times  ronnd  the  body  of  the  vase.  The  first  of  lbc« 
figures,  shown  in  the  above  woodcut,  is  a  monster  in  human  shapie  with  tbc 
bead  of  a  beast,  suppoeed  to  be  a  dog,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
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Egyptian  god,  is  generally  called  Anubis.*  Next  to  liim  is  a  winged  deity 
probably  Mercury  the  conductor  of  souls  ;  then  a  Fury  with  Gorgon's  head, 
and  wings  springing  from  her  breast,  is  gnashing  her  teeth  for  her  prey 
and  with  hands  upraised  seems  about  to  spring  upon  it.  The  rest  of  the 
group  represents  a  veiled  female  between  two  warriors,  who  though  in  the 
semblance  of  this  world  are  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  next.  Various 
are  the  interpretations  put  upon  this  singular  scene ;  but  from  the  manifestly 
remote  antiquity  of  the  monument,  it  is  probable  that  it  bears  no  reference 
to  any  subject  in  the  Greek  mythical  cycle,  but  illustrates  some  doctrine  or 
:fable  in  the  long-perished  creed  of  the  mysterious  Etruscans.^ 

The  collection  comprises  also  some  choice  painted  vases.  Tlie  most  beautiful 
38  a  hydria  in  the  best  Greek  style,  representing  the  Judgment  of  Paris. 
*!The  happy  shepherd  is  not  alone  with  "the  three  Idsean  ladi ...,*'  as  Spenser 
-oalls  them,  for  Mercury,  Cupid,  a  warrior,  a  female  thought  .o  be  (Enone 
And  A  Victory,  are  also  present  to  inspect  their  charms.  This  vase  was 
ifonnd  in  the  singular  labyrinthine  tumulus,  called  Poggio  Gajella.'  Another 
l>eaiitiful  vase,  a  krater,  represents  the  birth  of  Ericthonius.^ 


*  There  is  no  necessary  relation,  however, 
to  A^nubis ;  for  there  was  a  tradition  among 
th&  Ancients  that  monsters  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  common  in  mountainous  regions. 
'^Hesus,  the  Qreek  writer  on  India,  declared 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
of  tihcm.     Plin.  YII.  2.     The  head  of  this 
^S^ix-^,  however,  being  as  much  like  a  bull's 
AS  ^  clog's,  may  mark  it  as  the  Minotaur, 
'v^'l&ioli  is  usually  so  represented  on  painted 


of 


XUustrmtions,  descriptions,  and  opinions 

vase  are  given  by  Inghirami,  Mus. 

p.  29,  tav.  S3,  34  ;  Micali,  Ant. 

_  -     Ital.  III.  p.  20,  tav.  22  ;  Bull.  Inst* 

1^830,  p.  63.     Levesow  interpreted  it  as 

us,  attended  by  Minerva,  about  to  cut 


off  the  Gorgon's  head  ;  Mercury  and 
genius  or  Gorgon  in  front ;  the  swans  in- 
dicating the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tritonian 
lake.  The  Due  de  Luynes  saw  in  it  Ulysses 
conducted  by  Circe  or  a  Sibyl  to  the  infernal 
regions,  indicated  by  the  Gorgon,  Fear,  the 
Minotaur,  and  the  Stjrmphalian  birds. 
Ann.  Inst.  1834,  pp.  320-3.  Cavedoni 
also  regards  it  as  the  descent  of  some  hero 
to  the  lower  world.   Ann.  Inst.  1841,  p.  59. 

'  An  illustration  and  description  of  this 
vase  are  given  by  Dr.  Braun  in  his  work  on 
the  Poggio  Ghijella,  Rome,  1840.  See  also 
BuU.  Inst  1840,  p.  148. 

>  Ann.  Inst.  1841,  pp.  91-98.  Mon. 
Ined.  Inst  III.  tav.  80. 
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CHAPTER    LIV. 

CBIVSI—CLVSIUM. 

The  Cemetery. 

Hare  they  not  swonl-pliijren,  uul  tvVTj  aort 
Of  gymnie  artinto,  wrestle™,  riUen,  runDere, 
JugKlere,  tad  lUbceis,  uitics,  munimen,  mimics  t — Milton. 

No  Etruscan  site  liaa  more  general  interest  than  Chiusi.  0:' 
some  the  interest  centres  in  walls;  on  others,  in  tombs;  on  tbess 
in  museums ;  on  those,  in  historical  associations.  Chiusi  com 
bines  all,  thougli  not  to  an  equal  extent.  Her  weak  point  is  he^ 
fortifications;  [)ut  for  this  she  makes  amends  by  her  mjsteriou  J 
underground  passages.  Her  excavations  yield  as  abundantly  a  -^^^ 
those  of  Vulci,  though  a  diflerent  roba ;  her  museums  formerly  *^r 
might  have  rivalled  that  of  Volterra  ;  and  in  the  extent  of  he  -^^^^ 
necropolis,  and  the  variety,  singularity,  and  rich  decorations  oacz^^' 
her  sepulchres,  she  is  second  only  to  Tarquinii.  As  regards  he:  -i^*' 
painted  tombs,  she  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  city  of  Tarcho*:  '^"' 
and  Tnges,  and  not  in  number  merely  ;  there  is  here  less  variet^-^^ 
of  style  and  subject-  Nevertheless,  tlie  sepulchral  paintings  o^^^^' 
Chiusi  display  scenes  of  great  spirit  and  interest,  ditfering  ixz-  -^ 


I 
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iny  points  from  those  of  Cometo,  for  though  they  generaUy 
s  less  archaic  in  design,  they  have  more  of  a  purely  native 
aracter  than  the  wall-paintings  of  Tarquinii^  not  having  been 
so  early  a  period  subjected  to  Hellenic  influences. 
The  tombs  of  Chiusi  which  are  kept  open  for  the  visitor's 
spection  are  not,  as  at  Tarquinii,  on  one  side  of  the  city,  but 
all  around  it,  sometimes  several  miles  apart ;  and  as  they  are 
t  all  to  be  reached  in  a  carriage,  and  as  the  country  tracks  are 
t  easily  travelled  on  foot  after  wet  weather,  it  would  be  well, 
>ecially  for  ladies,  to  procure  beasts  in  the  town.  These  are 
t  always  to  be  had ;  and  as  a  substitute  I  would  recommend  an 
-cart,  which  mode  of  conveyance,  though  primitive  and  homely, 
preferable,  after  heavy  rains,  to  the  saddle,  as  regards  comfort, 
anliness,  and  security.  The  keys  of  the  tombs  are  kept  by  a 
ttode  appointed  by  the  municipality,  who  must  be  dispatched 
3ressly  from  Chiusi,  to  meet  the  visitor  at  the  several  tombs. 
Phe  most  accessible  of  these  painted  sepulchres  is  the 

TOMBA  DEL   COLLE    CaSUCCINI, 

ich  lies  "  a  short  mile "  to  the  south-east  of  Chiusi.  It  is 
Uowed  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  entered  by  a  level  passage 
t  in  the  slope.  At  Chiusi,  indeed,  almost  all  the  tombs  now 
€n  are  entered  in  this  manner,  instead  of  by  a  descending 
ght  of  steps,  as  at  Corneto,  Vulci,  and  Cervetri. 

The  marvels  of  this  tomb  meet  you  on  its  threshold.  The 
^trance  is  closed  with  folding-doors,  each  flap  being  a  single 
^b  of  travertine.  You  are  startled  at  this  unusual  sort  of  door 
-still  more,  when  you  hear,  what  your  eyes  confirm,  that  these 
mderous  slabs  are  the  original  doors  of  the  tomb,  still  working 
^  their  hinges  as  when  they  were  first  raised,  some  twenty  and 
td  centuries  since.  Hinges,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  none ; 
c^  the  doors  have  one  side  lengthened  into  a  pivot  above  and 
low,  which  pivots  work  in  sockets  made  in  the  stone  lintel  and 
t^shold ;  just  as  in  the  early  gateways  of  Etruscan  cities,^  and 

doors  were  hung  in  the  middle  ages — ^those  of  the  Alhambra 
*  instance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  these 
ors ;  it  is  manifest  in  their  very  arrangement ;  for  the  lintel  is 
^uge  mass  of  rock  buried  beneath  a  weight  of  superincumbent 
Hh;  and  must  have  been  laid  after  the  slabs  were  in  their 
ices;  and  it  is  obvious  that  none  but  those  who  committed 

'  Ut  tupra,  p.  145. 
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their  treasures  to  this  sepulchre,  would  have  taken  so  muc^F~^ 
labour  to  preserve  them.'  This  was  not  a  common  mode  ocrr*.  ( 
closing  the  tomb,  which  was  generally  done  with  one  or  mor-t*-^, 
slabs  of  rock,  often  fitted  to  the  doorway,  and  sometimes  adome;^^,^, 
with  reliefe,  as  in  the  Grotta  delle  Inscrizioni  at  Tarquinii. 


■  cutrcciai,  catusi. 


Just  outside  the  door  a  small  chamber  opens  on  either  htL***7 
probably  for  the  freedmen  or  slaves  of  the  family.     The  to*" 
itself  has  three  chambers,  two  only  decorated  with  paintings,  *^ 
third  unfinished.     The  first  is  the  largest,*  and  has  a  doorway'    *** 
the  centre  of  two  of  its  walls,  opening  into  the  other  chambe*^  ' 
but  on  the  third  wall  is  a  false  door  recessed  and  painted 
correspond,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Tarquinii  just  mentioned.     All  *J'* 
doors,  true  or  false,  narrow  upwards,  and  have  the  usual  Etnis^^**^ 

*  This  andcDt  doorvftj  u  ihovn  in  ths  '  Ths  dimenrioiu  of  tbU  chunbcr       ^^ 

•bore  wtodcnl.     The  deot  i«  i  ft.  4  in.  about  1*  feet  by  10  ;  the  bci^t  ta^ 

hieb,  uiit  eacb  leaf  or  flap  ii  Kbont  13  cornice  is  S  f t.  S  in.,  and  ■boot  7  fL  "^--^ 

incbca  vide,  and  Dcarlj  S  thick.   The  depth  to  ths  central   beun,  wbidi  mu  t^^**^ 

of  the  atchitrare  ia  16  inchei.     The  iron  lenelj.     The  tomb  facci  the  nnth. 
baodlei  an  a  modern  addition. 
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mouldings  marked  in  colour.     The  ceilings  are  not  carved  into 
rafters  as  usual  on  other  sites,  but  coffered  in  concentric  squares 
and  oblongs  recessed,  as  in  the  Grotta  Cardinale  at  Tarquinii, 
'  and  painted  black  and  red. 

The  paintings  do  not  stand  out  forcibly,  though  on  a  white 
ground.*    Beyond  this,  the  walls  have  undergone  no  other  pre- 
paration than  smoothing.     The  rock  is  a  sort  of  sandstone,  which 
ndll  not  take  a  very  fine  surface,  and  therefore  hardly  allows  of  a 
Jiigh  finish  or  of  much  force  of  colour. 

The  figures  are  in  a  band  about  twenty-two  inches  deep,  which 
sxTETOunds   the   chamber  as   a  frieze.     They  are   twenty-six  in 
niunber,  and  are  divided  into  two  subjects,  banquets  and  games, 
bot^h  having  a  funereal  reference.     On  the  portion  of  the  frieze 
ia.olng  3^ou  as  you  enter,  are  the  palsestric  games.     To  the  right 
oF  t;he  central  door  is  a  race  of  three  bigce.     The  charioteers  are 
dx-essed  in  white  skull-caps  and  tunics,  and  the  reins  as  usual  are 
I>3^sed  round  their  bodies.     The  horses  are  of  meagre  forms,  and 
^3<^Ii  pair  is  black  and  red,  and  red  and  black,  alternately,  the 
^■*^<i  horses  having  black  hoofs  and  blue  tails ;  the  black  have  blue 
l^oofs.     By  the  side  of  each  chariot  is  a  tree,  or  what  in  the  con- 
"^^utional  system  of  the  Etruscans  was  intended  to  represent  such, 
"tliough  to  our  eyes  it  is  more  like  a  tall  buUi-ush,  or  a  paddle 
^tinck  into  the  ground,  the  stick  being  painted  red,  and  the  blade 
f^^ght  blue.     Such  trees  may  be  intended  for  cypresses,  either 
^^troduced  as  sepulchral   emblems — cupressi  funebres,  or  more 
P^'obably  to  mark  the  goal  in  the  circus — metas  imitata  cupressus.^ 
^^he  action  of  both  men  and  horses  is  natural  and  easy;  the 
*^tter   especially,   though  with  native   pecuUarities,   have   more 
spirit  and  freedom  than  any  of  those  in  the  painted  tombs  of 
Tarquinii.*     The  foremost   chariot  in  this  race  is   represented 
Passing  the  goal,  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.     A 
^^g>  spotted  black  and  white,  is  chained  to  a  peg  beneath  the 
^litral  biga. 

To  the  left  of  the  central  door,  are  represented  the  games  on 
foot.  First  is  a  pair  of  wrestlers,  or  it  may  be  tumblers,  for  one 
^  inverted,  with  his  heels  in  the  air  and  his  body  resting  on  the 
^houldei's  of  the  other,  who  is  kneeling  on  one  knee.^     They 

Tbis    chamber  is  peculiar  in    being  '  The  whole  race-scene  is  rery  like  one 

^^^&ed.    In  meet  of  the  tombs  of  Chiusi,  on  a  relief  in  the  Mnseo  Casuccini ;  but 

|f^  eolouiB  are  laid  on  no  other  ground  the  latter  is  more  stiff  and  archaic,  and 

r^^  the  natural  rock,  which  is  of  a  yd-  the  chariots  are  triga  instead  of  bi(/cB, 
^^^  gity  hue.  *"  For  illustrations  of  Etruscan  tumblers 

*  Orid.  Met  X.  106.     Plin.  XVI.  60.  see  Micali,  Itai.  av.  Bom.  tar.  LVI. 
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strongly  resemble  certain  figures  in  the  painted  tombs  of  Egjptt^ 
A  padotribes  in  blue  pallium,  and  holding  a  wand,  stands  by 
direct  the  sport.     Next,  a  naked  man,  whose  attitude  may  remino 
you  of  the  celebrated  dancing  Faun  at  Naples,  is  boxing  with 
imaginary  opponent,®  to  the  sound  of  the  double-pipes  played  V 
a  boy  behind  him.     A  woman  follows,  dancing  to  the  same  musio 
and  to  the  castanets  which  she  rattles  herself.     Her  flesh  is  of 
same  red  hue  as  that  of  the  men  around  her.     She  is  draped  wit^ 
red  bodice,  yellow  transparent  gown,  and  a  white  chlamys  or  scar 
on  her  shoulders,  and  wears  red  sandals;  and  in  attitude  as  well  a 
costume  is  very  like  the  dancing-girls  in  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii:^ 
She  is  followed  by  another  svbulo ;  and  then  by  a  naked  youi 
with  crested  Greek  helmet,  round  shield,  and  wavy  spear,  leapuKi^ 
from  the  earth  as  if  practising  an   armed  dance,  such  as  xT 
ancients  were  accustomed  to  perform.^     The  last  figure  is  a  nak 
man,  exercising  himself  with  halteres,  or,  in  plain  English,  usir 
the  dumb-bells,  which,  with  the  ancients,  served  the  same  purp 
as  with  us.^ 


*  ThiB  figure  seems  at  first  to  bo  beating 
notbing  but  tbe  air  with  his  hands,  and 
time  with  his  feet ;  but  that  he  is  a  pugilist 
is  rendered  evident  by  a  precisely  similar 
figure  in  the  Deposito  de*  Dei,  who  has  an 
opponent.  He  has  no  cetttu,  though  one 
fist  is  closed.     Mus.  Chius.  tav.  182. 

•  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  801,  319,  320. 

^  This  figure  has  been  taken  for  that  of 
a  woman,  on  account  of  the  flesh  being  of  a 
rather  paler  hue  than  that  of  the  athletes 
around  it.  Ann.  Inst.  1851,  p.  259.  But 
the  colour  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of 
the  young  male  figures  in  the  same  tomb  ; 
the  figure  is  moreover  decidedly  manly  in 
form  ;  and  there  is  no  instance  known  of  a 
naked  female  taking  part  in  the  funeral 
games  represented  on  Etruscan  monuments ; 
especially  at  the  comparatively  late  period 
to  which  the  paintings  in  this  tomb  must 
be  referred,  although  on  Qreek  vases 
women  arc  sometimes  represented  per- 
forming tbe  Pyrrhic  dance,  naked,  as  ex- 
emplified by  DorcA  and  Selenice  on  a  hydria 
in  the  Etruscan  Museum  at  Florence,  see 
p.  82  of  this  volume.  But  as  Athensus 
(XIV.  28,  29)  informs  us  that  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  was  performed  by  armed  boys,  and 
that  at  Sparta,  where  alone  in  his  day,  the 
dance  was  kept  up,  all  boys  above  five 
years  old  were  taught  to  dance  it,  as  it  was 
practised   in  preparation  for  war,  we  are 


authorised  to  believe  that   when  woi 
were  represented  as  i>erformer8  it 


B<1 


have  been  in  burlesque.     The  probab 
then  is  that  the  pyrrhichUUs  depii 
this  tomb  was  intended  for  a  male. 

That  the  Etruscans  had  armed  daoi 
proved,  not  only  by  their  painted  to 
but  by  other  monuments,  t.g.  a  silver 
vessel  in  very  archaic  style  found  at  Ch 
Dempster,  L  tab.  78  ;  Inghir.  Mon. 
m.  tav.  19.  Mailer  (Etmsk.  IV.  1,  ^^  )  » 
of  opinion  that  the  Etruscan  huArv^  -^cm, 
who  formed  an  essential  part  of  ^*"* 
pageantry  of  the  circus,  danced 
because  they  are  compared  by  Val& 
Maximus  (II.  4,  3)  to  the  Curetes. 
the  armed  dances  of  the  S&lii  in  honov-^' 
Man,  which  according  to  one  tradi 
(Serv.  ad  JEn.  VIII.  285)  were  of  Veien 
institution,  Miiller  would  refer  to  an 
can  origin.  The  figure,  however,  in 
painted  tomb  can  have  no  relation  Up 
Salii,  who,  as  described  by  Plutarch  (N 
danced  in  purple  robes,  with  brass 
helmets,  swords,  and  brass  bucklers 
peculiar  form,  which  are  represented 
singular  Etruscan  gem  in  the  Uffisj 
at  Florence,  where  the  Salii  are 
ancilia  in  procession.     Ut  tupra,  p.  8' 

a  Mart  VII.  67,  5- 

gravesque  drauds 
Halteras  facili  rotat  laoerto — 
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Half  of  the  fiieze  in  this  chamber  being  devoted  to  games,  the 
other  half  is  pictured  with  the  banquet.  Here  are  five  couches, 
each  beaiing  a  pair  of  figures,  all  males,  young  and  beardless, 
half-draped,  and  crowned  with  blue  chaplets.  The  absence  of 
the  fair  sex  shows  this  to  be  a  symposium,  or  drinking-bout. 
The  gestures  of  the  revellers,  animated  and  varied,  betray  the 
exhilarating  influence  of  the  rosy  god.  One  holds  a  chaplet, 
another  a  flower,  a  third  a  branch,  apparently  of  myrtle,  and 
several  have  patera,  which  the  slaves  are  hastening  to  replenish. 
The  whole  goes  forwai'd  to  the  music  of  the  double-pipes.  Each 
youth  lies  under  a  separate  coverlet,  and  the  colours  of  the  cloths 
are  contrasted  with  each  other,  and  with  their  own  borders. 
The  couches  themselves  are  draped  with  white,  spotted  with 
black  crosses.  Beneath  each  is  the  usual  hypopodium,  or  foot- 
stool, here  resting  on  lions*  paws.  At  one  end  of  the  scene 
stands  a  tripod  with  a  large  triple  lebes,  or  basin,  of  red  earth, 
either  a  wine-cooler,  or  containing  the  beverage,  mixed  to  the 
palates  of  the  revellers ;  ^  and  a  naked  slave  is  busied  at  it,  re- 
plenishing wine-jugs.  A  second  figure,  who,  with  arm  uplifted, 
is  giving  the  slave  directions — '*  Deprome,  o  Thaliurche, 
"pnerum  diotdf" — is  evidently  the  butler;  and  the  patera 
suspended  on  the  wall  marks  this  corner  as  his  pantr3% 
Should  curiosity  be  excited  as  to  the  costume  of  butlers 
IB  Italy  some  two  or  three-and-twenty  centuries  since, 
I  must  reply  that  this  Etruscan  worthy  is  '*in  leathers," 
as  the  Spaniards  say,  though  not  in  buff,  chamois,  or 
cordovan. 

One  of  the  slaves  in  this  scene  holds  a  cullender, 
^ith  a  handle  bent  into  a  hook,  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
pension on  the  rim  of  the  wine-vessel.  This  is  the 
^thmos,  hylister,  or  eolum,  for  straining  the  wine  into 
^^^  cup,  and  was  generally  of  bronze.  The  simpidiim,  or  ladle, 
nearly  resembled  it  in  form,  the  bowl  being  at  right  angles  with 


SIXPULUM. 


cf.  XXV.  49 ;  Jiiv.  Sat.  VI.  421 ;  Seneca, 
^J«t.  XV.  4;  LVI.  ;  Pollux,  X.  c.  17. 
f**^*ca  says  they  were  of  lead.     They  are 

^'^  painted  blue,  probably  to  represent 
*'**    metal.      Those  represented   in   this 

""^^  are  nearly  of  the  form  now  in  use, 


but 


^n  the  painted  vases,  as  on  some  in  the 


5***»h  Museum,  they  are  represented  flat, 

'tti  oral  form,  with  a  hole  for  the  inser- 

^^^  of  the  fingers  (Bull.  Inst.  1836,  p.  2ft), 

**  ^ey  are  described  by  Pausanias  (V.  26, 3) 


who  says  they  are  grasped  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  shield. 

°  This  basin  seems  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  kraUVf  or  ordinary  mixing-bowl.  A 
similar  tripod  with  basins  is  shown  on  a 
bas-relief  from  Chiusi,  representing  the 
funeral  feast  and  dances,  in  yery  archaic 
style  (Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  140,  tar.  23) ; 
and  also  on  a  singular  sarcophagus  dis- 
coYered  at  Perugia.  Mon.  Ined.  Inst  IV. 
tav.  32. 
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the  handles,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Such  slmpula, 
of  bronze,  are  occasionally  found  in  Etruscan  tombs.  The 
handle  often  terminates  in  a  swan*s  head  and  neck. 

The  inner  chamber  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  with  a  bench  of 
rock  on  two  sides.  It  has  also  a  frieze  of  figures,  here  only  foiu^ 
teen  inches  high — a  chorus  of  youths,  fourteen  in  all ;  one  with  a 
patera,  another  with  a  chaplet,  a  third  has  the  double-pipes,  and 
a  fourth  a  l3Te,  by  which  to  regulate  the  dance.  All  are  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  light  cldamys  on  their  shoulders,  or  round 
the  waist.^ 

The  natural  interpretation  of  these  scenes  is  that  they  repre- 
sent the  fimeral  rites  of  the  Etruscans.  Though  some  antiquaries 
have  attached  a  symbolical  meaning  to  them,  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  represent  the  feasting,  music,,  dances,  and 
palaestric  games,  actually  held  in  honour  of  the  dead.^  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  at  once  descriptive  and  symbolical. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  hold  his  own 
opinion. 

The  figures  in  these  paintings  are  generally  outlined  with 
black  or  red.  The  colours  are  hardly  so  well  preserved  as  in 
those  of  Tarquinii ;  the  blues  and  whites  are  the  most  vivid. 
Yet  all  have  been  seriously  injured.     Let  the  visitor  have  a  care 


^  This  ehlamys  may  be  introduced  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  colour  ;  as  it  Taries — 
red,  black,  blue,  and  white,  in  succession. 
For  yariety's  sake  also,  these  figures  are 
made  to  alternate  with  trees,  all  painted 
black,  both  stems  and  foliage,  and  not 
paddle-shaped,  like  those  in  the  outer 
chamber,  but  branching  out  with  more 
nature  and  freedom  than  usual  in  Struscan 
tombs.  Some  of  these  figures  are  painted 
red,  others  are  merely  sketched  on  the 
wall,  with  black  or  red  outlines — carbone 
aut  rubric&  picti.  All  have  been  carelessly 
scratched  in  before  being  coloured ;  and 
the  artist  has  not  always  adhered  to  his 
outline,  which  in  some  cases  has  evidently 
been  retouched. 

*  I  may  add  to  what  has  been  stated 
elsewhere  (Vol  I.  pp.  323,  874),  that 
Inghinuni  regards  such  scenes  as  "an 
apotheosis  of  Tirtuous  souls" — t.  e.,  that 
the  figures  in  these  scenes  do  not  represent 
the  surriyors,  thus  expressing  their  sorrow 
for  the  dead,  but  symbolise  the  souls  of  the 
departed,   depicted  in  the  enjoyment  of 


sensual  pleasures,  because  the  ancients  ^ 
no  other  way  of  representing  the  delight! 
of  Elysium.  In  truth,  some  of  them  con- 
sidered that  the  highest  rewards  the  gods 
could  bestow  on  the  yirtuous  in  sooilitf 
life  was  an  eternity  of  intoxiestioB' 
Musieus,  ap.  Pkt.  Repub.  II.  p.  863,  ei 
Steph.  Inghirami  thinks  such  an  inter- 
pretation the  more  ajipropriate  to  tltf 
scenes  in  this  tomb,  because  the  nsd 
tables  for  food  being  wanting,  the  figsRS 
are  drinking,  not  eating  ;  and  souls  in  blifl 
would  be  serred  with  nectar  alone.  Ann* 
Inst.  1835,  p.  22.  But  this  differeaec 
merely  indicates  a  drinking-bout  instesdot 
a  regular  meal— a  sj^poswn,  not  a  detpM** 
In  either  case  it  may  be  a  funeral  feast,  in 
its  late,  rather  than  early  stage.  In  tbe 
trees  of  the  dancing-scene  in  the  inner 
chamber,  he  sees  the  **  fortunata  Bemori, 
and  the  "luci  opaci"  of  the  EIjm» 
regions  (Virg.  ^.n.  VI.  639,  673),  v^ 
further  quotes  Virgil  (Jin.  VL  647)  *» 
proTe  the  orthodoxy  of  the  lyre  ia  ^ 
scene. 
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moves  through  these  tombs.  The  medium,  whatever  it 
srith  which  the  colours  were  laid  on,  having  perished  after 
iny  ages,  they  now  remain  in  mere  powder  on  the  walls,  and 
)e  effaced  by  a  touch  of  the  finger,  or  by  the  sweep  of  a 
mt. 

ese  paintings  have  no  chiaroscuro,  no  perspective,  no  fore- 
3ning;  the  faces  are  always  in  profile;  the  figures  some- 
unnaturally  elongated ;  the  limbs  clumsy  ;  the  attitudes  in 
cases  rigid ;  the  drapery  arranged  in  stiff,  regular  folds — 
Ltures  of  archaic  character.  Yet  the  eyes  are  in  profile,  the 
are  not  distinguished  by  their  colour,  and  there  are  more 
Lud  power  than  are  usually  found  in  connection  with  such 
of  antiquity.  The}'  evidently  show  the  influence  of  Greek 
ad  are  of  later  date  than  any  of  the  other  tomb-paintings  of 
i,  yet  can  hardly  belong  to  the  period  of  Roman  domina- 
still  less  can  they  be  referred,  as  Inghirami  opines,  to  the 
ence  of  art.^ 

is  tomb  was  discovered  in  May  1833,  by  accident,  While 
Lg  "  bonifications  "  to  the  soil.  It  had  been  rifled  in  past 
for  nothing  but  fragments  of  pottery  and  urns  was  found 
iit.7 


1.  Inst.  1835,  p.  26.  Br.  Brann 
Dfli.  1866,  p.  428)  designates  the 
character  of  the  paintings  in  this 
}  "the  decadence  of  archaicism.'* 
admitting .  the  simplicity  of  the 
he  pronounces  it  to  be  wanting  in 
r,  preciBion,  and  energy,  and  re- 
tiat  the  seyerity,  which  characterises 
lie  art,  is  here  entirely  lost,  with- 
Dg  replaced  by  the  more  elevated 
i  of  free  art ;  bat  that  instead  of  it 
)  a  certain  softness,  which  in  the 
lomies  fluctuates  between  pure 
and  decided  realism.  Dr.  Helbig 
in.  Inst.  1863,  p.  357)  points  out  a 
resemblance  among  the  heads,  as 
types  had  been  employed  in  the 
itation    of   figures    of    eyety    day 

Etnitions  of  the  scenes  in  this  tomb 
Q  in  the  Museo  Chiusino,  tay.  181- 
'or  farther  notices  see  Ann.  Inst, 
ip.  19  et  Hq. — Inghirami  ;  Ann. 
p.  255-267. — Brunn  ;  Mon.  Inst. 
32-34;  Micali,  Mon.   Ined.  tay. 

tinted  tomb,  very  like  that  just 


described,  was  opened  as  long  since  as 
1734,  in  a  hill  near  Foggio  MontoUi,  about 
a  mile  from  Chiosi.  It  has  been  long 
reclosed,  but  a  record  of  it  is  preserved  by 
Gori  (Mus.  Etrus.  III.  pp.  84-7.  cl.  II. 
tay.  6),  who  shows  us  a  pair  of  wresUera 
in  tho  same  singular  positions— a  pair  of 
pugilists,  with  an  oil-pot  on  a  column  hard 
by — the  agonothete  with  his  rod,  and  with 
a  tutulu8f  or  high-peaked  cap— a  tubtdo 
with  double-pipes — a  bearded  dwarf — a 
charioteer  in  his  hiffct,  followed  by  a  man 
with  a  palm-branch  in  token  of  victory — 
a  recumbent  figure  with  a  patera,  to  indicate 
the  banquet,  though  Gori  takes  it  for  the 
soul  of  the  deceased — and  two  men,  with 
rods  and  something  twisted  round  them, 
which  seems  to  be  a  serpent,  as  in  the 
Grotta  delle  Bighe  of  Cometo  ;  but  Gk)ri 
takes  these  figures  to  be  centurions  with 
their  viU8,  Other  figures  of  huntsmen, 
dogs,  and  wild  beasts,  all  prostrate  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood,  together  with  two  other 
chariots,  were  seen  in  this  tomb  when  first 
opened,  but  they  soon  faded  from  ita 
walls. 
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Deposito  de'  Dei. 

On  the  opposite  site  of  Chiusi,  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
tomb  just  described,  was  another  with  paintings  so  strildngly 
similar,  that  on  entering  you  were  ready  to  abuse  your  guide  for 
leading  you  back  to  what  you  had  already  seen.  The  resem- 
blance was  not  only  in  subject,  mode  of  treatment,  and  style  of 
art,  but  individual  figures  were  almost  identical,  affording  con- 
vincing proof  that  this  tomb  and  the  Tomba  del  CoUe  Casuccini 
were  decorated  by  the  same  hand.  Even  in  the  plan,  Dumber, 
and  arrangements  of  the  chambers,  these  sepulchres  exactly 
corresponded.  Unfortunately  the  Deposito  de'  Dei  had  suffered 
so  much  injury ;  the  smface  of  the  wall  had  flaked  off  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  was  considered  useless  to  continue  to  keep  it 
under  lock  and  key,  and  it  was  accordingly  closed  a  few  years 
since,  and  the  urns  it  contained  were  transferred  to  the  Museo 
Civico  of  Chiusi.  A  description  of  this  tomb,  as  it  was,  is  given 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter,  Note  I. 

DEPosrro  delle  Moxache. 

Not  far  from  the  sepulchre  de*  Dei,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Chiusi,  to  the  north-west,  in  a  hollow,  called  Val 
d'Acqua,  was  the  "Tomb  of  the  Nuns,"  so  called,  not  from 
containing  the  ashes  of  ancient  religious  virgins — ^Etniscau 
civilisation,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  never  having  encomnged 
voluntary  celibacy  in  either  sex — but  from  being  in  the  grounds 
of  the  nimneiy  of  Santo  Stefano.  It  was  a  vaulted  chamber  of 
small  size,  rudely  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and  unpainted ;  pos- 
sessing no  interest  beyond  the  preservation  of  its  monumentSr 
just  as  they  were  discovered — two  sarcophagi,  for  unbumt  bodies, 
and  a  number  of  cinerary  urns,  of  alabaster  and  travertine ;  bat 
these  have  all  either  been  sold,  or  transferred  to  the  Etruscan 
Museum  at  Florence,  and  the  tomb  is  now  reclosed. 

These  sepulchral  monuments  proved,  by  the  epitaphs  ther 
bore,  that  this  sepulchi*e  belonged  to  the  family  of  "  Umrana." 
This  is  an  interesting  fact,  for  in  this  word  we  recognise  the 
name  of  Umbria ;  and  it  is  confirmatory  of  the  historical  record 
of  the  early  relations  between  that  country  and  this  city  of 
Clusium.® 

This  tomb  was  discovered  in  1826,  by  some  clairvoyant  peasant, 

"  The  last  syllable  of  Umrana  is  but  the  Vipina.  From  the  known  relation  bekve^^ 
usual  angmentative,  as  from  Titi  is  formed  Comars  or  Clnaiom,  and  the  Gameries  (S. 
Titine,  from  Pampu,  Pumponi,  from  Vipi,       Umbria  {tUwpra,  p.  292),  we  mii^t  expect 
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earning  that  he  had  found  a  sepulchre  on  this  spot.  But 
33  much  of  the  marvellous  when  it  is  recollected  that 
y  of  tombs  around  Chiusi  is  of  every-day  occurrence ; 
»urhood  being  so  full  of  them,  that  on  any  spot  a  man 
jt,  he  would  probably  meet  with  traces  of  ancient 
But  such  is  "the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of"  in 
3  the  lower  orders  place  implicit  faith  in  them,  and 
thsayers  and  somnipatent  books  for  the  intei*pretation 
n  lottery  matters,  dreams  are  the  Italian's  oracles, 
ihasing  a  ticket  he  tries  to  dream  of  ''btumi  numeri; " 
nbers  enter  into  his  visions,  the  circumstances  of  the 
rmine  its  character,  and  the  phantasmagoria  of  his 
lours  are  translated  into  numerals. 


a  tomb  was  opened  at  the  Colle,  near  the  Tenuta 
which  had  figures  painted  on  its  walls.  It  was  a 
hev  of  small  size,  closed,  instead  of  a  door,  with  three 
two  of  which  bore  Etruscan  inscriptions.  On  each 
'  the  tomb  was  painted  in  black,  whether  merely  in 
>es  not  appear  from  the  description  we  have  of  them, 
one  side  a  man,  on  the  opposite,  a  woman,  holding  a 
which  she  seemed  to  be  poming  a  libation.  Near  her 
I  bird,  apparently  a  crow.  The  male  figui-e  stood  in 
f  an  Etruscan  inscription  of  four  lines — the  epitaph, 
of  the  man  depicted  on  the  wall,  which  corresponded 
scription  on  one  of  the  tiles,  and  also  with  that  on  a 
1  in  the  tomb,  which  probably  contained  the  ashes  of 
lan.  A  similar  agreement  existed  between  the  inscrip- 
d  to  the  female  figure  on  the  wall,  that  on  the  other 
iiich  the  entrance  was  closed,  and  one  on  a  second 
1.  The  inscriptions  seemed  to  mark  the  figures  as 
fe,  he  being  of  the  famil}^  of  "  Tiuza,'*  she  of  that  of 
(Herminius).     The  tomb  is  now  closed.® 

>f  that  connection  in  the  epitaphs  the  names  are  coupled  together — 

8,  which,  among  the  EtruB-  "Phastia  Umranei  Cumerunasa" — which, 

other  nations,  were  often  divested  of  the  adventitious  tenuinations, 

gions,  citiM,  rivers,  &c.  ;  would  be — Umra  Cumere.     On  an  urn  in 

y  of  a  family-name  of  this  the  Museo  Casuccini  the  very  word  Umbria, 

ii£i  is  corroborative  of  the  expressed  as  well  as  it  can  be  in  the  Etrus- 

.     It  may  be  further  ob-  can,  which  has  no  B,  occurs  as  a  family 

appellation  lavy  (IX.  36)  name — ''Larthia  Umria  Puia." 

foreign    kindred    of  the  ^  Conestabile,    Bull    Inst.    1866,    pp. 

imertes  Umbri,"  has   its  193-9. 
is  tomb,  for  in  one  of  the 
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Not  far  from  the  Tomba  del  Colle  Casuccini,  and  to  the  east  oi 
Chiusi,  was  a  sepulchre  called  Tomba  del  Postino,  from  its  pro — 
prietor,  the  postmaster  of  the  town,  but  it  is  now  reclosed. 
contained  seven  chambers,  full  of  urns,  the  fruit  of  excavatioiBL^ 
made  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  have  now  been  transferred 
the  Museo  Civico.     In  the  cliff  hard  by  have  been  discover 
many  urns  in  niches,  covered  with  tiles. 

Near  this,  a  tomb  was  discovered  in  1837,  having  two  figur 
of  the  Etruscan  Charun,  as  large  as  life,  sculptured  in  high  rel 
in  the  doorway,  and  armed  with  hammers  as  if  to  guard  the 
pulchre   against  violation.     Unfortunately  this   tomb  has  be 
reclosed.^ 

Tomba  della  Scimia. 

In  the  Poggio  Renzo,  or  La  Pellegrina,  an  oak-covered 
about  a  mile  from  Chiusi  to  the  north-east,  a  tomb  was  discove: 
in  March,  1846,  by  Signor  Fran9ois,  which  was  decorated 
X^aintings  of  very  early  date,  and  singular  interest.    It  is  generi 
designated  the  "  Monkey-Tomb." 

This  sepulchre  since  its  discovery  has  been  reopened  and 
closed  twice,  but  in  1876,  I  found  it  still  preserved  under  L^^<^^ 
and  key.  In  form  and  arrangement  it  bears  a  resemblance  ^^ 
the  other  painted  tombs,  but  has  four  chambers,  all  surroua^^ 
by  rock-hewn  benches,  carved  to   resemble  banqueting-coucfc».^s. 

The  central  chamber  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  figures,  thiJty 
inches  liigh,  representing  pahestric  games.     The  only  spect^'tor 
is  a  lady,  with  a  red  mantle  on  her  head,  sitting  beneath     ^^ 
shade  of  an  umbrella,  just  like  those  of  modem  times,  and  ind-X^^' 
tive,  it  is  probable,  of  her  rank  and  dignity.^     Her  foot-stool  ^^ 

'  Ann.  Inst  1837,  2,  p.  258.  reliefs  from  the  ruins  of  Kineveh,  an<l  ^ 

^  Braun  takes  this  lady  to  represent  the  coast  of  Lycia,  now  in  the  British  Ma90<"°f 

spectators    in    general.       Umbrellas    and  satisfactorily  attest.     So  also  Persian  kisj*     f 

parasols — sliadeut — be  it  remembered,  are  are  rex)re8ented  in  the  reliefs  of  Fenep<^ 

iUB  old  as  the  sun  and  rain.     Though  of  The  proudest  trophy  of  the  Gallic  anstf  ^     ' 

comparatively    modem    introduction    into  Africa  was  the  umbrella  of  Abd-el-Eader^ 

England,   they  were   weli-known    in  the  till  he  himself  shared  its  fate ;  thoagb  ^     ' 

•olden  time.     In  the  East  the  umbrella  has  was  soon  avenged  by  his  victor  being  can- 

been  used  from  time  immemorial,  though  pelled  to  abandon  his  in  a  far  igooUer     f 

^ieily  by  the  great ;    and  proud  is  the  manner.      Umbrellas  preserved  the  oob*    , 

•oriental  despot  who    can    style    himself,  plezion  of  "  the  fair-cheeked  *' Helen,  •"^ 

**  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  Lord  sheltered  many  a  fair  one  of  Qreeoe  tf^   > 

oi  the    Umbrella."      Assyrian    monarchs  Borne  from  Phoebus*  gaze,   as  m  k*'^ 

;stood  beneath  its  shade  while  receiving  from    ancient     vases,     bas-reliefs,    ^  i 

homage  from  their  vanquished  foes ;  and  paintings.     An  umbrella  was  introdacea 

Lycian  princes  sat  under  such  shelter  while  into  the  only  Greek  painted  tomb,  of  vbick  t 


directing  the  siege  of  a  hostile  city  ;  as  the      we  have  record,  at  Tiitaa  in  Aebatr  ^^ 

i 


I 
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•ked  with  a  pair  of  eyes,  like  so  many  of  the  painted  vases, 
front  of  her  is  a  decorated  inclosure,  probably  intended  to 
resent  the  orchestra,  within  which  stands  a  subiilo  blowing  his 
^s  for  her  amusement ;  and  outside  stands  a  woman,  in  yellow 
:et  and  red  gown  and  with  a  string  of  large  brown  beads 
;sed  on  her  bosom,  as  the  she-demons  wear  their  bands,  who 
Lnces  a  lighted  caitdelabruin  on  her  head.  There  are  other 
sicians  also — a  minstrel  with  his  lyre,  and  a  trumpeter  with 
3ng  horn,  of  the  peculiar  litum-^e  form,  which  was  an 
uscan  invention.* 

'here  is  also  a  race  of  three  biga,  so  often  represented  in 
se  painted  tombs  of  Chiusi,  and  the  brabeutes  or  umpire 
ids  in  front  ready  to  bestow  a  palm-branch  on  the  victor, 
ier  the  horses'  feet  lie  bundles  in  net-work,  which  may  be 
nded  for  skins  of  oil,  the  usual  prizes  in  such  contests,  often 
oduced  into  representations  of  ancient  chariot-races  ;  though 
3  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  obstacles  of  some  sort,  thrown 
posely  under  the  chariots  in  order  to  upset  them, — fair  play  on 
turf  being  no  better  understood  in  those  early  days  than  at 
jent, — ^and  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  figm*e  of  a  boy  behind 
horses  in  the  foremost  biga,  who  appears  to  be  setting  a  large 
at  them  to  make  them  swerve  from  their  course.  In  other 
s  of  the  chamber  are  two  other  pairs  of  horses— one  ridden 
I  groom,  the  other  by  a  man  with  a  javelin  and  by  a  boy  with 
3W — the  riders  in  both  instances  being  seated  sideways,  as 
;emen  are  often  represented  on  Etruscan  monuments.  See 
woodcut  at  p.  833.*  The  steeds  are  black,  red,  or  white, 
although  not  of  perfect  forms,  are  not  deficient  in  spirit. 


kQias  (VII.  22,  6)  describeR  a  beauiifal 
;  lady  sitting  on  an  iroiy  throne,  as 
bed  on  its  walls,  sheltered  by  an 
ella  held  by  a  maid -servant  over 
lead.  Umbrellas  were  borne  by  the 
as  well  as  by  the  Maids  of  Athens  in 
lys  of  Pericles  (Aristoph.  Equit.  1348 ; 
aoph.  828,  829 ;  Ayes,  1508,  1550)  ; 
Roman  gallants  were  wont  to  prove 
devotion  by  holding  them  over  their 
esses.  Ovid.  Art.  Amat.  II.  209. 
Urt.  XI.  ep.  73.  In  this  tomb  of 
n  we  have  proof  that  they  were  used 
raiia  also.  Tet  though  an  nmbrella 
shadowed  the  rich  cheek  of  Cleopatra, 
loftened  the  glow  of  Aspasia's  charms, 
adon,  the  centre  of  modem  civilisation, 
I  centniy  since,  Jonas  Hanway  was  ridi- 


culed for  carrying  one  through  the  streets. 

>  This  is  not  the  circular  trumpet  or 
comu  represented  in  the  Tomba  Gk)lini, 
at  Orvieto  (tU  supra,  p.  55),  and  on  the 
urns  of  Volterra  (p.  188),  but  it  is  curved 
at  the  end  like  a  pedum,  or  lituus  ;  and  is 
of  that  description  designated  by  the  latter 
name.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  333.  The  curved 
part  is  supported  by  cross  bars,  and  at  the 
extremity  is  a  ring  for  suspension. 

*  Braun  took  this  peculiar  position  in 
which  horsemen  are  depicted  in  Etruscan 
tombs  to  indicate  their  great  agility  and  skill 
in  horsemanship —that  like  the  Numidians 
in  battle,  or  the  desuUoreM  of  the  Boman 
circus,  they  could  ride  a  pair  of  horses,  and 
spring  from  one  to  the  other  at  pleasure. 
Liv.  XXIII.  29 ;  cl  Suet.  Cies.  39. 
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On  one  of 
side  walls  are  ^  & 
pair  of  n&kv  ^ed 
pugilists,  boxiBT  __jig 
with  the  cesti-^Kni,, 
holding  one  ha—  ^^ 
open  for  defend  ^.ce, 
the  other  clo^^sed 
for  attack ;  th__  eir 
_j      robes  on  a  st    ^«x)l 

0  between  them  _ — 

1  A  Pyrrhic  d^^ajo- 
^  cer,  in  yelK^ow 
3      armour  —  h&1xx>, 

ciurasB,  grea^s-es, 
■^      Argolic     shield, 
3      and  wavy  -KBkjnd, 
i      with    which        he 
g      seems  to  be  starit- 
T      ing   his   shier W." 
§     his  helmet     1»bs 
£      the     two     long 
Q      cockades,  so  oft" 
3      en     represeo**'' 
rf     onpaintedyas*^' 
g     —A     naked      ^^ 
I     gure,  who  Be^toa 
I      to     have     been 
g      hurling    a   looS 
g-     straight      laxJC*' 
a      having  a  loop*^ 
5      cord  attached  *^ 
^      it,   is    taking    * 
flask    of   oil    *>' 
wine  from  a  b*>? ' 
who  also  earn** 
a     bough, 
dwarf     with      ^ 
black  beard,  b"** 
wearing  a  («**' 
ItM  and  chaple*' 
is  teaching  *^^ 


TOMB    OF    THE    MONKEY. 
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Dwarfs  and  monkeys  are  associated  in  our  minds;  and  so 
apparently  in  those  of  the  Etruscans.  Here,  amid  the  athletat 
sits  an  ape  chained  to  the  stump  of  a  tree,  from  which  new 
branches  are  sprouting.  He  has  no  apparent  relation  to  the 
scene,  and  it  may  be  that,  like  the  dwarfs,  he  is  introduced  to 
fill  an  awkward  space  under  the  projecting  lintel  of  a  door.^ 

All  the  figures  on  this  wall  are  shown  in  the  woodcut  on 
page  888. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  mediaeval  character 
of  much  of  this  scene.  It  requires  no  great  exercise  of  the 
imagination  to  see  a  castle-yard  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  There 
is  the  warder  with  his  horn,  the  minstrel  with  his  lyre,  the 
knight  in  armour,  the  nun  with  her  rosaiy,  the  dwarfs  and 
monkey — and  even  some  of  the  other  figures  would  not  be  out  of 
place.  Yet  the  style  of  art,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
earliest  tombs  at  Cometo,  proves  this  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  painted  tombs  of  Cliiusi,  and  four  or  fire 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Below  the  figures  is  a  band  of  the  meander  fret.     Above  thent 
is  a  cornice  painted  with  the  egg  and  tongue  pattern,  and  on  it 
no  each  wall  is  a  female  head  with  dishevelled  hair. 

The  inner  chamber  has  only  two  figures  painted ;  a  boy  oc 
each  side-wall, — one  holding  a  flask  of  wine  or  oil;  the  other 
bill-hooked  lance.     Like  the  outer  chamber  this  has  a  sepulchnu      ' 

■ 

couch  hewn  from  the  rock;  but  in  one  corner  a  square  massi    ^^ 
left,  which  would  hardly  be  intelligible,  were  not  the  arm  of  ^^^ 
chair  painted  on  the  wall  above  it,  indicating  its  analogy  to  th^  ^ 
curule  chairs  in  the  tombs  of  Cervetri.^     The  ann  in  this  cas 
represents  a  spotted  snake. 

In  the  recessed  coffer  in  the  ceiling  were  painted  foiir  i^ 
leaves,  and  in  the  comers  as  many  Sirens,  each  w^ith  long  dis 
bevelled  hair,  and  her  hands  to  her  bosom  as  if  beating  it 
grief,  and  with  two  pairs  of  wings,  like  the  Cherubim  of  the  Jew"^* 

The  sexes  of  the  figures  in  this  tomb  are  as  usual  distis^* 
guished   by  their   colour;  the   males  being   a   strong  red,  tfc^ 
females  white.     Many  figures  were  first  scratched  in,  then  dra«<'^ 
with  strong  black  outlines,  and  filled  up  with  colour.    Some  of 
them  show  that  the  artist  made  several  attempts  before  he  coul"   J^;. 
draw  the  form  to  his  satisfaction, 

*  Dr.  Braun  (Ann.  Inst.  1850,  p.  256)  size,  to  mark  them  as  of  Booonduj  imp^  I  >^ 
thinks  these  figures  were  not  intended  for  ance,  and  mere- accessories  to  the  soeoe.  I>^?^ 
dwazfs,  bat  were  represented  of  diminutire  ^  Vol.  I.  pp.  240,  256,  276»  I  ^  la 
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X>r.  Helbig  regards  this  as  the  earliest  of  the  painted  tombs  of 
liiusiy  and  classes  it,  in  point  of  antiquity,  as  little  subsequent 
the  Grotta  delle  Iscrizioni,  G.  del  Morto,  and  G.  del  Barone, 
Cometo,  and  asserts  that  while  those  sepulchres  display  very 
wr  traces  of  the  Greek  style,  this  of  Chiusi  shows  none  what- 
er.  In  this  tomb,  he  says,  "we  find  true  Etruscan  portraits, 
d  distinguish  the  various  characters  of  tlie  individual  figures ; 
e  lady  who  presides  at  the  games  being  represented  as  noble 
d  dignified;  the  men  on  horseback,  active  and  graceful;  the 
rrhichistes,  bold  and  proud ;  the  pugilists,  coarse  and  almost 
stial."®  Dr.  Brunn,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  consider 
ese  paintings  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  or  even  to  belong  to  the 
riod  of  advanced  archaicism.  They  have  a  cei-tain  rudeness 
.d  rusticity,  which  is  not  so  much  a  sign  of  antiquity,  as  the 
Eurk  of  the  individual  artist  or  school,  and  must  not  be  con- 
onded  with  the  true  characteristics  of  archaic  art,  which  are 
jre  wanting.  He  admits,  however,  the  true  Etruscanism  of  the 
yle,  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Greek  art,  and 
&sed  on  those  of  realism ;  for  the  artist  would  not  subject 
juself  to  the  laws  of  any  particular  style,  but  his  aim  was 
ddently  to  represent  people  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in  the 
fidity  of  common  life.  In  this  he  recognises  an  independent 
Iiool  of  art,  which  may  lay  claim  to  be  called  national.^ 


'NesLT  the  *'  Monkey-Tomb,"  another  was  opened  at  the  same 
me,  also  containing  three  chambers,  one  of  which  was  painted 
Lth  the  scene  of  a  hare-hunt,  a  rare  subject  in  Etruscan  tombs, 
lough  the  Grotta  dei  Cacciatori  at  Corneto  has  a  scene  of 
►mewhat  similar  character.^  The  art  in  this  tomb  was  very 
ferior,  and  its  walls  so  much  dilapidated,  that  it  was  not 
tought  worthy  of  being  kept  open  for  public  inspection,  and  was 
terefore  reclosed. 

Hard  by  these  tombs  a  remarkable  circular  well  or  shaft  has 
•en  recently  discovered,  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  the  hill,  and 
t^ving  windows  at  intervals  opening  into  tombs,  of  which  there 
e  supposed  to  be  several  stories,  but  the  well  has  not  yet  been 
tly  excavated.     The  absence  of  niches  in  its  walls  seems  to- 

Ahq.  Inst  1863,  pp.  842-4.  and   for  illnstnttionB,    Mon.    Ined.   Inst.. 

*    Ann.  Inst.  1866,  pp.  429-431.     For  1850,  taw.  14-16. 

detailed   description  of  this  tomb  see  ^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  311. 
<^  Inst  1850,  pp.  251-280.  E.  Braun; 
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mark  it  as  a  means  of  ventilation  ;*atlier  than  of  entrance  to  the 
tombs. 

Near  the  summit  of  Poggio  Benzo,  and  not  far  from  the 
^'Monkey-Tomb,"  was  opened,  in  1874,  a  sepulchre,  whose  walls 
were  painted  with  animals  in  the  most  archaic  style.  The  figures 
were  almost  as  large  as  life,  and  represented  lions,  panthers, 
bears,  griffons,  sphinxes,  all  winged,  and  depicted  in  threatening 
attitudes,  or  devouring  their  prey,  and  among  them  a  goose,  so 
often  introduced,  as  if  for  contrast,  among  similar  ferocioos 
beasts  and  chimaeras,  on  the  vases  of  the  First,  or  so-called  Phoe- 
nician, style.  The  outlines  were  scratched  on  the  wall,  and  the 
figures  were  all  bichromatic,  black  and  red,  painted  on  the  smoothed 
-surface  of  the  yellow  rock,  which  was  s^ne  with  quaint  conven- 
tional representations  of  leaves  and  flowers,  as  in  those  ve^ 
archaic  vases.  Indeed  the  decorations  of  this  tomb  seemed  bat 
faithful  copies,  on  a  magnified  scale,  of  the  figures  on  some  yases 
of  that  early  period ;  and  that  they  had  a  corresponding  antiquity 
there  could  be  no  question,  for  though  the  sepulchre  had  been 
rifled  in  past  ages,  a  relic  of  its  original  furniture  was  left  in  a 
hombylios  in  the  same  archaic  style.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  was  one  of  the  earliest  painted  tombs  yet  found  in  Etruiia, 
although  we  may  hesitate  to  regard  its  decorations  as  works  of 
Etruscan  art ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  no  longer  open 
for  inspection.^ 

On  the  hill-slope  behind  the  Tomba  della  Scimia,  is  a  tomb 
opened  many  j'ears  since,  but  which  contains  one  of  the  few 
Etruscan  inscriptions  discovered  on  this  site,  graven  or  painted 
on  the  rock.  It  is  cut  over  a  large  body-niche  in  the  inner 
chamber,  as  in  the  tomb  by  the  Ponte  Terrano,  at  Civita  Castd- 
lana.  -  The  inscription  is  legible,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  Ju 
proper  name. 

This  same  Poggio  Renzo,  when  further  explored  in  1872,  was 
found  to  contain  the  earliest  necropolis   of  Chiusi.      Near  its 
summit  were  opened  a  number  of  little  tombs,  lying  in  three 
rows,  utterly  unlike  any  yet  described,  being  sunk,  like  shallot 
wells,  to  the  depth  of  about  a  mfetre,  and  lined  with  pebbles  snd 
broken  stones,  put  together  without  cement.     Each  of  them  con- 
tained a  single  cinerarj'^  pot  of  huccheroy  from  6  to  14  inches  ifl 
height,  of  very  rude  formation,  either  entirely  plain,  or  orna- 
mented with  geometrical  patterns,  scratched  on  the  clay ;  and  all 
of  them  had  invariably  one  of  their  two  handles  broken.    The 

-  €ftmamiii,  Ball.  Inst.  1874,  pp.  225-228. 
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»inbs  with  unadorned  pots,  which  are  mostly  in  the  highest  row, 
Barest  the  crest  of  the  hill,  seem  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the 
,hers.  In  the  pots  of  both  kinds,  the  only  articles  found  among 
le  ashes  of  the  deceased,  were  crescent-shaped  razors  of  bronze, 
id  thin  plates,  almost  square,  of  the  same  metal,  with  holes  for 
fringe,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  ornaments 
-  insignia  on  the  breast,  and  were  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
.zors.  There  were  also  found  a  few  JibuUs  of  bronze,  some 
nail  chains  linked  together,  and  an  object  somewhat  resembling 

Latin  cross,  all  of  the  same  metal;  but  no  articles  of  gold, 
Iver,  ivory,  or  amber ;  no  rings  for  the  ears  or  fingers ;  and  no 
gures,  either  of  man  or  beast,  either  scratched,  or  impressed, 
1  the  pots  which  held  the  ashes,  were  discovered  in  these  primi- 
ee  sepulchres.  In  one  instance  alone,  the  lid  of  one  of  the  pots 
>re  two  figures  embracing,  which  formed  the  handle,  but  so 
idely  fashioned  were  they,  that  they  more  nearly  resembled  a 
»uple  of  bears  hugging,  than  a  pair  of  human  beings.^ 

Still  ftirther  fi:om  the  town  in  the  same  direction,  or  to  the 
>i.*th-east,  lies  the  Lake  of  Chiusi,  a  piece  of  water  about  two 
[mare  miles  in  extent,  and  of  no  great  beaut}^  yet  heightening 
o  charms  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Though  generally  styled 
G  "Chiaro  di  Chiusi,"  it  is  the  muddiest  lake  I  have  ever  seen; 

golden  in  hue  as  the  Tiber,  the  Tagus,  or  the  Guadalquivir. 
s  eastern  shore  used  to  form  the  frontier  between  the  Boman 
i^d  Tuscan  States,  and  at  its  southern  extremity  two  towers  still 
^^n  defiance  at  each  other,  and  seem  to  say,  in  words  which 
i-ve  been  applied  to  them  as  names — "  Beccati  questo,"  and 
Beccati  quest'altro."     In  the  olden  time  the  chief  magistrate 

Chiusi  used  yearly  to  wed  this  little  lake  with  a  ring,  as  the 
oges  of  Venice  espoused  the  Adriatic ;  yet  the  Chiusians  had 
*  great  reason  to  be  fond  of  their  misnamed  Chiaro,  for  its 
^gnant  waters  render  the  city  unhealthy  in  summer,  in  spite 

its  elevation.^  The  atmosphere  at  that  season  is  more  or  less 
pregnated  with  miasma;  it  is  always  "grossa"'  sometimes  even 

N'ear  the  Lake  of  Chiusi,  are  the  Catacombs  of  Santa  Mustiola, 
ich  are  too  like  those  of  Eome  and  its  Campagna,  Naples,  and 
^^Hcuse,  to  require  particular  notice. 

Il   Canonico  Brogi,  Ball.  Inst.   18 75,  opened  at  Villanova,   near  Bolos^a,    the 

^16-218.     These  tombs  in  their  con-  ancient  Felsina.     See  Chapter  LXIV. 
^^tion,  as  well  as  in  their  furniture,  bore  *  Chiusi  stands  about  500  feet  above  the 

^^^«e  resemblance  to  many  of  the  tombs  lake,  and  1300  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
^'0L.  ir.  z 
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In  a  slope  above  the  lake,  nearly  two  miles  from  Chiusi  is  the 

Deposito  del  Gran  Duca 

or  "  del  Sovrano,"  so  called  from  lying  in  the  property  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  also  known  as  the  "  Camera  della  Paccianese," 
as  it  lies  immediately  below  the  Podere,  or  farm,  of  that  name. 

I  was  startled  on  entering ;  so  unexpected  was  the  sight.  Yet 
the  walls  blazed  not  with  gorgeous  colours — no  Bacchanals 
danced  before  me — no  revellers  lay  on  their  couches — no  (Uhlita 
contended  in  the  arena.  All  was  colourless  and  sombre.  But 
the  tomb  was  vaulted  over  with  a  perfect  ai'ch  of  neat  travertine 
masonry ;  ^  and  on  the  benches  around  lay  the  urns  exactly  as 
they  were  found,  undisturbed  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
If  other  proof  were  wanting,  this  tomb  would  suffice  to  show  that 
the  Etruscans  understood  and  practised  the  arch.^ 

There  are  here  eight  urns  of  travertine,  some  without  recum- 
bent figures  on  their  lids ;  and  none  with  reliefs  of  great  interest 
— Gorgon's  heads,  w^inged  and  snaked,  among  flowers  or  foliage 
— sea-divinities  and  winged  hippocampi — a  patera  between  i^o 
pelta  or  half-moon  shields;  the  most  striking  is  a  male  figure 
riding  on  a  panther,  though  with  none  of  the  attributes  of 
Bacchus.  The  inscriptions,  which  are  painted  in  red  or  black, 
show  this  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Peris — one  of  the  noble  families 
of  Clusium.^ 

The  doorway  of  this  tomb  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  a  lintel 
of  a  single  stone,  but  above  that  is  a  low  arch  of  cuneiform  blocks 
springing  from  the  masonry  of  the  doorposts,  which  seems  intro- 
duced to  lessen  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  earth  upon 
the  lintel,  but  is,  in  fact,  the  termination  of  the  vault  within. 
The  door  was  formed  like  that  of  the  Tomba  del  CoUe  Casuccini, 
shown  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  322,  but  one  of  the  stone  flaps  noff 


^  The  masonry  is  not  massive,  the  courses 
being  from  10  to  18  inches  high,  and  the 
blocks  varying  from  2^  to  3A  feet  in  length. 
It  is  entirely  without  cement.  The  tomb 
is  12  feet  6  in.  long,  by  9  ft.  9  in.  wide, 
which  is  consequently  the  span  of  the 
vault.    The  height  is  7  feet  11  inches. 

^  Though  now  in  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
it  is  probable  that  this  tomb  was  originally 
built  up  as  an  independent  structure,  and 
then  covered  with  earth — a  method  aUi^pted, 
it  would  seem,  because  the  ground  in  this 
pait  was  too  loose  and  friable  to  admit  of 


a  tomb  being  excavated. 

7  One  of  the  male  figures  on  these  urns 
who  is  called  *'Au.  Putsna.  Peris.  P""' 
pual/'  must  have  been  of  the  illosfrioie 
race  of  Ponena  by  a  mother  of  tl»«  P^ 
Etruscan  family  of  Pumpus,  or  Pompons. 
The  other  men  are  named  "Au.  Pulplu* 
Peris.  Au.  Seiantial."  — "Lth.  Pens. 
Matausnal."— **La.  Pulphna.  U"  •  • ' 
The  women  are  **Thania.  SeiantL  J** 
risal."— "Tbana.  Amtnei.  Pcriaali*"- 
**  Thana.  ArineU  Perisaliaai" 
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n  the  ground  outside  the  tomb,  and  the  other  no  longer 
on  its  hinges.8 

las  been  asserted  that  the  measurements  of  this  tomb 
pond  throughout  with  the  multiples  and  divisions  of  the 
n  braccio,  which  is  known  to  be  just  double  the  ancient 
Q  foot;  and  it  is  hence  fairly  inferred  that  the  Romans 
hat  measure  from  the  Etruscans,  and  that  it  has  descended 
red  to  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Tuscan}'.'  I  have  often 
struck  with  the  same  accordance,  in  the  measurements  of 
it  masonry  and  tombs  in  Etruria,  with  the  Tuscan  hraccw^ 
iilarly  the  tufo  masonrj^  in  the  southern  district  of  the  land, 
ch  I  have  applied  the  term  emplecton,  which  in  the  majority 
tances,  even  in  the  walls  of  Roma  Quadrata,  the  city 
mulus,  and  in  portions  of  those  of  Servius  Tullius,  shows 
ime  accordance.  It  may  be  observed  also  in  several  other 
hres  at  Chiusi.  What  other  instance  can  be  shown  of  a 
ird  measure  being  handed  down  unchanged  through  so  many 

s  tomb  was  discovered  in  1818.  From  the  style  of  its 
rather  than  from  the  character  of  its  construction,  it  may 
►noimced  of  no  early  period  of  Etruscan  art.^ 

Deposito  di  Vigna  Grande. 

an  olive-sprinkled  slope,  facing  Monte  Cetona,  about  three 
rs  of  a  mile  from  Chiusi  to  the  S.S.W.,  lies  this  tomb, 
ered  in  1839.  It  is  in  every  respect  very  similar  to  the 
ito  del  Gran  Duca,  being  formed,  like  that  tomb,  of  a  vault 
vertine  blocks  surrounded  by  benches  of  similar  masonry, 
iving  its  doorway  closed  by  massive  slabs  working  on  their 
J.  But  it  is  of  superior  construction  and  of  larger  dimen- 
^  The  vault  is  of  beautiful  and  regular  masonr}^  without 
t;  the  blocks  are  about  30  inches  long,  and  11  inches  (or 
.  Tuscan  braccio)  in  height ;  and  there  are  twenty  courses 
11  from  bench  to  bench.  In  truth  the  arcli  is  perfect — as 
lonstructed  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  the  best  builders  of 

door  is  six  feet  high,  and  about  this  in  constraction,  though  nearly  double 

ride.  the  size  ;  and  he  assigns  to  it  a  very  high 

the  obserrations  of  the  architect  antiquity.       Monuments    of    Lydia    and 

80,  appended  to  Vermiglioli's  de-  Phrygia,  p.  5. 

.  of  this  tomb,  Perugia,  1819.  ^  The  tomb  is  16^  feet  long,  by  9)  wide, 

Steuart    describes  a  tomb  near  and  about  8  feet  high. 
Khiu,  in  Phrygia,  very  similar  to 

z  2 
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modem  times,  instead   of  dating  from   some   eentm*ies   befos^ 
Christ. 

The  door  also,  when  the  tomb  was  first  opened,  was  perf^^cN) 
composed  of  two  slabs  of  travertine,  as  in  the  Tomba  Casucci^^^si V 
but  one  onl>'  of  these  now  works,  the  other  being  broken  c         B.Ti& 
prosti*ate.     Each  slab  had  a  handle  of  bronze,  but  this  also 
been  broken  ofF.^     The  tomb  when  opened,  contained  eight  u:j 
of  travertine,  the  inscriptions  on  which  showed  it  to  be  the  v  ^, 
of  the  Therini  family.     But  the  urns  have  now  been  remove 
the  Museo  Civico,  and  the  sepulchre  stands  open  and  negl 


un 

^6(1  i 

cte( 


and  in  all  probability  will  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  peasantry,^ — yi 


Tomba  d'Orfeo  e  d'Eukidice. 

About  .a  mile  or  more  to  the  west  of  Chiusi,  in  the  Pc___j^/jt> 
delle  Case,  at  a  spot  called  I  Pianacci,  another  painted  toml^^  was 
discovered  in  1846,  but  soon  afterwards  the  roof  fell  in        and 
choked  it,  and  the  paintings  were  destroyed.     This  is  mucri  to 
be  regretted,  for  in  point  of  design  the  figures  in  this  tomb  l»«d  a 
decided  superiority  over  every  other  yet  discovered  at  Ctiiusu 
A  description  of  the  paintings  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  Note  U- 

In  a  hill  near  the  Poggio  Gajella,  called  Poggio  Paccianesi,  <^^ 
del  Vescovo,  because  it  is  episcopal  property,  is  a  tomb  witb 
seven  chambers,  arranged  like  atrium  and  triclinia,  some  ^* 
which  bear  ti'aces  of  paintings;  but  little  is  now  to  be  distill* 
guished  beyond  a  pair  of  parti-coloured  lions  in  one  of  the  pedi- 
ments. As  the  tomb  is  often  flooded,  these  lions  mav  be  1^*^ 
unbearded  by  those  who  have  seen  the  other  painted  tou*^^* 
Here  were  found  the  beautiful  vases,  lately  in  the  possession  ^^ 
the  Bishop  of  Chiusi,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of  that  town. 


The  "  well-tombs  "  of  Chiusi  were  not  confined  to  the  PogCSj^ 
Renzo,  but  have  been  found  scattered  singly  or  in  groups  ^ 
various  parts  of  the  necropolis,  although  the  earliest  were  in^^^' 


>  Bull.  Inst.  1840,  p.  2.  Each  slab  is 
5  feet  8  inches  high,  by  1  foot  5  inches 
wide,  and  4  inches  thick. 

**  The  inscriptions  on  the  urns  ran  thus 
in  Roman  letters  : — 

Uurth.  TherinL  Ltli. 


Lth.  Therini.  Umranal. 


Lth.  Therini.  TIesnaL 


Lth.  Therini.  Lth.  Tlesnai  isa. 


Tha.  TIesnei.  Therinisa.  Ptilath* 


Ar.  Tutna.  Claniu.  Bathmsnal^ 


Thania.  Tutnei— Clanionia 
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tably  those  opened  iii  the  crest  of  the  above-named  hilL 
lese  scattered  "  well-tombs  "  were  of  lai'ger  size,  as  well  as  of 
er  date,  than  tliose  of  the  Poggio.  Each  of  them  contained  a 
o^  an  enormous  jar,  or pithos,  of  terra-cotta,  sometimes  as  much 

two  metres  high,  within  which  were  found,  mixed  with  the 
les  of  the  deceased,  besides  the  usual  crescent-shaped  razor, 
jeets  of  more  value,  such  as  bronze  weapons,  pots  of  bronze  or 
ra-cotta,  rings  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  with  scai*abs,  or  incised 
>nes,  earrings  of  gold  or  bronze;  canopi  of  bucchero,  witli  a 
man  head  for  a  lid,  surmoimted  by  a  small  figure,  surrounded 

little  women  and  dragon's  heads,  precisely  as  in  the  woodcut 
p.  811,  all  so  rudely  and  clumsily  modelled  as  to  look  like  the 
fantile  eftbrts  of  primitive  art.  In  these  ziri,  articles  in  elec- 
%m,  or  an  alloy  of  gold  with  silver,  first  appear ;  also  of  silver. 
Dry,  and  amber,  though  very  rarely,  as  well  as  of  iron,  used  in 
naments  and  weapons,  and  sometimes  in  strigils.  Occasionally 
;o  a  bronze  mask,  rudely  modelled,  has  been  found  attached  to 
e  pot  by  little  chains  of  the  same  metal.  But  spindles  of 
nra-cotta  frequently  occur,  and  certain  small  cylinders,  which 
em  to  have  served  for  weaving,  and  of  which  a  large  number 
B  sometimes  found  in  the  same  tomb.  The  ziri  were  covered 
th  a  slab,  on  which  have  been  found  ten  or  twelve  little  pots  of 
cchero,  plain,  or  with  geometrical  ornaments,  together  witli 
tdcles  which  seemed  of  culinary  use,  all  probably  employed  at 
a  funeral  feast.  Over  these  was  laid  another  slab,  and  the 
ace  around  the  ziro  was  filled  in  with  the  charcoal  of  the  pyre, 
tich  kept  the  huge  urn  free  from  the  contact  of  the  soil.  In  n 
nb  of  this  description  were  found  two  axes  of  bronze,  one  witli 
umdle  of  iron  encircled  with  ivory,  inlaid  with  amber,  and  both 
admirable  workmanship. 

Xhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  well-tombs  are  the  most  ancient 
the  necropolis  of  Chiusi.  They  bear  no  traces  of  inscriptions  ; 
»  pottery  they  contain  is  hand-made,  and  its  decorations  are 
''ays  geometrical,  and  drawn  by  the  hand,  never  in  relief,  or 
Knped  on  the  clay,  as  on  the  bucchero  vases  found  in  the  early 
tmber-tombs.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  amber,  ivory,  are  all  veiy 
Q ;  bronze  is  comparatively  abundant.  They  evidently  belont]^ 
^n  age  in  which  the  arts  of  pottery  and  of  design  were  in  their 
liest  infancy.^ 
Che  fact  that  in  these  tombs  human  ashes  are  invariably  found 

See  an  article  in  the  BnlL  Inst.  1875,      Brogi,  from  which  the  above  account  has 
216-220,  by  the  Canonico  Oiovanni      been  taken. 
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within  the  jar,  proves  that  cremation  was  practised  at  Chiusifrom 
the  remotest  times,  and  it  seems  to  have  continued  in  vogue  on 
tliis  site,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  domination. 

The  wonders  of  the  Poggio  Gajella  demand  a  separate  chapter. 


APPENDIX   TO    CHAPTER    LIV. 

Note  I. — Deposito  de'  Dei.    See  page  328. 

This  tomb  was  discovered  in  1826.  It  received  its  name  from  the  family 
in  whose  ground  it  lay,  which  was  about  two  miles  from  Chiusi  to  the 
north-west.*  It  contained  three  chambers.  The  frieze  round  the  principal 
chamber  was  devoted  entirely  to  games.  Here  was  a  race  of  three  biga^  as 
in  the  Casuccini  tomb,  but  drawn  with  more  variety  and  spirit.  The  steeds 
were  springing  from  the  ground,  as  in  the  gallop,  but  the  middle  pair  was 
refractory,  and  in  their  rearing  and  plunging  had  broken  the  shaft  and 
kicked  the  chariot  high  into  the  air,  and  the  unlucky  auriga^  still  holding 
reins  and  whip,  was  performing  a  somerset  over  their  heads.* 

There  was  a  repetition  of  the  subjects  of  the  Tomba  Casuccini,  but  with 
some  variety.  A  woman  was  dancing  with  crotala  to  the  music  of  a  iubulo. 
—two  pugilists  were  boxing  with  the  cestus,  one  being  the  exact  coimterpart 
of  the  figure  in  the  other  tomb, — a  naked  man  armed  was  perfomiiDg  a 
Pyrrhic  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  double-pipes,'— another  leaping  with  the 
dumb-bells, — a  pair  of  wrestlers,  or  tumblers,  in  almost  the  same  position, 
with  an  agonothetes  leaning  on  his  staff  and  seeing  fair  play  ;  and  a  pot  of 
oil  rested  on  a  slender  pole  hard  by,  from  which  they  might  anoint  their 
limbs. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  dUcoholus,  about  to  cast  his  quoit, — a  man  with 
two  long  poles,  perhaps  javelins,* — a  boy  with  two  nondescript  articles 
attached  to  a  string, — four  youths  about  to  contend  in  a  foot-race,  under  the 
directions  of  a  padotribes,  who  appeared  to  be  marking  the  starting-post,— 
two  men  playing  at  ascolia,  or  trying  to  leap  on  to  a  greasy  vase,  over  w^hich 
one  was  stumbling  unsuccessfully* — and  a  pair  of  figures  which  I  can  only 


'  It  lay  in  a  hill,  from  which  it  received 
the  second  name  of  Tomba  del  Poggio  al 
Moro.  Kesiner  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Grotta  delle  Monache.  Ann.  Inst. 
1829,  p.  116. 

'^  Dr.  Braun  (Ann.  Inst.  1860,  p.  255) 
biiinks  the  chariot  is  supposed  to  be  upset 
bj^  some  obstacle  purposely  thrown  in  its 
way,  as  shown  in  the  Tomba  della  Scimia. 

^  It  is  ])ossible  t)iat  this  figure  was  in- 
tended to  be  hurliug  his  lance.  If  so, 
there  were  depicted  in  this  tomb  all  the 
games  of  the  Pentathlon,  or  Quinquertium, 
viz.  leaping  (here  with  dumb-bells) — the 
foot-race — casting  the  ductu — hurling  the 
spear — and  wrestling. 

*  MicaU  (Ant  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  110), 


represents  this  man  (tar.  70)  as  holdia;  i 
long  curved  pole. 

*  It  was  not,  generally  ^lises,  but  leatben^ 
bottles — iuTKol — that  were  used  in  thi» 
sport ;  or  goat-skins  filleil  with  wind,  a»l 
greased,  as  Yiigil  (Georg.  II.  384)  describes 
them — 

Mollibus  in  pratis  unctos  saluere  per  Btres. 

See  also  Pollux,  IX.  cap.  7.  Thi8ii«» 
amusement  also  of  the  Athenians,  and  it 
was  of  Bacchic  character,  for  the  ff^ 
whose  skin  furnished  the  sport  hsd  pi^ 
yiously  been  sacrificed  to  the  jolly  ff^ 
The  skin  became  the  prize  of  him  who  sa^ 
ceeded  in  keeping  his  footing  on  it  SeboL 
Aristoph.  Plut  1129.     It  was  an  aDiee* 
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explain  as  an  athlete,  playing  at  ball  with  a  boy,  i.e.,  making  the  boy  his 
ball,  for  he  had  one  knee  to  the  ground,  with  his  hand  raised  as  if  to  catch 
the  boy,  whom  he  had  tossed  over  his  head.  Hard  by  were  a  couple  of 
stout  sticks,  propped  against  each  other,  which  perhaps  represented  the  spring 
board,  by  which  the  boy  was  thrown  into  the  air.* 

The  banquets  in  this  tomb  were  painted  in  the  pediments  over  the 
side-doors.  In  each  scene  were  three  figures,  males,  reclining  on  cushions. 
One  played  the  lyre  ;  another  held  a  flower  ;  a  third,  a  branch  of  olive  ;  a 
fourth  offered  a  goblet  to  his  neighbour.  In  one  comer  a  slave  was  busy  at 
a  mixing-vase,  like  that  in  the  Tomba  del  CoUe.  In  one  pedhnent  was  a 
dog,  in  the  other  something  which  might  be  a  saddle,  or  anything  you 
pleased  ;  it  seemed  introduced  merely  to  fill  the  angle.  But  what  was  more 
remarkable — ^in  each  pediment  one  of  the  figures  had  the  face  of  a  dog  ;  it 
-was  at  least  so  scratched  on  the  wall,  the  colour  being  almost  effaced. 

The  only  painting  in  the  inner  chamber  was  a  hideous  mask  or  Gorgon*s 
:f  ace  with  tongue  hanging  out.'  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  two  chambers, 
^ere  a  number  of  urns  and  other  sepulchral  monuments.  One  sarcophagus 
liad  a  female  figure  reclining  on  the  lid,  and  holding  a  small  bird  in  her 
liand — ^the  efiigy  of  some  Etruscan  Lesbia  with  her  sparrow,  her  delicice^ 

Qnem  plus  ilia  oculis  sois  amabat ; 

cind  her  mourning  Catullus  chose  thus  to  immortalise  his  love  and  her 
passion  in  stone. 

In  the  outer  chamber  the  figures  were  on  a  white  ground  ;  in  the  inner, 
the  Gorgoneion  was  painted  on  the  native  rock,  which  is  here  of  a  greenish 
.grey  hue.* 

Among  the  sepulcliral  inscriptions  there  was  one  of  bilingual  character.* 

Note  II. — ^Tomba  d'Orfeo  e  d'Euridice.    See  page  340. 

This  tomb  contained  three  chambers,  two  of  which  were  decorated  with 
X=>aintings.  In  one,  a  man  with  a  light  chlamys  on  his  shoulders,  was  playing 
'^he  lyre  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  dancers,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman. 
^Antiquaries  thought  to  see  in  this  scene  Orpheus  fetching  Eurydice  from  the 
shades ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  two  principal  figures  towards  each  other, 
<^nd  the  eagerness  of  the  nymph,  who  seemed  running,  rather  than  dancing, 


^^ent  much  akin  to  the  greasj  pole  and 
flitch  of  bacon  of  our  own  rustic  fairs  and 
^Xicny-makings.  From  the  action  of  hop« 
X*ing  in  this  game,  the  term  came  to  be 
applied  to  hopping  on  any  occasion, 
^^iristoph.  loc.  cit. ;  Pollux,  II.  c.  4. 

«  Micali  (Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  110) 
designates  this  game,  ''iZ  ioJjto  dd  caval' 

7  MicaH,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  102,  4. 

*  In  a  tomb  near  this,  Signor  Luccioli 
discovered,  in  1839,  about  a  hundred  vases 
^4  the  black  relieved  ware,  all  glued  together 
^n  a  mass  by  the  sandy  earth,  and  in  the 
^^^ntre  was  a  painted  tazza  in  the  best 
^*yle.     Bull.  Inst.  1840,  pp.  5,  61,  153. 

'  The  Etruscan  inscription  would  run 
^lioa    in    Latin    letters,    vil.    vshzilea 


PHHALiSLK.     The  Roman  epitaph  is 

0.    VEHSIVS.   0.    F. 
CASSIA  NATVS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  names  do  not 
seem  to  correspond,  the  '' Velus"  of  the 
Etruscan,  as  in  the  other  bilingual  inscrij)' 
tion,  given  at  p.  306,  being  rendered  by 
'*Caius''  in  the  Latin.  Tet  Kellermann 
seems  to  regard  them  as  referring  to  one 
and  the  same  individuaL  Bull.  Inst  1833, 
pp.  49,  51. 

This  tomb  has  been  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed by  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  69, 
70.  III.  pp.  108-111.  Inghirami,  Mus. 
Chius.  II.  tav.  122-133.  Eestner,  Ann. 
Inst.  1829,  pp.  116-120. 
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towards  the  citharotdus  with  out-stretched  arms,  appeared  to  favour  this 
opinion.     If  this  were  the  true  interpretation,  the   other  dancers  might  U- 
supposed  to  represent  souls  attracted  and  animated  by  the  magic  of  his 
lyre.     It  might  be  doubted,  however,   if  tliis  were  the  real  purport  of  the 
scene,  not  because  subjects  from  tlie  mytholog}'  of  the  Greeks  are  rarely 
depicted  on  the  walls  of  Etruscan  tombs,  tliough  so  commonly  introduced  in 
the  reliefs  on  sepulchral  urns  and  sarcophagi,  but  rather  because  in  its  general 
character  the  scene  did  not  differ  gi-eatly  from  the  many  other  wall-paintin 
which  represent  the  ordinary-  dances  at  the  funeral  rites.     The  trees,  wlii 
alternated  with  the   figures,  were  drawn  with  more  truth  and  freedom  th 
usual. 

The  other  painted  chamber  exhibited  festive  scenes — males  reclining  at  t 
banquet,  a  suhulo  playing  the  double-pipes,  and  a  mixing-jar,  with  the  figi:^^ 
of  a  Sat3T  painted  on  it,  standing  on  the  ground.    On  another  wall  a  boy  ^. — 
bringing  a  pair  of  slippera  to  one  of  the  revellereJ 

The  tomb  belonged  to  the  Conte  della  Ciaja,  by  whose  name  it  was  o 
designated. 

In  point  of  antiquity  the  paintings  in  this  tomb  appear  to  rank  betw 
those  of  the  Tomba  della  Scimia  and  of  the  Tomba  Casuccini,  and  to  belon 
the  second  period  of  Etniscan  art,  which  is  designated  as  the  Gra3C0-Etnjs^r=?' 
Helbig  places  them  after  the   Grotta  del  Citaredo,  and  before  tlie  G 
Triclinio,    Querciola,    and    Bighc  of  Corneto.-     Brunn   refers   them  t( 
advanced  period  of  archaic  art,  a  period  in  wliich,  wldle  retaining 
simplicity  of  design  and  colouring,  and  somewhat  still  of  Etruscan  rigl^  ^^y 
they  show  a  manifest  development  under  Hellenic  influence,  and  even  betr^J. 
a  studious  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  Greek  art.     In  com^dLri^oi 
with  tho  Tarquinian  paintings  specified  above,  he  pronounces  them  to  appear 
more  free,  harmonious,  and  noble.* 


'  For  a  description  and  illustrations  of 
the  paintings  in  this  tomb»  see  Ann.  Inst. 
1850,  pp.  280^285— Biaun;  Mon.  Inedit 


Inst.  1850,  tev.  17. 

'  Ann.  Inst.  1863,  p.  352. 
s  Ann.  Inst.  1866,  p.  427. 


CHAPTER   LV. 

CniUSL— Ci  VSWM. 
PoGoio  Gajella. 


ITt  qooDdan  CreU  fertar  lAbrrintboi  in  nltA 
Parietibiu  tcitnm  iwcii  iter,  kdci  pile  tuque 
Milie  TiiB  haboiwe  dolnm,  qfti.  ngn*  seqnendi 
Fklleret  iDdeprenaui  et  irTenKabilU  error. 

*-'^  is  a  notable  fact  that  but  one  description  of  an  Etruscan 
'^^^  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers ;  and  that  tomb  was  at 
***sium — the  mausoleum  of  Lars  Porsena.  It  is  thus  described 
^    »  RTTO,  as  quoted  by  Pliny : — 

,         He  was  buried  under  the  city  of  Clusium,  in  a  spot  where 

Ikas  left  a   monument  in   rectangular  masonry,   each    side 

^^^eof  is  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  fifty  high,  and  within 

jf.  ^luare  of  the  basement  is  an  inextricable  labjTintli,  out  of 

*'»cli  no  one  who  ventures  in  without  a  clue  of  tlu-ead  can  ever 

5*^  an  exit.     On  that  square  basement  stand  five  pyramids,  four 

.  *Qe  angles,  and  one  in  the  centre,  each  being  seventy-live  feet 

,^e  at  its  base,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  high,  and  all  so  ter- 

**lating  above  as  to  support  a  brazen  circle  and  a  'petasus,  from 

.^***ch  are  hung  by  chains  certain  bells,  which,  wlien  stiixed  by 

^*^  vind,  resound  afar  off,  as  was  formerly  the  case  at  Dodona. 
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Upon  this  circle  four  other  pyramids  are  based,  each  rising 
the  height  of  one  hundred  feet     And   above  these,  from  one 
floor,  five  more  pyramids,  the  height  whereof  Varro  was  ashamed 
to  mention.     The  Etruscan  fables   record  that  it  was  equal 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  structure." 

This  description  is  so  extravagant,  that  it  raised  doubts  even 
in  the  mind  of  the  all-credulous  Pliny,  who  would  not  commit 
himself  by  recording  it,  save  in  the  Tery  words  of  Varro.^     Can 
we  wonder  that  the  modems  should  be  inclined  to  reject  it  in  ^^ 
toto  /    Niebuhr  regaarded  it  as  a  mere  dream, — "  a  building  totally  ^^, 

inconceivable,  except  as  the  work  of  magic," — ^no  more  substan 

tial  than  the  palace  of  Aladdin.^ 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  allow  such  an  edifice  as  Varro  -^ 
describes,  to  be  of  very  difiicult,  if  not  impossible  construction,  « 
we  should  pause  before  we  reject  the  statement  as  utterly  false 
and  fabulous.  It  is  the  dimensions  alone  which  startle  us. 
Granting  these  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  the  structure  is  not 
impracticable.  We  should  consider  the  peculiarities  of  its  con- 
struction, and  if  we  find  an  analogy  between  it  and  existing 
moniunents,  we  may  pronounce  it  to  be  even  within  the  bounds  of 
probability.  A  monument  would  hardly  have  been  traditional,  had 
it  not  been  characteristic.  However  national  vanity  may  have 
exaggerated  its  dimensions,  or  extravagantly  heightened  its  pecn- 


0 


1  Plin.  N.  H.  XXXVI.  19,  4.— Namquo 
et  Italicum  (lAbyrinthom)  dici  coDTenit, 
quern  fecit  sibi  Poraenna  rex  Biruriffi  ae- 
pnlcri  caaB&,  simal  ut  extemorum  regum 
vanitas  qaoque  ab  Italia  superetur.  Sed 
cum  excedat  omnia  fabulositas,  utemur 
ipsius  M.  Varronts  in  expositione  ejus 
verbis : — SepuUus  est,  inquit,  sub  urbe 
Clusio ;  in  quo  loco  monumentum  reliquit 
lapide  quadrato  :  singula  latera  pedum  lata 
triceniim,  alta  quinquagendm  ;  inque  basi 
quadrat&  intus  labyrinthum  inextricabilem : 
quo  si  quis  impropcret  sine  glomere  lini, 
exitum  invenire  nequeat.  Supra  id  quad- 
ratum  pyramides  stant  quinque,  quatuor 
in  angulis,  in  medio  una :  in  imo  late 
pedum  quinum  septuagenilm,  altie  centum 
quinquageniim  :  ita  fastigatre,  ut  in  summo 
orbis  seneus  et  petasus  unua  omnibus  sit 
impositus,  ex  quo  pendeant  exapta  catenis 
tintinnabula,  qua)  Ten  to  agitata,  longe 
sonitus  referant,  ut  Dodonae  olim  factum. 
Supra  quem  orbem  quatuor  pyramides  in* 
super,  singulie  exstant  altoe  pedum  cen- 
teniim.     Supra    quas    uno    solo    quinque 


pyramides ;  quarum  altitndinem  Varronem 
pnduit  adjioere.  FabulsB  Etrascs  tradnnt 
eandem  fuisse,  quam  totiua  opens  :  adeo 
vesana  dementia  qussisse  gloriam  impendio 
nuUi  profuturo.  Pneterea  fatigaase  regni 
vires,  ut  tamen  laus  major  artifida  esMt. 

*  Niebuhr,  L  pp.  130,  551.  Engl.  tnns. 
Letronne  (Ann.  Instit.  1829,  pp.  :}86- 
395)  thinks  it  nothing  more  than  the 
fragment  of  an  Etniscan  epic,  prewrrod  in 
the  religions  and  poetical  traditions  of  the 
country.  So  also  Orioli,  who  puis  on  it  a 
mystic  interpretation.  Ann.  Inst.  1833, 
p.  43.  The  Due  de  Luynes,  however,  and 
Quatrem&re  de  Quincy  believed  the  whole 
tale  literally,  and  have  attempted  to  restore 
the  monument  from  the  description.  Ann. 
Inst.  1829,  p.  304-9.  Mon.  Ined.  Inst. 
I.,  tav.  13.  Canina  has  also  made  a 
restoration  of  this  monument.  Archit. 
Ant.  Seg.  Sec.  tav.  159.  The  worthy « 
father  Angelo  Cortenovis  wrote  a  treafttaa 
to  prove  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  hu^ 
electrical  machine.  f 
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liaritieSy  it  could  not  have  conceived  of  something  utterly  foreign 
to  its  experience  ;  any  more  than  a  Druid  bard  could  have  sung 
of  a  temple  like  the  Parthenon,  or  an  Athenian  fable  have 
described  a  palace  like  the  Alhambra.  That  such  was  the 
Etruscan  tradition  we  cannot  doubt,  for  Yarro  was  not  the  man 
to  invent  a  marvellous  tale,  or  to  colour  a  stor}'  more  highly  than 
he  received  it.' 

No  one  can  doubt  that  a  magnificent  sepulchre  was  raised  for 
Lars  Porsena,  the  powerful  chieftain,  whose  very  name  struck 
terror  into  Borne,  and  whose  victorious  arms,  but  for  his  own 
magnanimity,  might  have  swept  her  from  the  map  of  Italy.  The 
site,  too,  of  such  a  monument  would  natural!}-  be  at  Clusium,  his 
capital.  That  it  was  of  extraordinaiy  dimensions  and  splendour 
is  likely  enough ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 

"  A  worthy  tomb  for  such  a  worthy  wight " — 

Ihe  greatest  Etruscan  prince  and  hero  whom  liistory  commemo- 
Tates  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  thus  traditionally  recorded.  That 
it  had  a  square  basement  of  regular  masonry,  supporting  five 
pyramids,  as  described  by  the  legend,  is  no  way  improbable, 
seeing  that  just  such  a  tomb  is  extant — the  well-known  sepulchre 
on  the  Appian  Way  at  Albano,  vulgarly  called  that  of  the  Horatii 
suid  Curiatii.^  And  though  that  tomb  be  Roman  and  of 
Republican  date,  it  shows  the  existence  of  such  a  style  in  early 
t;imes  ;  and  its  uniqueness  also  favours  the  antiquity  of  its  model. 
"Whether  the  analogy  was  carried  further  in  this  monument  it  is 


'  Miiller  (Etnuk.  IV.  2,  1)  is  of  opinion 

^tJiat    the  lower  put  with  the  labyrinth 

:ftiea)ly  existed,  and  that  the  ujpipeT,  tiiough 

^natly  exaggerated,   was  not   the    mere 

offspring  of  fancy.     He  thinks  that  Varro 

^niut  haTe  seen  a  portion  of  the  monument 

lie    describes — "he    would    hardly    have 

fathered    such    pi-ecise    statements    from 

^Kaere  hearsay ;  yet  the  upper  part,  from 

"^hat   point    upwards    is    uncertain,    was 

^Ktaerely  pictured  to  him  by  the  inhabitants 

Cfcf  the  city."     Niebuhr  (I.  p.  130),  how- 

^Ter,    thinks  Varro  took  his  description 

Crom    the    Etruscan    books.     Orioli   (ap. 

Xnghir.   Mon.  Etrus.  IV.   p.   167)   thinks 

^arro's  picture  must  have  been  not  only 

oonnstent  with  the  Etruscan  style  of  archi- 

%ectiire,  but  drawn  from  a  real  object,  just 

as  the  palaces  of    Ariosto's  and  Tasso's 

imagination  had  evidently  their  originals 


in  Italy.  And  Abeken  (Mittelitalien,  j). 
246)  considers  it,  in  its  fundamental  con- 
ditions, to  be  thoroughly  national,  and  in 
accordance  with  other  edifices  of  the  land. 
*  In  that  instance,  however,  there  are 
cones,  not  pyramids,  but  the  latter  word  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  bad  a  generic 
application  to  anything  having  the  tapering 
form  of  a  flame.  Ganina  (Ann.  Inst.  1837, 
2,  p.  56)  objects  to  this  on  the  authority 
of  Cicero  (Nat.  Deor.  II.  18) ;  who,  how- 
ever, merely  mentions  the  pyramid,  the 
cone,  and  the  cylinder  as  distinct  forms. 
Tombs  with  square  basements  of  large  size, 
either  for  mounds  of  earth,  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  pyramids  or  cones,  like  that  of 
Albano,  are  still  extant  at  Cervetri.  Vol.  I. 
p.  275.  For  the  tomb  at  Albano,  see 
remarks  at  Vol.  I.  p.  454. 
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impossible  to  say,  for  its  cones  now  support  nothing  but  them* 
selves,  and  cannot  even  do  that  without  assistance.  The  Cucu- 
mella  of  Vulci,  with  its  walled  basement  and  pair  of  towers, 
square  and  conical,  and  its  Lydian  cousin,  the  royal  sepulchre  of 
Sardis,  with  its  diadem  of  five  termini,  though  both  are  circular 
in  the  basement,  bear  also  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Varroniau 
l)icture."  For  further  analogies  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek, 
though  Varro  himself  suggests  one  for  the  bells ;  because  the 
superstructure  is  just  that  part  of  the  edifice,  which  offered  a 
field  for  the  imagination  of  the  legend-mongers.^ 

But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Porsena's  tomb  was  the 
labj'rinth,  which  alone  led  Pliny  to  mention  it.  Here,  if  in  any 
point,  we  may  consider  the  tradition  to  speak  truth ;  and  here, 
as  will  presentl}'^  be  shown,  a  close  analogy  may  be  traced 
to  existing  monuments.  Now  the  labyrinth  being  within  the 
basement,  was  in  all  probability  underground;  which  may 
accoimt  for  it  not  being  visible  in  Pliny's  day.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  monument,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had  pro- 
bably been  long  previously  destroyed  in  the  Gallic  or  Soman 
sieges  of  Clusium,  and  the  labyrinth  itself,  with  the  sepulchral 
chambers,  may  have  been  completely  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
the  superstructure,  so  that  even  its  site  had  been  forgotten.^ 
That  this  labyrinth,  however,  actually  had  an  existence,  there  is 
no  ground  for  doubt ;  such  is  the  opinion  of  distinguished  critics 
who  have  considered  the  subject.  Niebuhr,  indeed,  struck  with 
the  extravagance  of  Yan'o's  description,  condemned  it  at  once  as 
fabulous,  which  as  an  historian  he  was  justified  in  doing.     It  is 


'  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  452-4.  The  cippi  so 
commonly  found  in  EtruBcan  tombs,  in  the 
form  of  truncated  cones  on  sqoare  pedestals 
— sometimes  seTeral  rising  from  one  base- 
ment— bear  much  analogy  to  the  pyramids 
of  the  Clusian  legend,  still  more  to  the 
tomb  at  Albano. 

'  Dr.  Braun  points  out  the  analogy  ex- 
isting between  the  far-projecting  roofs  of 
Etruscan  houses — as  we  know  them  from 
the  imitations  in  cinerary  urns— and  the 
petasut,  which  Varro  describes  as  resting 
on  the  lower  tier  of  pyramids.  Laberinto 
di  Porsenna,  comparato  ooi  sepolcri  di 
Poggio  Gajella,  p.  3.  Such  an  urn,  of 
fetid  limestone,  in  the  shape  of  a  house, 
with  an  overhanging  roof,  is  represented  in 
the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 
Of  this  urn,  Braun  remarks,  "its  singular 


aspect  recalls  to  every  one  who  has  regarded 
such  monuments  wiUi  an  experienced  efcv        ^ 
the  peculiarities  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna"    ^^ 
Of.  Bull.  In&t.  1840,  p.  150. 

7  Abeken  remarks  with  jostioe,  thai  i 
the  monument  had  been  entirely  of 
it  could  not  possibly  have  utteriy  disi^^' 
peared,  especially  so  early  as  Pliny's  tii^^  . 
and  thinks  it  was  more  probably  a  hill  ^' 
mound  like  the  Capitoline  area  of  Bo^ae. 
Ann.  Inst.    1841,   p.   84;    MitteUtalicB, 
p.  245.     In  this  case,  when  the  surrovind- 
ing  masonry  was  removed,  the  rest  <yC  ^ 
monument  would  soon  lose  its  artx^^ 
character  and  sink  into  a  natoral  ma^^  * 
yet  though  all  the  external  adommeim^  ^ 
the  tomb  might  have  perished,  the   1*^/' 
rinth,  being  in  all  probability  excavafe0<'  ^ 
the  rock,  must  have  remained. 
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the  province  of  the  antiquary  to  examine  the  details  and  consider 
how  far  they  are  supported  by  reason  and  analogy.  Miiller, 
therefore,  makes  a  decided  distinction  between  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  structure,  and  is  of  opinion,  not  only  that  the 
latter  with  the  labyrinth,  had  an  existence,  but  that  it  was  still 
extant  in  the  days  of  Varro.^ 

It  is  not  idle  then  to  believe  that  some  vestiges  of  this  labyrinth 

nnay  still  exist,  and  to  expect  that  it  may  yet  be  brought  to  light. 

Jf  subterranean,  it  was  in  all  probability  excavated  in  the  rock, 

«ind  traces  of  it  would  not  easily  be  effaced.     In  truth  it  has  often 

1>een  sought,  and  found — in  the  opinion  of  the  seekers,  who  have 

generally  placed  it  on  the  site  of  Chiusi  itself,  in  the  subterranean 

;£>assages  of  the  garden  Paolozzi,  or  in  those  beneath  the  city  ; 

33iisled  perhaps  by  Pliny's  expression,  "  sub  urbe  Clusio.'*     But 

^hat  such  was  its  position,  the  general  analogy  of  the  sepulchral 

economy  of  the  Etruscans  forbids  us  to  believe.     It  was  more 

;^robably  outside  the  walls,  and  if  it  were  in  one  of  the  valleys 

s&round,  it  would  be  equally  **  below  the  city." 

Some  few  years  since,  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  world 
"was  much  drawn  to  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  in  consequence  of  the 
<fliscovery  at  Chiusi  of  a  monument  not  only  novel  in  character, 
tut  witli  peculiarities  strikingly  analogous,  and  in  extent  sur- 
;i^oassing  every  other  Etruscan  sepulchre. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Chiusi  is  a  hill  called 
X^oggio  Gajella,  the  termination  of  the  range  on  which  the 
^^itv  stands. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  appearance  of  this  height  ; 
it  is  of  the  yellow  arenaceous  earth  so  common  in  this  district ;  ^ 
its  crest  is  of  the  same  conical  form  as  most  of  the  hills  around, 
^nd  it  is  covered  with  a  light  wood  of  oaks.  There  was  no 
^^eason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  ancient  sepulchres  ;  for  it  was 
^toot  a  mere  tumulus,  but  a  hill,  raised  by  nature,  not  by  art. 
^\et  it  has  proved  to  be  a  vast  sepulchre,  or  rather  a  cemetery  in 
itself — a  polyandrion — an  isolated  city  of  the  dead — situated  like 
other  ancient  cities  on  the  summit  of  a  hill — fenced  around  with 
AvaUs  and  fosse,  filled  with  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  carved  into 
Xhe   very  forms,  and    adorned    with    the   very  decorations   and 

9  Etmsker,   lY.   2,  1.     So  also  think  but  it  is  decidedly  of  aqueouB  deposition, 

^luench  (Abhandlang  der  Mlinchner  Aka*  often  containing  oyster-she] Is,  and  other 

flemie,  L  p.  415)  and  Abeken  (Ann.  Instit.  marine  substances.     It  is  comiHict  when 

1.841,   p.  83;  Mittelitalien,  p.  244)  who  moist,  but  extremely  fiiable  when  dry; 

cites  him.  and,  like  clmlk,  it  has  occasional  layers  of 

*  Oruner  calls  this  rock  a  ToIcanicn«n/9io,  flint. 
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furniture  of  those  of  the  living,  arranged  in  distinct  terraces,  and 
communicating  by  the  usual  network  of  streets  and  alleys,^ 

I  know  not  what  first  induced  Signer  Pietro  Bonci-Casuccini, 
the  owner  of  the  hill,  to  make  excavations  here ;  it  ma}'  have 
been  merel}'  in  pursuance  of  his  long  and  systematic  researches 
on  his  estate.  But  in  the  winter  of  1839-40  the  spade  was  .^^^ 
applied,  and  verj^  soon  brought  to  light  the  marvels  of  the  t^^^e 
mound. 

About  tlie  base  of  the  conical  crest  was  unearthed  a  crepis,  or  ^rx:  <=)r 

circuit   of  masonry,   of  rectangular    blocks   of    travertine,   un 

cemented,  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length ;  and  around  this  was  ^ 
a  fosse  three  or  four  feet  wide.     Many  of  the  blocks,  removed  -H>  ^d 
from  their  original  places,  lay  scattered  at  the  base  of  the  mound 
when  I  first  visited  the  hill,  but  not  one  is  now  to  be  seen ;  yet 
the    fosse   may  still   be    traced,  and  will  be  found   to  mark  a 
circumference  of  more  than  nine  hundred  feet.^ 

Above  it  the  crest  of  the  hill  rises  some  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  f  ^  *J 
in  its  slopes  open  the  tombs,  not  in  a  single  row,  but  in  several 
tiers  or  teiTaces,  one  above  the  other ;  and  not  in  regular  or 
continuous  order,  but  in  groups.  A  single  passage  of  great 
length  cut  into  the  heart  of  the  hill,  and  at  right  angles  with  -^^ 
the  girdhng  fosse,  generally  leads  into  a  spacious  antechamber,  or 
atrhim,  on  which  open  several  smaller  chambers,  or  triclinia j  just 
as  in  the  tombs  of  Csere.^  Both  atrium  and  triclinia  are  sur- 
rounded by  benches  of  rock  for  the  support  of  the  bodies  or  of 
sarcophagi.  The  doors  are  all  moulded  in  the  usual  £g3'ptian 
form,  witli  an  overhanging  square-headed  lintel.  The  ceilings 
are  generally  flat,  and  coffered  in  recessed  squares  or  oblongs,  as 
in  the  other  tombs  of  Chiusi,  or  the}'  are  carved  into  beams  and  i 

rafters.     They  are  painted  in  the  usual  style,  and  the  walls  also 
in  certain  chambers  had  painted  figures,  which  though  almost  ' 

efiaced  and  in  no  case  very  distinct,  might,  at  my  first  visit,  be  ^ 

recognised  as  those  of  dancers  or  athletce,  circling  the  apartments 
in  a  frieze,  about  twenty  inches  high.*      They  are   no  longer        ^ 

^  Conical   mounds  or  isolated  rocks  of  been  found  encircling  tombs  at  Sta  Man-         ' 

other  forms,  full  of  sepulchres,  are  not  un-  nella  and  SeWa  la  Bocca ;  and  a  fosse  is        . 

common  in  Asia  Minor.  Mr.  Steuart  speaks  cut  in  the  rock  round  a  tumulus  at  Bieda.        ' 

of  one  at  Dogan-ltl,  in  Phrygia  (Lydia  and  See  Vol.  I.  p.  217. 

Fhrygia,  p.  11),  and  Sir  Ciiarles  Fellows  '  The  antechamber  still  more  nearly  re- 

describe)  and  illustrates  one  at  Pinara  in  sembles  an  a^rtttJM,  inasmuch  as  the  roof 

Lycia.     Fellows'  Lycia,  p.  139.  has  now  in  most  instances  fallen  in,  leaving 

-  Abcken  (Ann.  Inst.  1841,  p.  31)  says  it  open  to  the  sky. 
285  mitreSf  which  are  equal  to  938  feet  *  The  principal  of  these  paintings  were 

English.     A  similar  wall  and  fosse  have  in  a  group  of  tombs  to  the  right  of  the    . 
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clistinguishable.  The  benches  of  rock  are  not  left  in  unmeanin 
shapelessness ;  they  are  hewn  into  the  form  of  couches,  witl 
pillows  or  cushions  at  one  end,  and  the  front  moulded  into  seal 
and  legs  in  relief — so  many  patterns  of  Etruscan  furniture,  mor 
durable  than  the  articles  themselves.  Many  of  these  couches 
double — made  for  a  pair  of  bodies  to  recline  side  by  side,  as  the^ 
are  generally  represented  in  the  banquets  painted  on  the  waUs.^ 
They  prove  this  monument  to  be  of  a  period  when  bodies  wer»- 
buried,  rather  than  burned. 

The  most  important  tombs  are  on  the  lower  and  second 
On  the  lower,  the  most  remarkable  is  one  that  opens  to  th 
south.     It  is  circular,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  so 
ported  in  the  centre  by  a  huge  column  hewn  from  the  rock,  ter 
or  eleven  feet  thick,  rudely  formed,  without  base  or  capital,  b 
in  the  place  of  the  latter  there  chances  to  occur  a  thin  sti-atum 

flints.^     The  tomb  is  much  injured,  r 
taining  no   traces   of  ornament,  exce 
over  the   entrance,  where  is  somethin. 
like  a  head  in  relief  on  the  lintel.     Som 
beautiful  vases,^  and  the  curious  ston 
sphinxes  of  the  Museo   Casuccini  wer 
found  here.    These  sphinxes,  by  the  wa}-^ 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  thos» 
in  the  reliefs  from  the  Doric  temple 
Assos,  now  in  tlie  LouvreJ     Nothing  i 
now  to  be  seen  but  fragments  of  urns 
cispo.     In  this  circular  tomb,  as  well  ar 
in  the  group  of  square  chambers  on  th» 
same  level,  are  mysterious  dark  passages  opening  in  the  wall 
and  exciting  the  astonishment  and  curiosity  of  the  stranger, 
these  more  will  be  said  anon. 

There   are   four   other   groups   of  tombs  in   this  lower  tie 

circular  tomb,  marked  e  in  the  Plan.  They 
were  of  very  simple  character,  of  two  colouis 
only,  red  and  black,  and  in  an  archaic 
style.     See  Bull.  Inst.  1841,  p.  10. 

^  The  entrance  to  this  tomb  is  by  a  broad 
jmssage,  or  rather  chamber,  with  large 
recesses  on  either  hand,  indicated  in  the 
Flan,  but  now  hardly  distinguishable. 

'  For  an  account  of  these  vases,  some  of 
which  were  in  the  archaic  Etruscan  style, 
others  of  the  best  Greek  art,  see  Bidl.  Inst. 
1840,  p.  128.~Feuerbach.  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  round  chamber  was  found 


ISTKUSCAir   SPHINX,    FROM    THE 
POGOIO   GikJKLLA. 


part  of  a  winged  lion,  of  ciitpo,  in  the  m 
severely  archaic  style  ;   and  snch,   it   t 
thought,  must  have  surrounded  this  tumnl 
in  great  numbers,  as  at  the  Cucumella, 
Vulci.     Bull.  Inst.  1841,  p.  9. 

7  The  strong  resemblance  that  the  re 
from  the  said   temple  bear  to  works 
Etruscan  art,    is  noticed  by  Texier,  As^ 
Mineure,    p.    204.      The    affinity  in 
figtires  reclining  at  a  banquet,  and  in 
wild  beasts  devouring  their  prey,  is  striki 
See  Mon.  Inst.  III.  tav.  34. 
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making   twenty-five  chambers  in  all,   besides   two  which    are 
mifinished. 

On  the  tier  above  this  are  several  tombs,  some  in  groups, 
others  single ;  two  to  the  south  seem  to  have  been  circular*  The 
:finest  group  is  one  of  five  square  chambers  opening  to  the  south- 
«ast,  whose  walls  retain  traces  of  painting,  now  much  injured. 
JHere  were  discovered  articles  of  great  beauty  and  value  : — the 
^nagnificent  vase  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  which  forms  the  gem 
^f  the  Casuccini  collection,  found  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
xmnute  pieces,  now  neatly  rejoined — another  vase  on  a  small 
l3ronze  stand  or  stool,  with  legs  like  those  sculptured  on  the 
o  ouches  of  rock — a  cinerary  urn  in  the  form  of  a  male  statue, 
-vvith  a  moveable  head  as  a  lid — a  few  small  articles  of  gold  and 
jewellery,  and  some  thin  lamince  of  gold,  attached  to  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  tombs,  as  though  originally  lining  it  throughout.  In 
two  of  these  chambers  open  small  passages,  like  those  in  the 
lower  tier,® 

On  the  third  and  highest  tier  are  three  groups  of  tombs, 
one  of  which  is  supported  by  a  column  of  rock ;  and  here  also 
were  foimd  articles  of  jewellery,  and  fragments  of  painted  vases.' 
I  was  grieved,  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  Poggio  Gajella,  to  find 
^ts  sepulchres  in  a  sad  state  of  neglect  and  ruin.  Most  of  the  outer 
^mbs  are  now  encumbered  with  the  debris  of  theii*  fallen  roofs, 
*^d  lie  open  to  the  sky,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  recognise  them 
*s  marked  in  the  Plan ;  all  traces  of  sculpture  and  painting  have 
*^en  effaced  from  the  walls,  and  a  little  colouring  and  carving  on 
^tc  ceilings  alone  remain  of  the  original  decorations. 

The  marvel  and  mystery  of  this  curious  hive  of  tombs  are  the 
^^rk  passages,  which  have  given  rise  to  as  much  speculation  as 
5^cli  obscurities  are  ever  wont  to  excite,  in  works  sepulchral  or 
f^t^rary,  ancient  or  modern,  of  Cheops  or  Coleridge.  They  are 
J^^^t  large  enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through  on  all  fours.  Here, 
^^^siveller,  if  curious  and  enterprising,  **you  may  thrust  your  arms 
^jp  to  the  elbows  in  adventures."  Enter  one  of  the  holes  in  the 
^^-«^cular  tomb,  and  take  a  taper,  either  between  your  teeth,  or  in 


,^^  The  longest  of  these  passages  extends 
f.  ^5  braceia,  or  67  feet,  and  is  not  yet 
j7^^  cleared  out.     Another  passage,  which 

Nearly  3  feet  square,  runs  some  distance 
^  ^  straight  line  into  the  rock,  and  then 
r^^^ts  a  third,  at  right  singles,  which  is 
^*ll  f  uU  of  earth. 

*  Am  the  tombs  on  this  upper  tier  are  in* 

VOL.   II. 


ferior  to  those  below  them,  Abeken  suggests 
that  they  may  have  been  intended  for  the 
slaves  or  dependents  of  the  family.  Ann. 
Inst.  1841,  p.  32.  But  the  meanest  tombs 
are  at  the  base  of  the  mound.  Some  have 
seen  in  these  a  fourth  tier,  though  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  on  a  different  level 
from  the  principal  groups. 

A  JL 
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your  fore-paw,  to  light  you  in  your  Nebuchadnezzar-like  progress. 
You  will  find  quite  a  labyrinth  in  the  heart  of  the  mound.  Here 
the  passage  makes  a  wide  sweep  or  circuit,  apparently  at  random 
— ^there  it  bends  back  on  itself,  and  forms  an  inner  sweep,  leading 
again  to  the  circular  chamber — now  it  terminates  abruptly,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  course, — and  now,  behold !  it  brings  yon  to 
another  tomb  in  a  distant  part  of  the  hill.  Observe,  too,  as  jou 
creep  on  your  echoing  way,  that  the  passages  sometimes  rise, 
sometimes  sink,  and  rarely  preserve  the  same  level;  and  that 
they  occasionally  swell  out  or  contract,  though  generally  regular 
and  of  uniform  dimensions.^ 

What  can  these  cunictdi  mean  ?  is  a  question  every  one  asks, 
but  none  can  satisfactorily  answer.     Had  they  been  beneath  a 
city,  we  should  find  some  analogy  between  them  and  those  often 
existing  on  Etruscan  sites,  not  forgetting  the  Capitol  and  Rock 
Tarpeian.    Had  they  been  beneath  some  temple,  or  oracular 
shrine,  we  might  see  in  them  the  secret  communications  by  which 
the  machinery  of  jugglery  was  carried  forward ;  but  in  tombs- 
among  the  mouldering  ashes  of  the  dead,  what  purpose  could 
they  have  served  ?     Some  have  thought  them  part  of  a  regularly 
planned  labyrinth,  of  which  the  circular  tomb  was  the  centre  or 
nucleus,   formed   to  preserve   the   remains    and  treasure  there 
deposited  from  profanation  and  pillage.^    But  surely  they  would 
not  then  make   so   many  superfluous  means  of  access  to  the 
chamber,  when  it  already  had  a  regular  entrance.     Moreover,  the 
smallness  of  the  passages — ^never  more  than  three  feet  in  height, 
and  two  in  width,  as  small,  in  truth,  as  could  well  be  made  br 
the  hand  of  man,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  thread  them  on  all 
fours ;  the  irregularity  of  their  level ;  and  the  fact  that  one  has 
its  opening  just  beneath  the  ceiling,  destroying  the  beauty  of  the 
walls,  which  were  painted  with  dancing  figures,  and  that  another 
actually  cuts  through  one  of  the  rock-hewn  couches — forbid  us  to 
suppose  they  were  designed  for  regular  communication,  or  wer^ 
constructed  throughout  on  any  determined  system.     In  truth,  tte 
latter  facts  would  seem  to  show  that  in  those  cases,  at  least,  tbej 
must  have  been  of  subsequent  construction  to  tlie  tombs.    Could 
they  then  have  been  formed  either  by  the  burro  wings  of  some  animal, 
or  by  former  plunderers  of  the  tombs  in  their  search  for  treasures? 

*  For  plans  of  the  several  stories  in  this  plates  are  by  M.  Gruner,  the  well-hw** 

tumulus,  and  for  illustrations  of  the  articles  artist.    The  plan  given  at  page  351  is^ 

found  in  the  tombs,  see  the  beautiful  work  that  work, 

of  Dr.  Braun  cited  above.     The  plans  and  '  Feuerbach,  BulL  Inst  1841,  p>  & 
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To  the  first  it  may  be  safely  objected  that  these  passages  are 
too  large,  and  in  general  too  regular.  In  one  of  tlie  tombs  in 
the  uj)per  tier,  however,  are  certain  passages  too  small  to  admit  a 
man,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  formed  by  some  animal.  I 
learned  from  the  peasants  who  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  that 
badgers  have  been  killed  here.  On  the  roofs  of  several  of  the 
chambers,  which  I  was  told  had  been  found  choked  with  earth,  I 
observed  the  marks  of  that  animal's  claws.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  these  labyrinthine  passages  have  been  made  by 
that  or  any  other  quadi-uped. 

It  is  more  easy  to  believe  that  they  have  been  formed  in  by- 
gone researches  for  buried  treasure.^     That  the  tombs  have  been 
opened  in  past  ages  is  evident  from  the  state  in  which  tliey  vrere 
<liscovered,  from  the   broken   pottery  and  urns,  and  from  the 
I>ieces  of  a  vase  being  found  in  separate  chambers.*     Yet  in 
general  there  is  too  much  regularity  about  them,  for  the  work  of 
careless  excavators.     In  one  instance,  indeed,  in  the  second  tier, 
"there  is  a  passage  of  very  careful  and  curious  formation,  which 
gradually  diminishes  in  size  as  it  penetrates  the  hill,  not  regularly 
^aipering,  but  in  successive  stages — magna  componcre  parvis — like 
t-lie  tubes  of  an  open  telescope.     From  a  careful  examination  of 
^lie  cmiicidi  in  this  hill,  all  of  which  I  penetrated,  I  cannot  but 
I'egard  them  as  generally  evincing  design  :  here  and  there  are 
traces  of  accidental  or  random  excavation,  such  as  the  openings 
into  the  tombs  which  spoil  their  sj^mmetry ;  but  these,  I  think, 
<lid  not  form  i)art  of  the  original  construction  ;  they  must  have 
been  made  by  the  riflers  carrying  on  the  passages  which  were  left 
iis  cnl'de'Sacs,^ 

What  the  design  of  this  labyrinth  may  have  been  I  cannot 
snrmise.  Analogy  does  not  assist  us  here.  True,  the  Grotta 
della  Regina  at  Toscanella  has  somewhat  kindred  passages, 
though  to  a  much  smaller  extent;   but  these  ai-e  involved  in 


^  Thia  was  Abeken's  more  digested 
opinion  (Mittelital.  p.  244),  and  that  of 
^icali  also  (Mon.  Inetl.  p.  335). 

"*  The  gold  and  jewellery  discovered  must 
"^^e  been  overlooked  by  the  first  riflers, 
^  ^3  sometimes  the  case—ai-tides  of  great 
^^e  being  found  occasionally  among  the 
^<><»«e  earth. 

The  passage  which  connects  the  cir> 

^W  chamber  with  the  group  to  the  west, 

J*Tow8  very  suddenly  as  it  approaches  the 

^^r,  and  opens  in  it  in  an  irregular 


aperture,  which  seems  of  more  recent  date. 
In  the  circular  chamber,  one  opening  is 
regular,  and  another  quite  irregular.  Yet 
in  one  case  it  is  the  neatest  and  most 
decidedly  artificial  passage  that  cuts  through 
the  bench.  May  not  the  passages  have 
been  formed  before  certain  of  the  tombs  ? 
May  they  not  have  formed  part  of  tlie 
original  sepulchre  in  connection  with  the 
circular  chamber,  and  have  been  cut  into 
by  the  subsequent  excavation  of  other 
chambers  ? 

A  A  2 
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equal  obscurity ;  and  in  one  of  the  mounds  at  Monteroni  then 
were  found  cunicidi  of  this  description,  though  leading  not  {ronr-zMzs^ 
the  tomb,  but  from  the  grand  entrance-passage.^  There  seem^ 
to  be  little  analogy  with  the  system  of  vertical  shafts  anc^. 
horizontal  ways  which  exist  in  the  same  tumulus  at  Monteroni^^ 
in  the  necropolis  of  Ferento,  and  in  the  Capitoline,  There  i:^ 
more  apparently  with  the  subterranean  passages  beneath  Chiusi  ^,^  j, 
still  more  with  the  Buche  de'  Saracini  at  Volterra ;  but  these  arsc^o^  ^ 
of  most  doubtful  antiquity,  origin,  and  purpose,  and  probabK^^::^^]^ 
not  sepulchral.  Nor  can  any  affinity  be  discovered  to  tfcc;.:^yj 
catacombs  of  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  places  in  Italy  and  Sicil;^^^//.. 
Future  reseai'ches,  either  by  clearing  out  these  passages  wher^^^.^^^ 
they  are  now  blocked  up,  or  by  analogous  discoveries,  xn^^mrimiay 
possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  myster}% 

We  have  now  seen  the  existence  of  something  verj'  like 
labyrinth  in  the  heart  of  an  Etruscan  sepulchral  tumulus,  a=. 
have  thus  established,  by  analogy,  the   characteristic   truth 
Varro's  description,  as  regards  the  substructions  of  Porsen 
monument.    I  would,   however,   go  no  further.    I  would 
infer,  as  some  have  done,  that  this  tumulus  of  Poggio  Gaji 

may  be  the  verj'  sepulchre  of  that  hero.     The  circular,  instead I  of 

the   square  basement,   and  the  comparatively  late   date  of 
<lecorations  and  contents  are  opposed  to  such  a  conclusion.^ 
its  vast  extent,  and  the  richness  of  its  furniture,  mark  it  as  — <ie 
burial-place  of  some  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Clusium ;  and        its 
disco veiy,  after  so  many  ages  of  oblivion,  encourages  the  h^^ope 
that   some   kindi-ed   monument  may  yet  be  foimd,  which  zzmiar 
unhesitatingl}'^  be  pronounced  the  original  of  Varro's  descripti<3>n.* 

Be  this  hope  realised  or  not,  the  memory  of  Porsena  and     his 
virtues  is  beyond  decay.     It  rests  not  on  mausoleum  or  "star-.r- 
pointing  p}Tamid,"  which  without  th^t  "monument  more  duraWe 
than  brass,"  are  frail  and  perishing  records  of  hiunan  greatness; 


for  as  an  old  writer  quaintly  observes,  "  to  be  but  p}Tainidaiir 
extant  is  a  falkicy  in  duration." 

'  Abeken  (Mittelitalien,  p.  242)  supposes  pository  of  ancient  treasures.    FngoeoU 

these  to  have  been  the  work  of  former  of  massive  masonry  also  seem  to  indiatc 

riflers.  the  basement  of    a   sepulchnl  tamnloi 

'  This  i»  also  Abekcn's  opinion.     Mit*  Here  is  a  most  promising  field  for  ^^ 

telitalien,  p.  245.  researches.     But  no  excavations  kaTelicc*^ 

7  There  is  another  simihir,  but  larger  yet  made  ;  and  are  not  likely  to  be  id*«I| 

hill,  not  far  off,  called  Poggio  di  San  Paolo,  as    long  as  the  mound    remains  is  w 

ivhich  tradition  has  marked  as  the  de-  hands  of  ts  present  proprietors.  .         f 

] 
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APPENDIX   TO    CHAPTER   LV. 

Note. — Lam  Pobskna. 

Lars  is  an  Etruscoii  prmnomen,  supposed  to  be  significant  of  rank  and 
dignity,  as  Etruscan  princes  seem  always  to  have  bad  this  name — Lars 
Porsena,  Lars  Tolumnius — a  title  of  honour,  equivalent  to  dominus,  Miiller, 
Etnisk.  I.  p.  405.  The  fact  of  its  being  the  appellation  also  of  the  household 
deities  of  the  Etruscans  favours  tliis  view.  Yet  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
this  name,  or  its  varieties, "  Lart,"  or  "  Larth,"  in  sepulchral  inscriptions,  seems 
to  deprive  it  of  any  peculiar  dignity,  and  to  show  that  it  was  used  by  people  of 
various  classes  in  Etruscan  society.  Perhaps  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  gram- 
marians is  correct — that  Lar,  Laris,  was  significant  of  deity,  and  Lars,  Lartis, 
was  the  Etruscan  pranomen.  The  Eomans,  however,  who  took  both  from  the 
Etruscans,  seem  to  have  used  them  indifferently.  Muller,  I.  p.  408.  Thus 
we  find  a  Lar  Hermmius,  consul  in  the  year  306.  Liv.  IIL  G5.  The  old 
patrician  gens  Lartia  derived  its  name  from  Lars,  just  as  many  other  gentile 
names  were  formed  from  prcenomina.  Lars  is  supposed  by  Lanzi  (IL  p.  203) 
to  signify  divuSj  but  it  is  more  generally  believed  to  be  equivalent  to 
"  lord ; "  and  it  is  even  maintauied  that  the  English  word  is  derived  from 
the  Etruscan.  Some  take  Lars  to  be  of  Pelasgic  origin,  from  the  analogy  of 
Larissa,  daughter  of  Pelasgus  ;  and  others  seek  its  source  in  the  PhoHiician. 
However  that  be,  it  can  at  least,  with  all  its  derivatives,  be  traced  with 
certainty  to  the  Etruscan. 

Porsena  is  often  called  King  of  Clusium,  or  of  Etruria.  Pliny  (II.  64), 
liowever,  seems  to  call  him  King  of  Volsinii.  He  was  properly  chief 
Lucumo  of  Clusium,  and  "  King  of  Etruria  "  only  in  virtue  of  commanding 
the  forces  of  the  (Confederation. 

The  name  is  spelt  both  Porsena  and  Poraenna,  but  in  any  case,  thinks 
!Niebulir  (I.  pp.  500,  541),  the  penultimate  is  long,  from  the  analogy  of 
other  Etruscan  gentile  names — Vibenna,  Ergenna,  Perpenna,  Spurinna  ;  and 
lie  pronounces  Martial  guilty  of  a  "  decided  blunder "  in  shortening  the 
penultimate 

Urere  quam  potait  contemto  Mucius  igne, 
Hanc  spectare  maniim  Porsena  non  potait. 

Epig.  I  22. 

Aretina  nimis  ne  spemas  vasa,  monemus, 
Iiautus  erat  Tuscis  Porsena  lictilibas. 

Epig.  xiv.  98. 

Xord  Macaulay,  in  his  admirable  **  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  "  (p.  44),  justly 

questions  the  right  of  Niebuhr  or  any  other  modern  to  pronounce  on  the 

quantity  of  a  word  which  "  Martial  must  have  uttered  and  heard  uttered  a 

liandred  times  before  he  left  school ; "  and  cites  Horace  (Epod.  XVI.  4)  and 

Silius  Italicus  (VIII.  391,  480)  in  corroboration  of  that  poet.     Compare  Sil. 

Ital.   X.  484.     The  following  prose- writers,  though  their  authority  cannot 

aflEect  the  quantity,  also  spell  it  *'  Porsena." — Liv.  II.  9 ;  Cicero,  pro  Sext.  21 ; 

Flor.  I.  10 ;  Val.  Max.  III.  2,  2  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  III.  72.     On  the  other  hand 

there  is  the  great  authority  of  Virgil  (^n.  VIII.  646) — 

Nee  non  Tarqainium  ejectam  Porsenna  jubebat ; 
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followed  by  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  I.  444) 

Qiuesiit^  et  tantam  flavio  Ponenoa  lemotiu — 

by  Pliny  (11.  54;  XXXIV.  13,  39;  XXXVI.  19),  and  Seneca  (Epist.  66; 
Benef.  V.  IG),  for  tlie  lengthening  of  the  penultimate — Poraenna.  Plutarch 
(Publieola)  also  has  IXo/xr^var,  and  Dlonysius  (V.  21)  Hopaivas.  Serrias  (ap. 
Mn.  VIII.  G4G)  indeed  asserts  that  Virgil  added  an  n  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre,  as  the  penultimate  is  short.  Now,  though  Lord  Macaulay  was  at 
liberty  to  adopt  either  mode,  I  believe  him  to  be  right  in  his  choice  of 
Porsfena  ;  not  on  account  of  Ser\'ius'  assertion,  or  because  the  authority  of 
Horace,  Martial,  and  Silius  Italicus  outweighs  that  of  Virgil  and  Claudian, 
but  because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Etruscan  language, 
which  gives  us  "  Pursna,"  as  its  equivalent  (ut  supra,  p.  338) ;  anil  just 
80  the  **  Ceicna  "  of  the  Etniscans  was  written  Ciccina  or  Cajcinna  by  the 
PonianH, 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

CETONA   AND   SARTEANO. 

Molta  tenent  antiqua,  sepolta,  vetusta. 

Bnnius. 

—  gift  furo 
Incliti,  cd  or  n'e  quasi  il  nome  oeouro. 

Ariosto. 

The  hills  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Chiusi  are  rich  in 
JEtruscan  remains.  The  several  towns  of  Cetona,  Sarteano, 
<Dhianciano  and  Montepulciano  are  supposed,  from  the  positions 
'they  occupy,  and  the  mines  of  ancient  wealth  around  them,  not 
::irom  any  extant  remains  of  fortifications,  to  indicate  the  sites  of 
9o  many  Etniscan  cities.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  in  their 
environs  are  ancient  cemeteries  3delding  the  most  archaic  relics 
«Df  Etruscan  times.  He  who  visits  Chiusi  should  not  omit  to 
extend  his  tour  to  these  towns,  for  they  are  all  within  a  trifling 
distance  of  that  city,  and  of  each  other ;  and  should  he  feel  little 
interest  in  their  antiquities,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  with 
^he  glorious  scenery  around  them.  He  may  make  the  tour  of 
Uie  whole  in  a  day,  though  the  roads  in  parts  stand  much  in 
Kaeed  of  repair. 

Cetona  is  only  five  or  six  miles  from  Chiusi  to  the  south-west 

a  clean  little  town,  and  a  picturesque,  on  an  olive-clad  height, 

^vith  a  ruined  castle  of  feudal  times  towering  above  it.  It  has 
E^  decent  inn  in  the  Piazza,  the  "  Locanda  del  Leone,"  kept  by 
Giovanni  and  Pasquale  Davide. 

The  Etruscan  antiquities  now  visible  at  Cetona  are  all  in  the 
l^ossession  of  the  Terrosi  family.  The  collection  was  originally 
inade  by  the  late  Cavaliere  Giambattista  Terrosi,  who  drew  most 
of  his  treasures  from  a  spot  called  Le  Cardetelle,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Astrone,  half  way  between  Chiusi  and  Cetona.  Since  his 
death  no  steps  were  taken  for  many  years  to  increase  the  collec- 
tion, but  his  spn,  Signor  Giulio,  has  recently  made  some  most 
Valuable  additions  to  it. 
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The  collection  is  not  large,  but  very  select.  Here  are  somMTc:^^^ 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  black  pottery  of  this  district — the  isiL.m^^^\^ 
cock-crested  jars, /ocoZart,  and  other  articles  in  the  old  rigid  stylX-^.^^\\e 
of  Clusian  art ;  among  which  a  fine  goblet  of  the  rare  form  calle^-^XXJled 
carchesion,  with  a  band  of  figures  in  relief,  is  conspicuous.  Ther^K^^^^ji^gP^ 
are  painted  vases  also,  chiefly  in  the  archaic  style,  with  blac  t:>,^  j^j^^.] 
figures  on  a  red  ground. 

In  this  collection  are  two  cinerary  urns  of  much  interest.    On»x:M:CIX)ne 
on  which  a  female  figure,  imtcra  in  hand,  reclines  on  a  cushiooX:^X.|iiQj 
that  was  once  coloured  blue,  bears  in  the  relief  below  an  arm^^cacmn^j 
warrior,  seized  by  two  figures  in  human  shape,  but  with  the  heaoo^^eac/c 
of  a  pig  and  of  a  ram.     A  female  figure  stands  behind  him,  arr.^      m,^ 
brandishes  a  serpent  over  his  hsad,  while  another  woman,  who  <z^.«Jtose 
attributes  mark  her  also  as  a  Fury,  stands  at  the  opposite  end     f»  jj  Qf 
the  scene.     A  second  warrior  is  sinking  to  the  ground  in  AeoX^.m'M.^ath. 
We  ma}"*  recognise  in   this  scene   the   attempted   enchantme^.s=Qeiit 
of  Ulysses  by  Circe, — a  rare  subject  on  Etruscan  urns.     T'  g  ^Xh% 
drapery  on  the  figures  bears  traces  of  colour.^ 

The  other  urn  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  Etruscan  monumei 
of  this  character  I  remember  to  have  seen.     The  relief  shows 
female  figure  without  wings,  but  with  a  hammer  and  the  o1 
usual  attributes  of  a  demon,  sitting  on  an  altar,  with  her 
about  a  naked  youth.     On  each  side  a  man,  with  a  Phrygian 
and  a  chlamya   on  his  shoulders,   threatens  with    drawn 
the   life  of  the  youth.      A  child   sits   weeping  at  the   foot 
the  altar,  and   a  woman  in   an  attitude   of   grief,  with  hau^  ^mds 
clasped  on  her  lap,  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  demon.    It    -=*  ^ 
difficult  to  explain  this  scene.     It  may  represent  the  slaugh'-^^*^'' 
of  Penelope's  suitors — the  chaste  queen  being  portrayed  in  t^^  ^^ 
sitting  and  sorrowing  female,  if  this  be  not  Eurycleia,  her  nmt^^"^^** 
the  two  archers  being  Ulysses  and  Telemachus.' 

The  interest  of  this  urn  lies  not  so  much  in  the  subject  of  W^"^^ 
relief,  as  in  its  high  state  of  preservation,  and  its  peculiar  ado=''^^n2- 
ments.     The  necklace,  chaplet,  zone,  and  anklets  of  the  Ls^^^ 
are  gilt ;  so  also  the  chaplet  of  the  youth,  and  the  Phr}^gian  c^Bps 


^  Illustrations  of  the  urn  are  given  in  differ  more  or  less  from  those  vhich       </v 

Ann.  Inst.  1842,  tav.  d'Agg.  J>. ;  and  by  received.     He  elsewhere  suggests  thafe    the 

Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  49.     For  notices,  she-demon  on  the  altar  may  be  intexK/et/ 

see  Ann.  Inst.  1842,  p.  47  (Braun) ;  Bull.  for  Proserpine,  but  who  the  youth  ain/er 

Inst.  1842,  p.  18  ;  1843,  p.  61  (Braun).  her  protecting  arm  may  be,  and  what  <ie 

*  This  is  Biaun's  opinion  (Ann.   Inst.  child  weeping  at  her  feet  may  mean,  ^ii 

loc.  cit.).     He  acknowledges  that  Telema-  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.     This  urn  is  illn** 

chus  is  not  so  represented  by  Homer,  but  trated  by  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  49 ;  Ana* 

Etruscan  versions  of  (jhreek  myths  generally  Inst.  1842,  tav.  d'Agg.  B. 
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the  warriors ;  and  the  drapery  of  the  whole  is  coloured  a  rich 
rple.  The  recumbent  figure  on  the  lid  is  that  of  an  elderly 
,11  with  a  fine  head,  and  his  chaplet  of  oak-leaves,  his  long  and 
ck  torque,  his  signet-ring,  and  the  vase  in  his  hand,  are  all 
b  ;  while  the  cushion  on  which  he  reclines  and  the  drapery  on 

person  are  purple.  These  colours  were  perfectly  fresh  when 
:  nm  was  discovered,  and  were  set  out  by  the  pure  white 
baster  of  the  monument,  which  has  now  lost  somewhat  of  its 
IKaney.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  still  very  rich ;  and  as  the 
Jpture  is  not  of  a  high  order,  the  colour  does  not  impair  the 
ality.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  polychromj',  applied 
sculpture,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Etruria. 

But  the  gem  of  this  collection  is  an  ivory  cup,  covered  with 
;haic  and  most  interesting  reliefs.  It  was  found  in  a  tomb 
thin  an  isolated  mound  in  the  Podere  Pania,  about  three  miles 
uth  of  Chiusi.  The  tomb  was  hollowed  in  the  rock  as  usual, 
it  instead  of  a  pillar  or  column  in  the  midst,  it  had  a  short  wall 
ft  in  the  rock,  which  divided  it  into  two  chambers,  leaving  a 
issage  between  them  at  the  inner  end.  In  one  chamber  was  a 
)ck-hewn  bench,  yet  on  this  lay  no  sarcophagus  or  um,  but  on 
le  groimd  between  it  and  the  partition  wall  were  the  remains  of 
body,  stretched  on  bronze  plates,  fastened  together  by  nails  in 
le  earliest  style  of  metal  work,  adorned  with  figures  and  flowers 
I  relief,  and  resting  on  a  grating  of  iron  rods.  This  was  sup- 
osed  by  the  discoverers  of  the  tomb  to  be  a  pavement  of  bronze,^ 
id  it  has  also  been  cited  as  a  proof  that  the  ancients  sometimes 
ned  tlie  walls  of  their  tombs  with  metal  plates ;  *  but  to  me  it 
ipears  far  more  probable  that  it  was  tli^  bier  of  bronze  on  which 
le  corpse  was  conveyed  to  the  sepulchre,  and  on  which  it  was 
lere  left.  It  was  found  in  fragments  and  had  doubtless  been 
•ushed  by  the  previous  riflers  of  the  tomb,  who  had  entered 
trough  a  hole  in  the  roof.     From  the  description  we  have  of  it 

was  apparently  very  similar  to  the  bronze  bier  in  the  Regulini- 
alassi  tomb,  at  Cervetri.^  In  the  same  tomb  in  the  Pania 
odere  were  foimd  a  very  large  pot  or  olla  of  bronze,  80  inches 


'  They  may  hare  remembered  the  x^^'^o- 
rh  9A  of  Homer,  H  i.  426  ;  xir.  173  ; 
1.  xiii.  4. 

*  BuU.  Inst.  1874,  p.  205.  Helbig  cites 
3  Canonico  Brogi,  as  authority  for  the 
rt,  that  in  his  excavations  in  1873  near 
nte  Kotella,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
iosi,  he  found  a  tomb  similar  in  con- 


struction to  this,  and  lined  with  bronze 
plates  to  the  height  of  10  inches  from  the 
ground,  in  the  chamber  which  contained 
the  remains  of  the  deceased.  In  the  Poggio 
Gajella  thin  lamina  of  gold  were  found 
adhering  to  the  walls  of  one  of  the  tombs. 
Vide  supra,  p.  863. 
*  See  Vol  I.  p.  267.     The  bier  in  the 
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in  diameter,  and  27  in  height,  also  of  plates  hammered  and 
fastened  together  with  nails,  in  the  earliest  style  of  metal-work, 
called  sphyrelaton,  and  within  it,  another  pot  of  different  form 
but  of  similar  construction,  which  contained  human  ashes, 
together  with  many  leaves  of  gold,  as  if  a  wreath  of  that  metal 
had  been  deposited  on  the  remains.  In  the  outer  vase  was  found 
a  beautiful  yi6uZa  of  pale  gold,  adorned  with  filigree  work. 

The  ivory  cup  was  found  upset  in  the  middle  of  the  tomb.  It 
is  of  cylindrical  form,  being  cut  from  that  portion  of  a  tusk  next 
the  root,  where  the  tusk  is  thickest  and  hoUow^.  It  is  nearly 
8  inches  in  height,  and  from  6  to  6^  in  diameter,  and  its  outer 
surface  is  carved  with  reUefs  of  figures  and  other  ornaments  ia 
alternate  bands,  four  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter.  Tlie 
style  is  very  archaic  and  oriental,  and  the  figures  closely  resemble 
those  stamped  on  the  very  early  vases  of  buccliero.  The  cup  has 
lost  its  bottom,  and  is  very  imperfect,  portions  of  it  being  brokeu 
or  having  rotted  away,  and  the  outer  crust,  on  which  the  relief 
are  carved,  having  peeled  off  in  paiis. 

The  upper  band  is  composed  of  Assyrian  lotus-flowers,  upright 
and  inverted  alternately.  In  the  second  band  is  a  vessel,  with 
a  man  at  the  helm,  the  sail  wrapped  round  the  yard,  and  au 
amphora  on  each  side  of  the  mast.  Two  men  raising  their  arms 
with  lively  gesticulations  are  approaching  the  ship,  followed  by  a 
big  ram,  canying  a  man  who  clings  to  him  beneath  his  belly. 
Here  occurs  a  gap ;  and  tlien  follows  another  ram,  also  carr)- 
ing  a  man  in  the  same  position.  This  scene  clearly  represents 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  escaping  from  the  cave  of  Poly- 
phemus, and  is  of  great  interest,  for  it  is  very  rare  to  find  events 
from  the  Greek  heroic  cycle  illustrated  on  Etruscan  monuments 
of  so  archaic  a  period.  The  third  band  contains  floral  ornaments. 
In  the  fourth  you  see  a  biga  with  its  driver,  and  a  warrior  in  the 
act  of  mounting  the  car;  followed  by  three  more  waniors.all 
with  Corinthian  helmets,  spears,  and  Ai'golic  bucklers,  and  by 
a  youth  on  horseback.  Then,  after  a  gap,  come  four  women,  all 
in  talaiic  chitones,  and  with  their  hair  hanging  in  long  phuts 
almost  to  their  ankles,  and  ending  in  a  tassel ;  each  with  both 
hands  on  her  bosom.  An  armed  man  kneels  before  them  in  the 
attitude  of  a  supi^liant.  After  another  gap,  is  a  »nhulo,  playing 
his  pipes,  as  he  tm'ns  to  some  w  aniors  behind  him.     The  fiftb 

Cerretri  tomb  waa  formed  of  strips  of  bronse  nailed  together,  and  supported  bj  irra-nv 
crossed  in  a  lattice-work.  This  of  Ghiusi  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  ^ 
is  said  to  have  been  formed  of  long  plates      vere  adorned  in  a  similar  manner. 
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d  shows  ornaments  like  pelta,  or  Amazonian  shields.  The 
ill  is  composed  of  figures,  some  human,  some  mythical — a 
1  on  horseback,  a  female  centaur,  draped  to  her  heels — the 
rel  and  hind-quarters  of  a  horse  being  attached  to  the  body  of 
'Oman — a  bull  with  a  single  horn,  a  hippogiiff,  and  several 
IS.  The  eighth  band  had  also  fanciful  animals;  and  the 
3nth  and  ninth  showed  floral  ornaments.^ 
another  reUc  of  classical  antiquity  at  Cetona  is  a  statue  of 
"ble,  of  life-size,  discovered  among  some  Boman  i*uins  near 
town.  It  represents  a  ])hilosoplier  or  poet,  sitting,  half 
ped,  in  an  attitude  of  contemplation,  and  is  evidently  of 
nan  times.^  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Signor  Gigli. 
f  Cetona  })e  an  ancient  site,  we  have  no  clue  to  its  original 
ae ;  the  earliest  record  we  have  of  it  being  in  the  thirteenth 
tury  of  our  era.® 


•"rom  Cetona  to  Sarteano  there  are  but  four  miles,  and  tlie 
d  is  full  of  beauty.  It  ascends  a  steep  and  lofty  height 
ered  with  wood  broken  by  boulders  of  travertine,  and  from 

summit  commands  a  magnificent  view  over  the  vale  of  the 
lana — Cetona  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  bears 
name,  a  mighty  mass  of  hanging  woods,  in  winter  all  robed  in 
w  ^ — La  Pieve  with  its  twin  towers,  like  horns  bristling  from 

brow  of  the  long  dark  hills  w^hich  stretch  up  from  the  south 
^hiusi,  nearer  the  eye,  on  a  riral  yet  lower  height — ^the  inter- 
iing  valle,y,  with  its  grey  and  brown  carpet  of  olive  and  oak 
>ds — the  lakes  gleaming  out  bluely  in  the  distance — and.  the 
•wy  Apennines  billowing  along  the  horizon, 
iarteano  stands  on  the  brow  of  an  elevated  plateau,  over- 
iging  the  valley  of  the  Chiana.  It  lies  five  miles  from  Chiusi 
the  west,  and  the  road  is  excellent.  About  half-way  is  a  hill, 
led  Poggio  Montolo,  where  painted  tombs  are  said  to  have 
n  discovered.    Sarteano  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  fully  as 


Por  a  further  description  of  this  cup, 

of  the  tomb  in  which  it  was  found, 

Bull.  Inst.  1874.  pp.  203-210,  Helbig. 

Ball.  Insi.  1843,  p.  153. 

Repetti,  I.  p.  678.     For  notices  of  the 

ier  excavations  on  this  site  see  liull. 

i.  1839,  p.  50 ;  1842,  p.  17.    At  Palaa- 

s,  six  miles   south  of   Cetona,   many 

iscan  relics  have  been  discovered. 

Monte  Cetona  rises  1957  hraccia^  or 

it  3751  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


In  this  mountain,  says  Repetti,  we  find 
verified  the  fable  of  Janus«  who  looks  with 
one  face  at  the  regions  of  Vulcan,  with  the 
other  at  the  realm  of  Neptune ;  for  though 
it  rises  in  the  midst  of  hills  covered  with 
marine  substances,  it  gives  vent  on  every 
side  to  sidphureous  vapours  and  hot  springs, 
which  have  completely  incrusted  its  base  ; 
while  at  a  few  miles'  distance,  rise  the 
lava-cone  of  Badic6fani  and  the  tracbite  of 
Montamiata.     I.  p.  683. 
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large  as  Chiusi,  surrounded  by  walls  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
inn,  "  Locanda  d'ltalia,"  kept  by  Lucrezia  Vannetti,  is  tolerable 
for  a  town  so  little  frequented  by  foreign  travellers ;  yet  this 
range  of  hills  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  Tuscans  in  the  hot 
season,  both  as  a  retreat  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  low 
grounds,  sind  for  the  sake  of  its  mineral  waters. 

At  Sarteano  there  are  two  foci  of  interest  to  tlie  antiquary— 
the  collections  of  the  Cavaliere  Bargagli  and  of  Signor  Fanello 
Fanelli. 

«The  former  of  these  gentlemen  has  some  choice  urns,  found 
on  his  estate  at  a  spot  called  Le  Tombe,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Astrone. 

One  represents  in  its  relief  Hippolytus  attacked  by  the  sea- 
bull  which  Neptune  sent  against  him,  and  which  caused  his 
horses  to  take  fright,  so  that  they  dashed  him  and  his  chariot  to 
pieces — 

littorecarmm 
Et  juYenem  monstriB  pavidi  effudcre  marinis. 

A  she-demon  or  Fury,  holding  a  torch,  bestrides  the  faDen 
youth,  and  a  wai'rior  seems  about  to  attack  her,  sword  in  hand. 
This  urn  is  polychrome — the  flesh  of  the  men,  the  horses,  the 
flame  of  the  torch,  are  all  red ;  the  Fury's  hair  is  brown ;  the 
drapery,  the  shield,  and  other  parts  of  the  relief  bear  traces  of 
yellow. 

There  is  a  ver)^  good  urn  with  the  trite  subject  of  Eteocles 
Polyneices.  The  moment,  as  usual,  is  chosen  when  the  brothers 
are  giving  each  other  the  death-wound.  A  Fury  rushes  between 
them,  not  to  separate  them,  but  to  indicate  her  triumph  over 
both ;  she  sets  her  foot  on  an  altar  in  the  midst,  and  extinguishes 
her  torch.  She  has  blue  wings,  with  a  lai*ge  eye  in  each,  small 
wings  also  on  her  brows,  a  serpent  tied  round  her  neck,  and  reo- 
buskins.     The   armour  and  weapons   also  of  the  warriors  ar^ 


painted.  Beside  the  usual  recumbent  figure  on  the  lid,  whict 
is  here  a  man  wearing  a  long  yellow  torque,  this  mm  has  alittl- 
child  also,  caressing  its  father. 

Another  relief  rej^resents  Orestes  in  Tauris  ;  and  indicates  tk* 
discovery  by  Iphigeneia,  that  the  stranger  she  is  about  to  sacriJc^^ 
to  Artemis,  is  her  own  brother.  Orestes,  naked,  sits  weeping  o^ 
the  altar ;  she,  also  naked,  stands  leaning  on  his  shoulder  lO 
deep  dejection.  Pylades  is  being  bound  by  an  ai'med  man,  to  be 
subjected  to  the  same  blood}'^  rite;  and  two  Lasas,  one  at  eack 
end,  fill  up  the  scene.     The  execution  of  this  relief  is  excellent 
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Another  scene,  where  two  joung  warriors  are  slaying  an  old 
man  and  seizing  a  maiden,  may  represent  the  death  of  Priam 
and  rape  of  Cassandra.  A  female  demon,  with  torch  and  buskins, 
is  in  at  tlie  death. 

These  urns,  with  others,  twenty-four  in  all,  were  found  in  one 
tomb,  and  the  inscriptions  show  them  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
**  CuMERE."  ^  The  door  of  the  tomb  was  closed  by  a  large  tile, 
bearing  the  same  name ;  it  is  preserved  in  this  collection.  The 
discovery  of  a  sepulchre  of  this  family  in  the  neighbourhood  ha& 
led  some  to  regard  Sarteano  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Camars, 
but  on  no  valid  ground,  for  Cervetri  might  with  as  much  reason  be 
supposed  the  site  of  Tarquinii,  because  the  tomb  of  the  Tarquins 
is  in  its  necropolis.  Yet  the  very  archaic  character  of  the 
pottery  found  in  the  tombs  of  Sarteano  proves  the  existence  of 
Etruscan  habitation  here  at  a  remote  period.^ 

In  the  Casa  Bargagli  you  see  the  fruit  of  some  recent  excava- 
tions in  the  Podere  Bacciacciano,  about  one  mile  to  the  north, 
which  prove  the  existence  of  a  necropolis  of  very  early  date, 
resembling  that  of  the  Poggio  Renzo,  at  Chiusi.     The  tombs 
were  sometimes  in  the  form  of  wells,  Uned  with  small  stones 
without  cement,  more  often  mere  holes  in  the  earth,  containing  a 
large  pot,  or  ossuary,  wrought  with  the  hand,  in  which  were 
deposited  the  ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead.     As  at  Poggio  Renzo, 
one  of  the  two  handles  of  the  pot  was  always  fomid  broken. 
While  the  cinerary  pots  from  that  necropolis  are  often  decorated 
^vith  geometrical  patterns,  these  of  Sarteano  are  in  general  per- 
^ctly  plain,  and  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  of  higher  antiquity. 
-'ix   shape  these  pots  resemble  the  cinerary  vases  found  at  Villa- 
^ova,  the   earliest   cemetery   of   Felsina,   or   ancient   Bologna* 
"^ilcie  them  also  they  were  generally  covered  witli  a  patera  or  cup 
^^      terra-cotta,  inverted,  one   of  whose  handles  was  invariably 
^^<^\en.     The   position   of  the  pots   was   generally  marked   by 
^^^-''csular  disks  of  sandstone,  from  8  to  28  inches  in  diameter,  with 
^Ax^  upper  surface  slightly  conical,  which  lay  a  foot  or  more  above 
^"^^  pot.     Sometimes  there  was  more  than  one  of  these  disks  over 
^  cinerary  vase.     The  little  cups  and  pots  found  grouped  around 
^e  central  one,  are  all  of  the  same  primitive  character,  wdth  the 
exception  of  three  fragments  which  show  reddish  brown  stripes 

^  The  name  is  found  also  ivith  the  in-  reodCamars.    Saggio,  II.  pp.  876,  899,434. 
flexiooB  of  Cumeresa,  Cumeruaa,  Cumerunia.  *  For  notices  of  the  urns  in  the  Museum 

laoii  gives  other  Etruscan  sepulchral  in-  Bargagli,  see  Bull.  Inst.  1836,  pp.  80 — 32 

Heriptions  with  the  names  of  Camarina,  (Sozzi)  ;  1848,  pp.  151-2  (Braon). 
Cumuina,  and  Camas,  which  last  he  would 
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on  a  pale  yellow  gi'ound.*  In  the  cinerary  pots,  mixed  with  the 
bones  and  ashes,  were  found  vaiioiis  objects  in  hronze--Jibukj 
bracelets,  hair-pins,  chains,  buttons,  and  crescent-shaped  knives, 
supposed  to  have  been  razors.  There  were  also  found  knives  of 
iron,  lance-heads,  and  Jibula  of  the  same  metal ;  together  with 
spindles  of  terra-cotta ;  beads  of  coloured  glass,  and  of  amber, 
which  latter  soon  fell  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.* 

There  was  formerly  a  collection  of  vases  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Borselli,  some  painted,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  of  the 
black  ware  of  this  district ;  but  since  his  death  the}'  hare  been 
sold.* 

The  collection  of  Signor  Lunghini  has  also  been  dispersed 
since  his  death.  It  contained  many  vases,  both  Greek  and 
Etruscan.  The  most  remarkable  were  two  of  those  tall  and  very 
rare  vases,  sometimes  called  holmi,  but  more  correctl}-  lehetes,  about 
three  feet  high,  and  composed  of  a  bowl-shaped  vase,  resting  on 
a  stand.  Whether  for  containing?  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  or  for 
perfumes  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  lid  was  pierced  for  the  escape  of 
the  effluvium.  One  of  these  vases  was  painted  with  numerons 
iigm^es  of  men  and  animals  in  separate  bands;  the  other  was  of 
black  ware  with  decorations  in  relief.    Both  were  of  very  eai'ly  date. 

But  the  most  singular  article  in  tliis  collection  was  an  urn  of 
stone  in  the  form  of  a  little  temple  or  small  dog-kennel,  with  a 
high-pitched  roof.  Each  side  displayed  a  scene  in  low  flat  relief. 
First  was  a  death-bed — the  corpse  covered  with  the  shroud- 
children  on  their  knees  in  attitudes  of  giief — wailing-women 
tearing  their  haii* — suhulones  drowning  their  cries  with  the 
double-pipes.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  race  of  tngay  or 
three-horse  chariots ;  and  at  the  ends  were  banqueting-scenes— 
the  feasting  and  sports  attending  the  funeral.  On  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  at  each  end  was  a  lion  couchant — ^the  symbolic  guardians 
of  tlie  ashes.  The  urn  rested  on  the  bodies  of  two  bulls  with 
human,  or  rather  fauns'  heads,  representing  either  river-gods,  or, 
more  probably,  Bacchus  Hebon, — ^ 

Semibovemque  viram,  semiyiramqae  bovem. 

'  Dr.  Helbig  declares  that  these  frag-  *  There  vere  formerly  in  this  colIeetioB 

ments  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  pottery  some    beautiful  yases   with    mythologicii 

found  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  under  subjects ;  also  a  seat  or  curule  chair  d 

the  bastion  of  Ciiuon,  to  that  of  Cyprus,  pottery,  with  bas-reliefs,  much  resemUinf 

and  also  to  that  found  under  the  peperino  of  the  benutiful  marble  throne  of  the  PaltfK^ 

the  Alban  Lake.     Bull.  Inst.  1875,  p.  234.  Corsini  at  Rome.  For  notices  of  the  Bondli 

^  See  a  letter  from  Signor  F.  Dargagli  to  collection,  as  it  was,  see  Bull.  Inst  1840, 

Count  ^ozzadini,   in  his  Scavi  Amoaldi  pp.  148,  149,  153. 

presso  Bologna,  p.  20.  '  These  heads  are  like  that  shown  in  the 
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This  monument  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  very  early  and 
severely  archaic  style  of  Etruscan  sculptured 

Signor   Fanello  Fanelli  is  lord  of  the  ruined  castle,  which 

crowns  the  steep  cliflF  overhanging  the  town  of  Sarteano.     It  was 

presented  to  his  ancestors  some  centuries  since  hy  one  of  the 

Medici,  for  services  rendered  to  the   Tuscan   State.     Here  he 

dwells,  not  in  the  crumbling  and  picturesque  keep,  but  in   a 

house  he  has  recently  built  within  the  walls  on  the  only  spot  not 

•covered  by  the  grove  of  ilex,  which  now  fills  the  castle-court. 

He  possesses  some  good  Etruscan  bronzes,  mirrors,  patera  with 

figured  handles,  many  idols  of  various  sizes  and  merit,  pottery  of 

huccherOf  a  few  painted  vases,  coins,  etc.     But  he  is  particularly 

rich  in  Etruscan  scarabei,  some  of  them  very  choice ;  and  he  has 

4dso  some  good  intaglios. 

So  rich  is  the  soil  around  Sarteano  in  Etruscan  treasures,  that 
in  the  ordinary  processes  of  agriculture  articles  are  often  brought 
to  light  and  the  proprietors  of  land  come  into  the  possession  of 
antiquities  without  the  trouble  of  research.  This  necropolis  is 
hardly  less  abundant  in  bronzes  than  in  pottery.  The  tombs  are 
all  hollowed  in  the  rock,  veiy  simple,  without  decorations,  and 
have  generally  but  a  single  chamber,  which,  when  of  great  size, 
is  supported  by  a  rock-hewn  pillar  in  the  midst.  Not  one 
remains  open  for  inspection. 

Much  of  this  ancient  roba  has  been  disinterred  near  the 
Madonna  della  Fea,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Sarteano ;  some 
also  on  Monte  Salaja,  in  the  same  direction;  but  the  most 
archaic  pottery  is  found  still  further,  towards  Castiglioncel  del 
Trinoro,  a  wall-girt  village,  with  the  ominous  alias  of  de'  Ladri, 
or  the  Eobber-hold,  three  miles  from  Sarteano,  towards  Kadico- 
fani.  Much  has  also  been  found  at  Castelluccio,  four  miles 
distant,  on  a  mountain  ridge  on  the  western  slope  of  Monte 
Cetona;  and  excavations  made  near  a  church  called  Spineta, 
below  the  same  mountain,  six  miles  from  Sarteano,  have  yielded 
much  early  bucchero,  and  urns  of  terra-cotta,  but  no  painted  vases. 

wood-cnt  at  p.  401  of  Vol.  I.     This  figure  that  city,  or  Achelous,  or  some  other  riyer- 

is  found  on  many  bronze  coins  of  Neapolis  god.     Ann.  Inst.  1841,  p.  133. 

-  of  late  date,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  '  For  a  notice  of  this  urn,  see  Bull.  Inst, 

either    Bacchus    Hebon,   the    divinity  of  1846,  p.  162. 

-Campania,  or  the  Sebethus,  a  rivulet  near 
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CHIANCIANO   AND   MONTEPULOIANO. 
Beliqmas  yeterumqne  Tides  monamenta  yirorum. 

YlBQIL. 

From  Saii;eano  to  Chianciano  it  is  a  drive  of  seven  mi-  ^^^ 
amid  glorious  scenery.  This  range  of  heights^  indeed  the  wh. 
district  of  Cliiusi,  is  prodigal  in  charms — an  earthly  paradi 
There  are  so  many  elements  of  beauty,  that  those  which 
wanting  are  not  missed.  Here  are  hill  and  vale,  rock  and  wo*^^^» 
towns  and  castles  on  picturesque  heights,  broad  islet-studci  ^^ 
lakes,  and  ranges  of  Alpine  snow  and  sublimity;  and  if  the  oc^^*^ 
be  wanting,  it  has  no  unapt  substitute  in  the  vast  vale  or  pl^sa-i^ 
of  Chiana — a  sea  of  fertility  and  luxuriance;  while  all  is  wanr:*^^*' 
and  enriched  by  the  glowing  sun  of  Italy,  and  canopied  bj^  ^ 
vault  of  that  heavenly  blue,  that 

Dolce  color  d'oriental  zaffiro, 

which  reflects  beauty  on  ever}'thing  beneath  it.     It  is  the  sort:-  of 
scenery  which  wins  rather  than  imposes,  whose  grandeur  lie*     in 
its  totality,  not  in  particular  features,  where  sublimity  takes  y^on 
not  by  storm,  but  retires  into  an  element  of  the  beautiful. 

Between  Sarteano  and  Chianciano  a  few  years  since  were  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  a  temple  in  wliich  were  found  fi-agme:^^ 
of  a  bronze  chariot — some  horses'  hoofs,  and  an  arm  of  ^^ 
auriga,  of  wonderful  beauty.  The  mountains  hereabouts  ^^ 
said  to  abound  in  weapons  of  the  stone  period — arrow-hea-^^^ 
knives,  and  celts.^ 

Chianciano,  like  Sarteano,  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  bi^^ 
girt  with  corn,  vines  and  olives — a  proud  site,  lording  it  over  tb^ 
wide  vale  of  the  Chiana,  and  the  twin  lakes  of  Chiusi  and  MoDt«- 
pulciano.     It  is  a  neat  town  of  about  two  thousand  souls,  and  i& 


1  Ball.  Inst.  1868,  p.  133. 
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ich  resorted  to  in  summer,  for  the  hot  springs  in  its  neigh* 
urhood.  Here  are  two  little  inns  of  very  humble  pretensions* 
le  Locanda  d'ltalia,  just  within  the  gate,  kept  by  Giovanni 
cchoni,  is  said  to  be  the  better. 

There  are  no  local  remains  of  high  antiquity  at  Chianciano, 
t  it  seems  very  probable,  both  from  the  nature  of  its  position, 
d  from  the  discovery  of  numerous  sepulchres  in  the  neighbour- 
od,  that  an  Etruscan  town  occupied  this  site.  In  truth  the 
^dem  name  is  indicative  of  the  ancient  appellation,  being 
viously  derived  from  the  Clanis.^  ■  The  beautiful  collection  of 
bruscan  antiquities,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Signor  Carlo 
isuccini  of  this  town,  has  been  disposed  of  since  his  death.  At 
esent  the  principal  collection  of  such  roha  is  in  the  hands  of 
gnor  Giuseppe  Bartoli,  who  has  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
ack  ware  of  this  district — ciste,  focolari,  and  cock-crowned  jars, 
th  some  painted  pottery  also,  and  bronzes  of  various  descrip- 
►ns — all  the  produce  of  his  own  excavations.  Doctor  Cecchi 
s  also  some  vases,  but  they  are  not  all  genuine. 
iiVIany  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  opened  at  a  spot  called 
►Ipajo,  near  the  mound  of  I  Gelli,  half  a  mile  from  Chianciano.' 
i.e  tombs  of  Chianciano  are  generally  found  choked  with  the 
Wis  of  the  roof,  or  with  earth  that  has  washed  in,  and  require 
iat  labour  to  clear  them,  and  after  all  they  contain,  or  seem  to 
:itain,  nothing  be3'ond  the  corpse  and  a  few  black  pots  of  no 
Lue  or  importance.  That  experienced  excavator,  Alessandro 
ani^ois,  here  suspected  deceit,  and  on  sounding  the  walls  he 
md  sundry  niches  filled  in  with  earth,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
31:  in  which  the  tomb  was  excavated.  Within  the  niche  was  a 
t  fitted  to  the  cavity,  and  behind  that  a  beautiful  painted  vase, 
aerally  of  archaic  character,  with  black  figures  on  a  yellow 
:>iind.  These  concealed  niches  form  a  peculiarity  in  the  necro- 
lis  of  Sarteano,  and  the  vases  are  generally  of  the  second  style, 
ile  of  the  pottery  found  at  Chiusi,  the  vases  with  yellow  figures 


The  very  name  of  this  town  has  been 
^d  in  an  Etruscan  inscription,  which 
tains  that  also  of  Clnsiam — ^*  Cluxbia.  " 
•  form  in  which  it  occurs  is  "Clami- 
JUsth."  Mus.  Chins.  II.  p.  222.  This 
probably  an  adjective^  the  last  syllable 
'Bering,  it  may  be,  to  the  Latin  adjec- 
^  termination, — estU — as  a  ccdoy  ccelestis 
^  agrOf  agrestis—SiU  inflexion  common 
^  in  modem  Italian. 
^  BnU.  Inst.  1830,  p.  63 ;  1831,  p.  38. 

vou  II. 


In  the  same  neighbourhood,  at  a  spot  called 
Le  Fomaci,  was  found,  half  a  century  since, 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  factory  of  vases 
and  tiles,  of  Roman  times,  belonging  to  & 
ceitain  L  Gellius.  On  two  of  the  tiles  was 
inscribed  the  name  of  that  Sisenna,  who 
was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  769,  sixteen 
years  after  Christ ;  but  though  of  so  late  a 
date  the  word  is  written  from  right  to  left, 
in  the  Etruscan  style.  Bull.  Inst.  1832, 
p.  33. 
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on  a  black  ground  are  more  abundant.^    In  the  neighbourh      _ioc 

of  Chianciano  has  been  found  one  of  the  rare  bilingual  inscn   -^li 

tions,  in  Etruscan  and  Latin.     The  former  would  run  thur  ^srs 

Roman  letters — 

CUINT.  SENU.  ABNTNAL. 

which  is  translated  bv 

Q.  SENTIV8.  L.  F.  ARBIA.  NATVS. 

The  last  letter  in  the  second  word  of  the  Etruscan  epitaph,  in 

probably  T,  a  character  which  in  the  Etruscan  may  easil>«i^'  h 
mistaken  for  an  U.*^ 

From  Chiusi  to  Chianciano  by  railroad  is  a  distance  oi 
chilometres,  or  about  six  miles,  but  from  the  station  at  the  li 
place  to  the  town,  there  is  a  steep  ascent  of  at  least  four 
80  that  the  intervening  distance  of  nine  miles  between  the  t< 
can  be  accomplished  almost  as  speedily  b}'  the  can*iage-road. 
also  with  the  journey  between  Chianciano  and  Montepulci 
By  the  direct  road,  which  is  not  in  the  best  order,  it  is  tme^  tli^ 
distance  is  only  four  miles.     But  he  who  thinks  to  save  tim.  ^  bj- 
taking  the  train  will  be  greatly  deceived.     The  distance  bet^^'een 
the  stations  is  eleven  chilometres,  or  about  seven  miles,  but  as 
the  town  in  each  case  is  at  least  four  miles  from  the  station,  the 
entire  journey  by  this  detour  will  be  extended  to  fifteen  miles. 

The  direct  road  skirts  the  brow  of  the  hills,  which  are  covered 
with  oak-woods  ;  about  half-way  it  crosses  the  Acqua  Boglifl;  » 
sulphureous  and  ferruginous  spring ;   and,  on  the  approacli  to- 
Montepulciano,  passes  a  bare,  conical  hill,  called  Poggio  Tutoni» 
or  Tutona — a  name,  which   from   its    affinity  to  the  Tutni  or 
Tutna,  often  found  in  Etruscan   inscriptions   in   this  district, 
appears  to  be  very  ancient.* 

Montepulciano  is  a  city  of  some  three  thousand  inhabitantSr 
girt  by  walls  of  the  middle  ages,  and  cresting  a  lofty  height  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  range  of  hills.  It  is  built  on  so 
steep  a  slope,  that  it  would  seem  that  the  architects  of  the 
Cathedral  had  leagued  with  the  priests  to  impose  a  perpetw 
penance  on  the  inhabitants  by  placing  it  at  the  summit  of  tk[ 
town.  The  most  interesting  building  is  the  church  of  San  BiaA 
without  the  walls,  a  modem  edifice  after  the  designs  of  SangaV 
which  owes  its  existence  to  a  miracle  of  a  Madonna,  vhaf 

*  BaH.  Inst  1851,  p.  69.  133,  226)  will  be  found  Etrwpcan  it 
^  Boll.  Inat.  1841,  p.  14  ;  cf.  p.  80.             tions  with  this  faniilj-name ;  and 

*  In  the  Ma.ueo  Ghiusino  (II.  ppi  124,       obsen'ed  them  both  at  Chiusi  and 
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recorded  to  have  winked  "  her  most  holy  eyes  "  at  two  washer- 
women, in  so  fascinating  a  manner  as  to  bring  even  a  herd  of 
cattle  to  their  knees  before  her  image. 

Montepulciano  is  supposed  to  be  an  Etruscan  site.  Its  situa- 
tion on  a  lofty  and  isolated  height,  and  the  remains  discovered  in 
its  neighbourhood,  favour  this  opinion.  Some  have  ascribed  its 
foundation  to  Porsena ;  ^  others  more  modestly  have  regarded  it 
as  the  Arretium  Fidens  of  Pliny,®  or  as  the  Ad  Novas  of  the 
Peutingerian  Table.*  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  it  is  in  the 
year  715  after  Christ,  when  it  was  called  Castellum  Politianum.^ 
Its  ancient  name  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture,  till  fortune 
favours  us  with  some  local  inscription,  throwing  light  on  the 
subject.  No  vestiges  of  ancient  walls  are  now  extant,  nor  are 
there  any  tombs  open  around  the  town.  Yet  excavations  are 
occasionally  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  yield  cinerary  urns, 
the  usual  black  pottery,  painted  vases  of  different  epochs,  and 
bronzes ;  a  good  collection  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  house  of 
Signor  Ferdinando  Angelotti,  all  found  at  the  Poggio  Serragio — 
together  with  some  very  earl}'^  Latin  inscriptions,  as  well  as 
Etruscan. 

Another  collection  of  monuments,  Etruscan  and  Latin,  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinit}',  is  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Buccelli.^ 
Here  are  sepulchral  inscriptions,  and  reliefs  from  sarcophagi  and 
urns,  embedded  in  the  fa9ade — a  prodigal  display  of  antiquarian 
wealth,  which  is  lost  on  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  but  has  the 
advantage  of  attaching  the  relics  to  the  spot.  In  the  reliefs  are 
centaurs,  gorgons,  souls  on  horseback — ^but  nothing  of  extra- 
ordinary interest.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  are  remarkable  for 
having  Etruscan  names  in  Boman  letters,*  as^ — 

TITIA-C-L  A...ABASSA 

FAVSAL  ARNTHAL  •  FRAVNAL. 

Let  not  the  traveller  omit  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the  liquid 
"  manna  of  Montepulciano,"  the  monai'ch  of  Tuscan,  if  not  of  all 
other  wines,  as  Bacchus  and  Eedi  have  pronounced  it — 


X  »» 


«  Montepulciano  d'ogni  vino  fe  il  Re. 

7  Aactores  ap.  Dempster.   Etrur.  Beg.  nortli  of  Clusium,  see  the  Appendix  to  this 

II.  p.  422.  chapter. 

•  Dempster.  II.  p.  423.  ^  Repetti,  III.  p.  465. 

•  Clurer.  II.  p.  569  ;  Cramer,  Ancient  -  Gori,  Mus.  Etnis.  I.  tab.  191-5  ; 
Italy,  I.  p.  247.  But  the  distance  from  Lanzi,  II.  p.  269  ;  Inghirami,  lilon.  Etrua. 
Closium  is  much  more  than  9  miles.     For  I.  p.  14. 

the  stations  and  distances  on  the  Via  Cassia  ^  Those  in  the  Etnucan  character  men- 
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Hark  to  the  ecstatic  jolliness  of  the  god  ! — 

*<  Sweet  Ariadne — 
Fill  me  the  manna  of  Montepuldano ! 
Fill  me  a  magnum,  and  reach  it  me. — Gods ! 
How  it  slides  to  my  heart  by  the  sweetest  of  roads ! 
Ob,  how  it  kisses  me,  tickles  me,  bites  me  I 
Oh,  how  my  eyes  loosen  sweetly  in  tears  1 
I  'm  ravished  I    I  *m  rapt !    Heaven  finds  me  admissible ! 
Lost  in  an  ecstasy !  blinded  I  invisible  I 
Hearken  all  earth ! 

We,  Bacchus,  in  the  might  of  onr  great  mirth 
To  all  who  reverence  us,  and  are  right  thinkers ; — 
Hear,  all  ye  drinkers ! 

Give  ear  and  give  faith  to  oar  edict  divine— 
Hontepolciano  's  the  king  of  all  wine.' 


» 


Montepulciano  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  vale  of 
the  Chiana,  which,  after  lying  in  confined  luxuriance  between 
this  range  and  the  triple  paps  of  Chiusi,  here  swells  out  and 
unfolds  its  beauties  in  a  wide  expanse  of  fertility;  stretching 
northward  to  the  walls  of  Arezzo  and  the  tower-crowned  height 
of  Cortona ;  and  eastward  beyond  the  twin  lakes,  to  the  broad 
and  bright-bosomed  Thrasymene,  and  to  the  very  base  of  the 
hoary  Apennines,  This  was  for  ages  a  dreary  swamp,  proverhial 
for  pestilence ; 

"  But  that  is  post,  and  now  the  zephyr  brings 
Health  in  its  breath,  and  gladness  on  its  wings.*' 

It  is  now  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  Europe,  scarcely  less 
healthy  than  the  heights  around  it.  This  surprising  change, 
which  had  been  aimed  at  in  vain  for  two  centuries,  has  been 
eflfected  in  the  last  eighty  years  by  filling  up  the  swamp  with 
alluvial  deposits  ;  *  and  instead  of  slime  and  putrid  water,  it  now 
overruns  with  oil  and  wine,  and  all  the  wealth  of  a  southern  soil, 
and  in  place  of  the  fish  and  wild-fowl,  for  which  it  was  famed  of 
old,^  are  milk-white  oxen,  fair  as  the  steers  of  Clitumnus,  and 


tion  the  faiQilieB  of  Varna  (Varius),  Trepa 
(Trebius),  TIesoa  or  Tresna  (Telesinus), 
Latinl  (Latinus),  Seianti  (Sejanus),  Velthur 
(Yetarius),  Fethni,  &c.,  but  the  greater 
part  belong  to  the  families  of  Lecne 
(Licinius)  and  Tetina  (TitiniuB). 

*  In  the  Koman  portion  of  the  Yal  di 
Chiana,  the  opposite  system  of  draining 
has  been  pursued,  and  with  little  success. 
Repetti,  I.  p.  685.  The  Clanis  or  Chiana 
originally  fell  into  the  Tiber,  but  is  now 
made  to  fall  into  the  Arno.     This  change 


in  its  course  was  contemplated  as  long  since 
as  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  the  FlorentiMS 
of  that  day  sent  a  depatatiou  to  Borne  de- 
precating such  a  change  on  the  ground  tbt 
their  lands  would  be  flooded  and  destroyed ; 
and  the  project  was  abandoned.  TadU 
Annal.  I.  79. 

<  The  \ifunn  vcpl  KXovaiop  of  Stiabo  (T. 
p.  226)  must  refer  to  this  swamp,  then 
under  water,  rather  than  to  either  of  the 
small  lakes  near  the  town,  whidi  ven 
probably  hardly  distinguishable. 
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flocks  of  sheep,  tended  by  dai'k-eyed  Chloes  and  Delias,  who 
watch  their  charge  as  they  sit  spinning  by  the  road-side. 

A  great  portion  of  the  plain  formerly  belonged  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  who  had  a  small  palace  at  Bettolle,  eleven  miles  from 
Montepulciano,  and  much  of  the  land  is  parcelled  off  into  small 
podeH  or  farms,  all  built  on  one  plan,  and  titled  and  numbered 
like  papers  in  a  cabinet.  In  appearance  the  plain  is  much  like 
Lombardy,  the  products  are  similar,  the  fertility  equal,  the  road 
almost  as  level.  The  traveller  who  would  journey  across  it  to 
Arezzo  may  find  accommodation  at  BettoUe  or  Fqjano.® 

Every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  cattle  in  this 
district.  They  are  either  purely  white  or  tinged  with  grey,  which 
in  the  sun  has  quite  a  lilac  bloom ;  and  their  eyes  are  so  large, 
soft,  and  lustrous,  that  one  ceases  to  wonder  that  Juno  was  called 
"  ox-eyed,'*  or  that  Europa  eloped  with  a  bull. 

At  various  spots  in  the  Yal  di  Chiana,  Etruscan  tombs 
have  been  found  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  eminences 
which  vary  its  surface,  must  have  been  occupied  in  ancient  times 
by  towns,  or  villages,  though  much  of  the  low  ground  was  under 
water.^ 


'  Montepnlciano  is  13  miles  from  Chiusi 
by  the  carriage  road,  7  from  Pienza,  18  or 
19  from  Cortona,  and  32  or  83  from  Arezzo. 

7  Near  AsimUanga,  and  also  on  a  hill 
near  the  farm  of  Fonte  Rotella,  tombs  have 
been  found  with  curious  articles  in  bronze. 
Bull.  Inst.  1834,  p.  200  ;  1835,  p.  126. 
Near  Lucignano,  18  miles  from  Arezzo,  in 
Bome  hills,  called  "Poggi  Grrassi,"  or 
''delle  Belle  Donne,'*  a  Roman  urn  of 
marble  and  some  red  Aretine  vases  have 
been  discovered.  Bull.  Inst.  1832,  p.  54. 
Abo  at  the  foot  of  the  ''  Poggio  de'  Morti," 
or  "Dead  Men's  Hill,"  some  Etruscan 
urns,  of  the  families  of  ''Spurina*'  and 
^'Thniice,'*  with  female  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  painted  vases  in  the 


latest  and  best  style,  have  been  brought  to 
light.  Bull.  Inst  1843,  pp.  37,  38  ;  cf. 
Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  213,  tav.  35,  2.  At 
Marciano,  a  village  on  the  heights  by  the 
road-side,  a  few  miles  from  Fojano,  tombs 
have  been  opened,  containing  numerous 
urns.  BuU.  Inst.  1830,  p.  202  ;  1868, 
p.  133.  At  Fameta,  also,  inscriptions  have 
been  found,  and  at  Brolio,  24  miles  from 
Arezzo,  beautiful  bronzes,  many  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  at 
Florence.  Vide  supra,  p.  87.  At  Gasalta, 
also,  in  the  Yal  di  Chiana,  the  beautiful 
vases  in  the  Museum  of  Arezzo,  represent- 
ing Felops  and  Hippodameia,  and  the  death 
of  TEnomaus,  were  found.     See  p.  389. 
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APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    LVII. 

North  of  Clusium  the  Itineraries  give  us  the  following  stations,  on  the 

VIA  CASSIA. 
(Continued  from  poffe  813.) 


ASTOHIHS  ITIiriRAKT. 

PEUnVQEBIAK 

TABLE. 

Clnsiiiin. 

ClusiuTn. 

AdStatuas                 M.P.  XII. 

Ad  Novas 

Vim. 

Arretium                             XXV. 

Ad  Gnecofl 

vnii. 

Ad    Fines,   sire   Cuaa 

Ad  Joglandem 

XIL 

Gsnarianas                      XXV. 

Bituriha 

X. 

Floreniiam                          XXV. 

Ad  Aquileia 

XUII. 

Pistoriiim                            XXV. 

Florentia  Toscomm 

— 

Liicam                                XXV. 

Amum  fl. 

— 

In  Portii 

IIIL 

Valaata 

xm 

Pisis 

SUL 

From  Clusium  a  second  road  ran  more  to  the  west  to  Sena,  and  apparently 
to  Florentia,  according  to  the  same  Table ;  but  the  distances  are  veiy 
incorrect. 


Clusium. 

Ad  Novas 

villi. 

Manliana 

VIII. 

Ad  Mensulas 

XVIII. 

Umbro  H, 

XVI. 

Sena  Julia 

VI. 

Ad  Sextum 

XVI. 

XXXIII. 

CHAPTER   LVIIL 
cittI  la  pieve. 

Tokens  of  the  dead — the  wondrous  fame 

Of  the  past  world. 

Traditions  dark  and  old,  whence  eyil  creeds 
Start  forth.  Shbllet. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Chiusi,  after 
Nclonte  Cetona,  is  the  town  of  Gitta  la  Pieve,  which  stands  in  a 
i^ommanding  position,  cresting  with  its  towers  the  lofty  hill 
:.o  the  south-east,  which  impends  almost  precipitously  over  the 
ieep  valley  through  which  the  railroad  runs  to  Orvieto  and 
Eiome.  It  is  but  six  or  seven  miles  from  Chiusi,  and  the  road 
Ls  delightful,  winding  first  through  woods  of  brave  old  oaks, 
baring  their  lichen-clad  boughs  to  the  winter  sky,  above  an 
undergrowth  of  juniper  and  fern ;  and  then,  on  the  higher  part  of 
ihe  ascent,  commanding  extensive  views  over  the  luxuriant  vale 
of  Chiana,  and  the  broad  Thrasj^mene  with  its  islands,  to  tlie 
Apennines  stretching  their  snow  half  across  the  horizon. 

Citta  la  Pieve  shows  no  local  traces  of  Etruscan  antiquity, 
although  tombs  of  that  character  have  been  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Its  name,  however,  a  corruption  of 
Civitas  Plebis,  seems  to  indicate  at  least  a  Boman  origin.  The 
town  is  neat  and  clean,  and  built  entirely  of  brick,  a  most 
imusual  feature  in  this  part  of  Italy.  As  it  contains  numerous 
works  of  Pietro  Perugino,  who  was  bom  here,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  paint-pots  and  sundry  letters  from  his  own  hand,  together 
with  some  interesting  Etruscan  remains,  the  traveller  may  be 
induced  to  halt  here  for  the  night.  Let  him,  in  that  case,  seek 
shelter  at  the  ''Locanda  de'  Tre  Mori,*'  where  he  will  find  the  best 
accommodation  the  town  can  afford. 

The  Etruscan  antiquities  are  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of 
the  Signori  Taccini,  Mazzuoli,  and  Quindici.  The  last-named 
gentleman    has  a  sitting   figure   of    Proserpine,  in    admirable 
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preservation,  and  in  that  and  other  respects  superior  to  even- 
similar  monument  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  Etruria.  It  is  of 
cigpo,  nearly  as  large  as  life,  and  retains  traces  of  colour  and 
gilding.  The  goddess  is  represented,  as  usual,  sitting  in  a 
curule  chair,  which  in  this  instance  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
winged  sphinx,  and  covered  behind  with  a  lion's  skin,  but  in 
spite  of  the  rigidity  of  early  art,  and  the  stiflF  folds  of  her  drapery, 
there  is  a  dignity  and  even  ease  about  her  figure  rarely  seen  in 
works  of  so  archaic  a  period.  In  this,  and  the  ideaUty  of  her 
features,  which  are  certainly  not  iconic,  she  seems  to  illustrate 
Homer's  epithet  of  ayavri  Ilepa'c^^reia.  Her  head,  which  is 
movable,  as  usual,  the  figure  being  a  cinerary  urn,  is  bound 
with  a  quadruple  stephane  or  chaplet,  gilt ;  but  she  wears  no 
other  ornaments.  In  her  right  hand,  which  she  rests  on  the 
head  of  the  sphinx  on  that  side,  she  appears  to  have  held  some 
object,  probably  a  wand;  her  left  reposes  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
and  holds  the  customary  pomegranate.  This  monument,  for  its 
excellent  style  of  archaic  art,  and  its  almost  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  demands  a  place  in  a  museum,  but  the  price  asked 
for  it  by  its  possessor  will  exclude  it  from  any  but  a  national 
collection. 

Signor  Luigi  Mazzuoli  possesses  a  number  of  vases,  principally 
Greek,  of  the  Third  style,  which  he  excavated  at  GugUella,  six  or 
seven  miles  north  of  La  Pieve,  on  the  hill  of  Santa  Maria,  above 
the  Lake  of  Chiusi. 

The  Taccini  Collectiox. 

The  most  beautiful  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  Cittala 
Pieve  is  in  the  possession  of  Signor  di  Giorgi  Taccini,  who  live^ 
in  a  beautiful  villa  outside  the  town,  but  keeps  his  antiquarian 
treasures  in  his  house  within  the  walls.  His  collection  of  urns  is- 
particularly  choice,  for  their  admirable  preservation,  and  their  poly— 
chrome  character,  as  well  as  for  the  superior  art  many  of  thei 
display,  and  the  novelty  of  the  subjects  in  some  of  the  reliefs. 

I.     The  monument  which  strikes  your  eye  on  entering  is 
cinerary  urn  of  alabaster,  on  whose  lid  reposes  the  figure  of 
man  half-draped,  patera  in  one  hand,  as  usual,  but  his  othf 
passed  round  the  neck  of  a  woman,  who,  instead  of  reclining,  sil 
on  the  couch  beside  him,  resting  her  feet  on  a  stool.    Her  fe^*' 
form  part  of  the  urn,  but  the  rest  of  her  body  is  attached  io  tba^ 
lid.     Her  eyes,  lips,  cheeks,  hair,  are  all  painted  to  the  life,  acr" 
her  robes  are  decorated  with  a  red  border.     In  this  urn  were 
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found  two  magnificent  necklaces,  two  spirals  for  the  hair,  a  very 
large  earring,  and  some  small  acorns — all  of  gold,  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  same  chamber. 

II.  An  urn  with  a  recumbent  male  figure,  named  ''Lartli 
Pumei  Kurke."  The  relief  exhibits  a  combat  between  two  men 
on  horseback  and  four  on  foot.  The  design  is  full  of  spirit,  and 
appears  to  be  taken  from  a  Greek  original.  At  one  end  of  the 
urn  is  represented  the  suicide  of  Ajax ;  at  the  other,  a  wanior  is 
sinking  in  death,  with  a  bird  perched  on  his  helmet,  in  the  act  of 
peeking  out  his  eyes.  The  urn  retains  traces  of  the  colouring 
with  which  it  was  decorated. 

III.  On  the  lid  of  this  urn  a  woman  reclines,  with  an  cenocho'c 
in  her  hand.  She  is  named  '^Larthi  Purnei  Bapalnisa."  In 
the  relief  the  Death  of  Laius  is  represented  with  the  usual 
features — the  chariot  overthrown — one  horse  struggling  on  the 
ground — a  Fury  with  a  torch  seizing  another  by  the  bridle — 
CEdipus  imconsciously  cutting  down  his  own  father,  assisted  by 
a  comrade  who  brandishes  a  fragment  of  the  wheel  over  the 
prostrate  king. 

IV.  Another  urn,   on  whose  lid  reclines  a   short    stumpy 
figure,  a  true   ^'obestis  Etniscus^''  named   *'Amti  Pumi,"  dis- 
plays in  its  relief  a  rare  subject,  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytaemnestra.     A  figure  draped  to  the 
feet,  and  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  veil,  sits  on  a  chair  in  the 
centre  of  the  scene.     Opposite  stands  a  woman,  cl^d  in  tunic  and 
inantle,  who  with  a  stool  lifted  high  over  her  head,  is  in  the  act  of 
striking  down  the  veiled  figure.    Two  armed  men  flank  the  scene.^ 

V.    An  urn  with  a  male  figure,  called  "  Larth  Purni  Larthi 

Jiauphesa."   The  relief  displays  a  scene  which  may  be  interpreted 

*s  Electra  and  her  brother  Orestes  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon, 

^though  no  sepulchre  is  visible.     She  stands  naked,  yet  wearing 

^*»e  usual  adornments  of  her  sex,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  dejection; 

Y^estes,  also  without  drapery,  sits  weeping  below  her ;  Pylades 

^itg  by  jjjg  gj^^  ,  ^  female  attendant  brings  a  wine-jar  and  a  plate 

1  '  ^^^ut    Giancarlo    ConestabUe    (BuU. 

Y^  ^^64,  p.  231)  takes  the  veiled  figure 

TV^"*>iuan,  but  does  not  attempt  to  put 

^^"^^^  inteipretation  on  the  scene.     If  it 

»ft  a  male,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  it  may  well 

w  uitended  for  Agamemnon.     It  certainly 

i»^^  agree  with  the  description  given 

Vy  Homer,  who  (Odys.  XI.  410)  represents 

^^  king  of  men  "  as  treacherously  slain 

^  ^  banquet  by  JEgisthus  and  Clytsem- 


nestra.  Cf.  Soph.  Electra,  204.  It  is  more 
accordant  with  the  vereion  of  £schylus, 
who  represents  him  as  slain  by  his  treacher- 
ous wife,  who  threw  a  net  over  him  when 
in  the  bath,  and  despatched  him  with  a 
double-edged  weapon  (Agam.  1492,  1496, 
1516,  1589).  Euripides  (Orest.  26)  does 
not  specify  a  net,  but  describes  her  as  using 
a  garment  from  which  he  could  not  escape. 
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of  fruit,  an  offering,  perhaps,  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased.  Two 
horses  are  held  by  warriors  behind,  and  two  armed  men,  one  at 
each  end,  complete  the  scene. 

YI.  Another  urn  shows  the  oft  repeated  subject  of  the  Theban 
Brothers,  here  told  in  a  novel  maimer.  The  combatants  are 
preparing  for  the  encounter,  each  being  held  back  by  a  female 
figure,  who  in  this  case  may  represent  their  good  genius,  but  the 
winged  Fmy,  who  with  a  monstrous  serpent  bound  round  her 
waist,  springs  from  an  altar  in  the  midst,  shows  herself  as  their 
Ker,  or  the  demon  of  their  doom,  although  without  the  teeth  and 
claws  of  a  wild  beast,  as  she  was  represented  in  a  similar  scene 
on  the  Chest  of  Cypselus.^  At  one  end  of  the  urn  stands  Charon, 
leaning  on  his  mallet;  at  the  other  sits  a  hideous  she-demon, 
with  two  fearful  snakes  springing  from  her  shoulders.  This  urn 
retains  many  vestiges  of  the  colour  with  which  it  was  decorated. 

YII.  An  alabaster  urn  with  a  headless  male  figure,  named 
"  Arnth  Purni  Kiurkesa."  The  principal  figure  in  the  relief  is  a 
young  man  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  without  drapery,  though  be 
wears  a  long  necklace  of  bulla  and  tiny  vases  strung  together 
alternately,  who  sits,  resting  a  lyre  on  his  thigh,  as  though  be 
were  about  to  strike  its  chords.  Behind  him  is  the  head  of  a 
horse,  whose  bridle  is  held  by  a  bearded  and  armed  warrior.  In 
the  foreground  are  two  female  figures,  one  of  whom,  though  on  her 
knees,  is  armed  with  a  sword.  A  warrior  at  each  end  completes 
the  scene.     It  is  not  easy  to  interpret  this  singular  subject. 

VIII.  Another  man  of  the  same  family — "  Larth  Purni  Alpha" 
— ^reclines  on  the  lid.  The  relief  shows  two  3'oung  warriors  abont 
to  engage  in  combat  for  a  girl  who  sits  half-draped  on  the  ground 
between  them.  A  Lasa,  with  a  scroll  in  one  hand,  holds  a  horse 
by  the  bridle  with  the  other. 

Other  urns  display  combats  between  warriors  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, but  have  nothing  sufficiently  remarkable,  either  as  regards 
the  art  or  the  subject  of  the  reliefs,  to  require  a  particular  notice. 

The  antiquities  in  this  collection  were  found  some  five  or  six- 
yeai's  since,  in  the  plain  below  Citta  la  Keve  to  the  west,  or  rather" 
in  a  wooded  hill  called  "  II  Butarone,"  which  forms  the  furtbex^ 
extremity  of  "  Poggio  Lungo,"   the  long  range  of  oak-covere 
heights,  which  stretch  southward  from  the  railway  station 
Chiusi.     The  tombs  which  yielded  them  doubtless  belonged  to 
the  necropolis  of  Clusium. 

'  Pauaan.  V.  19.  6. 


CHAPTER    LIX. 
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Sic  tempore  verti 
Cemimiu,  atque  illaa  adsumere  robore  gentes, 
Ooncidere  has. 

Ovid. 

"  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  was  asked  of  old. 
^  Can  any  good  come  elsewhere  than  from  Arezzo  ? "  one  is 
eady  to  inquire,  on  beholding  the  numerous  tablets  in  the 
Greets  of  that  city,  recording  the  unparalleled  virtues  and  talents 
f  her  sons.  Here  dwelt  "  the  monarch  of  wisdom," — there  **  an 
Qcomparable  pupil  of  Melpomene," — this  was  "the  stoutest 
liainpion  of  Tuscany,  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  Turks," — and 
liat, — the  world  ne'er  saw  his  like, — for 


"  Natara  il  feoe,  e  poi  mppe  la  stampa 


•» 1 


no  unapt  metaphor  for  a  city  of  potters,  as  this  was  of  old. 

Verily  may  it  be  said,  "  Parlano  in  Arezzo  ancora  i  saaai " — the 
very  stones  are  eloquent  of  the  past  glories  of  Arezzo,  and  of  her 
maternal  pride.  Yet  some  of  her  children's  names  have  filled 
the  trump,  not  only  of  Tuscan,  but  of  universal  fame ;  and  the 
city  which  has  produced  a  Maecenas  and  a  Petrarch  may  be 
pardoned  for  a  little  vanity-^ 

It  is  not  for  me  to  set  forth  the  modem  glories  of  Arezzo — her 
Cathedral  with  its  choice  monuments  of  sculpture  and  painting — 
the  quaint-fashioned  church  of  La  Pieve — the  localities  immor- 
talised bj'  Boccaccio — the  delightful  promenade  on  her  ramparts 

'  This  idea  lias  been  beautifully  rendered  bard,  might  well  have  dispensed  with  it, 

by  Byron —  has  his  monument  in  Arezzo.    On  the  grass- 

*•  Sighing  that  Nature  made  but  one  such  plot  by  the  Duomo  is  a  granite  column  to 

man,  his  memory. — "0.  Cilnio  Meecenati  Arre- 

And  broke  the  die,  in  moulding  Sheridan.'*  tino,  Concives  tanto  nomine  decorati,  P.  C. 

'  Even  Maecenas,  who,  having  found  his  Frid.  Idus  Mai  1819,  L.  d.  s.  a" 
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— the  produce  of  her  vineyards,  renowned  in  ancient  times/  and 
sung  at  the  present  day,  as  the  juice  which 

Vermigliazzo, 

Brillantazzo, 

Fa  snperbo  V  Aretino. 

But  I  may  assure  the  traveller  that  nowhere  on  his  joumeyings 
in  Etruria  will  he  find  better  accommodation  than  at  LaYittoria, 
or  the  Locanda  Reale  d'  Inghilterra,  at  Arezzo."^ 

This  large  and  livelj^  city  is  the  representative  of  the  "ancient 
Arretium  or  Arctium,*  a  venerable  city  of  Eti'uria,  and  one  of 
the  Twelve  of  the  Confederation.  Of  its  origin  we  have  no 
record.*^  The  earliest  notice  of  it  is,  that  with  Clusium,  Vola- 
terne,  Busellse,  and  Vetulonia,  it  engaged  to  assist  the  Latins 
against  Tarquinius  PriscusJ  We  next  hear  of  it  in  the  year 
443  (B.C.  311)  as  refraining  from  joining  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan 
cities  in  their  attack  on  Sutrium,  then  an  ally  of  Rome;^  yet  it 
must  have  been  drawn  into  the  war,  for  in  the  following  year,  it 
is  said,  jointly  with  Perusia  and  Cortona,  all  three  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Etruria,  to  have  sought  and  obtained  a  truce  for 
thirty  years.® 

In  the  year  453  (b.c.  301)  the  citizens  of  Airetium  rose  against 
their  leading  family,  the  Cilnii,  whose  great  wealth  had  excited 
their  jealousy,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city.  The  Romans 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiles,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  the 
dictator,  marched  against  the  Arretines  and  the  other  Etruscans 
who  had  joined  them  ;  but  during  his  absence  from  the  army,  in 
order  to  reconsult  the  auspices  at  Rome,  his  lieutenant  in 
command  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  met  with  a  signal  defeat. 
The  Etruscans,  however,  were  eventually  overcome  in  the  fiel(is 
of  Rusellse,  and  their  might  was  broken.^ 


'  Arretium  had  three  sorts  of  grapes — 
"talpana,  et  etesiaca,  et  consemiiiia " — 
whose  peculiarities  are  set  forth  by  Pliny, 
XIV.  4,  7. 

*  Arezzo  is  18  miles  fix>m  Cortona,  81 
from  Montepulciano,  more  than  40  from 
Chiusi,  nearly  as  many  from  Siena,  and 
51  from  Florence. 

^  It  is  spelt  both  ways  by  classic  writers  ; 
but  ancient  inscriptions  always  give  Arre- 
tiuiQ.     Cluver.  II.  p.  571. 

^  Cluver  considered  it  to  have  been  prior 
to  the  Trojan  War,  and  to  have  been 
founded  either  by  the  Umbri  or  Pelasgi. 
But  there  is  no  statement  to  that  effect  in 


ancient  writers. 

7  Dion.  Hal.  IIT.  c.  51.     This,  as  tlreid: 
stated  with  reference  to  the  other  four  dt 
is  a  proof  of  the  rank  Arretium  took  tf< 
of  the  Twelve  ;  which  is  fully  confinud ' 
Livy. 

8  Liv.  IX.  32. 

»  lir.  IX.  87  ;  Diodor.  Sic.  XX.  p.  77 
1  Liv.  X.  8-5.     Some  authoritiei,  9^' 

Livy,  state  that  there  was  no  war&re 
sequent  on  the  insurrection  of  the  AiretiB^ 
but  that  it  was  peaceably  suppressed, 
the  Cilnian  family  restored  to  the  bmac^  ^ 
the  people.     It  was  of  this  **  royal "  li«»^ 
that  Maecenas  came. 
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In  the  war  which  the  Etruscans,  in  aUiance  with  the  Gauls 

and  Umbrians,  waged  against  Borne  in  the  years  459  and  460, 

-Arretium  took  part,  and  with  Perusia  and  Volsinii,  the  mightiest 

<3ities  of  the  land,  sustained  another  defeat  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  KuseUfie,  and  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.^ 

The  last  mention  we  find  of  An*etium,  in  the  time  of  national 

independence,  is  that  it  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls  about  the 

^ear  469,  and  that  the  Bomans,  vainly  endeavouring  to  relieve 

j.t,  met  with  a  signal  defeat  under  its  walls.^     There  is  no  record 

of  the  date  or  the  manner  of  its  final  conquest  by  Borne.     It 

^was  at  Arretium  that  the  consul  Flaminius  fixed  his  camp  before 

't^.lie  fatal  overthrow  on  the  shores  of  the  Thrasymene.*     The  city 

<^d  not  remain  faithful  during  the  Pimic  War,  but  made  several 

efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  the  Bomans  were  compelled  to 

xnake  hostages  of  the  sons  of  the  senators,  and  put  new  keys  on 

^he    city-gates.^    Yet  towards  the   close  of  the  war,  Arretium 

:fiiniished    her    quota    of    supplies — corn,   weapons,   and   other 

xuunitions  of  war — for  Scipio's  fleet.®    In  the  civil  contests  of 

SyUa  and  Marius,  she  sided  with  the  latter,  and  would  have 

suffered  from  the  victor  the  loss  of  her  lands  and  qitizenship,  but 

for  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  who  pleaded  her  cause.^    Many  of 

^lie  colonists  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of  Catiliue.^    In  the 

"v^-ar  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Arretium  was  one  of  the  first 

X>laces  seized  by  the  former.*    Her  fertile  lands  were  three  times 

X>artitioned  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Bepublic,  and  the  colonies 

established  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  An'etium  Vetus, 

Ij^idens,  and  Julium.^     The  former  was   still  one  of  the  chief 


-  Liv.  X.  37. — Tres  Talidimimse  urbes, 
'Etnirise  capita,  VolBinii,  Perusia,  Arretium, 
pacem  petidre. 

3  Polyb.  II.  19.     Orosius  (III.  22)  refers 

this  event  to  the  year  463,  but  if  he  is 

^>rrect  in  ^tiug  that  it  was  in  the  consulate 

of  Dolabella  and  Domitius,  it  occurred  in 

471  (B.a  283). 

*  Lir.  XXII.  2,  3  ;  Polyb.  III.  77,  80  ; 
Cicero  (de  Divin.  I.  35)  tells  us  that  the 
CoDSul  and  his  horse  here  fell  suddenly  to 
the  ground  before  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
Stotor,  yet  he  neglected  the  omen  ;  and 
when  he  consulted  the  auspices,  though  the 
holy  chickens  would  not  feed  propitiously, 
be  refused  to  regard  the  warning,  and 
marched  out  to  his  own  destruction. 

*  lav.  XXVII.  21,  22,  24. 

*  Liv.  XXVIlt  45. 


'  Cicero,  pro  Caecina,  33  ;  ad  Attic.  I. 
19. 

^  Cicero,  pro  Muren&,  24. 

«  Cicero,  ad  Divers.  XVI.  12;  Ciesar, 
Bell.  Civ.  I.  11. 

»  PUn.  III.  8.  Repetti  (I.  p.  118) 
refers  the  colony  of  Arretium  Fidens  to 
Sylhi  ;  yet  Cicero  (ad  Attic.  I.  19)  ex- 
pressly states  that  though  Sylla  had  config- 
cated  the  lands  of  the  Arretini,  he  waa 
prevented  by  himself  from  dividing  them 
among  his  legions.  The  Arretium  Julium 
was  established  under  the  Triumvirate,  as 
Frontiuus  (deColoniis)  assures  us.  Arretiam 
is  also  mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Ptolemy 
(p.  72,  ed.  Bert,),  and  as  a  municipivm  by 
Isidor  (Grig.  XX.  4),  and  by  inscriptions. 
Dempster,  II.  p.  311.  Cluver  (II.  p.  572) 
thinks  it  must  have  been  a  municipium  of 
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cities  of  Etruria  under  the  Empire.-  Though  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Totila,  the  Vandal,  Arretium  rose  from  her  ashes, 
withstood  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  dark  ages,  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  many  of  her  fellows,  and  is  still  represented  by  a  city, 
which,  though  shorn  of  her  ancient  pre-eminence,  takes  rank 
among  the  chief  of  Tuscany. 

The  walls  of  Arretium  were  renowned  of  old  for  the  peculiarity 
and  beauty  of  their  construction,  being  formed  of  brick' — the 
only  instance  on  record  of  such  a  material  being  employed  in  an 
Etruscan  town.  It  has  been  asserted  that  those  ancient  forti- 
fications still  inclose  the  modem  city ;  but  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation, I  am  convinced  that  not  a  fragment  of  the  existing  walls 
can  lay  claim  to  an  Etruscan  origin.*  In  truth,  it  appears  to 
me  extremely  questionable  if  Arezzo  occupies  the  site  of  the 
original  city. 

Signor  Gamurrini,  however,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted 
for  much  valuable  information  respecting  this  his  native  city,  is 
of  the  contrar}'  opinion,  and  though  he  does  not  claim  the 
existing  fortifications  to  be  of  Etruscan  construction,  he  assure 
me  that  the  line  of  the  original  walls  can  be  clearly  traced,  and 
that  fragments  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Via  Colcitrone,  the 
Borgo  Unto,  and  Borgo  degli  Orti,  all  of  isodomon  masonry.     I 


the  third  kind  described  by  Fesins  {»ub 
voct)f  of  which  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  the 
citizenship  of  Rome,  together  with  the 
internal  administration  of  their  own  city. 

>  Strabo,  V.  p.  226.  He  states  that  it 
was  the  most  inland  city  of  Etruria,  and  a 
thousand  ttadia  (125  miles)  from  Borne  ; 
which  is  less  than  the  real  distance.  The 
Antonine  Itinerary  is  nearer  the  truth  in 
making  the  distance  139  miles.  See  pp. 
818,  374. 

»  Vitruv.  II.  8.— E  latere in  ItaliA 

Aretii  yetustum  egregie  factnm  munim.  cf . 
Flin.  XXXV.  49.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  both  YitruTitis  and  Pliny  sj^eak  of  this 
•wall  in  the  singular  number.  From  this 
Signor  Gamurrini  concludes  that  they  do 
not  refer  to  the  fortifications  of  the  city, 
but  to  some  particular  piece  of  walling  of 
that  peculiar  construction,  and  he  thinks 
he  has  found  vestiges  of  this  wall  at  two 
points  within  Arezzo,  constructed  of  bricks 
nearly  a  yard  long.  Yet  the  singular 
number  is  frequently  used  by  the  Roman 
historians  when  speaking  of  the  fortifica- 
tions in  general  of  a  city,  and  we  see  no 


reason  to  doubt  that  Yitruvioa  and  Plinr 
80  used  it  in  this  instance. 

^  So  far  are  the  walls  of  Arezzo  from 
being  of  Etruscan  constmctioii,  thai  there 
is  not  a  fragment  of  such  antiquity  in  the 
entire  circuit.     I  have  fully  satisfied  mrself 
on  this  point.     The  walla  are  for  the  most 
part  of  squared  stones,  not  unlike  bricks, 
in  size  and  form,  put  together  with  cement ; 
and  they  are  patched  here  and  there  with 
larger  masonry  also  cemented,  and  of  yet 
more  recent  date — all  undoabtedly  the  work 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  no  nsmote  period 
In  the  walls  in  the  higher  part  of  tlie   j^^ 
town,  around  the  Cathedral,  there  are  fni;-^<^ 
ments  of  earlier  construction,  of  brick-worfc.   -~^ 
possibly  Roman,  for  it  is  like  that  in  bniitl^^ 
ings  of  late  Imperial  times.     The  best  fn>^^^ 
ments  are  near  the  Porta  del  Csseotin        ^ 
The  brickwork  of  the  Etruscans,  tbeprece^-* 
tors  of  the  Romans  in  architecture,  maj  ^|^ 
supposed  to  have  resembled  the  {ngioem:tts 
found  at  Veil  (Vol.  I.  p.  13),  or  thecarf/er 
structures  of  the  Romans,  rather  than  anr 
later  style  of  that  people. 


^ 
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regret  that  since  the  receipt  of  this  information,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  revisit  Arezzo. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Passionist  Convent,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  are  some  Boman  ruins,  of  opus  reticnlattun,  commonly 
called  the  Amphitheatre,  but  not  a  seat  remains  in  the  cavea  to 
indicate  that  such  was  the  purpose  of  the  structure.  Like  the 
amphitheatre  of  Volterra,  and  the  theatre  of  Fiesole,  this  building 
was  long  considered  to  be  Etruscan,  but  its  Boman  origin  is 
most  manifest.^ 

Arretium  was  celebrated  of  old  for  her  potter}',  which  was  of 
red  w^are.*  Pliny  speaks  of  it  in  connection  with  that  of  Samos, 
Surrentum,  Saguntum,  and  Pergamos,  and  says  it  was  used  for 
dry  meats  as  well  as  for  liquids,  and  was  sent  to  various  parts  of 
the  worldJ  It  was  much  employed  for  ordinarj-  purposes,  and  on 
this  account  is  sneered  at  by  Martial.® 

In  excavations  made  at  various  times  within  the  walls  of 
Arezzo,  generally  in  laying  the  foundations  of  buildings,  much 
of  this  pottery  has  been  brought  to  light ;  in  one  place,  indeed, 
the  site  of  a  factory  was  clearly  indicated.®  This  ware  is  of  very 
iine  clay,  of  a  bright  coral  hue,  adorned  with  reliefs,  rather  of 
ilowers  than  of  figures,  and  bearing  the  maker's  name  at  the 
]>ottom  of  the  vase.  In  form,  material,  decoration,  and  style  of 
art,  it  is  so  totally  imlike  the  produce  of  any  Etruscan  necropolis, 
that  it  scarcely  needs  the  Latin  inscriptions  to  mark  its  origin.^ 


•  (lori  (Mas.  Ktros.  III.  p.  55,  cl.  I.  tab. 
7)  took  it  to  be  Etruscan.  Did  not  remains 
of  seats,  steps,  and  prcecinctumea,  exist 
l^ieneath  the  soil,  as  Grori  affirms,  I  should 
"^ke  the  ruin  for  a  bath,  as  it  bears  more 
^vsemblance  to  certain  stmctnres  of  that 
^lescription,  than  1o  an  amphitheatre. 

•  Isidor.  Orig.  XX.  4. 

'  Flin.  XXXV.  46. — Samia  etiamnum  in 
^^scnletis  laudantnr.  Retinet  banc  nobili- 
'tiatem  et  Arretlnm  in  Itali&  ;  et  calicum 
^^ntam,  Surrentam,  Asta,  Follentia ;  in 
!fii«pania  Sagantnm,  in  Asia  Perga- 
>nnin  ....  sic  gentes  nobilitantur.  Hsec 
c|uoqae  p^r  maria  terrasqne  ultro  citroque 
portantnr,  insignibus  rotsB  officinis. 

•  Mart.  I.  epig.  64,  6 — 

^ic  Aretime  Tiohint  crystallina  testes. 
And  again,  XIV.  98 — 

Aretina  nimis  ne  spemas  vasa,  monemus  ; 
Laatus  erat  Tuscis  Porsena  fictilibus. 

That  the  pottery  of  Arretium  was  used  foi 


ordinary  pui-poses  is  also  shown  by  Persius 
(I.  130),  who  speaks  of  an  sedile  breaking 
those  pots  which  were  not  of  just  measure. 

'  In  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new- 
theatre  a  quantity  of  this  ware  was  found, 
together  'with  moulds  for  casting  the 
reliefs,  and  remains  of  vitrified  earth — 
marking  the  site  of  a  pottery.  Bull.  Inst. 
1830,  p.  238.  In  very  recent  excavations. 
Signer  Ghimnrrini  has  brought  to  light  an 
abundance  of  this  red  ware,  all  in  frag- 
ments. It  is  now  in  the  house  of  his 
relative.  Signer  Giudice. 

*  The  inscription  is  generally  the  maker's 
name  alone,  though  his  business  and  the 
site  of  the*  manufacture  are  sometimes 
added,  thus — 

A .  TITI . 
FIOVL 
ARRET . 

Bull.  Inst.  1834,  pp.  102,  150.  For  the 
names  stamped  on  these  vases,  see  Fabroni,. 
Vasi  FittiU  Aretini,  tav.   11  ;  Bull.  Inst. 
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Moreover,  the  decorations  betray  a  late  period  of  art — tin 
elegance  and  finish  of  Augustan  times,  not  the  simplicit}^  an( 
severity  of  the  purely  Etruscan  style — very  unlike  the  quain 
reliefs  on  the  pottery  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Cliiusi 
The  subjects,  too,  are  not  the  strange  chimteras  of  the  earli 
monuments  of  Etruria,  nor  the  scenes  of  Etruscan  and  Greel 
mythology  on  the  urns,  on  the  walls  of  tombs,  and  on  th< 
painted  vases ;  but  in  general  unmeaning  arabesques,  like  those  o 
Pompeii,  though  figures  are  occasionally  introduced.  None  of  thii 
ware,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  been  found  with  Etruscan  inscrip 
tions  or  devices ;  nor  ever  in  Etruscan  tombs,  though  often  ii 
Boman  ones  of  the  early  Empire.^  Therefore,  though  it  wen 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  Etruscans  never  formed  such  a  ware 
it  is  probable  that  all  hitherto  found  is  of  Boman  times.  It  is 
discovered  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  at  Arezzo.  Specimens  o1 
it  are  occasionally  brought  to  light  on  other  sites  in  Etruria ;  i1 
is  foimd  also,  and  in  abundance,  at  Modena.' 

From  the  excavations  made  at  various  periods  within  and 
around  the  walls  of  Arezzo,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  Etruscan 
necropolis,  though  not  the  Etruscan  city,  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  town.  On  the  low  ground,  near  the  railway  station,  at  a 
spot  called  Pratello  del  Poggio,  to  the  left  of  the  circular  Piazza, 
which  you  cross  on  the  way  from  the  station  to  the  town, 
numerous  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  found,  which  have  yielded 
pots  of  black  bucchero,  together  with  some  painted  vases,  and 


1834,  pp.  1G2,  150.  Some  of  these  names 
are  Greek,  which  Inghirami  regards  as  a 
proof  that  the  Etruscans  employed  Greek 
artists.     Mon.  Etms.  V.  p.  11. 

^  The  only  instance,  I  believ^  in  which 

this  pottery  has  been  found  in  connection 

with  Etruscan  articles,  is  where  a  small 

marble  urn  with  a  bilingual  inscnption, 

now  in  the  Museum,  was  discovered  in  a 

niche  in  a  rock,  half  a  mile  from  Arezzo, 

surrounded  by  these  red  vases.     Bull.  Inst. 

1834,  p.  149.     But  from  this  we  can  only 

deduce  that  the  Etruscan  character  had 

not  wholly  fallen  into  disuse  at  the  period 

of  the  manufacture  of  this  ware.     Mfiller 

(Etrusk.  IV.  3,  1)  regarded  this  pottery  as 

Etruscan  ;  but  his  opinion  appears  to  be 

formed  rather  on  the  notices  of  the  ancients 

than  on  practical  acquaintance. 

'  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  tazza  of 
this  red  ware,  with  the  word  "  lapi  "  on 
it,  found,  with  others  of  the  same  descrip- 


tion, at  Toscanella.     Boll.  Inst.  1839,  p. 
28.     The  same  pottery  has  been  discorered 
in  some  quantity  at  Cerretri.     Ball.  Inst 
1839,  p.   20.     I  have  found  many  frag- 
ments on  the  Ara  Regina  at  TarqniniL  He 
red  ware,  found  in  abundance  at  Modern^ 
is  precisely  like  this  of  Arezzo,  eren  to  tli«^ 
names  and  seals  of  the  potters,  whicli 
often  identical  (Bull.  Inst.  1837,  p.  U 
1841,  p.   144) — a  fact,  which  as  Motii 
had  also  its  peculiar  pottery  (Plin.  loc.  e^t 
— habent  et  Tralles  opera  sua,  et  Muiiu  in 
Itali&)  must  be  explained  by  the  commette 
which  existed  in  such  articles. 

For  an  account  of  the  Arretine  poUerj 
see  Dr.  Fabroni's  work,  "Storia  dcgli 
Antichi  Vasi  Fittili  Aretini,"  1841,  STO,ppy 
78.  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etrus.  V.  pp.  1-12, 
tav.  I.  And  besides  the  notices  in  tbe 
publications  of  the  Archieological  Instiiote, 
already  cited,  soe  Bull.  Inst  1837,  p.  105* 
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little  figui*es  and  mirrors  in  bronze.     Etruscan  inscriptions  hare 

been  found  in  the  river  as  well  as  beneath  the  walls  on  that  side 

of  the  city.     In  the  spring  of  1869,  at  a  very  short  distance  from 

the  walls,  Signor  Gamurrini   found  180  idols  of  bronze,  with 

many  votive  oflFerings,  intaglios  with  oriental  figures,  gold  and 

silver  rings,  some  early  black  ware,  and  specimens  of  the  as  rude 

in  very  large  quantities^  but  no  other  ancient  money.    He  would 

lefer  all  these  objects  to  the  period  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 

centuries  of  Bome.     At  the   same   time,  within  the  walls,  he 

discovered  an  ancient  Etruscan  cemetery,  from  which  he  brought 

"to  light  two  large  painted  vases  of  very  archaic  character,  one  of 

'them  showing  two  winged  Furies  running,  the  other  the  contest 

of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithse.     In  both  cases  the  figures 

"were  painted  black,  on  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay,  but  the 

ground  having  been  cut  away,  they  were  left  in  flat  relief — a 

xnode  of  decoration  unique  on  figured  vases.* 


MuSEO   PUBBLICO. 

There  were  formerly  two  collections  of  antiquities  at  Arezzo — 
't.lie  Museo  Pubblico,  and  the  Museo  Bacci.  The  latter  was  once 
of  great  renown,  but  after  being  much  reduced  by  sales,  it  was 
ixicorporated  some  years  since  with  the  Public  Museum. 

Every  aiiicle  in  this  collection  is  labelled  with  the  name  of  the 
Spot  on  which  it  was  found — an  admirable  system,  which  greatly 
^f«icilitates  the  studies  of  the  antiquary,  and  ought  to  be  adopted 
ixi  every  museum.  It  is  due  to  Professor  Fabroni,  the  learned 
iDirector. 

This  collection  is  stored  in  three  rooms. 

The  first  room  contains  the  bronzes.      Here  are  nmnerous 

**  simulacra  Etrusca" — ^little   figures  of  deities  of  all  descrip- 

'tions,  but  principally  Lares  and  Genii,  many  Etruscan,   some 

^oman  ;  mirrors  with  mythological  subjects,  pater (e  with  figured 

handles,  strigils,  Jibulce,  flesh-hooks,   sacrificial   knives,    coins,^ 

and  a  variety  of  objects  in  the  same  metal.     Bronzes  seem  to 


*  BulL  InHt  1869,  p.  72.— GamuiTini. 

^  The  coins  which  are  commonly  attri- 
bated  to  Arretium  have  a  wheel  on  the 
obrene ;  and  an  anchor  or  the  prow  of  a 
ship,  on  the  reverae, — both  equally  in- 
appropriate emblems  for  a  city  which  was 
fnrther  remored  from  the  sea  than  any  in 
Etniria.  Nor  does  the  legend,  in  Etroscan 
letters,  "  ypn,"  bear  any  obvious  relation 
YOL.    II. 


to  Arretium.  More  appropriate  are  those 
which,  with  the  wheel  on  the  obverse, 
have  a  vase  on  the  reverse,  either  a  krater, 
or  an  amphora,  Marchi  and  Tesalcri  refer 
those  with  the  former  to  Arretium  Yetus, 
and  those  with  the  latter  to  the  Roman 
colony  of  Arretium  Fidens.  Ma  Grave, 
class.  III.  tav.  5,  6  ;  Bull.  Inst.  1839, 
pp.  123-4  ;  Ann.  Inst.  1841,  p.  104. 
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have  been  particularly  abundant  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  of 
Arretium,  Cortona,  and  Perugia,  and  bear  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  pottery,  than  in  the  cemeteries  near  the  coast. 

The  celebrated  bronze  ChimsBra  of'  the  Florence  Gallery  was 
found  at  Arezzo  in  1534,  beneath  the  walls  to  the  north-west* 
And  the  Minerva  in  the  same  Galler}',  which  is  generally  thought 
to  be  a  work  of  early  Greek  art,  but  may  possibly  be  Etruscan, 
was  also  discovered  on  this  site.^ 

In  the  Second  Room  is  the  potter}'.  Here  are  two  cases  of 
black  ware,  of  early  and  of  late  date.  Many  vases  from 
Sarteano,  of  red  as  well  as  of  black  ware;  a  canopm  with 
movable  head  and  arms,  from  the  same  place ;  a  covered  pot 
from  Badicofani,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription,  "  Pupli  Tarlntia,"^ 
which  calls  to  mind  the  celebrated  Ghibelline  bishop,  Guido 
Tarlati,  whose  tomb,  so  rich  in  storied  reliefs,  forms  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  Arezzo  Cathedral.  Here",  is  also  an  abun- 
dance of  the  local  red  ware,  chiefly  in  fragments,  and  mostly 
found  within  the  walls  of  Arezzo,  with  the  pigments  also,  and 
moulds,  in  yellow  ware  or  in  white  stone,  and  the  instruments  of 
bronze  or  ivory  with  points  of  different  shapes,  with  which  the 
moulds  were  fashioned.  He  who  admires  majolica  may  here 
revel  in  a  splendid  collection  of  plates,  of  which  it  is  not  my 
province  to  treat. 

On  a  stand  in  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  vase  of  wonderful 
beauty.     It  is  a  krater  of  large  size,  with  handles  rising  above 
the  rim.     Hercules  is  here  represented  combating  the  Amazons. 
In  the  centre  the  son  of  Alcmena,  with  his  lion-skin  over  his 
head,  and  wrapt  round  his  left  arm,  holds  out  his  bow  and  arrow 
with  the  same  hand,  while  he  strikes  with  uplifted  club  at  the 
three  Amazons  before  him.     Two  of  them  named  "LESHi: 
and  "  Thraso,"  who  are  fully  armed  like  hoplitcc,  in  helmets, 
cuirasses,  greaves,  and  with  swords  by  their  sides,  are  aiming 
their  lances  at  the  hero,  while  protecting  themselves  witli  their 
Argolic  shields,  one  of  which  shows  a  Gorgon's  head  as  its  device. 
A  third   called   **  Teisipyle,*'  wears  a  similai-   helmet,  but  no 
other  armour,  her  only  weapon  being  a  bow,  with  which  she  is 
speeding  an  arrow  against  the  god.     Her  curiously  formed  quiver 
hangs  at  her  left  side,  suspended  b}*^  a  strap  from  her  neck.    She 

«  Vt  supra,  pp.  74,  89.  addition  of  a  small  stroke  woiiW  coB«rt 

7  rt  Bupra,  pp.  86,  87.  the  l  into  en.     Yet  the  name  of  "T»rla»^ 

*  Micali  (Men.  Ined.  p.  386,  tav.  LV.  occurs  on  an  Etruscan  urn  in  on«  ^  "* 

C)  reatls  it  "Pupli  Tarchntias,"  or  Publius  tombs  of  Perugia. 

Tarcliuntias.     He   may  l^  right,  for  the 
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is  clad  in  anaxyrides,  a  garment  fitting  closely  to  her  figure,  and 
covering  her  whole  body,  save  her  head,  hands,  and  feet,  and 
strangely  banded  in  every  part,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  page 
887.  The  demi-god  has  already  vanquished  one  of  his  fau'  foes, 
"Kydoime,"  who  having  received  three  fearful  wounds  apparently 
from  his  sword,  which  he  has  returned  to  its  sheath,  is  sinking 
to  the  ground  at  his  feet.  The  shield  on  her  arm  displays  a 
kantharua  as  its  device,  and  on  her  cuirass  is  the  figure  of  a 
small  lion.  Behind  "  Herakles,"  is  a  Greek  called  "  TelamonV* 
accoutred  precisely  like  the  three  Amazons,  and  with  a  lion  on 
his  shield,  cutting  down  his  foe  "  Toksis,"  on  whom  he  has 
already  inflicted  thi*ee  wounds.  She  is  dressed  in  the  same 
harlequin  costume  as  Teisipyle,  but  wears  a  Phrj'gian  cap 
instead  of  a  helmet.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase,  four  other 
Amazons  are  rushing  up  to  assist  their  comrades — three  of  them 
armed  like  Greeks,  with  large  circular  shields,  bearing  devices  of 
a  scorpion,  a  raven,  and  a  kantharmy  and  the  fourth  in  a  banded 
dress,  wearing  a  Phr}'gian  cap,  and  armed  with  bow  and  arrows. 
The  neck  of  the  vase  shows  a  Bacchic  dance  of  some  twentv 
figures  of  both  sexes.* 

Beneath  this  vase  is  another  of  the  form  called  stamnos,  repre- 
senting the  departure  of  a  warrior,  and  his  retmn  from  the  field, 
discovered  at  Alberoro,  nine  miles  from  Arezzo  on  the  road  to 
Fojano,^ — a  beautiful  vase  in  the  Third  Style. 

The  Third  Boom  contains  Etruscan  sepulchral  urns  of  traver- 
tine, alabaster,  or  marble,  mixed  with  Boman  cinerar}'^  urns  of  stone 
with  Latin  inscriptions.  Most  of  the  Etruscan  urns  are  without 
recumbent  figures,  but  all  bear  inscriptions ;  in  one  which  was 
found  at  LUcignano,  in  the  Val  di  Chiana,  I  noticed  the  historical 
name  of  Spminna.^  One  urn  of  late  date,  found  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Arezzo  surrounded  by  the  red  Aretine  pottery^ 
is  remarkable  for  a  bilingual  inscription.  The  Etruscan  i^ 
imperfect,  but  seems  to  run — 

v.    CASZI.    C.    CLANS. 

The  Latin  is — 

C.   CASSIUS.   c.   F. 
SATURNINUS. 

*  This  vase  is  illustrated  in  Mon.  Inst.  demi-god     presented    him    with  a  cupt 

VIII.  tav.   6;   and  described  Ann.  Inst.  Feisander,  ap.  Athen.XI.24.    Cf.Panotb, 

1864,  pp.  239-246.    (Otto  Jahn.)  Telamon,  Arch.  Zeit.  It.  p.  107. 

according  to  the  legend,  was  the  companion  ^  Ball.  Inst.  1838,  p.  74. 

of  Hercules  in  his  expedition  against  Troy,  ^  In  Latin  letters  the  inscription  vmld 

and  for  the  great  valour  he  displayed  the  be  '*  L.  spcbikei  .  tstikai." 
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Satuminus  finds  no  equivalent  in  the  Etruscan.  It  is  singular 
that  the  Velus  of  the  Etruscan  should  be  translated  by  Caius, 
but  the  same  thing  occurs  in  other  bilingual  inscriptions.^  A 
few  of  the  urns  bear  reliefs ;  among  them  one  with  a  square 
altar  surmounted  by  three  obelisks,  and  with  a  man  or  woman 
on  each  side  of  it,  is  remarkable.  Another  shows  a  marine 
monster  of  unusual  form,  for  it  has  three  human  bodies  united, 
terminating  in  a  pair  of  fish-tails.  The  central  body  flourishes 
an  oar,  the  outer  ones  appear  to  be  hurling  rocks.  There  is  also 
an  Etruscan  lion  couchant,  in  stone. 

In  a  case  in  this  room  are  displayed  a  few  urns  of  terra-cotta, 
bearing  the  usual  subjects  of  the  Theban  Brothers,  Cadmus,  &c. 
One,  however,  shows  an  arched  doorway,  the  gate  of  Orcus,  on 
each  side  of  which  a  winged  Fury,  with  torch  and  buskins,  sits 
upon  a  rock,  in  an  attitude  of  expectation ;  one  of  them  having 
just  extinguished  her  torch.  Here  are  some  portrait-heads  in 
the  same  material ;  and  numerous  little  figures  of  babies,  votive 
offerings,  all  from  the  same  mould. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  beautiful  amphora,  in  the  Third 
Style,  with  a  brilliant  polish — from  Casalta.  "  Pelops,"  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  wearing  a  chlamys  decorated  with  flowers,  is 
driving  a  qwadriga  at  full  speed,  his  hair  and  drapery  streaming 
behind  him  in  the  wind.  His  bride,  "Ippodamea,"  whom  he 
has  won  in  the  race,  stands  before  him  in  the  car.  Myrtilus 
seems  to  lie  beneath  the  horses'  feet.* 

Another  vase  represents  the  death  of  (Enomaus.  A  quadriga 
is  driven,  at  full  gallop,  by  the  treacherous  Myrtilus,  by  whose 
side  stood  his  lord  in  complete  armour,  but  he  has  just  relaxed 
his  hold  on  the  antyx,  or  front  rail  of  the  chariot,  and  is  falling 
out  of  it  backwards.  A  tripod  on  a  Doric  column  behind  the 
car,  marks  the  goal. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  were  three  Roman  colonies  of  the 

name   of  Arretium,   distinguished    by  the    epithets    of  Vetus, 

Widens,  and  Julium.     The  first  was  evidently  the  Etruscan  city, 

and  has  generally  been  identified  with  Arezzo  ;  the  other  two  are 

suj>posed  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  their  sites  are  not 

satisfactorily  determined.^    I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  Ai'ezzo 

^o^s  not  occupy  the  original  site,  though  probably  that  of  one  of 

-           ZH  iupra,  p.  806.      See  also  Lanzi,  *  AniLlnst.  1864,pp.  88-94  ;  Mon.  Inst. 

*^-   X>.  342  ;  Bull.  Inst.  1833,  p.  51  ;  1834,  VIII.  tav.  3.  Kekul6  takes  this  fraementary 

^'   -'^  ^49  ;  Cuius  is  also  used  as  the  equivalent  figure  for  a  dolphin. 

***  ^'^•^uth.  *  Cluver  (II.  p.  571)  did  not  attempt  to 
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the  colonies.  Its  position,  for  the  greater  part  on  the  very  level 
of  the  plain,  only  rising  a  Uttle  at  the  northern  end/  is  so  unlike 
that  of  Etruscan  cities  in  general,  as  to  raise,  at  the  first  glance, 
strong  doubts  of  its  antiquity  in  my  mind.  Every  otlier  Etruscan 
town  in  this  district  is  on  a  lofty  height — Fiesole,  Volterra, 
Cortona,  Perugia,  Chiusi — why  should  An'etium  alone  be  in  the 
plain?  Moreover,  the  discovery  of  numerous  Eti'uscan  tombs 
and  sepulchral  objects  on  various  spots  within  the  walls  of  Arezzo, 
not  onl}'  on  tlie  low  ground  near  the  railway  station,  as  already 
stated,  but  also  on  the  height  called  Poggio  del  Sole,  and  again 
on  that  of  the  Duomo  Vecchio,  seems  decisive  of  the  fact.  Signor 
Gamm'rini,  who  records  these  discoveries,  is  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  the  actual  town  occupies  the  Etruscan  site,  and  to  reconcile 
these  facts  with  his  view,  is  induced  to  suppose  that  the  foimer 
hill,  at  least,  was  originally  outside  the  city-walls.'  In  this  case 
I  cannot  bow  to  his  authority,  for  all  analogy  is  ojjposed  to  the 
supposition  that  Etruscan  Arretium  stood  on  the  level  of  the 
plain.  Necessity  did  not  here,  as  at  Pisa,  dictate  such  a  site, 
for  there  are  high  gi'ounds  suitable  for  a  city  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

This  view  is  confirmed  b}'  the  discovery,  of  late  years,  of  the 
walls  of  an  ancient  city  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Arezzo, — dis- 
covery, I  say,  because  though  within  sight  of  the  town,  and 
familiar  perhaps  for  ages  to  the  inhabitants,  tiiey  were  unheeded, 
and  no  one  had  made  them  known  to  the  world.^  They  He  two 
or  three  miles  to  the  south-east,  on  a  height  called  Poggio  di  San 
Comelio,  or  Castel  Secco,  a  barren  eminence  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion, yet  much  higher  than  Arezzo,  whose  level  summit  is  so 
strewn  with  fragments  of  rock  and  potter}',  as  scarcely  to  nourish 
a  weed.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  the  north-west,  is  a  fragment 
of  ancient  walling  of  regular  masonry.^  More  to  the  west  are 
traces  of   a  gate.     Another  portion   of  the  walls  has  narrow 


assign  a  site  to  either.  Holstenius  (Annot. 
ad  OluTer,  p.  72),  however,  placed  the 
Julian  colony  at  Subbiano  on  the  Amo, 
some  ten  miles  north  of  Arezzo,  and  the 
Fidens  at  Castiglion  Fiorentino,  on  the 
road  to  Cortona.  He  is  followed  in  this  by 
Cramer,  I.  p.  213.  Dempster  (11.  p»U23) 
placed  the  Fidens  at  Montepulclano. 

"  The  height  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  above  the  lower  is  said  to  be  74  braccia, 
or  142  feet  (Bei)etti,  I.  p.  112) ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  nearly  so  much. 

7  BuU.  Inst.  1863,  p.  54 ;  1869,  p.  72. 


^  Repetti  api>ear8  to  have  been  the  fii^ 
to  make  them  known  in  1833  (I.  p.  5S^1* 
Even  Alessi,  who  in  the  fifteenth  c«iitai7 
made  diligent  search  for  local  antiquities 
makes  no  mention  of  them  in  his  Grooaca 
d'  Arezzo,  a  MS.  in  the  Biblioteca  Biccar- 
diana,  at  Florence.     Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p> 
410. 

^  In  one  part  this  masoniy  is  as  high  ms 
12  feet,   but  in  general   it  scsrceljr  rises 
above  tlie  ground.     The  blocks  are  2  or  3 
feet  long,  by  IS  inches  high. 


CHAP.  LIX.J     ANCIENT    WALLS   AT   SAN    COENELIO. 
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buttresses,  only  thirteen  feet  apai*t.  But  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  hill  the  wall  rises  nearly  thirty  feet,  and  extends  for  two 
hundred,  having  eight  massive  buttresses  at  short  intervals, 
seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  projecting  about  three  feet.  They 
might  be  taken  for  towers,  were  it  not  for  the  narrow  inteiTal  of 
fifteen  feet  between  them.  Both  walls  and  buttresses  fall  back 
slightly  from  the  perpendicular.  The  masonry  is  horizontal; 
and  though  perhaps  originally  neatly  cut  and  fitted,  it  has 
suffered  so  much  from  the  weather,  and  the  rock  is  naturally  so 
friable,  that  it  presents  as  rude  an  appearance  as  the  towers  in 
the  Cucumella  at  Vulci,  which  were  not  intended  to  see  the  light 
of  day.^ 

The  cu'cumstances  under  which  I  visited  this  site  did  not 
permit  me  to  make  a  plan  of  it,  or  to  determine  its  precise 
dimensions.  But  Signor  Gamun'ini  assures  me  it  is  of  very 
small  size,  square  or  nearly  so,  much  too  limited  in  extent  for 
the  Etruscan  city  of  Arretium.^ 

These  walls  are  veiy  peculiar;  as  regards  the  buttresses,  unique 
in  Etruria.  They  have  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity. 
Inghirami  took  them  to  be  Boman,  and  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
two  colonies  of  Arretium,  and  thought  the  rudeness  of  the 
masonry  might  be  the  result  of  hasty  construction.  But  he  did 
not  form  his  opinion  from  ocular  inspection.  To  me  this  seems 
more  likely  to  be  an  Etruscan  than  a  Roman  site.^  It  were 
contrary  to  all  analogy  to  suppose  that  Arezzo  was  the  original 
site,  and  that  this,  so  much  stronger  by  nature,  was  of  subsequent 
settlement.     This  was  just  the  position  that  would  have  been 


*  The  size  of  the  blocks  is  not  extra- 
ordinary. One  which  was  8  ft.  2  in.  long, 
hj  1  ft.  8  in.  high,  was  unusu-Uly  large, 
l^nt  the  tendency  of  the  stoue  to  split  at 
^ght  angles,  m»kes  it  sometimes  difficult 
^  determine  the  size. 

'  He  tells  me  that  within  his  memory  it 

**«  entirely  surrounded  by  walls.     Kepetti 

»*•  p-  585)  says  it  is  only  1240  li^accia  in 

circuit;  MicaU(Mon.  Ined.  p.  410)  calls  it 

^30o    braccia,   or  less  than  half  a  mile, 

found;    and  says  it  has  the  form  of  an 

Jfre^nlar  ellipse.     To  me  it  appeared   of 

*^e»-  siie.     The  hill  may  be  but  a  jwrtion 

I  tbe  ancient  site,  for  it  is  connected  with 

^^      grounds    of     considerable    extent, 

^PP^rently  capable  of  holding   a  city  of 

~*^te  importance.     But  having  had  no 

*PlK>rtuiiity  of  examining  these  heights,  I 


cannot  say  if  they  retain  vestiges  of  ancient 
habitation.  For  further  notices  of  this  site 
see  Bull.  Inst.  1837,  p.  96. 

'  Miiller,  who  visited  these  ruins  in  1839 
at  Micali's  suggestion,  regarded  them  as 
Etruscan  and  the  remains  of  the  original 
city.  Micali,  however,  sets  no  value  on  his 
opinion  in  the  latter  particular,  and  con- 
siders them  to  belong  to  an  advanced  or 
look-out  post  of  Arretium,  which  he  identi- 
fies with  Arezzo,  or  to  an  outwork  detached 
from  the  city.  Yet  he  admits  them  to  bo 
of  Etruscan  construction.  Mon.  Ined.  pp. 
411-413.  He  gives  a  plan  of  the  bastions 
and  a  view  of  the  masonry  (tav.  LX.). 
Repetti  (I.  p.  585)  also  hints  that  this  may 
be  the  Acropolis  of  Arretium,  but  says  no 
excavations  have  ever  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  fact. 
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chosen  by  the  Etruscans ;  that,  by  the  Romans.  The  cities  of 
the  foiTiier  were  founded  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  had  to 
struggle  for  existence  with  neighbouring  tribes,  warlike,  restless, 
ever  encroaching — semibarbarians  who  knew  no  law  but  that  of 
Bword  and  lance.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  select  sites  where 
nature  would  add  to  the  strength  of  their  fortifications.  But 
with  the  Romans,  the  case  was  very  different.  At  the  time  the 
latter,  at  least,  of  the  two  colonies  of  Arretium  was  founded,  they 
were  masters  not  only  of  all  Italy  but  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
known  world.  They  had  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  invasion, 
and  it  was  enough  for  them  to  surround  their  cities  with  fortifica- 
tions, without  selecting  sites  which,  though  adding  to  their 
8ti*ength,  would  involve  a  great  sacrifice  of  convenience.  This 
was  their  practice  much  earlier  than  the  establishment  of  these 
Arretine  colonies,  as  is  shown  by  the  instances  of  Yolsinii  and 
Falerii,  whose  population,  about  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  ^Var, 
was  removed  from  the  original  city  on  the  heights  to  a  new  one 
in  the  plain.  This  may  have  been  the  case  also  with  Arretium.* 
Or  if  the  original  town  were  not  deserted,  there  is  every  ground 
for  concluding  that  the  fresh  colony  was  established  on  a  no  less 
convenient  site.  However  this  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Etruscan  city,  like  all  its  fellows,  stood  on  an  eminence,  and 
was  fortified  by  nature  as  well  as  by  art.^  Whether  it  occupied  this 
Poggio  di  San  Cornelio,  or  some  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  determine;  but  hesitate  not  to  assert  my  conviction 
that  it  cannot  have  stood  on  the  site  of  modern  Arezzo.  In  fact  not 
only  is  all  evidence  of  identity  wanting,  but  history  is  opposed  to 
the  current  opinion,  for  it  is  known  that  at  least  on  tliree  several 
occasions  have  the  walls  of  Arezzo   been   enlarged ;  ^  and  it  is 


^  In  the  cases  of  Falerii  and  Volsinii,  the 
fact  is  not  mentioned  by  one  of  the  earlier 
historians  of  Rome,  only  by  Zonaras,  a 
Byzantine  writer  of  late  date.  The  original 
town  of  Arretium,  however,  was  still  extant 
in  Pliny's  day;  but  it  may  have  been  in- 
habited, like  Falerii  and  Veii,  by  a  fresh 
colony. 

'  Silius  Italicus,  a  writer  of  more  accu- 
racy than  imagination  (Plin.  epist.  III.  7 
— Bcribebat  carmina  majore  cur&  quam 
ingenio),  in  speaking  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  notices  **  the  lofty  walls  of  Arretium  " 
(V.  1 22)—  a  description  which,  hjhypdUage, 
probably  refers  rather  to  the  site  of  the  city 
than  to  the  character  of  the  fortifications. 

*  Totila,  the  Vandal,   is  said  to  have 


completely  destroyed  the  ancient  valli^  ^ 
as  this  rests  on  tradition,  rather  than  on 
history,  it  is  subject  to  dpubt.    Yet  it  is 
certain  that  the  walls  of  the  dty  vere 
destroyed  in  the  year  111  I  by  the  Empenr 
Henry  V.,  and  were  not  restored  for  more 
than  a  centuiy,  l)eing  in  1226  rebuilt  vith 
a  more  ample  circuit.     These  wererepUced 
by  a  fresh  and  still  more  extended  lia^ 
commenced  in  1276,  and  completed  in  13^ 
by  Guide  Tarlati,    Bishop  of  Fietruitfl*> 
And    lastly  the  walls  were  rebuilt  t^ 
altered,  from  1549  to  1568,  byConnwI-. 
who  erected  the  bastions  and  cortaios  vii^ 
meet  the  eye  at  the  present  day.    fi^P^ 
I.  p.  114. 


CHAP.  Lix.]    ABEZZO   NOT   THE   ETRUSCAN   ARBETIUM. 
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quite  impossible,  supposing  the  modem  town  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Etruscan  city,  that  the  original  site,  which  in  that  case 
must  have  been  the  circumscribed  height  on  which  the  Duomo 
stands,  could  have  held  a  first-rate  city,  like  the  Arretium  of  the 
Etruscans. 

In  a  word,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  illustrious 
city  of  Arezzo  does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  Arretium, 
but  of  one  of  the  Roman  colonies  of  the  same  name ;  ^  and  as  all 
analogy  marks  the  town  on  the  Poggio  di  San  Cornelio  to  be  of 
earlier  date  than  this  in  the  plain,  the  question  turns  upon  that 
town.  If  it  be  proved  an  Etruscan  site,®  Arezzo  may  be  the 
Arretium  Fidens;  but  if  the  town  on  the  heights  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  the  original  city,  it  must  be  the  Fidens,  and  Arezzo  the 
later  colony  of  Arretium  Julium;  and  the  site  of  the  Etruscan 
city  has  j'et  to  be  discovered. 


7  That  Arezzo  occnpies  a  site  that  was 
once  Roman  is  abundantly  proved  by  its 
extant  remains.  The  fragments  of  brick- 
work around  the  higher  part  of  the  city, 
may  belong  to  the  Roman  walls,  which,  if 
this  be  the  site  of  the  Julian  colony,  are 
those  mentioned  by  Frontinus,  —  **  Arre- 
tium, muro  dacta  colonia  lege  Triumvirali." 
Or  the  fragments  of  i4odomon  masonry, 
which  Signer  Gamurrini  mentions  as 
existing  at  various  spots  within  the  actual 
walls  (see  p.  382),  may  be  portions  of  the 
earlier  fortifications  raised  by  the  Aretini 
Fidentes.     Plin.  III.  8. 

^  It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  this 
being  the  Etruscan  site,  that  the  masonry 
is  of  stone^  whereas  the  ancient  walls  were 
of  brick.  But  we  have  no  positive  assur- 
ance that  the  brick  walls,  mentioned  by 


Vitruvius  and  Pliny,  were  of  Etruscan 
construction.  If  on  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  Romans,  a  fresh  town  was  built,  as 
was  the  case  with  Falerii  and  Volsinii,  it 
may  have  been  that  which  had  the  walls  of 
brick  ;  for  as  nearly  three  centuries  inter- 
vened to  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  his  designation  of 
**an(;ient,"  Were  it  even  certain  that 
Vitruvius  and  Pliny  refer  to  the  Etruscan 
walls,  it  may  be  that  in  these  ruins  we  see 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions, and  just  that  portion  which  from  the 
massiveness  of  the  masonry  has  escaped 
destruction.  If  the  brickwork  were  not 
strongly  cemented  it  would  soon  be  pulled 
to  pieces  by  the  peasantry,  for  the  sake  of 
the  materials. 


CHAPTER   LX. 

COETONA.— CO^rO^VJ. 


TiiAVEiJ.En,  thou  art  npiiroaching  Coi-tona !  Dost  tbon 
revereuce  age- — tbat  fulness  of  years  which,  as  Phny  sii]'s, '  "* 
insu  is  veiierftble,  in  cities  sacred?"  Here  is  that  which  demiuws 
thy  reverence.  Here  is  a  citj-,  compared  to  which  itome  is  W' 
of  yesterdaj' — to  which  most  other  cities  of  ancient  renown  W 
fresh  and  green.  Thou  mayst  have  wandered  far  uid  ^' 
through  Italy — nothing  liast  thou  seen  more  venerable  ui"' 
Cortona.  Ere  the  days  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  ere  Troy  ils*" 
arose — Cortona  waa.     On   that  hare   and   lofty  height,  vi"^ 
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towered  crest  holds  communion  with  the  cloud,  dwelt  the 
heaven-bom  Dardanus,  ere  he  left  Italy  to  found  the  Trojan 
race ;  and  on  that  mount  reigned  his  father  Corythus,  and 
there  he  was  laid  in  the  tomb.^  Such  is  the  ancient  legend,  and 
wherefore  gainsay  it  ?  Away  with  doubts ! — ^pay  thy  full  tribnte 
of  homage — acceptam  parce  moverejidem  !  Hast  thou  respect  to 
fallen  greatness  ? — ^Yon  solemn  city  was  once  the  i:)roudest  and 
mightiest  in  the  land,  the  metropolis  of  Etruria,  and  now— but 
enter  its  gates  and  look  around. 

From  the  railway  station  it  is  half  an  hour's  drive  to  the  town, 
for  the  ascent  is  steep  and  toilsome.  Nor  when  the  gates  are 
reached  is  the  labour  over,  though  the  vehicle  will  take  you  to 
the  "  Locanda  Nazionale,"  a  very  decent  liospitium^  where  you 
will  meet  with  cleanliness,  attention,  and  very  moderate  charges. 
If  you  would  see  Cortona,  you  have  still  a  long  climb  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  town ;  for  Cortona  is  not,  like  Fiesole  and 
Volterra,  spread  over  the  summit  of  the  moimtain,  but  hangs 
suspended  from  its  peak,  down  its  western  slope.  Steep,  winding, 
narrow  and  gloomy  streets,  sombre  rather  than  shabby  houses, 
here   and   there   even   showing    traces   of   mediteval    grandeur, 


'  This  ia  the  Italian  tradition.  It  is 
because  Dardanus,  the  founder  of  Troy,  was 
belieyed  to  have  come  from  Cortona  that 
Virgil  (i£n.  I.  3S0)  makes  iRneas  say — 

Italiam    qnsero    patriam,   et  genus    ab 
Jove  summo. 

Scrvius  (in  loo.)  thus  expUins  it,  and 
«howB  that  elsewhere  (JEn.  VII.  122)  JEneas 
is  ma<le  to  say  of  Italy — 

Hie  domus,  hiec  patria  est. 

cf.  iEn.  III.  167 ;  \1I.  206,  et  teq.  The 
original  name  oi  Cortona  was  Coiythus,  or 
Corithus,  so  called  from  its  hcroi  eponymot, 
Corythus,  the  reputed  father  of  Dardanus. 
The  legend  states  that  Corythus,  who  ruled 
Also  over  other  cities  of  Italy,  was  buried 
on  this  mount.  His  wife  Electra  bore  a  son 
to  Jupiter,  called  Dardanus,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  Italy,  went  to  Phiygia  and 
iounded  Troy.  Another  tradition  records 
that  Dardanus,  repulsed  in  an  equestrian 
combat  ^dth  the  Aborigines,  lost  his  helmet, 
and  rallying  his  men  to  recover  it,  gained 
the  victory  ;  to  celebrate  which  he  built  a 
city  on  the  spot,  and  named  it  from  his 
helmet — Kopvs,  A  third  legend  refers  the 
origin  of  the  city  to  Corythus,  son  of  Paris 
and  (Enone.     Virg.  ^n.  III.   167 ;   VII. 


206-211  ;  IX.  10  ;  X.  719 ;  Scir.  inloc 
and  wl  JEn.  I.  380  ;  III.  15,  101,  1/0. 
All  this  belongs  to  the  purely  mythial 
period,  yet  may  be  received  as  endeace  d 
the  very  remote  antiquity  of  this  city. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  CorytliiB 
was  really  the  ancient  name  of  Coit«i*» 
but  Mailer  (Etrusk.  IV.  4,  5)  qaestioiB 
this,  and  thinks  that  it  is  a  mere  Gie^ 
tradition,  arbitrarily  referred  to  that  citr. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  thatit«s» 
regarded  by  the  Bomans.  Besides  tie 
evidence  of  Virgil  and  his  commcntitoTj 
the  identity  is  made  perfectly  cl«r  in « 
passage  of  SUius  Italicus  (V.  m)^ 
Nicbuhr  (I.  p.  33)  pronounced  decffiite" 

Poenus    nunc   occnpet  »''* 
Arretl    muros,     Corythi    nunc  din** 
arcem  I  . 

Hinc  Clusina  petat  ?  postremo  ad  ii>«»* 
Romse,  &c. 
Tlie  poet  uses  the  ancient  name  f*  *"^ 
sake  of  the  verse,  as  elsewhere  (IV.  ''^'^\. 
sedemque  ab  engine  I*"^ 
Sacratam  Corythi. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  i* 
retained  to  AnnibaVs  time,  to  vkiek 
poem  refers,  much  less  to  his  own. 


HAP.  i^]  ANCIENT    AND    MODEEN    COBTONA.  39T 

facts  of  com,  and  garden  ground,  and  naked  rock,  within  tlie 
■alls — such  is  modem  Cortona.  She  has  made  progress  during 
lie  past  generation,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  accused  of  filthy,  ill- 
aved  streets,  nor  of  mean  and  squalid  houses. 
Modem  Cortona  retains  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was 
f  ohlong  form,  and  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  The 
lodem  widls  are  in  most  parts  based  on  the  ancient,  though  at 
he  higher  end  of  the  city  tie  latter  made  a  much  wider  circuit.* 
?hey  may  be  traced  in  fragments  more  or  less  preserved  for  a 


Teat  part  roimd  the  city;  and  are  composed  of  rectangular 
locks  of  great  size,  arranged  without  much  regularity,  though 
■ith  more  regard  to  horizontality  and  distinct  courses  than  is 
bserrable  in  the  walls  of  Volterra  or  Populouia,  and  often 
lined  with  great  oicety,  like  the  masonry  of  Fiesole.  At  the 
>wer  part  of  the  city,  they  stretch  for  a  long  distance  in  an 
nbroken  hne  beneath  the  modem  foi'tifications.^     But  the  finest 

'  Hieali's  FLid   (Ant.   Fop.   Ital.   tar.  '  The  fincrt  portions  at  this  end  are 

L)  makes  Cortona  about  10,000  feet  id  about  Forta  Colonia  on  the  north  of  the 

icnmferenc«,  but-taking  into  accoant  the  city,  vhera  the  blocks  are  from  9  to  13 

ider  circnil  of  the  anoicDt  vails  round  the  feet  in   length  hj  more  than   3  feet   in 

ortnas,  vhich  he  has  not  indicated,  the  height,  hewn  to  a  smooth  snifsce  and  Tei7 

.tj  cannot  have  been  len  than  two  miles  neatlj  joined  ;  and  about  Porta  S.  Domenico 

Hmd.     Tho*  it  would  be  ecarcelj  larger  on  the  south,  vhere  the;  meaaur^  12  or  14 

has  Koaelltt,  and  among  the  amalleM  id  feet  by  2.     One,  at  the  height  of  ten  or 

ba  citiea  of  the  ContederstioB.  twelve  feet  from  tbe  ground,  ii  10  feet  b;  S. 
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relic  of  Uiis  regalai*  masonry  at  Cortona,  and  perhaps  in  all  Italy, 
is  at  a  spot  called  Terra  Mozza,  outside  the  Fortress,  at  the 
highest  part  of  tlie  cit}%  where  is  a  fragment,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  lengtli,  composed  of  blocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 
A  portion  of  it  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the  preceding  page.* 

The  niasonr}'^  is  of  a  greenish  sandstone,  very  like  that  o{ 
Fiesole,  in  parts  flaky  and  brittle,  but  generally  very  hard  and 
compact ;  it  is  sometimes  hewn  to  a  smooth  surface,  at  others 
left  with  a  natm*al  face ;  in  no  part  is  it  cemented,  though  tke 
blocks  are  often  so  closely  fitted  together  as  to  appear  so,  not 
admitting  even  a  penknife  to  be  tlirust  between  them.  The  joints 
are  often  diagonal,  and  small  pieces  are  inserted  to  fill  up  de- 
ficiencies, as  in  the  walls  of  Fiesole,  to  which  in  every  respect 
this  masonr}'  beara  a  close  resemblance,  though  more  massire, 
and  on  tlie  whole  more  regular.* 

These  walls  bear  evidence  of  very  high  antiquit}'^,  certainly  not 
inferior  to  those  of  Volterra  and  Fiesole.  That  they  are  as 
early  as  the  Etruscan  domination  cannot  be  doubted  ;  nay,  it  is 
l)robable  they  are  of  prior  date,  either  raised  by  the  Pelasgi,  or 
by  the  yet  earUer  possessors  of  the  land.* 

But  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  history  of  Cortona.  First, 
however,  let  us  mount  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  take  a  seat 
on  the  c}'press-shaded  teii'ace  in  front  of  the  Church  of  Sta 
Margherita.  Should  it  be  the  hour  of  sunrise,  the  scene  will  not 
lose  interest  or  beauty.  A  warm  ros}'^  tint  ruddying  the  eastern 
sky,  and  extending  round  half  the  horizon,  proclaims  the  coming 
day.  The  landscape  is  in  deep  gloom — dark  mountain-tops 
alone  are  seen  around.  Even  after  the  sun  is  up,  and  the  rosy 
red  has  brightened  into  gold,  the  scene  is  purpled  and  obscured 
by  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  to  the  east.  But  presently  a  ray 
wakens  the  distant  snow  of  Monte  Cetona,  and  sjiarkles  on  the 


*  In  one  part  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
nine  courses,  or  about  30  feet  high,  bat  the 
general  height  is  about  15  or  IC  feet,  which 
is  that  of  the  fragment  delineatwi.  The 
blocks  vary  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  in 
height,  and  from  6  or  7  feet  to  1 1  or  12  in 
length ;  and  sometimes  are  as  much  or 
more  in  depth,  as  the  smallest  end  is  seen 
in  the  face  of  the  wall.  Here  as  at  Vol- 
terra and  Rusellfe,  the  smallest  blocks  are 
often  below,  to  fill  up  the  inwiualities  of 
the  ground,  and  make  a  level  basement  for 
the  larger. 

*  The    principal    variety  observable  is 


within  the  Porta  Montanina,  where 
blocks  are  10  or  12  feet  in  length, 
shallow,  with  smaller  pieces  in  tbei 
stices.  Here  the  line  of  the  ancient 
was  rather  within  that  of  the  modem, 
shown  in  the  Flan. 

^  According  to  Bionysins  (I.  c.  20), 
city  was  well  fortified  in  the  time  cf 
Umbri,  and  the  Pelasgi  only  took  it 
them  by  a  sudden  assault.     Lepaiiis 
the  existing  walls  as  the  work  of  tke 
(Tyrrhen.  Pelas.  p.  10) ;  and  there  cav^^ 
little  doubt  that  they  hare  at  leut  iii^ 
antiquity.     Cf.  MuUer,  Etrusk.  L  3, 1. 
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tier  peak  of  Amiata  beyond  it.  Then  the  dark  mass  of 
piilciano,  rising  on  the  further  side  of  the  wide  plain,  like 
nd  Cortona,  is  brightened  into  life.  Anon  the  towers, 
dents,  and  roofs  of  the  town  at  our  feet  are  touched  with 
and  ere  long  the  fair  face  of  the  Thrasymene  in  the  south 
into  smiles — and  the  beams  roll  over  the  mountain-tops  in 
nt,  and  flood  the  vast  plain  beneath,  disclosing  regions  of 
ad  wood,  of  vines  and  olives,  with  many  a  glittering  farm 
ilage  and  town — a  map  of  fertility  and  luxuriance,  in  which 
'e  recognizes  Castiglione,  Chiusi,  La  Pieve,  and  other 
.r  spots  in  the  southern  horizon. 

origin  of  Cortona,  it  has  been  said,  is  very  ancient — so 
5  indeed  that  it  is  necessarily  involved  in  obscurity.'^     The 

that  makes  it  the  city  of  Dardanus  and  elder  sister  of 
las  already  been  mentioned.  Tradition  asserts  that  long 
3  establishment  of  the  Etruscan  State,  Cortona  was  **  great 
mrishing  " —  "  a  memorable  city  of  the  Umbrians,"  ® — and 

was  taken  from  them  by  the  Pelasgi  and  Aborigines,  who 
b  as  a  bulwark  against  them,  seeing  it  was  well  fortified,  and 
iided  by  good  pastures.®  Subsequently,  with  the  rest  of 
id,  it  fell  to  the  Etruscans,^  and  under  them  it  appears  to 
>een  a  second  metropolis — to  have  been  to  the  interior  and 
ainous  part  of  the  land  what  Tarquinii  was  to  the  coast^ 
under  the  Etruscan  domination  it  seems,  like  Falerii,  to 
etained  much  of  its  Pelasgic  character,  for  Herodotus  says 


i  obscurity  is  increased  by  the 
.  names  by  which  the  city  was 
-Corythus,  Croton,  Crotona,  Cyr- 
Creston,  QortysBea,  Ck)thomia,  or 
The  latter  name,  if  we  may 
Diooysius  (I.  c.  26),  was  only  given 
e  city  was  made  a  Roman  colony, 

before  his  day,  taking  the  place  of 
appellation,  Croton.  Of  Corythas, 
e  already  spoken.  Cyrtonios,  or 
m,  is  the  name  used  by  Polybius 
\}f  and  Stephanns  of  Byzantium. 

is  found  only  in  Herodotus,  and 
3  further  mentioned  presently. 
» is  used  by  Lycophron  (Cass.  806), 
rheopompus  (ap.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph. 
.),  who  records  a   tradition  that 

called  by  the  Ktruscans  Nanos  (cf. 

1244 ;  Tzetzes  in  loc.),  siiled  to 

took  up  his  abode  at  Gortynsa, 
re  died.  This,  says  Milller,  is  the 
led  form  of  Cortona,  for  no  other 


Etruscan  city  can  be  here  intended.  Etrusk. 
IV.  4,  1. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  I.  c.  20,  26. 

*  Dion.  Hal.  I.  c.  20.  cf.  Hellanicus  of 
Lesbos  ap.  eund.  I.  c.  28.  The  Pelasgic 
character  of  Cortona  is  also  intimated  by 
the  legend,  which  represents  Jasius,  son  of 
Corythus,  king  of  this  city,  settling  in 
Samothrace,  when  his  brother  Dardanus 
founded  Troy.  Serv.  ad  ^n.  III.  16, 167  ; 
VII.  207. 

*  Dion.  HaI.  I.  c.  20. 

^  This  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  desig- 
nation of  it  by  Silius  Italicus  (VIII.  474) 
''superbi  Tarchontis  domus."  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium  {v.  Kp^oty)  calls  it  ''the 
metrox>olis  of  Etruria,  and  the  third  city  of 
Italy."  Lepsius  is  of  opinion  that  this  is 
aho  proved  by  its  coins,  for  the  entire 
system  of  Etruscan,  indeed  of  ancient 
Italian  coinage,  proceed.s  from  Cortona. 
Tyrrhen,  Felflsg.  p.  10. 
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this  is  the  only  record  we  find  of  Cortona  daring  the  days 
Etruscan  independence.     She  is  referred  to  again  incidentally  ii 
the  Second  Punic  War  when  Hannibal   marched  beneath  he 
walls  and  laid  waste  the  land  between  the  city  and  the  Thrasj^^ 
mene.®    Yet  when  a  few  years  later  all  the  principal  cities 


that  in  his  day  it  was  still  inhabited  by  a  Pelasgic  populatiorrx:<z>-OTi, 
speaking  their  peculiar  language,  unintelligible  to  the  peopl»X<x«ple 
around  them,  though  identicsd  with  that  of  Placia  on  the  Helles.^^Ses^ 
pont,  another  colony  of  the   Pelasgi.*     Niebuhr   suggests  tha,fls.fliIlJiat 
Cortona  may  have  continued  distinct  from  the  Etruscans,  as  h^^cif     .  he 
thinks  Falerii  was."^    But  that  she  was  included  in  the  grea  .c^^^-eat 
Etruscan  Confederation,  and  one  of  the  Twelve  chief  cities,  isi     ^,  is 
unquestionable.    Livy  describes  her  as   one    of  the  ''heads  o<3>         of 
Etruria,"   in   the   year   of  Rome  444,   when  with  Perusia  ano.crK^fluid 
Arretium  she  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.^     It  is  singular  tha  ji^^ciiiat 

of 
in 
er 

J' 
of 

Etruria  sent  supplies  for  Scipio's  fleet,  Cortona  is  not  mentioned ^».M3ed 

among  them;^  which  is  not  a  little  strange,  as  but  a  centur^rsi^siury 

before  she  had  been  one  of  the  chief  in  the  land.     Yet  she  di» 

not  cease  to  exist,  for  we  find  her  mentioned  as  a  Boman  colon 

under  the  Empire.®    What  was  her  fate  in  the  subsequent  co 

vulsions  of  Italy  we  know  not,  for  there  is  a  gap  of  a  thousan 

years  in  her  annals,  and  the  history  of  modem  Cortona  co 

mences  only  with  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.® 

Within  the  walls  of  Cortona  are  but  few  local  remains  of  hig 

antiquity.     There  is  a  fragment  of  walling  under  the  Paiaz 

Facchini,  composed  of  a  few  large  blocks,  apparently  of  the 

date  as  the  city-walls.^     Another  relic  of  Etruscan  times  withig^  mnin 

the  walls  is  a  vault  beneath  the  Palazzo  Cecchetti,  just  within  thiX^-^e 

gate  of  S.  Agostino.     On  my  begging  permission   to  see  i}rW^e 

monument,  the  owner  courteously  proposed  to  show  it  in  persoivr  -^^n. 


«ny 


m- 


3  Herod.  I.  57.  Herodotus'  statement 
is  repeated  by  Dionysius  (I.  c.  29),  bot 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  text  of 
Herodotus  the  city  is  called  Creston,  in  that 
of  Dionysius,  Croton.  That  they  were 
identical  is  maintained  by  Niebuhr  (I.  p. 
34,  n.  89),  by  Cluver  (II.  p.  674),  and 
Mannert  (Geog.  p.  418)  ;  but  opposed  by 
Muller  (Etrusk.  einl.  2,  10),  by  Lepsius 
(Ueber  die  Tyrrhenischen  Pelasger  in 
Btrurien,  pp.  IS  et  acq.),  and  by  Grote 
(History  of  Greece,  II.  p.  348).  MtiUer 
and  Lepsius  consider  Herodotus  to  refer  to 
a  Creston  in  Thrace,  beyond  Mount  Athoe. 
It  is  not  possible  here  to  state  the  argu- 


ments on  both  sides.     They  will  be  fooc: 
in  the  above  named  works,  especially 
that  of  Lepsius. 

*  Niebuhr,  I.  p.  119. 
«  Liv,  IX.  37. 

•  Polyb.  III.  82  ;  Lir.  XXU.  4. 
7  Liv.  XXVIIl.  45. 
»  Dion.  Hal.  I.  c  26  ;  Plin.  IH.  8. 

is  mentioned  also  by  Ptolemy,  Geog.  p. 

>  Repetti,  I.  p.  812. 

'  Inghirami  speaks  of  a  fragment, 
feet  long,  and  32  feet  high,  in  the 
tions  of  the  Palasso  I^parelli,  in  tbe 
S.  Andrea.    Mon.  Etrus.  IV.  p.  77.  I  hm^ 
sought  it  in  yain. 


Ill 
in 
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le  led  me  into  his  coach-house,  raised  a  trap-door,  and  descended 
ato  a  wine-cellar ;  where  I  thought  he  was'  about  to  offer  me  the 
aice  of  his  vineyards,  but  on  looking  around  I  perceived  that  I 
.as  in  the  very  vault  I  was  seeking. 

It  is  of  no  great  size,  about  thirteen  feet  in  span,  rather  less  in 
ength,  and  nine  in  height,  lined  with  regular  masonry,  un- 
;emented,  neatly  cut  and  arranged,  and  in  excellent  preservation.^ 
[t  is  so  like  the  Deposito  del  Gran  Duca,  and  the  Vigna  Grande, 
it  Chiusi,  and  the  Grotta  di  San  Manno,  near  Perugia,  that  it  is 
lifficult  to  deny  it  an  Etruscan  origin.  Analogy  thus  marks  it  as 
El  tomb,  yet  its  position  within  the  ancient  fortifications  seems 
opposed  to  this  view,  and  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  bare  walls 
to  assist  us  in  determining  its  original  purpose.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  sepulchre.  After  the  discoveries  of 
Schliemann  at  Mycenae,  which  have  quite  upset  pre-existing 
theories,  no  instance  of  intramural  sepulture  on  ancient  sites 
ought  to  surprise  us.^ 

The  only  other  local  antiquity  in  Cortona  is  a  fragment  of 
Roman  optis  incertum,  commonly  called  the  Baths  of  Bacchus,  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  town. 

Cortona,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  has  been  the  seat  of  an 
antiquarian  society,  the  Accademia  Etrusca,  which  has  pubUshed 
many  volumes  of  archseological  treatises.  It  has  formed  also  a 
small  Museum  of  Etruscan  relics,  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Hrhich  is  preserved  in  the  Municipal  Palace,  whose  walls  both  within 
ind  without,  are  hung  with  armorial  bearings,  eloquent  of  the  past 
glories  of  Cortona.  There  is  little  pottery  here — no  painted  vases 
)f  beauty  or  interest ;  merely  some  ordinary  red  or  black  ware, 
he  latter  often  with  bands  of  small  archaic  figures  in  relief — ^a 
hcolare  of  bucchero — a  few  idols,  or  figurine^  as  the  Italians  call 
hem,  of  terra-cotta,  from  four  to  ten  inches  in  height,  votive 
offerings,  or  more  probably  the  Lares  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
lundry  small  lamps,  some  of  them  of  grotesque  character. 

The  Museum  is  more  rich  in  bronzes  than  in  potteiy.  The 
nost  remarkable  are — a  naked  figure  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  about 
leven  or  eight  inches  high, — a  female  winged  divinity  with  a  cock 
»n  her  head,  and  the  figiure  of  a  boy,  more  than  three  inches  high, 

'  The  blocks  are  of  the  local  sandstone,  telitalien,  p.  250),  and  I  would  cite,  in 

r   macupio,  as  it  is  called.     They  vary  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  the  subter* 

rom  3  to  nearly  7  feet  in  length,  and  are  ranean  tombs  within  the  Arx  of  TarquiniL 

5  inches  in  height.  Vol.  I.  p.  428.     The  floor  is  the  bare  rock  ; 

'  Abeken  regards  it  as  undoubtedly  a  the  back  wall  of  the  tault  has  been  pulled 

epulehre  (Ana.  Inst.  1841,  p.  39  ;  Mit-  down  to  enlarge  its  dimensions. 
TOLk  II.  D  D 
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vith  aD  Etruscan  inscription  of  thi4e  lines  carved  on  his  Ehirt, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.     In  his  right  hand  he  holds 
up  a  fruit,  in  his  left  he  has  another.     His  hair  is  tied  in  b  knot 
over  his  forehead.     This  figure 
was  found  about  eight  miles  from 
Cortona  on  the  road  to  Arezzo.* 
Here   are   also    two   singular 
bronze  figures,  eleven  inches  and 
a  half  in  height,  nude,  each  hold- 
ing a  spear  and  wearing  a  torque 
nnd  buskins,  with  n  skin  over  bis 
head.     One  of  them  has  a  bte 
also    behind    his    Lead,   Uke  s 
Janus.      One  is  inscribed  thus, 
in  Eti'usnan  chai'acters :  — 

V.    CMNTI.    ARJJTIAS.    SELAS.— 

The  otiier 

V.    CVINTI.    ARNTIAS.    CUI.PIiSSL 
AUPANTUBCE 

There  are  also  many  purely 
Eg3'ptian  idols,  a  few  mirrors 
and  other  bronzes,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  Etruscan  coins.' 

But    the   wonder   of  ancifut 

wonders  in  the  Museum  of  Co^ 

tona,  is  a  bronze  lamp  of  such  surpassing  beauty  and  elaboration 

of  workmanship  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  ever^-  toreutic  woA 

of  this  class,  yet  discovered  in  the  soil  of  Etruria.     Were  there 

*  Abo.  liut.  lS64,pp.  390-393.  uaenUtothe  attribution  of  tbnecoiol* 

*  The  coins  aUributed  to  Cortona  are  ths  Cortona,  and  agrees  with  the  vortlij  Jcnit* 
nioat  ample  of  all  ancient  IlaliaJi  mone;.  in  regarding  Cortona  as  a  moat  ucial 
All  twelve  ridea  of  the  seriea,  from  the  cm  lajnt,  and  aa  the  metrapolia  of  in  otbr 
to  the  uncid,  bear  one  uniConn  t;pe  -a  coining  citiea,  which  have  ■  wheel  m  om 
wheel.  There  ia  no  legend  to  mark  these  side  only.  Ann.  Inst.  IStl,  pp.  10)>  1<^t 
coini  aa  belonging  to  any  particulnr  citj,  Verbreit.  d.  Ital.  Manzsyrt.  pp.  S^  ^' 
butMarehi  and  Tenieri  see  in  the  wheel  See  also  Bnll.  Inat  1839,  p.  ISl-Mel- 
tiiesymlHilof  Cortona,  whose  original  name  chiorri  ;  1842,  p.  126.— Oenaielli.  Ab^ 
they  Uke  to  haTc  been  "  Ratun  "  (instead  (Mittelitalien,  p.  28S)  does  not  aufi^ 
of  K-rutun) — a  rolii — and  setting  all  hia-  the  wheel,  or  the  other  dencea  on  GU^Bi 
tory  aside,  they  regard  it  >a  a  colony  of  the  eoina,  to  mark  any  particnlar  litci,  aadW 
Untoli,  who  had  a  similar  derioe  on  their  regards  the  distribntion  of  these  ceuit*i 
coins.  JKa  Grave  del  Mnseo  Kircherinao,  metropolis  and  its  depeudenciea  to  be  V" 
cl   III.  t»T.  3.     I'rofeaaor  Lepaius,  though  arbitrary. 

condemning  ibis  eiplaaation  as  erroneoua, 


.  Lx.]  TlIE   BRONZE   LAMP.  iOS 

ine  else  to  be  seen  at  Cortona,  this  alone  wonld  demand  a 
.    It  merits  therefore  a  more  detailed  description  than  I  have 


irally  given  to  individual  articles.  It  is  circular,  about 
itj-three  inches  in  diameter,  hollow  like  a  bowl,  but  from  the 
re  rises  a  sort  of  conical  chimney  or  tube,  to  wliich  must 
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have  been  attached  a  chain  for  its  suspension.  Bound  the  rim 
are  sixteen  lamps,  of  classic  form,  fed  by  oil  from  the  great  bowl» 
and  adorned  with  foliage  in  relief.  Alternating  with  them  are 
heads  of  the  homed  and  bearded  Bacchus  (see  the  woodcut,  page 
408).  At  the  bottom  of  each  lamp  is  a  figure  in  relief— alter- 
nately a  draped  Siren  with  wings  outspread,  and  a  naked  Satyr 
playing  the  double  pipes,  or  the  syrinx  (see  the  woodcut  at  page 
894,  which  represents  a  small  section  of  the  bottom  of  this  carious 
lamp.)  The  bottom  is  hollowed  in  the  centre,  and  contains  a 
huge  Gorgon's  face ;  not  such  as  Da  Vinci  painted  it,  with 

"  The  melodious  hue  of  beauty  thrown 
Athwart  the  darknem  and  the  glare  of  pain. 
Which  hunuuuse  and  hannoniee  the  strain." 

Here  all  is  horror.  The  visage  of  a  fiend^  with  eyes  starting  &om 
their  sockets  in  the  fury  of  rage — a  mouth  stretched  to  its  utmost, 
with  gnashing  tusks  and  lolling  tongue — and  the  whole  rendered 
more  terrible  by  a  wreath  of  serpents  bristling  around  it.  It  is  a 
libel  on  the  fair  face  of  Dian,  to  say  that  this  hideous  visage  sym- 
bolises the  moon.®  In  a  band  encircling  it,  ai*e  lions,  leopards, 
wolves,  and  griffons,  in  pairs,  devouring  a  bull,  a  horse,  a  boar,  and 
a  stag ;  and  in  an  outer  band  is  the  favourite  wave-ornament,  with 
doljihins  sporting  above  it.  Between  two  of  the  lamps  was  a  small 
tablet  witli  an  Etruscan  inscription,  marking  this  as  a  dedicatory 
offering.''  The  inscription  is  not  perfect,  the  tablet  being  broken 
at  both  ends.  As  far  as  it  is  legible  it  would  run  thus  in  Boman 
letters:—  thapna.  lusni 

INSCVIL   ATHIJC 
SAIiTHN. 

The  lamp  is  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  its  weight  is  said  to  be  one 
hundred  and  seventy  Tuscan  pounds.® 


'  This  IB  a  well-known  Orphic  doctrine. 

Epigenes,  ap.   Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  p. 

676,  ed.    Potter.     The  serpents  also  are 

supposed  to  be    emblems    of    the    lunar 

hanges.    Ann.  Inst.  1842,  p.  58. 

*  Some  of  the  letters  are  peculiar ;  but 
one  word,  ''insCTil/'  marks  it  as  a  dedi- 
catory  gift.  It  is  in  all  probability  in- 
tended for  "Tinscril,"  the  word  which  is 
inscribed  on  the  Chimsra  in  the  Florence 
Gallery,  on  the  Griffon  at  Leyden,  on  a 
bronze  dog  in  the  possession  of  Sr.  Coltellini 
of  Cortona,  and  also  on  a  small  pedestal  in 
this  same  museum.     Ann.  Inst.  1842,  p. 


62.  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  80.  Inficrip- 
tions  like  this,  attached  to  monuments,  ait 
not  of  unfreqnent  occurrence.  It  wm  the 
custom  to  attach  them  to  gifts,  as  aoir-a* 
days  it  is  with  us  to  write  the  name  of  tk 
giver  and  gifted,  in  a  presented  book.  We 
have  a  notable  instance  of  this  in  the  cei^ 
brated  bronze  mto,  or  casket,  from  Faitf* 
trina,  preserved  in  the  Kircherian  Hueam 
at  Rome,  which  records  in  an  inscripticn 
that  it  was  presented  by  a  Roman  lady  to 
her  daughter. 

«  Bull.  Inst.  1840,  p.  Ift"^      Cf.  MiaH, 
Mon.  Ined.  p.  78. 
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From  the  elaborate  decoration  of  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  and 
^6  comparative  plainness  of  the  upper  part,  as  well  as  from  the 
.analogy  of  similar  monuments,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
^hat  it  was  suspended,  perhaps  in  a  tomb,  perhaps  in  a  temple, 
^s  a  sacrificial  lamp;  which  in  truth  its  remarkable  size  and 
i>eauty  seem  to  indicate.' 

The  style  of  art  shows  a  certain  degree  of  archaicism,  yet  at 
'the  same  time  betrays  a  strong  Hellenic  influence  which  precludes 
the  idea  of  a  very  early  date.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  ante-Roman 
times,  and  I  think  it  may  safely  be  referred  to  the  fifth  century 
of  Rome,  or  to  the  close  of  Etruscan  independence.^ 

From  this  monument,  so  beautiful  in  art  and  elaborate  in 
decoration,  we  can  well  understand  how  it  was  that  the  Etruscan 
candelabra  and  other  works  of  toreutic  art  were  so  admired  and 
prized  by  the  Athenians,  even  in  the  days  of  Pericles.^  Micali 
justly  observes,  that  in  mastery  of  art  no  other  Etruscan  work  in 
bronze,  except  the  larger  statues,  can  rival  this  gem.' 

This  singular  relic  of  Etruscan  antiquity  was  discovered  in 
1840,  at  a  spot  called  La  Fratta,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Cortona,  to  the  west ;  not  in  a  tomb,  but  in  a  ditch,  at  a  slight 
depth  below  the  sm*face.  The  fortunate  possessor  is  the  Signora 
Tommasi,  of  Cortona,  whose  husband  is  said  to  have  given  700 
dollars  to  the  peasants  who  found  it.^ 


'  It  is  doubtless  a  lyehnut,  such  as  were 
hong  from  the  oeiliDgs  of  palaces  or  temples 
(Yirg.  Mn,  I.  726  ;  Plin.  XXXIV.  8),  and 
as  bare  been  found  also  suspended  in  sepul- 
chres— even  in  Etruscan  ones,  as  in  the 
Tomb  of  the  Volumnii,  at  Perugia.  Micali 
<Mon.  Ined.  p.  78)  thinks  it  a  sepalchral 
monument — a  funeral  offering  to  the  great 
god  of  the  infernal  regions,  consecrated  by 
some  lady  of  illustrious  race,  as  the  insorip' 
tion  seems  to  show.  He  suggests  that  it 
may  hare  hung  in  the  chamber,  where  the 
funeral  feast  was  wont  to  be  celebrated,  as 
well  as  the  annual  inferue  or  parentalia. 
The  use  of  sepulchral  lamps  by  the  ancients 
is  well  known,  and  gave  rise,  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  strange  notions  of  perpetual  fire ; 
for  it  was  asserted  that  some  were  found 
still  burning  in  the  tombs,  though  fifteen 
or  twenty  centuries  had  elapsed  since  they 
were  lighted.  It  seems,  however,  that 
lamps  were  sometimes  kept  burning  in 
sepulchres  long  after  the  interment,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ephesian  widow  described 
by  Fetronius  (Satyr,  c  13),  who  renewed 


the  lamp  placed  in  her  husband's  tomb. 
Micali  cites  an  extract  from  Modestinns 
(leg.  44,  Maevia  D.  de  Manumiss.  testam.), 
which  shows  that  a  certain  Roman  gave 
freedom  to  his  slaves  at  his  death,  on  con- 
dition of  their  keeping  a  light  burning  in 
his  sepulchre:  "Saccus  servus  meus  et 
Eutychia  et  Hiene  ancilloe  mem  omnes  sub 
hAc  conditions  liberi  sunto,  nt  monumento 
meo  altemis  mensibus  lucemam  accendant, 
et  solemnia  mortis  peragant." 

^  Micali  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  75)  would  refer 
it  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  of  Rome, 
which,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
painted  potteiy,  would  be  too  late  a  date. 

^  Pherecrates,  ap.  Athen.  XV.  c.  18 ; 
Critias,  ap.  eund.  I.  c.  22. 

^  Micali,  loc.  cit. 

*  For  illustrations  and  notices  of  this 
lamp  see  Micali,  Monument!  Inediti,  jyp. 
72,  et  seq.  tav.  9,  10  ;  Bull  Inst.  1840, 
p.  1G4  (Fabroni)  ;  Ann.  Inst.  1842,  p. 
53,  el  $eq,  (Abeken) ;  1843,  p.  354  (Braun) ; 
Mon.  Ined.  Instit.  III.  tav.  41,  42. 
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Tliis  collection  boasts  also  of  an  ancient  picture  of  the  Muse 
Polyiijmnia,  with  a  garland  of  leaves  round  her  head,  and  the 
fragment  of  a  lyre  by  her  side,  painted  in  encaustic  on  a  slate* 
It  was  found  at  a  8X)ot  called  Centoja,  between  Chiusi  and  Monte* 
pulciano,  and,  like  the  lamp,  is  the  property  of  the  Tommasi* 
It  has  been  pronounced  Greek,  but  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
frescoes  of  Pompeii,  it  may  more  correctly  be  designated  Gr»co- 
Roman. 

There  is  nothing  more,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  Etmscaiii 
interest  within  the  walls  of  Cortona*  I  leave  the  traveller  to  his 
tutelar  deities,  the  Guide-books,  to  steer  him  safely  among  the 
churches,  the  paintings,  and  such  rocks  as  the  sarcophagus  in 
the  Cathedral — said  to  be  that  of  the  Consul  Flaminius,  who  lost 
his  life  b}'  "  the  reedy  Thras}'mene  " — on  which  inexperience  and 
creduhty  have  so  often  run  aground;  but  I  will  resume  the 
helm  when  we  quit  the  Gate  of  S.  Agostino^  for  the  tombs  of 
Cortona. 

The  height  on  which  the  city  stands  is  of  stratified  sandstone, 
the  same  as  composes  the  ancient  walls — too  hard  to  be  easily 
excavated  mto  sepulchral  chambers,  at  least  by  the  Etruscans, 
who  had  not  the  aqua-fortis  tooth  of  the  Egyptians,  and  rarely 
attempted  to  eat  their  way  into  anything  harder  than  tufo  or  light 
arenaceous  rocks.  Here  then,  as  at  Rusellce,  Cosa,  and  Satumia, 
tombs  must  be  looked  for  on  the  lower  slopes  or  in  the  plain 
beneath,  rather  than  immediately  around  the  city-walls.  Yet  on 
ledges  in  the  slopes,  where  accumulations  of  soil  from  tlie  high 
ground  made  it  practicable,  tombs  were  constructed.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  in  such  a  case  to  construct  the  sepulchre  of 
masonr3%  and  that  it  might  be  subterranean,  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  it  was  heaped  over  with  eailh.  Of  this  description 
is  the  celebrated 

TaNELLA   m   PriAGORA, 

or  the  **  Cave  of  Pythagoras,"  so  called  from  the  vulgar  belief 
that  that  celebrated  philosopher  dwelt  and  taught  in  this  d^t 
tliough  it  was  at  Croton  in  Magna  Graecia,  not  at  the  Croton  of 
Etruria,  that  he  took  up  his  residence. 

This  most  remarkable  sepulchre  stands  on  the  slope  two  or 
three  furlongs  below  the  city,  between  it  and  the  railway  station. 
It  has  been  known  for  ages  to  the  world,  but  had  been  neglectei 
and  half  buried  beneath  the  eailh,  tiU,  in  the  year  1884,  it  wj 
re-excavated ;  and  it  now  stands  in  all  its  majesty  revealed  fo  ti 
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Sun,  like  a  miniature  temple  of  the  Druids,  amid  a  grove  of 
cypresses. 

The  monument  is  now  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  as  at  first  sight 
to  be  hardly  intelligible.  The  entrance  is  by  a  square-headed 
doorway,  facing  the  South,  and  leading  into  a  small  chamber, 
surrounded  b}'  walls  of  massive  rectangular  masonry,  in  which 
sundry  gaps  are  left  for  niches.^  One  side  of  this  chamber 
s  in  utter  ruin.  It  was  roofed  in  by  five  immense  blocks,' 
*esting  on  two  semicircular  masses  which  crowned  the  masonry 
it  the  opposite  ends  of  the  chamber ;  forming  thus  a  vault,  which 
liffers  from  ordinary  vaults  in  this,  that  each  course  of  voussoirs 
s  composed  of  a  single  block.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  if  the 
.rchitect  understood  the  principle  of  the  arch.  The  blocks  are 
»f  course  cuneiform,  or  they  would  not  fit  closely,  and  be  in 
Larmony  with  the  rest  of  the  masonry.  But  their  needless 
ciassiveness  and  length,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  sup* 
sorted,  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  raised  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  arch-principle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  semi- 
drcular  blocks  on  which  they  rest,  could  not  have  been  dispensed 
«rith,  without  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  tomb.  Of  these 
&ve  cover-stones,  one  only  retains  its  position,  and  serves  as  the 
key  to  the  whole ;  a  second  has  one  end  still  resting  on  the  lintel 
of  the  door,  the  other  on  the  ground ;  and  the  I'emaining  three 
have  been  broken  to  pieces.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  are  of, 
immense  thickness,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
masonry  of  the  same  massive  description,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
resting  on  a  still  larger  basement,  seventy-six  feet  in  circumference 
and  now  almost  level  with  the  ground.^ 

The  chamber  has  been  closed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Grotta 
Casuccini,  at  Chiusi;  sockets  for  the  stone  flaps  of  the  door 
being  visible  in  the  lintel  and  threshold.  The  sepulchral 
character  of  the  structm^e  is  manifest  from  the  niches,  of  which 
there  are  sevefi,  evidently  for  cinerary  urns  or  vases.     No  vestige 


*  The  doorway  is  5  ft.  8  in.  high,  by 
3  ft.  6  in.  wide.  The  chamber  is  only  8  ft. 
6  in.  by  6  ft.  6  in.  Gori  (Mus.  Etrus.  III. 
p.  75p  cL  II.  tar.  2)  describes  this  tomb  as 
if  it  had  another  entrance  by  a  subterranean 
passage.  What  he  mistook  for  such  has 
been  proTed  to  be  the  entrance  to  another 
tomb.  BolL  Inst.  1834,  p.  197.— 
CasteUani. 

'  These  cover-stones  are  about  10  ft. 
long,  3  ft.  wide,  aqd  22  in.  thick.     Tlie 


weight  of  one  of  them  has  been  estimated 
at  10,000  lbs.     Bull.  Inst.  loc.  cit 

7  The  circling  wall  terminates  above  in  a 
plain  fascia — only  a  small  portion  of  which 
is  standing — the  space  between  it  and  the 
walls  of  the  chamber  is  filled  with  earth. 
For  iUustraticns  of  this  monument  see  Gori, 
Mus.  Etrus.  III.  cl.  II.  tab.  2  ;  Inghi^ 
rami,  Mon.  Etrus.  IV.  tar.  11 ;  Abeken, 
Mittelitalien,  taf.  Y.  3. 
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now  remams  of  such  furniture,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  wlK^^vvhat 
the  tomb  contained  when  first  brought  to  light;  but  in  rec^-^^ent 
excavations  a  great  quantity  of  rude  pottery  was  found  arou-KLV^  ^ond 
the  monument.     The  most  surprising  feature  is  the  freshness  a^E^    and 
careful  fiaish  of  the  masonry,  especially  of  the  interior,     'i^  »  "''he 
slabs  and  blocks   of  sandstone  seem  newly  brought  from  tA"      the 
quarry,  and  are  put  together,  though  without  cement,  withfliCb  a 
neatness  which  might  shame  a  modem  mason.     It  is  difficult      .^A  to 
believe  they  have  stood  thus  between  two  and  three  thonsa-^  ■mid 
years.     The  external  circling  wall  shows  the  same  sharpness  a-fl^wmd 
neatness.     From  the  analogy  of  other  monuments,  and  from  IK*     the 
cover-stones  of  the  roof  being  left  undressed,  there  is  no  doi^r  «nbt 
that  this  wall  was  the  basement  to  a  mound  of  earth,  forming^^^g  a 
tumulus  over  the  sepulchre.® 

The  C^xlopean  massiveness  of  the  blocks,  akin  to  those  in  ft*      the 
city  walls,  the  insertion  of  small  pieces  to  fill  the  interstices,  n^B^cand 
above  all,  the  simplicity  of  the  vaulted  roof,  apparently'  prior     ""^  ^ 
the  invention  of  the  arch,  throw  this  monument  back  to  a  v^^^ery 
remote    period,   earlier  than    the    construction  of   the   CloiE^^ft<^ 
Maxima,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Rome.   Nor      ^^^r  do 
the  sharpness  and  neatness  of  its  masonry  belie  such  an  antiquLS:-^4'> 
seeing  that  other  works  of  the  earliest  ages,  as  the  Gate  of  lAc^^o^^ 
at  Mycenae,  and  the  walls  of  Cortona  and  Fiesole,  display         ^  o® 
inferior  skill  and  execution;   though  in  this  case  much  of  W'       ^® 
freshness  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  protection  of  the  sup^^^^P^^- 
incumbent  earth. 

I  am  inclined  to  regard  this  monument  as  coeval  with 
walls  of  Cortona,  and  of  Pelasgic  origin.  A  slab,  however,  whi 
was  found  near  it  in  the  late  excavations,  and  from  its  prec 
correspondence  in  size,  probably  served  to  close  one  of  the  nicl 
in  the  chamber,  bears  an  inscription  in  Etruscan  charactei 
This,  however,  may  show  no  more  than  an  appropriation  by 
Etruscans. 

It  is  singular  that  the  dimensions  of  this  Grotta  di  Pitag< 
agree  almost  precisely  with  the  multiples  and  divisions  of 
modem  Tuscan  braccio,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 

*  Abeken  (Ann.  Inst.  1841,  p.  S7)  thinks  mounted  it. 
this  tnmnlns  was  a  cone  like  those  of  Tar-  '  For  this  inscription  see  Ann.  I 

qoinii,  bnt  truncated  ;   and  states  that  a  1841,  p.  37.     In  Latin  letters  it  would 

square  abactu,  topt  by  a  ball  of  stone,  thus, — 

similar  to  what  may  be  seen  in  the  Museo  v .  orsu .  or  .  l  .  apa 

Casuccini  at  Chiusi,   was  found  near  the  pethual  .  clak. 

sonument,  as   if    it  had  originally  sur-  It  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Gortotf^ 
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ust  double  the  ancient  Boman  foot.  This  confirms  the  opinion 
ilready  stated,  that  the  Bomans  took  that  measure  from  the 
StruscanSy  and  that  the  modem  Tuscans  use  the  very  same 
neasures  as  their  celebrated  forefathers.^ 

Near  this,  traces  of  other  tumuli  have  been  discovered,  in 
oanded  basements  of  rock.  Baldelli,  who  wrote  in  1570,  states 
hat  in  his  time  there  existed  three  other  sepulchres,  one  precisely 
imilar  to  this,  and  close  to  the  road  leading  to  Camuscia ;  a 
econd  beneath  the  church  of  S.  Vincenzio ;  but  both  had  been 
Imost  destroyed  by  a  certain  man  who  dreamed  that  treasm'e 
Ay  concealed  within  them ;  and  a  third  on  the  site  of  the  church 
»f  Sta.  Maria  Nuova,  below  Cortona  to  the  north,  removed  to 
aake  room  for  that  edifice.^ 

The  said  Baldelli  states  in  his  MS.,  which  though  frequently 
opied  has  never  been  printed,  that  the  two  last-named  tombs 
rere  composed  of  five  enormous  stones,  one  forming  each  side  of 
he  quadrangle  and  the  fifth  covering  it  * — precisely  resembling 
he  sepulchres  still  extant  at  Satumia,  and  the  cromlechs  of  our 
)wn  country. 

Grotta  Sergardi. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Cortona,  close  to  Camuscia  and  the 
railway  station,  stands  a  large  mound  or  barrow,  vulgarly  called 
H  Melone,  about  640*  feet  in  circumference,  and  46  feet  high. 
This  "  Melon  "  had  long  been  suspected  of  being  sepulchral;  and 
at  length  the  proprietor,  Signor  Sergardi  of  Siena,  determined  to 
have  it  opened,  and  secured  the  services  of  Signor  Alessandro 
Franfois,  the  most  experienced  excavator  in  Tuscany.  He 
commenced  operations  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  and  the  result  was 
the  discovery  of  a  sepulchre  of  most  singular  character,  bearing 
some  analogy  indeed  to  the  Begulini  tomb  at  Caere,  but  a  strict 
resiemblance  to  no  other  yet  disclosed  in  the  soil  of  Etruria. 
Unfortunately  it  had  been  rifled  in  previous  ages,  so  that  little 
of  value  was  found  within  it ;  and  its  interest  lies  chiefly 
in  its  plan  and  construction,  in  which  respects  it  remains 
uninjured. 

*  Bull.  Inst.  1834,  p.  198.     Ut  iupra,  much  pottery,  and  many  sepulchral  lampp. 

p.  339.  This  record  is  valuable,  as  throwing  light 

'  In  this  last  tomb  was  found  a  large  on  the  character  of  the  analogous  tombs  of 

sarthenware  pot,  containing  a  bronze  vase,  Satumia. 

beautifully  chiselled,  with  a  smaller  vase  of  *  Baldelli,  ap.  Gori,  III.  pp.  75,  76 ;  ap. 

>he  same  metal  within  it,  holding  the  ashes  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etr.  IV.  p.  72. 
)f  the  deceased  ;  besides  sundry  weapons, 
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The  tomb  has  been  closed  of  late,  and  the  traveller  must  now 
content  himself  with  an  inspection  of  its  contents,  which  are 
preserved  at  the  Villa  Sergardi  hard  by,  and  courteously  exhibited 
to  strangers.  As  it  may  be  re-opened  at  some  future  time,  I 
reprint  the  description  I  gave  in  the  former  edition  of  this 
work. 

A  long  passage  lined  with  masonry  leads  into  the  heart  of  the 
tumulus.  For  the  last  seven  yards  it  widens,  and  is  divided  by 
a  low  thick  wall  into  two  parallel  passages  which  lead  to  two 
entrances,  now  closed  with  wooden  doors.  The  partition  wall  is 
terminated  in  front  by  a  square  mass  of  masonr}^  which  probablj 
seized  as  a  pedestal  for  a  lion  or  sphinx ;  and  the  passage  opens 
on  either  hand  at  its  further  end,  into  a  small  square  chamber. 
Enter  one  of  the  wooden  doors,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  long 
passage-like  tomb,  communicating  by  a  doorway  with  an  inner 
chamber.  The  other  door  opens  into  a  parallel  tomb  precisely 
similar  in  every  respect.* 

The  resemblance  of  this  tomb  to  the  Regulini  at  Ceerewill 
strike  you  immediately — not  only  in  its  passage  form,  but  also 
in  its  construction,  for  it  is  roofed  over  on  the  same  primitive 
principle  of  the  convergence  of  the  blocks  to  a  centre,  which, 
before  they  meet,  are  covered  by  large  flat  slabs.  The  difference 
consists  in  the  double  passage  and  in  tlie  size  of  the  masonr}^ 
which,  instead  of  being  composed  of  regulai*,  massive  blocks,  as 
in  the  tomb  of  Cervetri,  is  here  of  small  pieces  of  schistose  rock, 
not  hewn,  but  rudely  hammer-di*essed  into  the  shape  of  long 
shallow  bricks ;  it  is  equally  without  cement,  but  the  clayey  soil 
here  exuding  through  the  interstices  appeal's  like  a  plaster  of 
mud.  Masonry  of  this  description  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
Etruscan  edifices.  It  seems  an  imitation  of  brickwork,  and 
belies  the  assertion  of  a  celebrated  architect,  that  this  sort  of 
roof  could  not  be  formed  of  that  material.^  Nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  than  this  masonry  and  that  of  the  Tanella  di  Pitagora, 
and  at  first  sight  you  are  ready  to  pronounce  it  impossible  that 
both,  little  more  than  a  mile  apart,  could  have  been  raised  by  the 
same  hands.  Yet  that  this  was  Etruscan  there  can  be  no  douht, 
from  the  nature  of  its  contents ;  and  its  construction  proves  it  to 

*  The  outer  chambers  are  14  ft.  long,  by  '  Canina,   Cere   Antica,    p.   SI.    ^ 

8  ft.  wide  ;  the  inner,  only  11  ft.  in  length.  briclu,  or  rather  stoaes,  in  this  a»,  '^ 

In  the  inner  wall  of  one  of  these  tombs  is  a  kept  in  their  places  by  the  weigitt  ^  ^ 

liole,   through  which  you  can    look  into  Bupcrincumbent  earth, 
another  chamber  not  yet  opened. 
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be  of  at  least  equal  antiquity.  The  character  of  the  masonry 
seems  here  determined  by  local  circumstances.  On  the  hill  of 
Cortona  the  rock  admits  of  being  hewn  into  square  masses  ;  here 
at  its  foot,  it  is  of  that  hard,  brittle,  flaky  character,  which  renders 
vain  the  labour  of  the  chisel,  and  prompted  the  adoption  of  a 
species  of  masonry  but  little  consistent  with  Etruscan  habits  of 
neatness. 

These  parallel  tombs  are  paved  with  large  flagstones,  and 
underneath  them,  in  the  rock  on  which  they  are  laid,  are  channels 
to  carry  ofiF  the  water  that  might  percolate  through  the  roof.  The 
outer  passages,  now  open  to  the  sky,  seem  to  have  been  covered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  parallel  tombs. 

Though  this  "  Melon "  had  been  previously  opened,  perhaps 
more  than  once,  it  still  contained  a  few  pips ;  such  as  broken 
black  pottery,  a  few  remains  in  bronze  and  bone,  and  very  small 
fragments  of  gold  and  silver.  Everything  that  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  mound,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Villa  Sergardi 
hard  by. 

Above  this  tomb,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  mound,  were  dis- 
covered three  very  small  chambers,  one  of  which  was  unrifled, 
and  contained  a  large  covered  pot  of  bronze,  embossed,  and  a 
vase  of  black  clay  like  the  most  ancient  of  Ccere  and  Veii,  with  a 
procession  of  archaic  figures  in  relief.  Both  contained  human 
ashes.  Besides  these,  there  were — an  elegant  tazza  with  similar 
reliefs — a  quantity  of  small  black  ware — ungiientaria  of  ordinary 
clay — and  a  long  slab  of  stone,  apparently  part  of  a  sarcophagus, 
with  reliefs  of  ver}-  archaic  style,  representing  a  number  of  figures 
kneeling.  Here  also  were  found  sundr}'  speai'heads  of  iron,  in 
one  of  which  is  a  portion  of  the  wooden  shaft  almost  petrified  ; 
together  with  a  hoe,  a  key,  and  part  of  a  lock  of  the  same  metal, 
all  much  oxydised,  a  small  sphinx  of  bone,  and  remains  of  heads 
in  terra-cotta.^ 

This  tumulus  has  not  been  half  excavated,  and  it  is  believed 
with  good  reason  that  many  more  chambers  lie  within  it.  Yet, 
as  the  researches  have  proved  so  little  profitable,  owing  to  former 
riflings,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  will  be  continued.  The 
"  Melon  "  appears  to  be  wholly  artificial — not  like  the  Poggio 
Gajella,  at  Chiusi,  or  the  Monteroni,  near  Palo,  a  natural  height 
ioney-combed  with  sepulchral  cells — and  seems  to  have  been  raised 

*  A  detailed  description  of  this  tomb  and  Sienn,  1843.  For  an  account  of  the  exca- 
Its  contents,  together  with  illustrations,  has  rations  see  also  Bull.  Inst.  1843,  pp.  33, 
1)660  published  by  Sr.  Melchioie  Missiiini,       49  ;  1864,  p.  39. 
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over  the  maBonr}'^-built  tombs,  which  stand  on  the  very  level  of 
the  plain.  Another  mound,  not  far  off,  offers  a  farther  field  for 
excavating  enterprise. 

*  Cortona  is  a  citj  of  great  interest.  Its  high  antiquity,  its 
mysterious  origin,  lost  in  the  dim  perspective  of  remote  ages— 
the  fables  connected  with  its  early  histor}' — ^the  problem  of  its 
mighty  walls — ^the  paucity  of  tombs  as  yet  discovered  around 
them,  and  the  singular  character  of  those  that  stand  open- 
combine  to  cast  a  charm  over  Cortona,  a  charm  of  mjsteiy, 
which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  visited  the 
site. 


CHAPTER   LXI. 

PERUGIA.— PBfltW/J. 


Suit  tibi  Flamioins,  Thisa7iiieiiAqa«  lilora  testes. 

B  traveraamo  per  reder  PenigU, 

Che  come  il  monte.  il  lito  i  bnono  e  bello. 

Viooio  cxoLi  Ubikti. 

!appy  the  man  who  with  mind  open  to  the  influences  of 
ire,  jonmejs  on  a  bright  day  from  Cortona  to  Perugia !  He 
es  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  all-beautiful 
',  by  the  most  lovely  of  lakes,  and  over  ground  hallowed  by 
ts  among  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
d.  For  on  the  shores  of  "  the  reedy  Thi-asymene,"  the 
e  Carthaginian  set  his  foot  on  the  proud  neck  of  Borne, 
bis  used  to  be  the  npper  post-road  from  Florence  to  Home, 
?eragia  and  Foligno,  and  it  is  still  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
h,  while  it  has  greatly  facilitated  communication,  has  oblite- 
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rated  certain  characteristic  featoi'es  of  Italian  travel,  familiar  to 
those  who  knew  the  land  before  its  2>olitical  unification. 

The  day  on  which  I  last  journeyed  in  vettura  over  this  well- 
beaten  road,  is  marked  in  my  memory  with  a  white  stone.  Before 
leaving  the  Tuscan  State,  I  halted  at  the  hamlet  of  Riccio  to 
dine,  for  the  worthy  merchant,  my  chance-companion,  was  wont 
to  make  this  his  house  of  call.     The  padrona  wns  not  long  in 
answering  our  demands,  for  we  had  not  arrived  at  sunset,  expect- 
ing all  manner  of  impossibilities  and  unheard-of  dainties,  but  had 
drawn  on  her  larder  at  the  reasonable  hour  of  noon,  and  had  left 
our  appetites  to  her  discretion.     The  sun  shone  warmly  into  the 
room — the  hostess  smiled   cheerily — a  glorious  landscape  lay 
beneath   our   window — and   what  mattei*ed  it    that   the    dishes 
stood  on  the  bare  board ;  that  the  spoons  and  forks  were  of  tin, 
and  that  the  merchant's  servant,  and  a  bearded  pilgrim  in  sack- 
cloth,  Rome-bound  for  the   Holy  Week,   whom,  in  his  pions 
generosity,  my  companion  had  invited  to  partake,  sat  down  to 
table  with  us  ?     Travelling  in  Italy,  for  him  who  would  mix  with 
the  natives,  and   can  forget  home-bred  j)ride,  prejudices,  and 
•exigencies,  levels  all  distinctions. 

At  Monte  Gualandro,  we  entered  the  Papal  State.  Here  at 
our  feet  lay  the  Thrasymene,^  a  broad  expanse  of  blue,  mirroring 
in  intenser  hues  the  complexion  of  the  heavens.  Three  wooded 
islets  lay  floating,  it  seemed,  on  its  unruflled  surface.  Towns 
And  villages  glittered  on  the  verdant  shoi*e.  Dai-k  heights  of 
purple  waved  around ;  but  loftier  far,  and  far  more  remote,  the 
Apennines  reared  their  crests  of  snow — Natui'e's  nobles,  proud, 
distant,  and  cold,  holding  no  communion  with  the  herd  of  lowlier 
mountains  around  them. 

Such  was  the  scene  on  which  the  sun  shone  on  that  eTentfiil 
day,  when  Borne  lay  humbled  at  the  feet  of  Carthage,  when 
fifteen  thousand  of  her  sons  dyed  yonder  plain  and  lake  with 
Uieir  blood.  From  the  height  of  Monte  Gualandro  the  whole 
battle-field  is  within  view.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  or  a  little 
further  to  the  right,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  Flaminius,  on  his 
way  from  Arretium,  halted  on  the  eve  of  tlie  battle.  Ere  the  sua 
had  risen  on  the  morrow  he  entered  tlie  pass  between  this  hilL 
:and  the  water,  and  marched  on  into  the  crescent-shaped  phun.9 


^  The  Lacns  Tbrasymenus,  ThraBUDienus,  correct,  as  probably  taken  from  tbe 

'Trasymenas,  or  TrasumeDus  of  antiquity.  native  dialect.     Many  of  tbe  aadenti 

Poly  bins  (III.  82)  calls  it  Tapatfim  kl/umi,  called  it  Thareomenns,  instead  of  Thna^' 

which  Mannert  (Geog.  p.  416)  takes  to  be  nienns.     QuintiL  Inst  Oiat.  I.  5. 
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formed  by  the  receding  of  the  mountains  from  tlie  lake,  un- 
•conscious  that  he  was  watched  from  these  very  heights  on  which 
we  stand,  by  Hannibal's  Balearic  slingers  and  light-armed  troops, 
iind  that  the  undulating  ground  at  our  feet  concealed  the  enemy's 
liorse.  Seeing  the  foe  in  front,  he  marched  on  through  the  pass, 
till  it  widens  into  the  plain,  and  there,  enveloped  by  a  dense  mist 
which  arose  from  the  lake,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  on  ever}'' 
iside  by  Hannibal's  main  force  in  front,  and  by  the  cavalry  and 
•other  ambushers  in  the  rear.  Flaminius  then  saw  that  he  was 
entrapped,  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  made  a  more  desperate 
struggle  for  victory ;  and  so  furious  the  contest  that  ensued,  so 
intent  were  all  on  the  work  of  destruction,  that  an  earthquake 
which  overthrew  many  cities  in  Italy,  turned  aside  the  course  of 
rapid  rivers,  carried  the  sea  up  between  their  banks,  and  cast 
down  even  mountains  in  mighty  ruin,  was  unknown,  unfelt,  by 
any  of  the  combatants, — 

**  None  felt  stem  Nature  rooking  at  his  feet. 
An  earthquake  reel*d  nnheededlj  awaj  I " 

* 

For  three  hours  did  the  Romans  maintain  the  unequal  contest, 
till  at  length,  when  their  leader  Flaminius  fell,  they  broke  and 
-fled,  rushing,  some  to  the  mountain-steeps,  which  they  were  not 
suffered  to  climb,  others  to  the  lake,  in  whose  waters  they  vainly 
sought  safety.  Six  thousand,  who  had  broken  through  the  foe  at 
the  first  attack,  and  had  retired  to  a  height  to  await  the  issue  of 
the  fight,  effected  their  escape,  only  to  be  captured  on  the  morrow. 
Ten  thousand  scattered  fugitives  carried  the  news  to  Rome.' 

The  railroad,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  to  Passignano, 
skirts  the  very  edge  of  the  lake.  But  the  carriage-road  crosses 
the  battle-plain — now  overflowing  with  oil  and  wine,  then  steeped 
in  a  deeper  flood,  whose  hue  is  traditionally  preserved  in  the  name 
of  a  brook,  Sanguinetto — to  the  village  of  Passignano,  where  tlie 
mountains  again  meet  the  shore.  Here  the  ti'aveller  may  halt  to 
laste  the  fish,  which  retains  its  ancient  reputation ;  ^  but  as  he 
values  skin  and  comfort,  let  him  not  tarry  here  the  night,  for 
legions  of  light-armed  foes  lie  thirsting  for  his  blood,  and  the 
powers  also  of  air  and  water — "  mali  culices,  rafueque  palustres  *' 
— are  in  league  to  rob  him  of  repose. 

'  For  this  battle  see  Liv.   XXII.  4-7 ;  year  the  news  of  no  less  than  fiftj-seyen 

Polyb.  III.  82-84  ;  Sil.  Ital.  V. ;  Appian.  earthquakes  was  brought  to  Borne. 
Beb.  Hann.  p.  819,  ed.  Steph. ;  Oroe.  IV.  '  Sil.  ItaL  Y.  581. 

15.     Pliny  (II.  86)  states  that  in  the  same 
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To  set  the  Thames  on  fire  is  an  achievement  beyond  oar 
degenerate  days,  but  the  Thrasymene,  if  we  may  believe  tradition, 
was  of  more  inflammable  stuff,  and  was  once  utterly  burnt  up  by 
fire  from  heaven.* 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  beyond  the  lake,  fresh  objects  of 
admiration  meet  the  eye,  in  a  vale  of  Italian  richness  below,  and 
ruined  towers  of  feudal  grandeur  above ;  but  ere  I  had  half 
studied  the  scene,  I  found  myself  in  the  little  town  of  Magione. 
''  The  Mansion,**  which  is  the  signification  of  this  name,  is 
the  large  square  yellow  building,  like  a  foii;,  which  crests  the 
hill  a  little  above  the  present  railway  station. 

The  road  hence  to  Perugia  traverses  tlie  rich  vale  of  the 
Caina,  a  stream  which  seems  to  have  retained  its  Etruscan  name.^ 
Perugia  is  seen  at  some  miles*  distance,  crowning  its  lofty  olire- 
girt  height  with  a  long  level  line  of  domes,  towers,  and  palaces. 
About  two  miles  before  reaching  it,  a  tower  with  a  few  houses 
about  it,  by  the  road-side,  marks  the  site  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Perugia ;  which  will  be 
described  in  the  following  chapter.  The  site  is  called  La  Com- 
menda,  but  is  better  known  as  the  **  Torre  di  San  Manno.** 

Perugia  is  one  of  the  very  few  Etruscan  cities  that  retains 
anything  like  its  ancient  importance.  One  of  the  ''heads  of 
Etruria  "  of  old,  it  still  takes  a  prominent  place  among  the  cities 
of  Central  Italy.  Its  glory  has  not  even  greatly  waned,  for  it 
is  yet  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  with  twenty-two  thousand 
inhabitants. 

At  the  railway  station  the  traveller  will  always  find  conTey- 
ances  to  the  town,  where  he  has  a  choice  of  accommodation— the 
Grand  Hotel,  outside  the  gates,  kept  by  Brufani, — and  the  Posta, 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  where  he  will  find  cleanliness  and 
comfort  at  very  moderate  charges. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  or  even  enumerate  the  manifold 


*  Plin.    11.    111. — Trasymcmim    lacuin 

arsifise      totum Valerias      Antias 

narrat.  It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  a  pretty  tale  ; 
but  in  JQstice  to  the  piire  waters  of  the  lake 
it  mast  be  said,  that  before  Flisy's  time, 
Valerius  Maximus  (III.  7,  6)  bad  recounted 
it  among  Hannibal's  great  deeds — Trasi- 
menum  lacum  dir&  inustum  memorid.  Silius 
Italicus  (V.  70-74)  also  made  Jupiter  cast 
bis  bolts  into  its  waters — 

Fulmina  Tyrrbenas  Trasymeni  torsit  in 
undas : 


Ictusque  sthered  per  stagna  jateatii 

flammA, 
Fumavit  lacus,  atque  arsemnt  flnctibas 

ignea — 

both  making  a  mere  metaphor  of  vkt 
Antias  recorded  as  a  fact  Strange  Uat  he 
should  have  found  a  Pliny  to  repett  hii 
foUy. 

*  Caina  is  an  Etruscan  family  Dame, 
frequently  met  with  at  Perugia,  and  at 
Chiusi  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  tJ» 
augmentative  of  Caie,  or  Cata  (Gains). 
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objects  of  interest  in  Perugia,  either  in  its  picturesque  streets, 
its  cathedral  and  five-score  churches,  its  grand  feudal  Palazzo 
Comunale,  or  in  its  treasures  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  Those  of  the  latter  art  alone,  the  works  of  Perugino 
find  the  Umbrian  school,  are  so  abundant  as  generally  to  absorb 
^what  little  time  and  attention  the  traveller  passing  between 
^Florence  and  Borne  has  to  spare  for  a  provincial  city ;  so  that 
few  give  an  hour  or  even  a  thought  to  the  antiquities  in  which 
JPerugia  is  equally  rich,  or  at  the  most  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  the 
jMuseum,  and  the  Porta  Augusta. 

The  walls  of  Perugia  are  in  many  parts  ancient,  agreeing  in 

character  with  those  of  Chiusi  and  Todi,  and  composed,  like 

them,  of  travertine — a  material  which  preserves  the  sharpness  of 

its  edges  in  a  remarkable  degree,  so  as  to  give  to  a  structure 

eoniposed  of  it  an  appearance  of  much  less  antiquity  than  it  really 

possesses.     Some  portions  of  these  walls  are  fine  specimens  of 

ancient  regular  masonry.     He  who  would  make  the  tour  of  them 

should  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Giovanni  Scalchi,  one 

of  the  most  intelligent  ciceroni  I  have  met  in  Etruria.     On  the 

\7est  of  the  cit}^  especially  round  the  verge  of  the  deep  hollow 

called  La  Cupa,  the  walls  may  be  traced  for  a  long  distance, 

rising  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  falling  back  from  the 

perpendicular,  and  banded  near  the  top  with  a  projecting  fascia. 

Then  after  passing  the  Poila  di  San  Luca,  you  meet  them  again 

on  the  height  above  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  from  which 

point  they  continue  to  follow  the  line  of  the  high  ground,  beneath 

the  houses  of  the  city,  in  a  serpentine  course,  eastward  to  the 

-  Via  Appia,  below  the  Cathedral,  and  then  northward  round  to 

the  Arch  of  Augustus.     Beyond  this  their  line  may  be  traced 

by  detached  fragments  along  the  high  ground  to  the  east  and 

south,  at  the  Arco  di  Buoni  Tempi,  the  Via  della  Viola,  and 

the  Via  della  Piazzetta,  after  which  a  wide  gap  occurs,  till  you 

meet  them  again  at  the  Porta  S.  Ercolano,  on  the  south  of  the 

city.     Here  is  a  portion  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  in  courses  of 

eighteen  inches,  very  neatly  joined — ^the  most  massive  masonry 

in  Perugia.     This  gateway  is  of  ancient  construction  as  high 

AS  the  imposts,  which  now  support  a  Gothic  arch.     The  same 

:3nay  be  said  of  several  other  ancient  gates  of  Perugia.     Above 

^he  arch  projects  the  figure  of  a  lion  couchanty  the  old  emblem 

<of  the  Guelphs. 

The  Arco  di  Bomia  and  the  Porta  Colonia  are  also  ancient 
'gateways,  now  sm*mounted  by  Gothic  arches.     The  former  was 
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originally  spanned  by  a  flat  lintel  of  cuneiform  blocks,  like  the 
gates  of  the  Theatre  of  Ferento,  and  has  a  fine  fragment  of 
ancient  walling  on  either  hand.  On  the  right  it  flanks  the 
approach  to  the  gate,  and  is  in  receding  courses ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  tm*ns  at  right  angles  and  sinks  in  about  twenty  courses 
beneath  the  modem  buildings.^  The  mixture  of  ancient  and 
mediflBval  masonry  and  architecture  in  this  gateway  renders  it 
highly  picturesque. 

The  Porta  Colonia  is  skew  or  oblique,  and  has  some  ancient 
masonry  in  front. 

The  Porta  di  San  Luca,  in  the  Piscinello,  is  now  spanned  by  ft 
Gothic  arch  resting  on  much  earlier  foundations  of  travertine 
masonry,  like  the  city-walls  by  its  side.  The  imposts  project^ 
and  show  the  sockets  in  which  the  gates  originally  worked. 

The  Arco  di  Buoni  Tempi  shows  some  ancient  masonry  below 
a  Gothic  arch,  but  as  this  masonry  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt 
of  earlier  blocks,  it  is  probably  of  Boman  construction. 

The  best  preserved  and  the  gi*andest  of  all  the  ancient  gates  of 
Perugia  is  the 


Arco  d'  Augusto, 

so  called  from  the  inscription,  avgvsta  pervsia,  over  the  arch.- 
It  is  formed  of  regular  masonry  of  travertine,  uncemented,  in 
courses  eighteen  inches  high  ;  some  of  the  blocks  being  three  or 
four  feet  in  length.  The  masonry  of  the  arch  hardly  corresponds 
with  that  below  it,  and  is  probably  of  subsequent  date  and 
Bomaxi,  as  the  inscription  seems  to  testify,  though  the  lettei's* 
are  not  necessarily  coeval  with  the  structm'e.  The  arch  is  skew^ 
or  oblique ;  and  the  gate  is  double,  like  those  of  Volterra  and 
Cosa.^  Above  the  arch  is  a  frieze  of  six  Ionic  colonnettes, 
fluted,  alternating  with  shields ;  and  from  this  springs  another 
arch,  now  blocked  up,  surmounted  by  a  second  frieze  of  Ionic 
pilasters,  not  fluted.  All  the  work  above  the  lower  arch  is 
evidently  of  later  date  than  the  original  construction  of  the  gate- 


*  The  lai^est  block  I  obserred  was  5  feet 
by  2  ;  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
colonial  masonry  of  Cortona. 

7  The  gate  is  14  feet  6  inches  wide,  20 
feet  4  inches  deep,  and  about  22  feet  &om 
the  ground  to  the  spring  of  the  arch,  the 
keystone  of  which  wiU  consequently  be 
nearly  30  feet  from  the  ground.  There 
are  17  Toossoiia.     The  moulding  round  it 


is  Tery  simple,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Porta 
di  GioTe  at  FaUeri.  In  one  of  the  spandrib 
there  seems  to  hare  been  a  massiTe  head, 
now  quite  disfigured  ;  in  the  other  a  pro- 
jecting stone,  though  not  in  a  oomaponding 
position.  This  head  may  hare  been  the 
keystone  of  the  original  arch,  which  the 
architects  of  the  existing  structure  did  not- 
choose  to  replace. 
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vay.®     The   entire  height  of  the  structure,  as  it  now  stands, 
cannot  be  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  feet. 

This  gate  stands  recessed  from  the  line  of  the  city-wall,  and  is 
lanked  on  either  hand  by  a  tower,  projecting  about  twenty  feet, 
md  rising,  narrowing  upwards,  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall 
ibove  the  gate.  The  masonry  of  these  towers,  to  the  height  of 
Jbe  imposts  of  the  arch,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  gate  itself, 
ind  seems  to  be  the  original  structure ;  all  above  that  height  is 
)f  a  later  period.  The  masonry  is  much  sharper  and  fresher  in 
ippearance  than  it  is  represented  in  the  opposite  woodcut,  which 
n  other  respects  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  the  gate  and 
tanking  towers.' 

This  gate  still  forms  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  city,  though 
here  is  a  populous  suburb  without  the  walls.  Its  appearance  is 
nost  imposing.  The  lofty  towers,  like  ponderous  obelisks,  trun- 
ated — the  tall  archway  recessed  between  them — the  frieze  of 
hields  and  colonnettes  above  it — the  second  arch  soaring  over 
U,  a  gallery,  it  may  be,  whence  to  annoy  the  foe — the  venerable 
nasonry  overgrown  with  moss,  or  dark  with  the  breath  of  ages 
—form  a  whole  which  carries  the  mind  most  forcibly  into  the 
»ast. 

Another  ancient  gate  ver}*^  like  that  of  Augustus,^  is,  or  rather 
ras,  the  Arco  Marziale  or  Porta  Marzia ;  for  what  is  now  to  be 
een  is  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  gate,  which  was  taken  down  to 
lake  room  for  the  modem  citadel.    But  to  preserve  so  curious 

relic  of  the  olden  time  from  utter  destruction,  Sangallo,  the 
rehitect,  built  the  blocks  composing  the  facade  into  a  bastion  of 
16  fortress,  where,  imprisoned  in  the  brick-work,  they  remain  to 
e  liberated  by  the  shot  of  the  next  besiegers  of  Perugia,  and 
iem  as  much  out  of  place  as  an  ancient  Etruscan  would  be  in 
le  streets  of  the  modem  citv. 


"  Canina,  Arch.  Ant.  VI.  p.  55.  He 
rs  that  though  there  are  no  yalid  docu- 
iiitB  to  prove  this  gate  older  than  the 
ae  of  Aagnstus,  to  which  the  inscription 
iild  refer  it,  it  is  at  least  constructed  in 
manner  similar  to  works  of  the  most 
nent  times. 

'  Ganina  (Archit.  Ant.  V.  p.  96)  points 
i  the  similarity  of  this  gate  to  an  ancient 
i  at  Antioch,  called  the  Gate  of  Medina. 
'  like  that  it  has  a  projecting  head  in 
i  spandril,  and  the  I'eniains  of  another  to 
respond,  besides  a  third  on  the  top  of 


the  arch,  which  gives  the  whole  a  resem- 
blance to  the  celebrated  Gate  of  Yolterra. 
All  three  heads  are  of  dark  grey  stone,  the 
arch  itself  being  of  yellow  travertine. 
Above  this  is  a  frieze  of  six  pilasters  alter- 
nating with  figures,  instead  of  shields,  three 
of  men,  and  two  of  horses'  heads,  all  mani- 
festly Boman.  Over  this  is  the  inscription — 

COLONIA    VIBIA; 

and  below  the  frieze  is  also  the  same 
inscription  as  on  the  other  gate  :— 

AVGV3TA   PERY8IA. 
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The  Museum 

is  in  the  University  of  Perugia  on  the  first  floor,  and  is  rich  in 
Etruscan  antiquities,  especially  urns,  inscriptions  and  bronzes — 
the  produce  of  the  necropolis. 

The  passage  leading  to  it  is  lined  with  copies  of  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  presented  in  1860  by  that  indefatigable  and  erudite 
explorer  of  the  early  antiquities  of  his  native  land,  Count  Gian« 
carlo  Conestabile.  The  custode  Giovanni  Lupatelli,  who  is  him- 
self an  antique,  having  guarded  these  ancient  treasures  ever  since 
the  year  1810,  is  to  be  found  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  grand 
staircase  is  an  Etruscan  sphinx,  and  at  the  top  a  pine-cone  with 
female  heads  projecting  from  foliage. 

The  Etruscans  of  Perugia  generally  burned  their  dead,  for  very 
few  sarcophagi  are  discovered  on  this  site.  The  cinerary  urns 
are  similar  to  those  of  Chiusi,  but  mostly  of  travertine,  though 
sometimes  of  nenfro,  or  a  similar  dark  grey  stone  ;  and  the  urns, 
it  may  be,  are  of  the  latter,  while  the  figures  on  the  lids  are  of  the 
former.  He  who  has  seen  the  ash-chests  of  Yolterra  and  Chiusi, 
will  not  find  much  of  novelty  here  ;  indeed  the  interest  of  these 
urns  in  general  lies  as  much  in  their  inscriptions,  as  in  their 
beauty  or  singularity.  Travertine  being  more  durable  than 
alabaster  or  nenfro,  the  urns  of  Perugia  are  generally  in  better 
preservation  than  those  of  Chiusi  or  Yolterra.  They  are  arranged 
in  two  long  corridors.  After  the  descriptions  I  have  given  of 
Etruscan  urns  in  preceding  chapters,  it  would  be  superfluous  as 
well  as  tedious  to  describe  at  length  those  in  this  Museum.  I 
shall,  therefore,  not  attempt  to  do  much  more  than  to  point  out 
the  subjects ;  and,  to  facilitate  reference,  I  shall  indicate  the 
ntunbers  with  which  many  of  the  urns  are  marked.  To  the 
monuments  of  most  interest,  detailed  descriptions  are  attached 
from  the  pen  of  the  Count  Conestabile. 

The  first  urn  that  meets  the  eye  shows  Scylla  contending  with 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  (825).  Another  of  this  subject  is 
numbered  847. 

Achilles  about  to  slay  Troilus  before  the  Scflean  gates  of  Troy 
— ^the  gates  being  at  the  ends  of  the  um ;  Priam  endeavours  to 
protect  his  son.  The  nymph  of  the  fountain  is  thrown  to  the 
earth  beneath  the  horse  of  Achilles. 

Here  you  turn  into  a  long  corridor  flanked  on  each  side  by 
urns. 

The  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia,  who  is  held  over  the  altar  by  two 
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men,  while  the  priest  pours  a  libation  on  her,  and  a  woman  bears 
in  her  arms  the  fawn  substituted  by  Diana.  This  subject  appears 
to  have  been  a  favourite  one  at  Perusia,  and  instances  of  it,  show- 
^^S  gi'cat  variety  of  treatment  and  of  artistic  excellence,  abound 
in  this  Museum. 

Combats  between  Greeks  and  Amazons  (289,  295). 

A  winged  Lasa  seated  on  a  hippogriff  (823). 

Scylla  with  wings  holding  two  sea-monsters  by  the  reins  (829). 

Combat  between  Centaurs  and  Lapithse  (824). 

A  lion  couchant  on  a  rock,  crossing  his  paws  (827). 

Medusa's  head,  coloured  to  the  life,  with  wings  on  her  brows, 
^md  snakes  tied  under  her  chin,  amid  blue  acanthus  foliage  (828). 
Another  of  the  same  subject,  recalls  Da  Vinci's  celebrated  picture 
<842). 

Hercules  contending  with  Glaucus  (881). 
A  boy  bestriding  a  marine  monster  and  belabouring  it  with  a 
^edum  (845). 

Two  naked  youths  riding  a  sea-horse,  one  playing  the  Pandean 
pipes,  the  other  a  lyre  (888). 

A  man  with  a  ploughshare,  attacking  a  woman  who  defends 
Jierself  with  a  footstool  (884). 

In  the  corridor  which  crosses  this  at  right  angles,  you  have, 
beginning  from  the  window  at  one  end,  the  following  urns : — 
A  combat  between  men  on  foot  and  horseback  (295). 
The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  (285,  287,  294). 
A  man  armed  with  a  sword,  slaying  a  woman ;  probably  Orestes 
^jid  Clytsemnestra. 

Combat  between  Greeks  and  Amazons.  Two  of  the  former, 
"who  have  taken  refage  at  an  altar,  are  defending  themselves 
against  their  foes  (291,  298,  299,  800). 

A  human  figure  with  a  bear's  head  rising  from  a  weU  is  con- 
tending with  two  armed  men.  A  winged  demon  with  a  torch 
stands  behind  the  monster,  and  holds  him  by  a  rope  fastened 
:^*ound  his  neck  (804)  • 

A  puteal,  of  travertine,  made  of  the  drum  of  a  fluted  column, 
:^etaining  the  furrows  worn  by  the  ropes  of  many  ages,  and 
bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  showing  the  well  to  have  been  sacred 
'^x)  Mars. 

Two  single  combats ;  each  pair  of  warriors  armed  with  pelta, 
^md  fighting  over  a  woman  on  her  knees  between  them  (289). 

Pollux  binding  Amycus,  King  of  Bithynia,  to  a  tree,  after 
^vanquishing  him  with  the  cestua  (288). 
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The  head  of  Medusa,  with  wings  on  her  brow,  and  a  pair  of 
snakes  knotted  on  her  head,  and  under  her  chin  (810,  351, 
858). 

A  woman  seated  on  a  throne  between  two  men  playing  the  lyre 
and  double  pipes  (313). 

The  Chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar  (337,  338). 

Achilles  on  horseback  pursuing  Troilus,  who  rushes  to  Priam 
for  refuge  (297). 

Scylla  contending  with  Ulysses  and  his  companions. 

A  banquet  scene  (301). 

Paris  at  the  altar  defending  himself  from  his  brothers. 

Telephus  threatening  to  slay  the  young  Orestes. 

The  Death  of  (Enomaus. 

The  contest  over  the  body  of  Achilles. 

This  Museum  affords  proof  that  the  Etruscan  modes  of  burial 
were  adhered  to,  after  the  city  had  become  a  dependency  of 
Home ;  for  several  urns,  truly  Etruscan  in  every  other  respect, 
bear  inscriptions  in  Latin  letters ;  though  a  native  character  is 
still  conspicuous  even  in  some  of  these.'  One  of  them  (804)  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor  shows  a  doorway  flanked  by  two  children, 
and  is  inscribed  ''  L.  Pomponius  L.  F. 

Notus." 

Cabinet  of  Antiquities. 

First  Boom. — Here  is  an  inscription,  celebrated  as  the  longest 
yet  known  in  the  Etruscan  character,  having  no  less  than  forty- 
five  lines.  It  is  on  a  slab  of  travertine  three  feet  and  a  half 
liigh,  twenty-one  inches  wide,  and  ten  deep ;  the  inscription  is 
on  two  of  its  sides,  and  the  letters,  which  are  coloured  red,  do 
credit  to  Etruscan  carving.*  It  was  discovered  near  Perugia  in 
1822.  It  is  in  vain  to  guess  at  the  subject.  Sundry  attempts 
have  been  made  at  intei*pretation,  among  which  is  one  i^hich 
pronounces  it  to  be  written  in  choice  Irish,  and  to  be  a  notice  to 
mariners  about  the  voyage  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Came  in 
Ireland !  ^  A  notice  attached  to  it  states  that  Yermiglioli  thought 
it  had  reference  to  agrarian  boundaries ;  Orioli  held  nearly  the 
same  opinion;  Secondiano  Campanari  took  it  for  a  religious 
ordinance  prescribing  certain  rites  and  ceremonies;  Migliarini 

s  Such  as  ''Thania.  Gaesinia.  Volumni/'  '  A  photograph  of  this  monnmest  is  {[ives 

— "L.  Pomponius  Efaniniie  Cnaius  (Gna-       by  Count  Conestabile,  Hon.  Femg.  tar.  27. 
tu8  ?)  Pia '  — "  L.  Volumni  LaL  Theonius."  *  Btruria  Celtica,  I.  pp.  877-887. 
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b  it  must  be  funereal.     It  had  been  tested  in  vain  by 

Latin,  Hebrew,  Erse,  Armenian.  All  that  Couestabile 
renture  to  say  was  that  it  was  of  the  latter  end  of  the 

Republic.^ 

ng  the  most  ancient  relics  are  two  small  square  cippi  of 
nestone,  like  those  of  Ghiusi,  with  archaic  figures  in  low 

On  both  of  these  a  number  of  women  are  dancing  to  the 
)f  a  subulo :  above  one  a  lion  is  reclining  on  each  side ;  ^ 
he  other  a  sphinx  couches  at  each  angle  (281,  282). 
:ger  cippus  of  grey  travertine,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  is 
*,  and  displays  a  death-bed  scene.  A  child  is  held  to 
e  the  corpse   of   its  parent — prafica  are  beating  their 

and  wailing  the  dead — many  other  figures  stand  with 
Binds  to  their  heads  in  the  conventional  attitude  of  grief — 
and  augurs  with  chaplets  and  lituiy  axe  gathering  round  an 

On  this  monument  rests  a  tall  fluted  column,  terminating 
ine-cone,  and  bearing  a  funeral  inscription  in  Etruscan 
«rs.®  There  are  other  singular  pillars,  columella,  of 
ine,  two  or  three  feet  high,  all  bearing  sepulchral  inscrip- 
Around  the  room  are  suspended  reliefs,  among  which 
marble,  representing  Europa  on  the  bull,  is  most  worthy 

nd  Boom. — The  walls  of  this  room  are  hung  with  copies 
iesigns  on  the  beautiful  Ficoronian  cista  &om  Palestrina, 
►ry  of  the  Kircherian  Museum  at  Bome;  copies  of  the 
gs  in  the  Tomba  Oolini  at  Orvieto ;  and  of  the  decora- 
I  the  Tomb  of  the  Beliefs  at  Cervetri ;  and  on  the  shelves 
ts  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  bronzes  found  in  this 
)urhood  in  former  years,  such  as  that  of  the  "  Hypnos," 
ip,  discovered  in  1856,  near  Civitella  d*Ama,  an  ancient 
or  miles  from  Perugia,  a  copy  of  which  forms  the  heading 
chapter;^  such  as  the  bronze  boy  with  a  buUa  round  his 


!onestabiIe,  op.  cit.  pp.  511-535, 
rarious  opinions  that  have  been 
on  this  subject, 
i,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  53,  2. 
tabile,  Mon.  Perug.  tar.  82-38. 
rami,  Mon.  Etnu.  YI.  tav.  Z  2. 
le,  op.  cit.  tav.  31. 

are  all    phallic.     Such  monu- 

(und  in  this  district,  especially  at 

that  they  were  sepulchral  there  is 

;   it  is  proved  both  by  the  in- 

on  them,  and  by  their  discovery 


in  tombs.  In  Lydia,  the  traditional  mother* 
country  of  Etruria,  they  may  have  had  a 
similar  application  ;  for  the  solitary  tor- 
mirws  of  the  five  -which  Herodotus  (I.  93) 
tells  us  surmounted  the  tumulus  of  Alyattes, 
at  Sardis,  is  said,  by  Von  Prokesch,  to  have 
that  form,  but  I  must  confess  I  never 
could  perceive  the  resemblance,  although  I 
have  climbed  the  tumulus  at  least  fifty 
times. 

^  Arna,  where  this  beautiful  head  -was 
found,  is  an  ancient  city,  some  four  miles 
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neck,  a  dove  in  his  hand,  and  an  Etniscan  inscription  on  his 
tliigh,  now  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of  the  Vatican ;  and  such 
as  the  boy  and  dove  found  at  Cortona  and  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Ley  den.  Here  are  models  also  of  two  tombs  in  Sardinia,  one 
circular,  the  other  of  passage-form ;  together  with  many  celts  and 
arrow-heads  of  the  stone  period. 

The  Third  Koom  contains  the  bronzes.  In  a  case  in  the 
centre  are  some  candelabra,  and  other  articles  in  this  metal, 
together  with  wreaths  and  other  ornaments  in  gold  from  the 
recent  excavations  at  Orvieto.  The  case  opposite  the  window 
contains  numerous  laminte  of  bronze,  with  figures  in  rehef  in  a 
very  ai*chaic  style ;  some  of  thejn  the  adornments  of  a  votiye 
car,  of  which  one  boss  of  a  wheel,  surrounded  with  figures  of  lions 
and  chimseras,  is  here  preserved.  Others  are  fragments  of  the 
decorations  which  covered  articles  of  wooden  furniture,  probably 
of  a  sacred  character,  as  portable  altars,  or  lectistemia.  Among 
them  the  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  A  fragment 
beautifully  chiselled  in  the  best  style  of  archaic  art,  representing 
Hercules  di-awing  his  bow  on  two  warriors,  probably  Giants,  with 
crested  helmets,  spears,  and  circular  shields.  A  god,  it  may  be 
Jove,  or  one  of  the  nine  great  Etruscan  deities  who  wielded  the 
thunder,  grasping  a  man  by  the  hair  who  cries  for  mercy,  and 
tries  to  stay  the  impending  bolt.  A  Minotaur,  or  human  figure 
with  a  bull's  head.  A  woman  in  a  long  talaric  chiton^  and  short 
tunic,  wearing  a  pointed  cap,  and  with  her  hair  hanging  behind 
to  her  waist,  carries  a  bough  over  one  shoulder,  and  an  aUibastoi 
in  the  other  hand.  Hercules,  distinguished  by  his  lion's  skin 
and  bow,  shaking  hands  with  some  divinity  who  bears  a  four- 
pronged  sceptre.  A  fragment  of  a  winged  sphinx,  with  long 
hair,  covered  by  a  cap  terminating  in  a  tail,  like  a  fool's  cap. 
Another  sphinx  draped.  A  fragment  representing  a  biga,  the 
horses  and  charioteer  being  wanting. 

There  are  also  many  little  deities  and  other  figures  in  bronze ; 
some  of  very  archaic,   even   oriental   character.      Such  is  the 


from  Perugia,  on  the  Umbrian  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  which  retains  no  remains  of 
antiquity  beyond  fragments  of  its  walls, 
and  some  ruins  of  Roman  times.  It  stands 
on  a  hill,  near  the  Tiber,  east  of  the  Ponte 
di  Val  de'  Ceppi,  where  is  the  hamlet 
called  Ci?itella  d*Ama.  The  hill  is  washed 
by  the  Hio  Pilonico,  a  torrent  in  whose  bed 
objects  of    Etruscan   antiquity  are  often 


found  after  heavy  rains,   brovght  ^ 
from  the  country  inland.     It  wu  io  v* 
river-bed  that  the  beaniifnl  Hypoos «» 
discovered,  and  here  also  have  been  f^ 
many  curious  objects  in  coral  and  mb^' 
now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  S^ 
Mariano  Guardabassi,  of  Perugia.  ^ 
Inst  1876,  pp.  92-100. 
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8  shown  in  the  annexed  voodcut,  with  two  pairs  of  wings, 
IS  on  her  head,  and  a  dove  on  her  hand.     Another  has  a 

pair  of  wings   springing   from   her 
A  third  is  a  mermaid,  with   but 
ti-tail,  instead  of  two  as  usual. 
Jiese  reUcs  of  Etruscan  toreutic  art, 
1  others  now  at  Munich,  and  some 

in  silver  in  the  British  Museum, 
uud  in  1812,  at  a  spot  called  Castello 
vfariano,  fom*  miles  from  Perugia,  a 
slebrated  in  Perugitin  annals  for  a 
obtained   in   the  fifteenth   century 

band  of  British  condottieri.     They 
ot  found  in  a  tomb ;  which  makes  it 
le  that  they  were  buried  for  conceal- 
n  ancient  times.''     They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ions  of  sacred  or  sepulchral  furniture.'     There  are  also 

Museum,  some  fragments  of  a  curule  chair,  turned  in  an 

Greek  style,  resembling  the  representations  of  furniture 
'.  or  caiTed  in  Etruscan  tombs. 

tber  articles  in  bronze  there  are  very  massive  handles, 
Ij-  of  censers    or   braziers — ponderous  hinges — helmets, 

ith  cheek-pieces,  as  represented  on  the  native  monuments 
.•s — a  pair  of  greaves,  with  the  inscription  "  Totas,"  in 
m  letters,  on  each* — patera,  pots  and  vases  of  various 
-strigils — ladles — strainers — armlets— fibala — and  a  col- 
of  coins  .^ 

leKriptioDi   and  illiutratioiu  of  me,"  deriving  it  from  th«  aid  IaUd  verb 

les,  see  Venniglioli'a  work,  Saggio  (ulo  uwil  by  Phutiu.     Uicali  (Uca.  lueil. 

Etnuchi,  Fenigia,  1813  ;  Micati,  p.  338)  agrees  with  him. 
lUI.  III.  pp.  27-41,  (av.  28-31.  *  Same  coini,  with  a  vheel  on  one  uJe, 

have  heen  Bnppooed  to  have  all  and  a  bipennU  an  the  revene,  with  an 

e  adammenia  of  a  votive  tar,  but  Etruscan  V,  are  attnbut«d  ta  Perugia  by 

It.  Pop,  Ilal.  Itt.  p.  10)  maintains  the  Jeauita,  Marclii  and  TeH^eri.  ISe  Qrave, 

ia  notbing  in  the  form,  liie,  or  cUss.  III.   t«v.  4. ;  of.  Helehiorri,  Boll. 

:  these  arttclea  to  favour  that  view.  Irut.  1839,  p.   123.     Hiej  think  that  tiui 

I  of  maaj  of  them,   and  other  wheel  ahowg  the  dependence  of  this  city  on 

bronie   and   silver,    equally  re-  Cartona,  of  which  this  is  the  eole  type  ;  and 

diacoveml  an  the  same  spot,  are  that  the  battle-aie  is  expreeuve  of  the 

in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  ancient  name,  whose  initial  ia  aisa  marked 

I  in  silver  with  gilt  adonimentB,  — "Verusia,"  or,  as  they  write  it,  "  Fe- 

he  British  Hueeam,  have   been  msia" — which  tbey  derive  from  the  I^tin 

,  by  Millingen,  Anc  Uaed.  Men.  fvria;  just  as  they  derive  "Tutere,"  the 

also  by  Micali,  op.  cit.  tav.  45.  inscription  on  the  coins  of  Tuder,  now  Todi, 

iglioli  (Giom.  Sdent.  e  Letter,  di  from  (uifct,  a  ttndti^ — implied  by  the 

.840)  interprets  this  by  "defend  club,  a  constant  device  on  those  coins.    But 
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A  case  by  the  window  contains  some  beautiful  mirrors  and 
jewellery.  The  latter  being  more  generally  attractive,  demands  the 
first  notice.  Here  is  a  necklace  of  gold,  with  some  rings,  and 
one  magnificent  earring  of  elaborate  workmanship,  found  in  1869 
near  Perugia,  the  fellow  to  which  was  purchased  by  Castellani  of 
Borne.     A  relief  in  ivory  of  Jason  carrying  off  the  golden  fleece. 

The  gem  of  the  mirrors  here  preserved  is  one  found  with  the 
earrings  and  some  beautiful  vases  in  a  little  tomb  at  Sperandio, 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  outside  the  Porta  S.  Angelo.  In  the 
centi'e  sits  a  majestic  bearded  figure  wearing  a  wreath  of  ivr- 
leaves  and  a  large  necklace,  the  upper  part  of  his  body  bare,  and 
his  sandalled  feet  resting  on  a  footstool ;  and  it  hardly  requires 
his  elegant  throne,  and  the  long  sceptre  on  which  he  rests  his 
right  hand,  to  mark  him  as'a  monarch.  An  Etruscan  inscription 
designates  him  ''  Lamtun,"  or  Laomedon.  Besting  familiarlj 
against  his  knee,  with  her  legs  crossed  in  an  attitude  of  gracefiil 
repose,  stands  a  beautiful  girl,  wearing  rich  decorations,  but 
without  clothes,  save  where  the  skirt  of  her  mantle  covers  her 
left  thigh ;  and  with  her  elbow  on  the  king's  knee  and  supporting 
her  head  on  her  hand,  she  turns  towards  the  figure  of  an  armed 
but  semi-nude  youth  to  the  left  of  the  scene.  The  epigraph 
"  Elinei,"  shows  her  to  be  "  the  fair-cheeked  "  Helen,  and  that 
attached  to  the  youth  marks  him  as  her  brother  "  Kastub,"  while 
her  other  brother  "  Pultuke  "  stands  opposite.  Behind  the 
king  is  the  entablature  of  a  temple  or  palace,  supported  by  Ionic 
columns,  above  which  peer  the  heads  of  a  woman  *' Aur — "  and 
of  two  horses,  doubtless  indicating  Aurora,  although  that  goddess 
is  generally  designated  *'  Thesan "  on  Etruscan  monuments. 
The  introduction  of  Laomedon,  the  old  king  of  Troy  and  father 
of  Priam,  into  a  scene  with  Helen  and  her  brothers,  can  only 
be  explained  either  by  supposing  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the 
Etruscan  artist,  who  confounded  him  with  Tyndareus,  or  by 
regarding  the  epigraph  to  have  reference  not  to  the  name  but  to 
the  kingly  rank  (Laomedon,  from  Aao9  and  /xcdcor)  of  that  par- 
sonage, who  was  clearly  intended  to  be  introduced  into  this  scene. 
For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mirror  represents  Helen 
brought  back  to  her  father's  house,  after  having  been  carried  of 


this  Bystem  of  referring  tbe  names  of  Etms-  the  original  form  of  the  word.  HkaH, 
can  cities  to  a  Latin  origin  is  more  in-  Ant.  Pop.  ItaL  I.  p.  140.  That  the  odus 
genious  than  well-founded.  '*  Peruse/*  withthelegend  *'Peithesa,'*haTel)eale^^ 
which  occurs  in  an  Etruscan  inscription  in  neously  attributed  to  Perugia,  has  bees 
the  Museum  Oddi,  of  Perugia,  seems  to  be  already  stated.     Ut  ntpra^  p.  72. 
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to  Athens  by  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  and  rescued  by  her  brothers 
during  the  detention  of  those  heroes  in  Hades. 

Count  Conestabile  justly  boasts  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  min*ors  that  have  ever  issued  from  the 
soil  of  Etruria — ^worthy  of  comparison  with  the  exquisite  mirror 
of  Bacchus  and  Semele  now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  an  illus- 
tration of  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  book ;  and  as  the 
work  of  an  Etruscan  graver,  betraying  the  full  influence  of 
Greek  art,  he  would  assign  it  to  the  fifth  century  of  Eome.^ 

Another  beautiful  mirror  shows  "  Hercle,"  when  victorious 
over  Cerberus,  crowned  with  laurel  by  a  semi-nude  goddess, 
named  "Mean,"  attended  by  another  named  "  Leinth,"  draped 
to  her  feet.  The  figures  are  inclosed  by  a  rich  deep  border  of 
palmetto  leaves  and  lotus  flowers.^ 

There  ai'e  other  mirrors  of  inferior  beauty,  yet  of  great  interest. 
One  shows  Venus  ("Turan")  embracing  Adonis  ("Atunis"),  who 
is  here  represented  as  a  mere  boy,  looking  up  at  her  with  intense 
affection.  A  draped  female  figure  behind  the  goddess  seems 
to  be  resting  one  hand  on  her  shoulder.  She  is  named  "Las a," 
but  has  no  attribute  to  distinguish  her  from  an  ordinary  woman.® 

Hercules  with  lion's  skin  and  club,  standing  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a  youthful  warrior,  who  sits  on  the  edge  of  his 
shield,  as  he  holds  it  beneath  him  with  one  hand,  and  grasps  his 
spear  in  the  other.  This  youth  is  named  "  Pile,"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  an  Etruscan  form  of  lolaus ;  ^  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  this  figure  is  intended  for  Peleus,  who  with  his 
brother  Telamon,  was  associated  with  Hercules  in  his  expedition 
against  Troy. 

"Menrva'*  vanquishing  the  giant  "Akrathe."  The  goddess, 
who  is  armed  with  helmet,  aegis,  and  spear,  has  just  cut,  or 
broken  off,  it  is  not  clear  which,  the  Giant's  right  arm  close  to 
the  shoulder,  and  grasping  it  by  the  wrist,  she  brandishes  it  over 
his  head,  accompanying  the  action  with  a  sardonic  grin  at  her  foe, 
who  sinking  to  his  knees,  looks  up  at  her  with  an  expression 
rather  of  astonishment  at  her  cleverness,  than  of  pain  or  terror.^ 

*  Hon.  Feragia,  lY.  pp.  468-472,  tav.       has  been  found  attached  to  the  figure  of 
106.     BuU.  Inrt.  1869,  pp.  47-54.  lolaus  on  other  Etruscan  monuments,  and 

'  Hon.  Perugia,  IV.  p.  435,  tay.  102  ;  hence  he  infers  that  ''Pile"  on  this  mirror 

Gerhard,   Etrusk.  SpiegeL   II.   taf.   141 ;  is  but  a  yariation  of  that  name.     Op.  cit. 

Gotth.  d.  Etrusk.  taf.  6,  4.  IV.  p.  464,  tav.  102. 

«  Mon.  Perugia,  IV.  p.  460,  tav.  101.  ^  Ck>neetabile,  op.  cit  IV.  p.  463,  Ut. 

*  For  this  Count  Oonestabile  is  my  an-  102. 
thority,  who  states  that  «  Yile  "  or  '*  Vihie" 
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A  mirror  without  inscriptions,  found  in  1865,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  Perugia  stands,  shows  Neptune,  naked,  sitting  on  a 
rock,  trident  in  hand.  Opposite  him  stands  a  beardless  figure  in 
an  attitude  of  repose,  holding  a  wand  or  sceptre  tipped  with  a 
pomegranate,  whom  Conestabile  takes  to  be  Theseus,  but 
Gerhard,  Pelops.* 

Here  is  a  cast  also  of  a  most  interesting  mirror  discovered  in 
this  necropolis  in  1797,  which  has  now  passed  to  the  Museum  of 
Berlin.  The  scene  it  bears  seems  to  set  forth  the  perils  of  the 
wild-boar  chase.  In  the  centre,  stands  Atropos  ("  Athrpa  "),  as 
a  beautiful  woman,  naked,  but  with  rich  decorations,  and  open 
wings  in  the  act  of  driving  a  nail  into  the  wall  over  the  head 
of  Meleager  ("Meliacr"),  below  whom  sits  the  fair  AtaLmte 
("Atlenta"),  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and  to  whom  he 
presented  the  skin  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  hangs  on  the 
wall  behind  him.  The  driving  of  the  nail  is  emblematical  of  his 
doom  being  decided.  On  the  other  side  of  the  scene,  Venus 
^«  Tu  ran  "),  stands  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  shoulder  of 
Atropos,  while  with  the  other  she  caresses  a  youth,  doubtless 
Adonis,  who  sits  below  her,  and  whom  she  appears  to  be  charging 
to  take  warning  fi'om  the  fate  of  Meleager.^ 

The  Fourth  Boom  contains  Vases  and  Terra-cottas.  The  eje 
is  at  once  arrested  by  an  extraordinary  group  of  statuary  of 
life-size  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  An  Etruscan  of  middle  age 
is  reclining,  in  the  usual  costume  and  attitude  of  the  banquet, 
with  a  bossed  phiala  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  resting  on  his 
knee.  At  his  feet  squats  a  hideous  old  woman,  stunted  and 
deformed,  whose  wings  show  her  to  be  a  demon.  She  seizes  one 
of  his  toes  with  her  right  hand,  and  grasps  his  right  wrist  with 
her  left,  turning  her  head  to  look  at  him,  yet  he  appears  to  be 
quite  unconscious  of  her  presence.  She  doubtless  represents 
the  Moira  or  Fate,  whose  touch  deprives  him  of  life.  The 
monument  is  from  Chiusi,  and  of  the  fetid  limestone  of  that  district- 
Both  heads  are  movable,  and  the  bodies  hollow,  proving  that 
this,  which  looks  like  the  mere  lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  is  itself  ^ 
cinerary  urn.* 

This  museum  is  much  richer  in  bronzes  than  in  pottery,  yet  i^ 
possesses  a  few  figured  vases  worthy  of  notice.  Such  is  ^ 
ampJiora  of  large  size,  five  feet  high,  in  the  later  style,  though 

2  Conestabile,    op.     cit.    IT.    p.    474.       100.    Gerhard,  op.  cit.  III.  taf.  176. 
Gerhard,  Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf.  63.  *  Ann.  Inst   1860,  pp.  846-4  (Cooc*' 

*  Conestabile,  op.  cit.  IV.  p.  454,  tav.       tabile)  ;  tar.  d'agg.  N. 
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without  varnish.  The  subject  is  Penelope  and  her  son  Tele- 
machus ;  the  design  betrays  great  beauty  and  freedom,  par- 
ticularly in  the  figure  of  a  woman  behind  the  chaste  queen. 
Another  vase  in  the  same  style  represents  a  bridal-scene — 
a  subject  often  found  on  vases,  though  rarely  on  urns  or 
sarcophagi.  A  stamnos,  with  red  figures,  shows  a  youth  vic- 
torious in  the  public  games  standing  between  Apollo  as  a 
citharadiis,  and  a  nymph  with  the  double-pipes.  He  cames  a 
large  vase  of  the  same  foim  in  his  hand,  the  reward  of  his 
victory.  This  was  found  in  1869,  at  Sperandio,  in  the  same 
tomb  with  the  gold  earrings.  Another  stamnos  represents 
Achilles  among  the  Nereids,  who  bring  him  the  armour  and 
weapons  wrought  by  Vulcan.  Some  exquisite  little  vases  from 
Nola,  presented  by  Signor  GasteUani  of  Bome.  There  are  also 
some  vases  in  the  earliest  stylcj  with  bands  of  animals,  black 
and  purple,  on  a  pale  yellow  ground. 

But  the  most  beautiful  vase  in  this  collection  is  a  Bacchic 
amphora  with  a  pointed  base,  decorated  with  red  figm'es.     The 
youthful  Dionysos  is  seated  in  the  centre 
of  the  scene,  half-draped,  with  thyrsus  in 
hand,  and  a  chaplet   of  ivy  leaves  round 
his   brow.     A  beautiful   woman,  doubtless 
Ariadne,  in  a  long  talaric  chiton  girt  about 
her  waist,  and  with  her  hair  falling  loosely 
on  her  shoulders,  though  bound  by  a  broad 
stepliane  over  her  forehead,  stands  by  his 
side ;  she  passes  one  arm  round  his  neck,  • 
and    regards    him  with   looks    of   intense 
affection.     On   one   side  of  this   beautiful 
pair,  a  nymph,  draped  also  to  her  feet,  but 
with  a  nebris,  or  deer-skin,  over  her  chiton,    ^''^hora  with  a  pointed 

BASE. 

and  crowned  with  a  garland  of  ivy-leaves, 
is  paying  attention  to  a  fawn.  On  the  other  side  a  Satyr,  naked 
save  that  a  nebris  is  tied  about  his  neck,  stands  looking  on, 
thyrsvs  in  one  hand,  and  kantharos  in  the  other,  resting  one 
foot  on  an  empty  amphora  with  pointed  base,  of  the  same  rare 
form  as  this  beautiful  vase.^ 

As  beautiful  painted  pottery,  like  that  of  Vulci  and  Tarquinii, 
is  very  rarely  found  at  Perugia,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  not 
manufactured  on  the  spot.     The  ware  which  is  most  abundant, 

•  For  an  illustration  and  description  of      VII.  tar.  70 ;  Ann.  Inst,  1862,  pp.  244- 
this  exquisite  Tase,  see  Mon.  Inst.  YI.  and      265,  Helbig. 
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is  unpainted,  of  black  or  red  clay,  sometimes  with  archaic  fignies 
in  relief,  though  not  in  the  style  peculiar  to  Chiusi  and  its 
neighbourhood.^ 

Here  are  a  few  cinerary  urns  of  terra-cotta,  and  several  heads, 
portraits  of  the  deceased,  among  which  we  notice  one  of  a 
woman,  coloured,  and  very  archaic,  quite  oriental  in  character; 
and  a  Gorgoneion  full  of  expression.  Here  is  also  a  large 
Roman  amphora  found  in  the  sea  at  Sinigaglia  and  incmsted 
with  shells. 

The  Fifth  Room. — In  the  centre  stands  a  very  singular 
monument  discovered  in  a  tomb  near  Perugia,  1844.  It  is  a 
sarcophagus  of  cispo  with  reliefs  on  three  of  its  sides ;  those  at 
the  ends  representing  figures  reclining  at  the  banquet,  one  with  a 
lyre  and  plectrum,  attended  by  slaves ;  that  in  the  front  of  the 
monument  displaying  a  remarkable  procession,  which  demands  a 
detailed  description.  It  is  headed  by  a  man  with  a  wand, 
apparently  a  herald,  preceding  three  captives  or  victims  chained 
together  by  the  neck,  whose  shaggy  hair  and  beards  distlngnisli 
them  as  a  separate  race  from  the  rest — apparently  ruder  and 
more  barbarous.  Two  of  them  carry  a  small  situla  or  pail  in  one 
hand,  and  a  burden  on  their  shoulders,  which  looks  like  a  wine- 
skin ;  the  third  has  his  hand  fastened  by  the  same  rope  which 
encircles  his  neck.  They  are  followed  by  two  women,  with 
mantles  on  their  heads,  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  man  who 
leads  the  next  group.  This  is  composed  of  two  horses  or  mules 
neatly  laden,  attended  by  three  men,  the  first  with  a  spear,  the 
next  with  a  hoe  and  a  sword,  and  the  third  without  weapons,  bat 
in  an  attitude  of  exultation.  A  large  dog,  with  a  collar  round  his 
neck,  accompanies  these  figures.  Then  march  three  men  with 
lances,  one  with  a  burden  on  his  shoulder,  followed  by  two  others 
similarly  armed,  driving  a  pair  of  oxen  and  of  goats.  The 
subject,  from  its  position  on  a  sarcophagus,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  funereal,  and  to  represent  a  procession  of  victims  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  tomb.  But  other  than  funereal  scenes  aie 
often  found  on  such  monuments ;  and  there  are  great  dif- 
ficulties attending  such  an  interpretation.  It  seems  to  me 
much  more  satisfactory  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  return  from 
a  successful  foray.  There  are  captives  bound,  and  made  to 
carry  their  own  property  for  the  benefit  of  their  victors;  their 
women  behind,  not  bound,  but  accompanying  their  lords;  their 

"  Micali  aftys  the  pottery  of  Perugia  is  so      figures,  that  it  is  not  woitliy  of  aoUefr 
inferior,  especially  in  the  design  of  the      Hon.  Ine<L  p.  217. 
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og  following  them  into  captivity  ;  their  beasts  of  burden 
;h  their  goods ;  their  weapons  and  agricultural  imple- 
rried  by  one  of  their  guards;  and  their  cattle  driven 
5  rest.^ 

vie  of  art  is  very  rigid,  yet  not  deficient  in  expression, 
luch  of  an  oriental  character,  and  the  monument  is 
of  very  early  date.^  Dr.  Brunn  considers  it  to  be 
►rary  with  the  earliest  paintings  in  the  tombs  of 
L.  I  would  rather  say  there  is  nothinsf  in  those  tombs 
•ays   so  rude   and   primitive  a  period  of  art   as  these 

J  window  stands  a  bust  of  the  CavaUere  Giambattista 
)liji  an  illustrious  son  of  Perugia,  who  devoted  his  long 
9 — 1848)  and  his  eminent  talents  to  the  study  and 
in  of  her  monuments,  and  whose  mantle  was  most 
worn  by  his  biographer  Count  Giancarlo  Conestabile, 
also  was  taken  in  this  summer  of  1877.  I  had  the 
>f  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  venerable  Ver- 
in  the  early  days  of  my  Etruscan  studies,  and  retain 
1  remembrance  of  his  amiable  courtesy,  and  of  his 
to  assist  the  researches  of  the  young  foreigner  who 
interest  in  those  pursuits  to  which  his  life  had  been 

;  shelves  around  this  room  are  many  urns  of  terra-cotta 
necropolis  of  Perugia,  most  of  which  show  the  trite 
of  Cadmus  or  Jason  vanquishing  the  armed  men,  who 
ito  being  from  the  dragon's  teeth  he  had  sown ;  or  of 
iial  slaughter  of  the  Theban  Brothers.  But  a  few 
liflFerent  scenes.  One  shows  the  final  farewell  of  a 
pair,  standing  one  on  each  side  of  a  column.  Another, 
s  a  pretty  group  of  a  man  and  woman  reclining  on  its 
a  version  of  that  mysterious  subject,  in  which  a  bear  or 
emerging  from  a  well.  Here  the  monster  has  a  man's 
ered  with  the  skull  of  a  bear,  he  wears  a  chhimys  over 


ipposed  by  Melchiorri  that  this 
ented  a  colony  going  forth  to 
w  of  a  ''sacred  spring,"  ac- 
le  ancient  Italian  rite.  Bull. 
).  42.  Vermiglioli  agrees  with 
Bull.  Inst.  1844,  p.  143. 
V  has  been  ably  shown  by  Dr. 
I  be  untenable  ;  yet  his  opinion 
lents  a  funeral  procession,  with 
»ther  victims  to  be  sacrificed  at 


the  tomb  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased, 
though  ingeniously  supported  (Ann.  Inst. 
1846,  pp.  188-202),  does  not  solve  every 
difficulty,  and  I  therefore  offer  in  the  text 
what  seems  to  me  a  more  likely  interpre- 
tation. 

'  For  illustrations  of  this  singular  monu- 
ment see  Mon.  Ined.  Inst  IV.  tav.  32; 
Conestabile,  Mon.  Perug.  tav.  39. 
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his  shoulders,  but  has  the  paws  of  a  wild  beast,  with  one  of 
which  he  seizes  a  youth  by  the  hair;  the  terror-stiicken 
bystanders  are  defending  themselves  with  stones ;  a  priest, 
distinguished  by  his  tuUilus,  is  pouring  a  Ubation  on  his  head ; 
and  a  winged  Lasa  stands  behind,  and  apparently  holds  the  ropes 
which  issue  from  two  holes  in  the  jniteal? 

Against  the  wall  are  two  fine  Medusa^s  heads,  with  hair  instead 
of  snakes,  and  full  of  expression;  a  very  singular  archaic  head; 
and  some  eai-ly  bucchero  ware  from  Chiusi. 


Perusia,  like  Cortona,  is  of  high  antiquity.  Justin  calls  it  of 
Achaean  origin ;  ®  while  Servius  makes  it  appear  that  it  was  an 
Umbrian  settlement.^  Its  antiquity  is  as  undoubted  as  its  former 
splendour  and  importance.^  That  it  was  one  of  the  Twelve 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation  is  established  by  abundant 
testimony.* 

We  have  no  record  of  its  early  history.  The  first  mention 
made  of  Perusia  is  of  the  time  of  Fabius,  who,  after  having 
crossed  the  dread  Ciminian  forest,  is  said  by  some  traditions  to 
have  won  ^  victory  over  the  Etruscans,  under  the  walls  of  this 
city — a  battle  which  is  more  generally  believed  to  have  b€«^ 
fought  at  Sutrium.  However  that  may  be,  as  Livy  remarksr 
the  Romans  won  the  day,  and  compelled  Perusia,  Cortona,  and 
Arretium  to  sue  for  a  truce,  which  was  granted  for  thirty  years. 
This  was   in  444  (b.c.  310).     In  the  following  year,  however, 


7  For  an  illustration  see  Conestabile,  op. 
cit  tav.  75.  The  learned  Count  (IV.  pp. 
216-221)  gives  the  different  interpretations 
or  suggestions  advanced  by  Buonarroti, 
Passeri,  Vermiglioli,  Inghirami,  Braun, 
Newton,  and  Bninn  on  this  mysterious 
subject,  and  confesses  that  none  are  in 
every  respect  satisfactory. 

'  Justin.  XX.  1.  —  Perusini  quoque 
originem  ab  Achseis  ducunt* 

*  Serv.  ad  ^n.  X.  201. — Sarsinates  qui 
Perusiee  consederant.  The  Sarsinates  were 
an  ancient  Umbrian  tribe,  who  inhabited 
the  Apennines.  Polyb.  II.  24,  7  ;  Strabo, 
V.  p.  227  ;  Plin.  III.  19  ;  Festus,  v.  PJoti. 
Cluver  (II.  p.  577)  hence  concludes  that 
Perusia  was  built  long  prior  to  the  Trojan 
war,  because  the  Umbrians,  when  driven 
oat  of  Ktniria  by  the  Pelasgi,  built  Sarsina 


beyond  the  Apennines.  Servius  seems  t» 
hint  that  Perugia  was  founded  before  tbe 
latter  city.  He  (ad  JRn.  X.  198)reo»rdi 
another  tradition,  that  it  was  boiH  ^ 
Aules,  father  or  brother  of  Ocsitf,  vho 
founded  Mantua,  as  Virgil  tells  i]&  ^ 
X.  200. 

*  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  V.  49. 

-  Appian  (loc  cit.)  expressly  asfi*'*'/*' 
And  Stephanas  also  (v.  lUf^al(n»)'  ^^ 
twice  cites  it  among  the  chief  cities  « 
Etruria— capita  Etrurias— once  (IX  *') 
classing  it  with  Cortona  and  ArrcH^ 
and  again  (X.  87)  with  Yolanii  iw 
Arretium  ;  here  calling  the  trio—""'* 
validiasimfe.  . 

»  Liv.  IX.  87.  Diodorus  (XX.  V-  ^''' 
also  places  this  victoiy  at  Perusis. 
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Perusia  joined  the  rest  of  the  Etruscans  in  opposing  the  power 
of  Rome ;  and  after  the  fatal  rout  at  the  Lake  of  Vadimon,  it 
still  held  out  till  Fabius  marched  against  it,  defeated  the  Etrus- 
can array  under  its  walls,  and  would  have  taken  the  city  by  storm, 
had  it  not  surrendered  into  his  hands.* 

We  next  find  Perusia  in  conjunction  with  Clusium,  in  the  year 
459,  opposing  the  proprietor  Fulvius  ;  but  the  confederates  were 
routed  by  him  with  gi'eat  slaughter.  Yet  this  defeat  did  not 
break  the  spirit  of  the  Perusians ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  consul 
Fabius  withdrai^Tl  his  army,  than  they  excited  the  rest  of  the 
Etruscans  to  revolt;  but  Fabius,  quickly  re-entering  Etruria, 
overcame  them  anew,  slew  4500  of  the  citizens,  and  captured 
1740,  who  were  ransomed  at  310  pieces  of  brass  each  man.^  Not 
3^et  even  did  they  relinquish  their  struggle  for  independence,  but 
in  the  following  year,  after  sustaining  two  other  defeats,  one  near 
Volsinii,  the  other  near  Rusellee,  they  were  compelled,  in  con- 
junction with  Volsinii  and  Arretium,  to  sue  for  peace ;  when  a 
truce  for  forty  years  was  granted  them,  on  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
fine.« 

At  what  precise  period  Perusia  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke  does 
not  appear,  but  it  must  have  been  soon  after  the  events  last 
recorded,  as  ere  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  the  whole 
of  Etruria  had  lost  its  independence.  Perusia  joined  the  other 
cities  of  Etruria  in  furnishing  supplies  for  Scipio's  fleet  at  the 
close  of  the  Second  Punic  War ;  its  quota,  like  that  of  Clusium 
and  Rusellse,  consisting  of  com,  and  fir  for  ship-building.^  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  colonised  about  the  year  711,®  and  a  few 
5'ears  after,  it  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Rome ;  for  Lucius  Antonius,  being  hard  pressed  by  Augustus, 
then  Octavius  Caesar,  shut  himself  up  in  this  city,  which  the 
latter  besieged,  and  starved  into  sun-ender.  He  gained  little, 
however,  by  the  capture  ;  for  one  of  the  citizens,  in  despair,  set 
fire  to  his  house,  and  slew  himself  on  the  iiiins  ;  and  the  flames 
spreading,  reduced  the  whole  city  to  ashes.®    It  was  afterwards 

*  Lir.  IX.  40.  '  Except  a  temple  of  Vulcan.  The  citizens 
'  Lir.  X.  80,  31.  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  i^'orship 

*  Liv.  X.  37.  Juno,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Etruscans, 
'  Lit.  XXVIII.  45.  but  after  this  catastrophe  they  set  up  Vulcan 

*  This  inference  is  drawn  from  the  in-  in  )ier  place,  as  patron  deity  of  Perusia. 

■cription  **Colonia  Vibia"  on  the  ancient  Appian.    Bell.    Cir.    V.    49;    Dio    C:iss. 

gate  called  Porta  Marzia  ;  because  C.  Vibius  XLVIII.  14  ;  Florus,  IV.  5  ;  Veil.  Paterc. 

^Aoaa  was  consul  in  that  year.     Cluver,  II.  74  ;  Sueton.  Aug.  9,  96  ;  Lucan.  I.  41 

^^  p.  678;  Cramer,  Ancient  Italy,  I.  p.       Serv.  ad  Mn,  VI.  833. 
219. 
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rebuilt,  and  colonised  afresh  by  Augustus,^  as  the  inscriptions 
over  its  gateways  testify,  and  it  still  maintained  its  rank  among 
the  chief  cities  of  Etruria,  even  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman 
Empii-e,  when  it  sustained  a  siege  by  the  Goths,  and  was 
ultimately  taken  by  Narses.^ 


^  Dion  Can.  loc.  cit.  It  is  subsequently 
mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Stnilx)  (V.  p. 
226),  PUny  (III.  8),  Ptofeiny  (p.  72,  ed. 
Bert.),  and  is  placed  by  the  Peutingerian 


Table  on  the  Via  Amerina.     See  VoL  I.  p. 
111. 
*  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  I.  16  j  IV.  33. 
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CHAPTER    LXII. 

T'ERUQlA.—rmilUSrA. 
The  Cemetery. 

II  io  moiiiniB  ciira  Bepalcria 
Impeniiitur.  Frddkntiu9. 

Piil  cho  non  credi  son  le  tombe  cnrcho.— DiNTB. 

E  necropolis  of  Pemsia  offere  a  rich  field  for  research ;  and 
attention  has  been  directed  to  excavations  in  Etniria, 
rous  tombs  have  been  brought  to  hfjht.  This  is  principally 
;  to  the  arches ological  zeal  of  the  late  Cavaliere  Vermiglioli, 
om  it  is  also  due  tliat  many  of  these  sepulchres,  fortunately 
e  student  of  antiquity,  long  remained  in  statu  qno,  with  all 
urns,  just  as  they  were  discovered. 

Ghotta  de'  Volunm. 
st  and  foremost  in  magnitude  and  beauty,  and  rivalling  in 
st  the  most  celebrated  sepulchres  of  the  land,  is  the  "Tomb 
Volumnii,''  which  no  one  who  visits,  or  even  passes  through 
;ia,  should  omit  to  see.  It  is  easy  of  accomplishment,  for 
igh  road  to  Kome,  as  well  as  the  railway,  passes  the  very 
It  lies  about  three  miles  from  I'erugia,  in  the  slope  of  a 
ninence,  which  rises  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  height  on  which 
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the  city  stands.     The  keys  are  kept  at  a  house  not  far  from  the 
Grotta. 

You  descend  a  long  flight  of  steps  to  the  tomb,  now  closed  by 
a  door  of  wood :  the  ancient  one,  a  huge  slab  of  travertinfi,  which 
was  placed  against  it — a  mere  "  stone  on  the  mouth  of  the  sepul- 
chre,"— ^now  rests  against  the  rock  outside.  You  enter, — here  is 
none  of  the  chill  of  the  grave,  but  the  breath  of  the  scirocco,— 
you  are  in  a  warm,  damp  atmosphere  ;  that  is,  in  winter,  when  it 
is  most  visited ;  in  summer  it  is  of  course  cooler  than  the  external 
air.  On  one  of  the  door-posts,  which  are  slabs  of  travertine,  a 
vertical  inscription  of  three  lines  in  Etruscan  characters  catches 
your  eye ;  and  so  sharply  are  the  letters  cut,  and  so  bright  is 
the  red  paint  within  them,  that  you  can  scarcely  credit  this 
epitaph  to  have  an  antiquity  of  anytliing  like  two  thousand 
years.^ 

Daylight  cannot  penetrate  to  the  further  end  of  the  tomb ;  but 
when  a  torch  is  lighted  you  perceive  yourself  to  be  in  a  spacious 
chamber  with  a  very  lofty  roof,  carved  into  the  form  of  beam 
and  rafters,  but  with  an  extraordinarily  high  pitch ;  the  slopes 
forming  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon,  instead  of  20°  or  25', 
as  usual.^  On  this  chamber  open  nine  others,  of  much  smaller 
size,  and  all  empty,  save  one  at  the  further  end,  opposite  the 
entrance,  where  a  pai*ty  of  revellers,  each  on  a  snow-white  couch, 
with  garlanded  brow,  torque -decorated  neck,  and  goblet  in  hand, 
lie — a  petrifaction  of  conviviality — in  solemn  mockery  of  the 
pleasures  to  which  for  ages  on  ages  they  have  bidden  adieu. 

There  are  seven  urns  in  this  chamber,  five  with  recumbent 
figures  of  men,  one  with  a  woman  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  one  of 
a  peculiar  character.  All,  except  the  last,  are  of  travertine,  coated 
over  with  a  fine  stucco ;  they  are  wrought,  indeed,  with  a  skill, 
a  finish,  and  a  truth  to  nature  by  no  means  common  in  Etruscan 
urns.  The  inscriptions  show  them  all  to  belong  to  one  familji 
that  of  "  Velimnas,"  or  Volumnius,  as  it  was  corrupted  by  the 
Komans.'^     Four  of  the  urns  are  vei'y  similar,  seeming  to  differ 


^  The  inscription  on  the  doorpost  seems 
to  be  a  general  epitaph  to  the  tomb.  It 
would  be  thns  written  in  Latin  letters — 
"  Arnth  Larth  Yelimnas  Aruneal  Thusinr 
Sathi  Akil  Theke. "  It  seems  to  imply  that 
the  sepulchre  was  made  by  the  two  brothers 
Arnth  and  Larth  Yelimnas.  Of  the  rest  of 
the  inscription  it  were  vain,  in  our  present 
ignorance  of  the  language,  to  give  an  inter- 
pretation ;  though  analogies  readily  suggest 


themselves.  The  initial  of  the  fifth  ud 
last  words  may  possibly  be  a  **  Ph."  See 
Conestabile's  learned  diaquisitioa  on  this 
inscription.     Mon.  Fenxg.  II.  pp.  9-35. 

'  The  dimensions  of  this  central  chamber 
are  24  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  aboat  16 
high — i.e.f  10  feet  to  the  top  of  tfaeconuoe, 
and  6  in  the  pediment. 

3  MuUcr  (Etrusk.  IL  p.  62)  thinks  the 
Yolumna  mentioned  by  Augnstin  (de  Cint. 
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II  little  beyond  the  ages  of  the  men,  each  of  whom  is  reclining, 
in  half-draped  luxury,  on  his  banqueting-couch ;  but  here  it  is 
ttot  the  sarcophagus  or  urn  itself  wliich  represents  the  couch,  as 
is  generally  the  case  ;  but  the  lid  alone,  which  is  raised  into  that 
Form,  hung  with  drapery,  and  supported  by  elegantly-carved  legs, 
nrhile  the  receptacle  for  the  ashes  forms  a  high  pedestal  to  the 
:ouch.  On  the  front  of  each  of  these  ash-chests  are  four  patera, 
3ne  at  each  angle,  with  a  Gorgon's  head  in  the  centre — no  longer 
the  hideous  mask  of  the  original  idea,  but  the  beautiful  Medusa 
3f  later  art — with  a  x)air  of  serpents  knotted  on  her  head,  and 
tied  beneath  her  chin,  and  wings  also  springing  from  her 
brows.* 

The  fifth  male,  who  occupies  the  post  of  honour  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  feast,  lies  on  a  couch  more  richly  decorated  than  those 
o{  his  kinsmen,  and  on  a  much  loftier  pedestal.  His  um  is  the 
grand  monument  of  the  sepulchre.  In  the  centre  is  represented 
an  arched  doorway,  and  on  eitlier  hand  sits,  at  the  angle  of  the 
urn,  the  statue  of  a  winged  Fury,  half-draped,  with  bare  bosom, 
and  a  pair  of  snakes  knotted  over  her  brows.  One  bears  a 
Haming  torch  on  her  shoulder;  and  the  other  probably  bore  a 
similar  emblem,  but  one  hand,  with  whatever  it  contained,  has 
been  broken  off.  They  sit  crosslegged,  with  calm  but  stem 
expression,  and  eyes  turned  upwards,  as  if  looking  for  orders 
from  on  high,  respecting  the  sepulchre  they  are  guarding.     The 


Dei,  IV.  21)  is  identical  with  Voltumna, 
the  celebrated  goddess  of  Etruria  ;  bo  also 
Gerhard,  GK}ttheiten  der  Etrusker,  p.  35. 
It  is  certain  that  this  is  a  very  ancient  Italian 
name,  and  it  is  probably  Etruscan.     Varro 
(Ling.  Lat.  V.  65)  speaks  of  a  **  Volum- 
nius'*  vrho  wrote  Etruscan  ti*agedies,  though 
Niebuhr  (I.  p.  135,  Eng.  trans.)  says  that 
the    reading    of   the    Florentine     MS. — 
"  Volnius  " — is  the  correct  one  ;  and  this 
is  followed  by  Miiller  in  his  edition  of  Varro. 
A  Lucia  Volumnia  is  mentioned  in  the 
songs  of  the  Salii  (Varro,  op.  cit.  IX.  61). 
The  wife  of  Coriolanus  is  well  remembered. 
Lir.  II.  40.     The  goddess  Velinia,  who  is 
said  by  Varro  (V.  71)  to  have  derived  her 
name  from  the  lake  Velinus,   may  have 
taken  it  from  the  same  source. 

*  The  character  of  these  heads  is  sufficient 

to  prove  the  late  date  of  the  urns,  for  in  the 

earlier  works  of  art,   whether  Greek  or 

Etruscan,  the  Gorgon  was  represented  as 

earfnlly  hideous  as  the  imagination  of  the 


artist  could  conoeive  her.  See  the  wood- 
cuts at  pages  128,  221.  But  in  after  times 
it  became  customary  to  represent  her  as  a 
**  fair-cheeked  lass  ; "  indeed,  as  extremes 
meet,  it  was  believed  that  it  was  her  mar- 
vellous beauty,  not  her  hideousness,  that 
turned  beholders  into  stone.  Serv.  ad  Mtu 
11.616. 

One  of  the  most  noble  Medusas  of  Greek 
art  is  that  in  high  relief  in  the  Villa  Ludo- 
visi,  at  Rome,  where  the  Gorgon  is  repre- 
sented as  a  woman  of  severe  and  grandiose 
beauty  in  her  dying  moments.     No  wings 
on  her  brows,  no  snakes  about  her  head ; 
her  tresses  lie  in  heavy  snake-like  masses 
on  her  neck  and  shoulders,  her  eyes  are 
closed,  but  her  last  sigh  has  yet  to  escape 
from  her  unparted  lips.     For  a  description 
and  illustrations  of  this  beautiful  monu- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  period  of  Greek 
art   see  Ann.    In.st.    1871,   pp.    212-238 
(Dilthey) ;  tav.  d'agg.  S.  T.  ;  Hon.  Inst. 
IX.  tav.  35. 
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archway  is  merely  marked  with  colour  on  the  face  of  the 
monument,  and  within  it  are  painted  four  women — one  with  her 
hand  on  the  doorpost,  and  eyes  anxiously  turned  towards  the 
Furies  outside — wishing,  it  would  seem,  to  issue  forth,  but  not 
daring  to  pass  the  threshold  through  dread  of  the  stern  gaolers. 
The  whole  scene  has  a  mysterious,  Dantesque  character,  eminently 
calculated  to  stir  the  imagination. 

The  sixth  urn  belongs  to  a  lady,  who  is  distinguished  from  the 
lords  of  her  family  by  her  position ;  for  she  sits  aloft  on  her 
pedestal  like  a  goddess  or  queen  on  her  throne ;  indeed,  she  has 
been  supposed  to  represent  either  Nemesis,  or  Proserpine,^  an 
opinion  which  the  frontlet  on  her  brow,  and  the  owl-legs  to  the 
stool  beneath  her  feet  are  thought  to  favour.  This  is  more 
probably,  however,  an  effigy  of  the  lady  whose  dust  is  contained 
in  the  um,  and  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  lid.  Why  she  is 
represented  in  this  position,  when  it  was  customary  for  the  Etniscan 
women  to  recline  at  banquets  with  the  other  sex,  I  do  not  presume 
to  determine. • 

The  last  urn  is  of  a  totally  diifferent  character  from  the  rest, 
yet  not  less  interesting.  You  are  startled  on  beholding,  among 
these  genuine  Etruscan  monuments,  one  of  marble,  in  the  form 
of  a  Roman  temple,  with  a  Latin  inscription  on  the  frieze ;  more 
especially  when  from  the  character  of  its  adornments  you  perceive 
it  to  be  of  no  eai'ly  date — apparently  of  Imperial  times,  or  at 
least  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  Republic.^  But  while  you  are 
wondering  at  this,  your  eye  falls  on  the  roof  of  the  um,  and 
beholds,  scratched  in  minute  letters  on  the  tiles,  an  Etruscan 
inscription,  which  you  perceive  at  once  to  correspond  with  the 
Xiatin — 

P.  VOLVMNIVS  .  A .  F  .  VIOLENS 
CAFATIA  .  NATVS . 

The  Etruscan,  in  Latin  letters,  would  be  "  Pup.  Yelinma  Au. 


'  YermiglioU,  Sepolcro  de'  Volunni,  p. 
42.  Feuerbach,  BnU.  lost.  1840,  p.  120. 
ConestabUe,  Mon.  Peiiig.  II.  pp.  97-99. 

'  There  is  doubtless  an  analogy  to  the 
sitting  female  statue  in  the  Museo  Casuccini 
at  Chinsi,  and  to  the  few  others  of  similar 
character,  mentioned  above.  See  pp.  299, 
314,  376.  She  is  robed  in  a  long  Ionic 
chiton  reaching  to  her  ankles.     Her  um  is 


precisely  similar  to  that  of  her  kiosmaL 

7  This  little  temple-urn  has  reguUri<^ 
domon  masonry  marked  in  the  front|  vi^ 
a  panelled  door  in  the  centre,  and  flvt^ 
pilastem  somewhat  of  the  CoriDthian  onitf 
at  the  angles.  On  the  sides  and  backii* 
Roman  emblems,  such  as  boutrania  ^ 
bolls'  skulls,  sacrificial  vUta,  paUntt  fff' 
fericula  ;  but  the  winged  Medusa's  \sa^ 
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atial."®  That  is,  Publius  Volumnius,  son  of  Aulus,  by  a 
er  named  Cafatia.  So  that  here  is  a  precise  correspondence 
jen  the  inscriptions,  save  the  omission  of  "Violens,"  the 
scans  not  having  cognomina,  or  at  least  never  using  them  in 
epitaphs.^ 

t  look  at  thS  ceiling  of  this  chamber.  It  has  one  large 
'  in  concentric,  recessed  squares,  as  in  certain  tombs  of 
ji,  and  in  the  centre  is  an  enormous  Gorgon's  head,  hewn 


sediments,  and  the  sphinxes  on  the 
(tcroteria,  mark  rather  an  Etruscan 
er. 

Pup"  is  a  contraction  of  "Pupli," 
lius.  CSafatia,  written  ''Caphate/' 
phates  *'  in  Etruscan,  is  of  frequent 
ace  at  Perugia.  Lanzi  thinks  it 
n  analogy  to  Capua.  Sagg.  II.  p. 
f.  Bull  Inst.  1841,  p.  16. 
e  Latin  inscription  on  this  urn  hsB 
onounced  a  forgery  by  the  author  of 
ia-Celtica,"  on  no  other  ground  than 
contradicts  his  fanciful  theories  of 
entity  of  the  Etruscan  and  Irish 
les.  **  Velimnas,"  according  to  his 
station,  would  mean  ''hunentations 
en  ;  "  and  when  he  finds  a  bilingual 
ent  which  shows  it  to  be  merely  the 
n  form  of  Volumnius,  rather  than 
;e  his  theory,  he  attempts,  in  the 
iwarranted  manner,  to  overcome  the 
t  by  declaring  the  Latin  inscription 
>  fraud,  and  expresses  his  surprise 
intelligent  a  scholar,  and  able  an 
ry  as  Vermiglioli,  could  be  deceived 
Inmsy  and  palpable  a  foi'gery,  the 
the  letters  being  quite  sujfficient  to 
its  modem  origin.  Etruria-Celtica, 
IZ9.  An  assertion  so  groundless, 
K)  without  a  i>er8onal  acquaintance 
le  monument,  naturally  excited  the 
tion  of  those  whose  honour  was  thus 
»usly  impugned,  and  called  forth 
avaliere  Vermiglioli  the  following 
rited  rebuke,  which  I  give  in  his 
rds  : — 

1  ometteremo  allora  nn  qualche 
suUe  troppo  vaghe,  arbitrarie,  e 
iterpretazioni  date  alio  epigrafi  de' 
da  Sir  W.  Betham,  nella  sua 
Celtica,  pubblicatainDublino,  1842; 
brebbe  segnare  anche  un'  epoca  assai 
bile  ne'  fasti  delle  letterarie  stra- 
Pfoi  stessi  dovemmo  fare  delle  grandi 
lie,  nel  vedere  come  1'  Autore  tU 


questa  non  nuova,  maspecio8issima^i(}*una- 
Oettica,  non  avendo  altro  scampo  da  soste^- 
nersi,  ne*  suoi  paradossi,  ed  in  tanti  assurdi, 
si  decise  a  proclamare  falsa,  o  modemamente 
inventata  1'  epigrafo  latina  della  urnetta 
marmorea  bilingne,  ed  aggiugnendo  gen- 
tiiezze  a  gentilezze,  nutre  focilmente  qualche 
compassioneper  noi,  che  ci  siamocosi  lasciati 
ingannare.  Questo  guidizio  azzardato  uni- 
camente  come  a  sostegno  di  assurdi 
chiarissimi,  oltre  esser  falso,  come  mostre^ 
remo  in  altri  tempi,  offende  gli  scuopritori^ 
ed  i  possessori  eziandio  di  quell'  insigne 
monumento,  quelli  che  incopiarono  V  epigrafe 
latinannitamente  a  tutte  le  epigrafi  etrusche 
nello  stesso  istante  del  lore  discuoprimento. 
— Guidizio,  che  non  si  legge  in  niun  llbro^ 
in  niuno  scritto  p»eriodico  che  parlarono  di 
quelia  tomba,  e  delle  nostre  esjjosizioni — 
guidizj  inutili,  per  non  dii*e  mendicati 
sospetti,  che  niun  ebbe  mai  fra  tanti  dotti, 
intelligenti,  e<l  amatori  italiani  e  stranieri, 
che  visitarono  e  visitano  frequentemento 
quel  singolare  oggetto  e  prezioso  della  vene- 
randa  antichith,  che  non  mai  vide  il  Sig, 
Betham  ;  ma  nel  libro  di  Sir  W.  Betham, 
fra  tante  bizzarrie,  potea  esser  anche  questa. 
Gli  studj  archeologici  per  meritarsi  il  nome 
di  scienza  devono  diffidare  di  tutto  cid  che 
non  vien  loro  dimostrato  ;  ma  la  Tomba  de* 
Volunni,  i  monumenti  ivi  coUocati,  rimasti 
sempre  nella  prima  lor  collocazione,  o  la 
plena  lor  integrity,  od  11  lor  discuoprimento, 
di  quali  dimostrazioni  andavano  privi  ? 
Testimoni  oculari  in  grand issimo  numero 
che  vi  si  affollarono  intomo  penetrando 
impazienti,  e  nello  stesso  giomo  della  sua 
apertura,  quasi  negli  stessi  istanti  di  essa, 
e  tosto  che  se  ne  divulg6  la  voce  nella  cittak 
e  nei  luoghi  vicini ;  onde  alia  nuova  e 
classica  scoperta  fu  data  subito,  ed  all' 
istante  una  immediata,  debita,  e  non  mai 
sospettapubblicitJi." — Scavi  Perugini,  1843 
—1844  ;  cf.  Bull.  Inst.  1844,  p.  144. 
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from  the  dai-k  rock,  with  eyes  upturned  in  horror,  gleaming 
from  the  gloom,  teeth  bristling  whitely  in  the  open  mouth,  wings 
on  the  temples,  and  snakes  knotted  over  the  brow.  You  confess 
the  terror  of  the  image,  and  almost  expect  to  hear 

"  Some  whisper  from  that  horrid  mouth 

Of  strange  unearthly  tone  ; 
A  wild  infernal  laugh  to  thrill 

One's  marrow  to  the  bone. 
But,  no — it  grins  like  rigid  Death, 

And  silent  as  a  stone." 

Depending  by  a  metal  rod  from  the  lintel  of  the  doorwa}-,  hangs 
a  small  winged  genius  of  earthenware,  and  to  its  feet  was 
originally  attached  a  lamp  of  the  same  material,  with  a  Medusa's 
head  on  the  bottom.  A  similar  lamp  was  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  central  chamber. 

Step  again  into  this  chamber,  and  obseiTC  the  pediment  over 
the  inner  doorway.  Here  is  a  large  disk  or  circular  shield,  with 
^  head  in  relief  in  the  centre,  set  round  with  scales — a  head  which 
some  take  to  be  that  of  Apollo,  suri'ounded  with  laurel  leaves, 
though  the  scales  are  as  likely  to  represent  solar  rays;^  others, 
that  of  Medusa,  on  the  scaly  shield  of  Minerva.^ 

On  each  side  of  the  shield,  and  forming  with  it  a  sort  of  trophy, 
is  a  cur\'ed  sword,  like  a  cimetar,  with  a  bu'd  perched  on  the 
hilt ^— a  figure  doubtless  of  symbolical  import,  but  not  of  easy 
explanation.  Below,  in  the  angles  of  the  pediments,  are  two 
busts  ;  one  of  a  peasant  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  peduvif  or 
crooked  staff,  on  which  is  suspended  a  basket ;  the  stick  termi- 
nating in  a  serpent's  head.  The  face  in  the  opposite  angle  w 
broken  away,  but  tlie  long  flowing  hair  is  still  visible ;  and  behind 
it  is  a  lyre  of  elegant  form,  sunnounted  by  a  gi'iffon's  head.  I' 
the  face  on  the  shield  be  that  of  Apollo,  these  two  busts  mV 
represent  the  same  deity  in  his  pastor-al  character,  and  as  the  goo 
of  music  and  poetry.* 


*  Vermiglioli,  Sepolcri  de*  Volunni,  p. 
22.  The  Bun  is  sometimes  represented  as 
a  bead  in  a  disk  set  roand  with  rays  ;  as 
on  a  yase  described  in  Ann.  Inst.  1^38,  p. 
270  ;  Mon.  Ined.  Inst  II.  tav.  55. 

2  Feuerbacb,  Bull.  lust.  1840,  p.  119. 
This  writer  considers  it  to  be  rather  the 
Moon,  the  Syml>ol  of  night,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  solar  rays,  decidedly  marked 
in  the  opposite  pediment.  So  thinks 
Abeken,  Ann.  Inst.  1842,  p.  57.     There  is 


no  other  instance  in  Etmria  of  a  ski^  ' 
disk  in  the  pediment  of  a  tomb ;  but  sac* 
are  found  sculi>tured  In  this  position  on  tv 
f abides  of  the  temple-tombs  of  Fhrfgi^ 
See  Steoart's  Lydia  and  Phrygia. 

'  Swords  of  this  form  arc  rare  in.  ino** 
monuments.  Such  a  one,  however.  ^  ^ 
presented  in  the  hand  of  a  figure  on  » ^"^ 
from  Chiusi.  Mus.  Chius.  tav.  170.  »• 
also  Vol.  I.  p.  201  of  this  worL 

<  Abeken  (Ann.  Inst.  1842,  p.  59),  •*• 
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In  the  pediment  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  chamber,  over  the 
trance  door,  is  a  corresponding  disk,  or  shield,  but  with  solar 
's,  instead  of  scales.  It  is  too  much  broken  to  enable  you  to 
rceive  if  there  has  been  a  head  in  the  centre.  As  in  each  angle 
the  pediment  is  a  large  dolphin,  in  relief,  it  seems  to  represent 
5  sun  rising  from  the  waves — an  apt  emblem  of  resurrection. 
I  the  wall  below,  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  sepulchre, 
pears  to  have  been  carved  a  demon,  whose  sex,  attributes,  and 
itude  are  matters  of  mere  speculation,  for  nothing  of  it  is  left 
yond  an  open  wing — but,  ex  pecle  Hercidem.  There  was 
^bably  such  a  figure  on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  placed  there 
guard  the  sepulchre.^ 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  chamber,  a  crested 
ake  or  dragon  projects  from  the  rocky  wall,  darting  forth  its 
ague,  as  if  to  threaten  the  intruder  into  this  sanctuary — 

Ardentesque  oculos  suffecti  sang'uine  et  igni 
Sibila  lambebant  liDguis  vibrantibus  ora. 

hese  reptiles  are  of  earthenware,  but  their  tongues  are  of 
etal;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  on  these  tongues  lamps  were 
ispended^ — an  imnecessary  supposition.  The  place  serpents 
;ld  in  the  mythology  of  the  Etruscans,  as  emblems  of  the  Furies 
id  infernal  demons,  explains  their  presence  here.  Below  one  of 
ese  snakes,  just  above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  is  an  Etruscan 
scription,  which,  being  on  a  stratum  of  sand-stone,  is  unfortu- 
itely  almost  obliterated. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  side-chambers,  of  which  there  are 
ght,  four  on  each  side.  They  seem  never  to  have  been  occupied, 
.  no  mns  were  found  within  them.  Some  of  them  are  still 
ifinished.  They  were  intended,  it  would  seem,  for  a  long  race 
'  posterity,  but  the  family  may  have  become  extinct,  or  they  ma}'^ 
ive  been  merely  for  pomp,  just  as  a  palace  contains  many  super- 
lous  chambers.'^     The  four  inner  rooms  have,  each  a  bench  of 


:es  the  Medusa's  head  here  as  a  symbol 
the  Moon,  sees  in  these  figures,  two  Tri- 
IS,  which  correspond  to  the  dolphins  in 
s  opposite  pediment, — by  no  means  a 
^isfactory  explanation. 
*  Like  the  Charuns  at  the  entrance  of 
i  painted  tombs  of  Orvieto,  and  also  of  a 
nb  at  Chiu£i.  Ut  supra,  pp.  51,  330. 
'  Vermiglioli,  p.  16.  Feuerbach,  Bull, 
{t.  1840,  p.  119.  In  the  Sepolcro  de' 
«oni  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  which, 
>i]gh  of  Boman  times,  has  much  of  the 


Etruscan  character,  a  serpent  was  painted 
on  the  wall  almost  in  the  same  position  as 
in  this  tomb  of  Perugia.  For  the  meaning 
of  seipeuts  in  tombs,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  169. 

7  This  is  not  the  only  sepulchre  of  this 
family  discoTered  at  Perugia,  for  another 
was  opened  in  the  last  century,  near  the 
church  of  S.  Costanzo,  outside  the  walls, 
and  not  very  far  from  this  tomb.  Vermi- 
glioli, Sepolcro  de'  Volunni,  p.  5  ;  Iscriz. 
Perug.  I.  pp.  21-23. 
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rock,  and  two  have  Medusa's  heads  in  shields  on  the  ceiling,  and 
a  crested  snake  projecting  from  the  wall  above  the  sepulchral 
couch.  In  one  of  these  tombs  is  an  owl  in  relief  in  each  comer, 
and  a  snake's  head  in  the  middle  below. 

Besides  the  monuments  now  remaining  in  this  tomb,  certain 
articles  of  bronze  have  been  found,  such  as  ewers — a  helmet— a 
fragment  of  a  shield  embossed  with  figures  of  lions  and  bulls— a 
pair  of  greaves  beautifully  modelled — a  singular  spear  or  rod  with 
a  number  of  moveable  disks,  which  seem  to  have  been  rattled 
together.®  They  are  all  to  be  seen  in  the  chamber  just  within  the 
entrance  to  the  sepulchre. 

Before  leaving  this  tomb  we  must  say  a  word  on  the  inscriptions. 
Those  of  the  four  gentlemen  on  similar  urns  are,  taking  them  in 
the  order  of  their  an^angement, 

1—*'  Thephri  Velimnas  Tarchis  Clan." 

2 — "  Aule  Velimnas  Thephrisa  Nuphrunal  Clan." 

8 — **  Larth  Velimnas  Aules." 

4 — **  Vel.  Velimnas  Aules." 
The  grand  um  in  the  centre  has, 

5 — **  Amtli  Velimnas  Aules." 
And  the  lad}'-  is  called, 

6 — "  Veilia  Velimnei  Amthial." 
It  scarcely  needs  the  analogy  of  the  names  to  prove  these  of 
one  family,  the  likeness  in  their  eflBgies  is  obvious ;  yet  the 
precise  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  could  only  be 
set  forth  by  the  inscriptions.  No.  1  seems  the  most  venerable, 
the  progenitor  of  the  rest,  and  in  his  name  "  Thephri,'*  in  other 
inscriptions  written  "  Thepri,"  an  analogy  may  be  traced  to  the 
Tiber,  which  flows  beneath  the  walls  of  Perugia,  and  whose  nam* 
is  said  to  be  Etruscan ;  •  just  as  the  celebrated  family  of  Volterra 


"  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  musical 
instrument  (Vermiglioli,  Sep.  Volunni,  p. 
21),  but  its  being  found  in  connection  with 
armour  and  weapons,  seems  to  mark  it  as 
of  military  use,  and  it  was  probably  held 
upright,  and  shaken  so  as  to  rattle  the 
plates  together  ;  and  thus  may  have  been 
an  accompaniment  to  a  band.  A  similar 
instrument,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  tomb,  and  also  in  company  with 
armour  and  weapons,  bad  a  small  figure  of 
a  naked  man  dancing  on  the  top  of  the  rod. 

»  Varro  (Ling.  Lat.  V.  29,  30)  states 
that  the  name  of  the  river  was  claimed 
both  by  the  Etruscans  and  Latins, — by  the 


former  as  being  caUed  after  Thebris  (u^ 
old  editions  have  Dehebris),  prince  of  toe 
Veientes ;  by  the  latter  as  being  ii*b« 
after  Tiberinus,  king  of  the  Latins.  V»n^ 
seems  to  incline  to  the  Etruscan  oripB' 
See  also  Festus,  ».  r.  Tiberis ;  Serr.  w 
Virg.  ^n.  III.  600  ;  VIIL  72.  330. 

Another  Etruscan  family  of  Pem^" 
Tins,  Tinia— bears  the  same  relation  to  ^ 
Tinia,  a  streamlet,  the  "Tiniie  ioglorin* 
humor*'  of  Silius  Italicus  (VIII.  454), 
which  falls  into  the  Tiber,  some  miles  beio' 
this  city.  It  is  now  called  the  Toping 
Cluver,  II.  p.  700.  Its  ancient  ii»n»«  * 
doubtless  derived  from  the  Etniscan  i^ 
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bore  the  name  of  the  river  CaBcina.  Thephri  then  will  be 
equivalent  to  Tiberius.  No.  2  appears  to  be  his  son,^  and  the 
son  of  a  lady  of  the  Nuphruna  family,  and  is  certainly  the  father 
of  the  three  other  males — Larth,  Veins,  and  Arnth  Velimnas. 
No.  6  appears  to  be  the  daughter  of  No.  5,  the  gentleman  who 
occupies  the  post  of  honour  in  this  tomb,  and  she  seems  from  her 
portrait  to  have  reached  "a  certain  age,"  and  in  spite  of  her 
nobility  and  wealth,  never  to  have  been  married,  for  no  matri- 
monial name  is  mentioned  in  her  epitaph. 

As  for  the  gentleman  in  the  temple,  who  could  not  be  content 
with  the  fashions  of  his  ancestors,  he  mav  be  another  son  of 
No.  2 ;  as  his  father's  name  was  Aule ;  though  the  more  modern 
style  of  his  urn  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  later  by  a  genera- 
tion or  two  than  his  kinsmen. 

From  the  style  of  the  sculpture,  so  superior  to  that  gene- 
rally found  on  Etruscan  lu-ns,  from  the  painting  also  on  the 
principal  monument,  which  has  all  the  freedom  of  those  in  the 
Pumpus  tomb  at  Corneto,  as  well  as  from  the  style  of  the  reliefs 
on  the  ceiUngs  and  walls  of  this  sejiulchre,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  of  late  date,  subsequent  to  the  Eoman  conquest  of  Etruria, 
though  before  the  native  language  and  customs  had  been  utterly 
absorbed  in  those  of  world-wide  Eome.* 

This  tomb  has  been  thought  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  a  temple ; 
to  me  it  seems  to  have  more  analogy  to  a  Roman  house.  The  very 
arrangement  of  the  chambers  is  the  same.  The  doorway  answers 
to  the  oatitim;  the  central  chamber  to  the  cavced'mm;  the  recesses 
on  either  hand  to  the  alee ;  the  inner  chamber  with  the  urns,  to 
the  tablinum ;  the  other  apartments  around,  to  the  triclinia,  or 
cuhlcula. 

This  interesting  sepulchre  was  discovered  in  February,  1840. 
Fortunately  for  the  traveller  it  is  the  property  of  the  Conte 
BagUoni,  a  relative  of  the  venerable  Vermiglioli,  and  a  gentleman 


vliowas  called  Tina,  or  Tinia.   See  MUUer, 
Btnisk.  I.  p.  420. 

'  Tbephxiaa  has  not  the  usual  form  indi- 
cative of  the  patronymic ;  the  termination 
"sa"  or  "isa,"  being  usually  applied  to 
females  to  mark  the  names  of  their  hus- 
^<U.  Yet  as  it  is  also  found  attached  to 
'^OQesy  which,  as  in  this  case,  are  un- 
^ubtedly  males,  it  can  here  hardly  he 
^W  than  the  patronymic.  See  MUller, 
^*mk.  I.  p.  444.  •*  Thephrisa  "  may  be 
I^Utfor  "  Thephrisal,*'  ie.  the  son  of  The- 


phris,   the    filial    relation    being   further 
expressed  by  the  worcl  **  Clan." 

*  Vermiglioli  (p.  43)  considers  this  tomb 
to  be  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  **  or  even 
as  late  as  the  days  of  the  Empire. "  Jdicali 
(Mon.  Ined.  p.  154)  judges  from  the  style 
of  art  that  the  urns  must  be  of  the  time  of 
the  Antonines.  But  Micali,  as  Dr.  Braun 
has  observed,  generally  puts  his  foot  on  a 
wrong  date.     Ann.  Inst.  1843,  p.  361. 
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whose  love  of  antiquity,  and  zealous  reseai'ch,  are  equalled  by 
his  good  taste. 

The  urns  already  described  are  those  proper  to  this  tomb.  I 
have  stated  that  the  side-chambers  were  empty,  and  such  was  the 
case  when  it  was  discovered,  but  they  now  contain  many  urns 
from  the  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  used  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Palazzone  Baglione  hard  by,  but  have  recently  been 
transferred  to  this  sepulchre,  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  little 
museum.  For  though  the  Grotta  de'  Volunni  was  the  first 
sepulchre  discovered  in  this  hill,  many  others  have  been  sub- 
sequently opened  around  it;  the  entire  hill-slope,  in  fact,  is 
burrowed  with  them.  None  could  compete  in  size  or  beauty  with 
this  sepulchre,  yet  all  were  interesting,  when  they  still  retained 
their  urns,  and  because  they  proved  many  well-known  Roman 
families  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin.  The  greater  part  were 
quadrangular  chambers  rudely  hewn  in  the  rock ;  of  others  it 
might  be  said,  they  "  shape  had  none,"  for  they  were  mere  caves 
hollowed  in  the  hill ;  one  was  in  the  form  of  a  rude  dome  with 
beams  slightly  relieved.  None  showed  the  internal  decoration, 
so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  Grotta  de*  Volunni. 

The  monuments  in  them  were  all  urns  of  travertine— no 
sarcophagi ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  at 
Perusia  to  bury  the  corpse  entire.  None  of  them  equal  those  in 
the  Grotta  de'  Volunni  for  beauty  of  execution,  but  many  are 
more  varied  in  character,  and  almost  all  are  painted, — rehefs  as 
well  as  the  figures  on  the  lids, — and  the  colours  retain  much  of 
their  original  brilliancy.  The  hues  are  black,  red,  blue,  and 
purple.  The  reliefs  are  sometimes  left  white,  or  only  jist 
touched  with  colour,  while  the  ground  is  painted  a  deep  blue  or 
black;  and  the  ornaments,  frontlet,  necklace,  torque,  and  bracelets, 
as  well  as  the  armour  and  weapons,  are  often  gilt.  Gay  contrasts 
of  colour  were  aimed  at,  rather  than  harmonv  or  richness.  Id 
the  Grotta  de'  Volunni,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  of  a  better 
period,  or  at  least  in  a  better  taste,  there  are  no  traces  of  colour 
on  the  sculpture,  except  where  the  lips  and  eyes  of  one  of  the 
recumbent  males  are  painted.^ 

These  tombs  belong  to  the  families  of  the  "  Ceisi,"  in  Latin 
Cffisius,— the  "  Veti ''  or  Vettius,— the  "  Petruni  "  or  "  Patruni," 
in  Latin,  Petronius, — the  "  Pharu,"  answering  to  the  Barrus,  the 
Farms,  or  possibly  to  the  Varius  of  the   Romans,^ — and  the 

'  The  painted  scene  of  the  souls  in  the      on  the  flat  snrface  of  the  monnmeni 
doorway,  described  above,  at  page  440,  is  *  Mniatori,  p,   1462,  9;   p.  42%  12. 
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"Acsi"  or  "Achsi,"  equivalent  to  Accius  or  Axius.^  These 
were  formerly  placed  under  lock  and  key,  but  of  late  years  they 
have  been  closed  and  the  urns  they  contained  have  been  trans- 
fen-ed  to  the  lateral  chambers  of  the  Grotta  de'  Volunni,  and  to  a 
large  one  excavated  in  the  rock  above  it.  The  contents  of  each 
tomb  are  no  longer  kept  distinct,  but  are  mixed  indisciiminately, 
and  are  now  only  to  be  distinguished  by  their  inscriptions. 

In  the  first  side-chamber  to  the  left,  as  you  enter  the  Grotta  de* 
Volunni,  are  many  urns,  but  none  of  particular  interest.  In  the 
second,  is  an  urn  from  the  Veti  tomb,  representing  Thetis,  with  fan 
in  hand,  seated  on  a  hippocamp  or  sea-horse.  The  goddess  is  robed 
in  pm*ple,  with  a  veil  of  the  same  hue ;  the  beast  is  white,  but  his 
feet  and  fins  are  gilt.  The  colouring  is  thrown  out  by  a  blue 
ground.  The  third  chamber  on  this  side  contains  an  mTi, 
which-  shows  a  man  playing  a  flute  with  both  hands ;  another 
with  a  banqueting  scene  ;  and  a  third  with  a  winged  Lasa  riding 
a  hippogriff. 

Crossing  to  the  further  chamber  on  the  right-hand  you  find  an 
um  with  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  another  with  a 
Latin  inscription.*  In  the  next  chamber  is  one,  highly  decorated 
with  colour  and  gilding,  showing  a  married  couple,  reclining 
lovingly  on  the  lid ;  he  has  a  patera,  she  a  gilt  vase  in  one  hand, 
and  a  naked  sword  in  the  other — the  only  instance  I  remember  of 
a  weapon  at  these  sepulchral  banquets.  On  another  is  the  oft- 
repeated  subject  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia,  here  represented 
in  a  double  row  of  figures ;  in  the  upper,  the  maiden  is  being 
dragged  to  the  altar  to  the  music  of  the  double-pipes  and  lyre ; 
in  the  lower,  a  priest  is  pouring  a  libation  on  her  head,  and  other 


BalL  Inst.  1843,  p.  19  ;  cf.  24 ;  1844,  p. 
187. 

'  Acs!  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an 
Etraacan  proper  name,  when  treating  of 
the  Caatellum  Axia  of  Cicero,  see  Vol.  I. 
pp.  184,  185.  But  we  hare  the  name  also 
in  Roman  history,  for  the  augur  who  pi'oved 
hia  prophetic  powers  to  Tarquinins  Priscus 
by  cutting  the  whetstone  with  a  razor,  was 
named  Attus  or  Accius  Kavius.  Liy.  I.  36. 
As  we  are  expressly  informed  that  in  those 
days  Etruscan  soothsayers  were  alone  con- 
suited  in  Rome  in  cases  of  public  prodigies 
(Liv.  I.  55,  56),  we  are  authorized  to  cou- 
clode  that  this  celebrated  augur,  to  whom  a 
statue  was  erected  in  the  Comitium,  was  an 
Etruscan.  Acca  Larentia,  the  nurse  of 
Bamnlufl  and  Bemus,  be  it  remembered, 


was  also  an  Etruscan. 

^  This  inscription  is  L .  pbtroniys  .  l  .  f  . 
KOFOXSIK lA.  Most  of  the  other  inscriptions 
are  singular  in  this  respect,  that  the  name 
Tite,  or  Titus,  precedes  that  of  Petruni, 
not  as  the  prctnomen,  but  as  the  nomen  ; 
e.g. — *'Aule  Tite  Petruni,*'  in  which  case 
it  seems  to  answer  to  the  gens  in  Latin 
names,  though  such  a  distinction  has  been 
supposed  not  to  haye  existed  among  the 
Etruscans.  In  the  same  way,  in  others  of 
these  epitaphs  of  Perugia,  we  find  a  re- 
currence of  an  union  between  two  names — 
such  as  **Vibi  Alpha,"  "Acuni  Casni," 
"CestnaSminthi/*  Bull.  Inst.  1841,  pp. 
15,  67.  For  notices  of  this  tomb  see  Bull. 
Inst.  1843,  pp.  18,  23;  1844,  p.  136; 
1845,  pp.  106-8. 
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figures  are  bringing  fruit  and  various  oflferings  to  the  sliri 
There  may  have  been  some  resemblance  between  the  fate  of 
deceased  and  that  of  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  but,  howe 
that  may  be,  I  have  observed  that  in  ahnost  every  case,  wh 
this  subject  is  represented,  the  figure  on  the  lid  is  a  wom 
Probably  the  Etruscan  young  ladies  were  as  fond  as  thos( 
modem  days   of   old  tales  of  woe,  and  *'  The  sorrows  of  Ijrr 
geneia  "  may  have  been  as  popular  a  lay  with  them,  as  those 
Werter   and   Charlotte   were  with   our   grandmothers.      In 
chamber  next  the  entrance  is  some  ancient  masonry  of  h 
blocks,  perhaps  concealing  an  inner  sepulchre. 

In  the  upper  chamber  at  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  are  the  i^^rest 
of  the  urns  from  the  neighbouring  sepulchres,  arranged  in  tSEers 
on  either  side  of  the  descending  passage.     One  shows  the  win         ged 

Scylla,  with  double  fishes'  tail,  brandishing  an  oar  over  the  he sads 

of  two   warriors,    whom   she   has   entangled   in   her   coils.  In 

another  is  a  battle  between  Greeks  and  Amazons.     There  are 

several  with  a  griffon  as  a  device  ;  one  remarkable  for  having  ^n 

eye  in  its  wing.     The  gi'iffon,  be  it  observed,  is  still  the  crest  o^ 

the  arms  of  Perugia. 

Here   is  an  ui'n  with  warriors  marching  to  the  assault  o      ^  * 
tower — a  round  tower  too ! — men  of  Ulster,  look  to  this ! — ^beh —     ^^^ 

a  new  bond  of  affinity  between  Etruria  and  the  Emerald  Isle * 

fresh  proof  that  the  ancient  people  of  Italy  were  worshippers         ^^ 
Baal  or  of  Buddh;  and  pardon  my  common-place  opinion  iZ^^^^ 
the  scene  may  represent  the  "  Seven  before  Thebes."     The  ii^ — ^*^ 
subject  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  is  also  here,  finely  execu^^^^ 
in  high  relief.     Another  favourite  subject  is  the  Death  of  Poht—^s, 
who  kneels  on  the  altar,  grasping  the  wheel  held  out  to  him  b^^'  * 
woman  or  Lasa,  while  his  foe  rushes  on  to  slay  him ;  but  behi — ^^id 
the  woman  is  a  snake  or  dragon,  and  at  each  end  of  the  sc^^  °® 
stands  a  Fury  in  a  doorway,  torch  in  hand.     Of  the  death        ^^ 
Troilus  there  are  several  representations.     Telephus  threatenL  ^^S 
to  slay  the  youthful  Orestes.     The  assault  on  Thebes,  with       * 
figure  of  Scylla  armed  with  an  oar,  at  each  end  of  the  urn.         -^^ 
nuptial  scene.     Two  armed  men  riding  sea-horses.     Two  boj?»^ 
on   a   sea-horse,  playing  the  flute  and  the   lyre,     A  hippogir^^ 
overcoming   a  man.    A  magnificent  head  of   Medusa,  full     ^^ 
expression. 

In  a  little  room,  just  inside  the  entrance,  are  vases  of  p\mi^ 
ware  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  and  a  few  bronzes  found  in 
these  tombs.     The  most  striking  vase  is  a  krater  of  large  siz^p 
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with  heads  and  flowers  in  high  relief,  painted  but  not  varnished  J 
There  is  one  painted  vase  only  in  the  good  Greek  st3'le,  repre- 
senting Jason  entering  the  jaws  of  the  dragon  which  guarded  the 
golden  fleece,  and  Hercules  caressing  Omphale.^  There  is  part 
of  a  curale  chair  of  bronze, — also  mirrors — coins — gold  orna- 
ments— a  pair  of  curiing-irons ! — a  case  of  bone,  containing  articles 
for  the  toilet — and  the  lamps,  helmet,  greaves,  and  fragment  of 
the  embossed  shield,  found  in  the  Grotta  de'  Volunni.* 

Let  the  traveller  on  no  account  fail  to  see  the  Grotta  de' 
Volunni.  If  my  description  has  failed  to  interest  him,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  sepulchre,  which,  though  of  late  date,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  Etruria.  To  me  it  has  more  than  a 
common  charm.  I  shall  always  remember  it  as  the  first  Etruscan 
tomb  I  entered.  It  was  soon  after  its  discovery  that  I  found 
myself  at  the  mouth  of  this  sepulchre.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
anticipation  of  delight  with  which  I  leapt  from  the  vettura  into 
the  fierce  canicular  sun,  with  what  impatience  I  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  keys,  with  what  strange  awe  I  entered  the  dark 
cavern — gazed  on  the  inexplicable  characters  in  the  doorway — 
descried  the  urns  dimly  through  the  gloom — beheld  the  family- 
party  at  their  sepulchral  revels — the  solemn  dreariness  of  the 
surrounding  cells.  The  figures  on  the  walls  and  ceilings 
strangely  stirred  my  fancy.  The  Furies,  with  their  glaring  eyes, 
gnashing  teeth,  and  ghastly  grins — the  snakes,  with  which  the 
walls  seemed  alive,  hissing  and  darting  their  tongues  at  me — and 
above  all  the  solitary  wing,  chilled  me  with  an  undefinable  awe, 
vrith  a  sense  of  something  mysterious  and  terrible.  The  sepulchre 
Itself,  so  neatly  hewn  and  decorated,  yet  so  gloomy ;  fashioned 
like  a  house,  yet  with  no  mortal  habitant, — aU  was  so  strange, 
3o  novel.  It  was  like  enchantment,  not  reality,  or  ratlier  it  was 
the  realisation  of  the  pictures  of  subterranean  palaces  and  spell- 
bound men,  which  youthful  fancy  had  drawn  from  the  Arabian 
blights,  but  which  had  long  been  cast  aside  into  the  lumber-room 
Df  the  memory,  now  to  be  suddenly  restored.  The  impressions 
received  in  this  tomb  first  directed  my  attention  to  the  antiquities 
3f  Etruria.^ 

Many  other  tombs  have  been  opened  in  this  hill,  the  entu*e 

7  See  the  woodcut  at  p.  437.  lunni,  with  the  book  of  plates  ;  Boll.  Inst. 

•  Men.  Inst.  v.  tav.  IX.  2  ;  Mon.  Perug.  1840,  pp.  17-19,  Braun  ;   pp.   116-123, 

mr.  22,  3.  Feuerbach;  1841,  pp.  12-14  ;  Ann.  Inst. 

»  BolL  Inst.  1841,  p.  14.  1842,   pp.    55,    59  ;    Count  Conestabile's 

'  For  further  notices  of  this  tomb,  see  beautiful  and  leanted  work  on  the  Monu- 

renniglioli's  pamphlet^Sepolcro  de*  Vo-  menti  di  Perugia,  1855-1870. 
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slope,  indeed,  is  burrowed  with  them.  These  sepulcliral  treasures 
accumulate  almost  too  fast  for  the  local  antiquaries  to  record 
their  contents.* 

The  hill  which  contains  these  sepulchres  lies  to  the  south  of 
Perusia.     Other  tombs  have  been  found  elsewhere,  near  the  new 
Campo    Santo,   and    also    close    to    the   city-walls,   where  the 
Benedictine  monks  have  made  excavations.     The  necropolis  o{ 
Perusia,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  only  just  disclosed,  and  we 
may  entertain  the  hope  that  further  researches  will  prove  it  to 
be  of  an  extent   and  interest  commensurate  with  the  ancient 
importance  of  the  city. 


Tempio  di  San  Manno. 

This  tomb,  or  **  temple,"  as  it  is  called,  lies  at  the  hamlet  of 
La  Commenda,  two  miles  from  Perugia,  on  the  road  to  Florence. 
You  enter  a  mean  building,  and  descend  a  flight  of  steps  into 
what  you  suppose  to  be  a  cellar,  and  find  yourself  in  a  vault, 
lined  with  travertine  masonry,  very  neat  and  regular,  but 
uncemented.^  The  vault  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  Casa 
Cecchetti,  at  Coi*tona,  and  to  the  Deposito  del  Gran  Duca,  at 
Chiusi,  but  is  much  more  spacious  tlian  either,  being  twenty- 
seven  feet  long,  by  half  that  in  width,  and  about  fifteen  feet  in 
height.*  About  half  way  down  the  chamber,  on  either  hand,  is  a 
recess,  also  vaulted,  in  one  of  which  stand,  in  the  inner  comers, 
two  blocks  of  travertine,  resembling  altars,  each  having  a  groove 
or  channel  at  the  upper  edge,  as  if  to  cany  ofiF  the  blood.^  It  is 
this  which  has  caused  the  vault  to  be  regarded  as  a  temple. 


"  In  1843,  Yenniglioli  said  that  though 
he  had  already  published  more  than  500 
Etruscan  monuments  with  inscriptions,  he 
had  still  above  140  waiting  for  publication. 
Bull.  Inst.  1843,  p.  21.  Since  that  time 
their  number  has  greatly  increased. 

Among  these  tombs  are  those  of  the 
following  families — ^Petri — Casni  or  Cesina 
— Sumi  —  Anani  (Annianus)  —  Luceti  or 
Liceti — Upelsi — Suzi — Fumpuni  (Pompo- 
nius) — Vusi — Larcani — Apruti  — Caphate 
(Cafatius)  —  Acune  (Aconius)  —  Varna 
(Varus)--Vipi  (Vibius).  BuU.  Inst.  1844, 
pp.  137,  et  8eq.  A  tomb  of  the  Pumpunl 
family  was  also  discovered  here  at  the  close 
of  the  last  centuxy,  the  urns  from  which 
are  now  in  the  Museum.  A  sepulchre  of 
the]  family  Velthuma,  or  Velthumas  ( Vol- 


tumus)  was  opened  near  this  city  in  1S22. 
Vermigl.  Iscriz.  Perug.  I.  pp.  2624. 

•  The  courses  are  from  12  to  iSiudw 
in  height,  and  the  blocks  vary  in  leB£^ 
some  being  more  than  6  feet,  and  one  even 
7  feet  9  inches.  There  are  twenty-nine 
Tonssoirs  in  the  vault. 

■•  The  further  end'is  open,  or  rather  tie 
original  wall  at  this  end,  if  there  vere  one, 
has  been  destroyed,  and  tlie  vault  length- 
ened out  with  brickwork  of  a  maeh  nh* 
sequent  age.  At  the  nearer  end,  the 
ancient  masonry  is  pr^erved,  but  hns  heen 
broken  through  to  make  the  doorvty  by 
which  you  enter. 

'  These  recesses  are  6  ft.  6  b.  high; 
about  6  ft.  deep,  and  rather  leas  in  ^^ 
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though  I  think  it  was  more  probably  a  sepulchre,  both  from 
analogy  *  and  on  account  of  its  subterranean  character  J  More- 
over, the  existence  of  an  altar  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  of  a  tomb,  for  the  relation  between  tombs  and 
temples  is  well  known ;  and  a  shrine,  where  oflFerings  might  be 
made  to  the  Manes,  was  not  an  unfrequent  addition  to  ancient 
sepulchres.® 

The  beauty,  the  perfection  of  the  masonry  in  this  vault,  not  to 
be  excelled  in  modem  times,  might  have  given  rise  to  doubts  of 
its  Etruscan  construction,  had  not  this  been  put  beyond  all 
question  by  an  inscription  in  that  language  in  large  letters, 
graven  deep  in  the  masonry,  and  extending,  within  the  arch,  from 
one  end  of  the  vault  to  the  other.  There  are  three  lines,  and 
the  inscription,  for  length,  ma}'^  rival  that  in  the  Museum  of 
Perugia.®  With  such  a  proof  as  this,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
Etruscans  knew  and  practised  the  arch, — and  who  shall  throw 
suspicion  on  the  Etruscan  construction  of  certain  vaults  and 
arches  in  sepulchres  and  gates  in  this  land,  merely  on  account  of 
the  perfection  of  the  workmanship  and  excellent  preservation  of 
the  monuments  ?  This  vault  proves  that  such  things  may  have 
been,  and  heightens  the  probability  that  certain  of  them  were,  of 
Etruscan  origin. 

This  vault  has  been  open  for  ages ;  indeed,  it  is  among  the 
best  known  of  Etruscan  sepulchres.  Yet  though  applied  to  base 
purposes,  it  has  received  little  injury;  probably  owing  to  the 
hardness  of  the  travertine. 


'  Similar  altar-like  masses  exist  in  a 
^sepulchre  at  Sovana,  and  also  in  the  Grotta 
Cardinale  and  other  tombs  at  Cometo. 

7  Gori  (Mas.  Etrus.  III.  p.  81)  and 
Passeri  (ap.  eund.  III.  p.  100)  took  it  for 
a  sepolchre.  So  also  Abeken,  Mittelitalien, 
p.  250. 

^  The  analogy  and  connection  between 
temples  and  tombs  is  well  established. 
The  sepulchre  was  in  fact  the  shrine  of  the 
^(anes,  who  were  regarded  as  gods.     Yirg. 


^n.  III.  63,  305  ;  IV.  457  ;  V.  48,  86. 
Amobius  (adv.  Nat.  YI.  6,  7)  gives  numer- 
ous proofs  of  the  relation  between  temples 
and  sepulchres,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

'  This  inscription  has  been  published  by 
Buonarroti,  p.  98,  ap.  Dempster,  II.  ;  by 
Gori,  Mus.  Etrus.  III.  class.  II.  tav.  V. ; 
Fasseri,  ap.  eund.  III.  p.  107  ;  and  Lanzi, 
Saggio,  II.  p.  514.  Also  by  Conestabile, 
Monumenti  di  Perugia,  tav.  30. 
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CHAPTER   LXni. 

BOUE. 

Tidi  »Jt«B,  veteraniqQB  maniiB,  TariiBf[ue  metalU 
Viva  motlis.      Ijil>or  c«t  auri  memorare  figura*, 
Aut  ebiir,  BUt  dignu  digitis  contingere  gemaiM  ; 
Quicquid  et  argeato  primum  Vfll  in  icre  Mjronis 
Liiait,  et  est  eipert*  rnaniia.  StiMCS. 

IHieae  are  tad  and  sepukfaral  pitchera,  eilently  expreaung  old  mortalitj,  tl)C  niun 
Ibigotten  tini«.~9iR  Thomas  Baoirin. 

I  MIGHT  treat  of  Rome  as  an  Etruscan  city,  pointing  out  fiicts 
both  in  her  early  history,  and  in  her  local  remains,  "lu" 
authoriee  us  so  to  regard  her.  But  this  would  lead  me  int" 
too  discursive  a  field  for  the  limits  of  this  work,  and  I  *"> 
compelled  to  confine  myself  to  notice  the  Etmscan  rehcs  storm 
in  her  museums.  These  are  the  Mnseo  Gregoriano  of  the 
Vatican,  the  Etruscan  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Kir- 
cherian  Museum. 

ITUSEO    GEEGOBIANO. 

This   magnificent   collection   is  principally   the   fruit  of  "'^ 

partnership  in  excavations  established,  some  forty  or  fifty  yeaR 

ago,  between  the  Papal  Government  and  the  Signori  CarapMwn 

of  ToBcanella;  and  it  will  cause  the  memory  of  Gregory  XM-r 
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vho  forwarded  its  formation  with  more  zeal  than  he  ordinarily 
lisplayed,  to  be  honoured  by  all  interested  in  antiquarian  science. 
^s*  the  excavations  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vulci, 
Qost  of  the  articles  are  from  that  necropolis;  yet  the  collec- 
Lon  has  been  considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  others 
previously  in  the  possession  of  the  Government,  and  still  more 
>y  subsequent  acquisitions  from  the  Etruscan  cemeteries  of 
>ervetri,  Corneto,  Bomarzo,  Orte,  Toscanella,  Perugia,  and  other 
ites  within  what  was  till  1870  the  Papal  State. 

As  no  catalogue  of  this  Museum  is  published,  the  visitor  is 
brown  on  his  own  personal  stock  of  knowledge  or  ignorance,  as 
be  case  may  be,  or  on  the  dim  and  dubious  enlightenment  of  the 
listode.  I  have  therefore  considered  that  something  like  a. guide 
3  this  collection  would  be  acceptable ;  and  I  propose  to  lead  my 
eaders  through  the  eleven  rooms  seriatim,  and  to  point  out  the 
lost  remarkable  objects  in  each.  If  errors  should  be  found  in 
:iy  statements,  they  must  be  received  with  indulgence,  and  laid 
Lot  so  much  to  my  charge  as  to  that  of  the  authorities,  whose 
ealousy  forbids  a  visitor  to  make  a  note  within  the  Museimi.^ 

Vestibule. 

Here  are  three  recumbent  figm*es  in  terra  cotta,  two  males  and 
one  female,  the  size  of  life,  forming  the  lids  to  sarcophagi.  One 
of  the  men  is  decorated  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel,  a  torque,  and 
nngs;  the  woman  with  chaplet,  necklace,  eairings,  rings,  and 
bracelets.  The  position  of  two  of  these  figures,  stretched  on 
their  backs,  with  one  hand  behind  the  head,  and  one  leg  bent 
beneath  the  other,  is  peculiar;  it  is  not  tlie  attitude  of  the 
banquet,  but  that  of  slumber,  or,  it  may  be,  of  satisfied  repose 
after  the  feast. — From  Toscanella,  the  site  most  abounding  in 
terra-cotta  articles.*  Opposite  the  door  is  a  large  sarcophagus 
of  nenfrOy  with  a  relief  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Niobidee  by  Apollo 
and  Diana ;  tlie  same  monument  that  has  already  been  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Toscanella,  where  it  was  discovered.^  Two 
lioi*ses'  heads  of  nenfro,  found  at  the  entrance  of  a  tomb  at  Vulci ; 

1  This    vaa    strictly    forbidden    under  spect   the  articles  minutely ! "    Yet  the 

Gregory  XYI.    Matters  improved  somewhat  Vatican  boasts  of  encouraging  science  ! 

m  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  ;  but  even  in  ^  For  illustrations  see  the  work  entitled 

.876  I  was  ordered  by  the  head  cuttode  of  Museo  Gregoriano,  I.  tav.  92. 

he  Vatican  to  put  up  my  notes,  and  to  ^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  479,  and  the  woodcut  at 

:eep  close  to  the  local  cuatode  in  his  tour  of  p.  473. 
he  rooms,  as  "  it  was  not  permitted  to  in- 
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the  horse  among  the  Etruscans  being  a  symbol  of  the  passage  of 
the  soul  to  another  world.  A  square  cinei-ary  urn  of  terra-cotta, 
with  a  rounded,  overhanging  lid,  fropa  which  rose,  like  a  handle, 
a  small  head,  now  broken  off — the  portrait  of  the  individual 
whose  ashes  were  deposited  within. — ^From  Veii.*  Many  heads 
in  the  same  material,  portraits  of  deceased  Etruscans,  which  were 
placed  in  tombs,  are  now  embedded  in  the  walls  of  this  chamber. 
Turning  to  the  right  we  enter  the 

CHAlklBER   OF   THE    CiNERARY   UrNS. 

This  room  contains  two  large  sarcophagi  and  a  dozen  or  mov^ 
urns  of  alabaster  or  travertine.  One  of  the  sarcophagi  is  of 
marble,  and  has  on  its  lid  the  figure  of  a  man,  reclining  on  his 
back,  not  on  his  side  as  usual,  and  with  so  quaint  and  singular 
an  air,  that  it  attracts  the  eye  at  first  sight.  The  figure  is 
draped  to  his  feet,  which  are  bare ;  his  flesh  is  coloured  red,  Lis 
hair  and  beard  are  painted  and  carefully  detailed,  his  head  is 
bound  with  a  chaplet  of  leaves,  and  he  is  decorated  with  armlets, 
a  necklace  of  large  India,  and  a  torque,  which  he  holds  with  one 
hand,  while  he  has  a  phiala  omphalotos  in  the  other.  Behind  his 
head  is  a  sphinx,  and  at  eaoh  shoulder  a  little  lion.  The  whole 
is  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  In  its  material  and  in  its 
primitive  and  archaic  style  of  art,  so  unlike  the  rudely  caned 
figures  in  nenfro,  which  usually  suimount  Etruscan  sarcophagi, 
this  monument  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
*'  Sacerdote,"  and  **  Magnate  "  in  the  Museum  of  Cometo,  and 
to  those  in  the  Grotta  dei  Sarcofagi  at  Cervetri,  from  which 
tomb  it  has  in  fact  been  transferred  to  the  Vatican,  as  mentioned 
in  a  former  Chapter.^ 

On  the  sarcophagus  is  a  relief  of  a  number  of  figures  in 
procession,  headed  by  a  cornice  n  or  trumpeter,  with  a  large 
circular  horn,  followed  by  otliers  with  a  lituus,  a  caducem,  a  Ijw, 
and  double-pipes  respectively.  Next  is  a  woman  talking  to  a 
man  behind  her,  and  these  seem  to  be  the  principal  figures,  for 
both  are  crowned  with  chaplets,  and  she  is  decorated  with  ear- 
rings and  a  triple  necklace.  A  man  in  a  biga,  preceded  by  a  boy, 
brings  up  the  rear.  One  of  the  horses  is  painted  red,  the  other 
is  left  white.  The  flesh  of  the  men  throughout  is  coloured  a 
deep  red ;  that  of  the  woman  a  paler  hue.  The  hair  of  all  is 
yellow. 

<  See  Vol.  I.  p.  40.  »  Vol  I.  p.  246. 
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The  other  sarcophagus  is  of  nenfro^  with  no  effigy  on  its  lid, 
tut  its  relief  shows  a  figure,  probably  a  magistrate,  in  a  higaf 
X>recede(l  by  two  men  carrying  boughs,  and  one  with  a  thyrsus, 
wknd  followed  by  a  slave,  or  apparitor,  bearing  a  large  tablet 
'umder  his  aim. 

The  urns  are  mostly  from  Volterra.  They  bear  the  usual 
X'ecumbent  effigies  on  the  lids,  ludicrously  stunted;  most  are 
^women,  and  hold  fruit,  a  scroll,  tablets,  a  fan,  a  rhyton,  or  a 
^tiiala,  in  their  hands.  The  principal  urn  is  at  the  upper  end  of 
'th.e  room,  and  is  of  alabaster,  having  a  pair  of  figures  on  its  lid — 
'the  wife  reclining  fondly  in  her  husband's  bosom.  The  relief 
l>elow  shows  the  death  of  (Enomaus  overthrown  in  his  chariot* 
On  one  side  stands  Hippodameia,  his  daughter ;  on  the  other, 
Felops,  who  had  brought  about  the  catastrophe.  Two  winged 
Janones  mark  this  as  a  scene  of  death.  As  regards  the  style  of 
art  this  urn  is  much  superior  to  those  around  it,  and  is  in  excellent 
preservation.^ 

The  other  urns  bear,  as  usual,  Greek  myths,  generally  with  a 

mixture  of  Etruscan  demonology.      Combats  of  Centaurs  and 

Lapithse.     Cadmus  or  Jason,  armed  with  a  plough,  contending 

with  the  teeth-sprung  warriors.     The  parting  of  Admetus  and 

Alcestis,  who  reclines  on  a  couch,  fan  in  hand.     Paris  taking 

refuge  at  the  altar  from  his  wrathful  brothers ;  the  palm-branch 

in  his  hand  indicating  the  prize  he  had  just  won  in  the  pubhc 

games.     The  rape  of  Helen,  with  slaves  carrying  her  goods  on 

board  the  ships  of  Paris.     Actaeon,  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs. 

Iphigeneia  on  the  altar,  the  priest  pouring  a  libation  on  her 

head,  musicians  standing    around  to   drown   the   cries   of  the 

victim,  a  slave  bringing  in  the  hind  which  Diana  had  sent  as  a 

substitute.     On  the  lid  of  this  urn  is  no  recumbent  figure,  but  a 

banquet  of  small  figures  in  relief.     There  are  several  dims  with 

scenes  emblematical  of  the  last  journey  of  the  soul,  represented 

as  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  toga,  seated  on  horseback;  a  demon 

is   sometimes  leading  the  animal,  and  a  slave  follows  with  a 

burden.*^ 

On  the  shelves  above  the  urns  are  more  heads  in  terra-cotta, 
interesting  as  specimens  of  Etruscan  portraiture  and  fashions 
of  wearing  the  hair.  One  has  the  lower  part  of  the  face  full  of 
minute  holes,  as  if  for  the  insertion  of  a  beard. 

^  Museo  Q^regoriano,  I.  tav.  95,  1. 

7  For  these  urna  see  Mas.  Qregor,  I.  tav.  93-95. 
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Chamber  of  the  Sarcophagus. 

In  the  middle  of  this  room  is  a  large  sarcophagus  of  nenfrOf 
found  at  Tarquinii  in  1834.  The  effigy  of  the  venerable  Lucumo 
on  the  lid,  reclining  on  his  back,  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand, 
recalls  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages. 

This  sarcophagus  has  reliefs  on  all  four  sides.  One  shows  an 
altar,  with  the  body  of  a  woman  lying  on  it,  which  must  be  that 
of  Clytflemnestra ;  for  the  corpse  of  ^Egisthus  lies  on  the  ground 
hard  by,  with  the  avenging  pair  standing  over  it;  and  a  woman 
sits  moumiug  below  the  altar,  who  may  be  Electra;  while  in 
another  part  of  the  scene  Orestes  is  persecuted  by  Furies, 
brandishing  serpents.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  monument 
is  the  story  of  the  Theban  Brothers ;  here  engaged  in  alterca- 
tion ;  there  driven  by  a  torch-armed  Fury  to  their  destiny,  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  centre  of  the  relief,  where  they  are  dying  by 
each  other's  hands.  Their  father  Qi^dipus  is  here  also ;  led  away 
from  the  sad  scene,  he  encounters  a  Fury  similarly'  armed.  A 
naked  female  figure  seated  on  a  rock  is  probably  Jocasta.  At 
one  end  of  the  monument  is  represented  a  human  sacrifice—* 
woman  being  thrust  on  an  altar,  and  stabbed  by  two  men- 
it  may  be  Clytaemnestra  immolated  to  the  manes  of  Agamemnon. 
At  the  opposite  end  Pyrrhus  is  about  to  slay  the  infant  Astyanax, 
in  the  arms  of  his  tutor,  who  has  vainly  borne  him  to  an  altar  for 
protection ;  or  it  may  be  Telephus  threatening  to  kill  the  young 
Orestes.® 

Ai'ound  the  room  are  arranged  the  following  objects— A 
marble  um,  of  large  size,  in  the  form  of  a  couch,  on  which 
reclines  the  figure  of  a  youth.  The  legs  of  the  couch  w* 
prettily  carved  with  mermaids,  and  the  frieze  above  shows 
Cupids  chasing  geese,  all  in  sharp  relief.  A  half-draped  femal« 
statue  in  nenfro,  A  semicolossal  head  of  Medusa  in  the  same  stone, 

• 

with  snakes  tied  under  the  chin.  A  slab  with  a  bilingual  inscnp- 
tion,  Latin  and  Umbrian,  on  both  sides.-^From  Todi.  Two 
busts  of  great  beauty — one  of  a  youth  with  a  garland  of  flowers, 
in  nenfro;  the  other  of  a  maiden  in  teiTa-cotta.  A  beautiful 
frieze  in  the  same  material,  with  the  heads  of  a  young  man  and 
woman  in  high  relief  and  coloured,  each  flanked  by  a  pair  of 
genii  or  Cupids,  and  surrounded  by  flowers  and  foliage.  This 
charming  architectural  fragment  has  more  of  a  Greek  than 
Etruscan  character,  and  probably  came  from  Magna  Graecia. 

'  For  an  iUustration  see  Mus.  Gregur.  I.  tav.  96. 
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I  the  comers  of  tliis  room  are  some  small  cinerary  urns  of 
3ry,  in  the  form  of  rude  huts  of  skins,  stretched  on  cross- 
3.  They  sfill  contain  burnt  ashes ;  and  were  foimd,  together 
a  number  of  small  pots,  lamps,  rude  attempts  at  the  human 
■e,  jihula,  knives,  and  lanceheads,  in  a  pitkoK,  or  large  jai-  of 
se  brown  earthenware,  such  as  stands  in  this  chamber,  and  is 


esented  in  the  annexed  woodcut.'  These  were  found  many 
i  ago  on  the  Alban  Mount;  and  analogy  marks  them  as  of 
high  antiquity — the  sepulchral  furniture  of  the  eai'liest  races 
aly,  prior,  it  is  probable,  to  the  foundation  of  Home.' 


he  aboTe  wood-cat  shawB  a  KcUon  of 
the  laiife  jan,  coDtaining  oae  of  the 
■DB,  anil  a  larietj  of  veswU  of  the 
matetiai  around  it.  The  nrne,  how- 
are  Dot  alwa>B  aa  found,  but  are 
cmee  (eparate.  Some  are  marked  with 
a  figures  in  relief,  which  have  been 
•ed  to  be  Oacaa  cbaracten,  but  are 
lecorationa. 

hese  reaurkable  unu  were  first  fouDil 
17  at  Montecacco,  near  Marino,  and 
ante  Cresceniio,  uear  the  Lago  di 
lo,  beneath  a  Etratum  of  ptperino,  18 
i  thick.  Ther  \rere  embedded  in  a 
dah  Totcanic  aah,  ajid  rested  on  a 
and  earlier  stratum  of  ptperino.  The 
stratum  being  broken  through  to 


plant  vines,  disclosed  tliese  large  pole  with 
their  contents,  as  repreaeuUd  in  the  above 
vood-cut.  As  the  Ktrusom  s^'pukhial 
monuments  were  ufl«n  imitations  of  temples 
or  bouses,  these,  which  have  a  much  ruder 
structure  as  tiieir  type,  the  Bhe[.herd's  but 
of  skins,  indicate  a  fnr  earlier  origin  ;  a 
Tiew  conlii-med  by  the  very  primitiTe  art 
displayed  by  all  the  objects  found  with 
Ihem.  TheosheB  tliey  contain  nre  probably 
those  af  the  inhabitants  of  Alba  Longa, 
which,  if  v'c  may  believe  tradition,  stood 
on  the  ridge  suiTonnding  tho  bike.  At 
lirst  tliese  liut-ums  were  reganled  aa  of 
anlediluviaU  antiquity,  for  it  was  asserted 
that  no  far  back  as  history  extends,  the 
volcano  had  be^n  extinct,  and  the  cisler 
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Chamder  of  Terra-Cottas. 

In  the  centre  of  this  room  stands  a  beautiful  terra-cotta  statue 
of  Mercury,  with  j^etasus  and  caduceus,  found  at  Tivoli,  and  of 
Boman  art.  There  are  also  three  fragments  of  female  statnes 
in  terra-cotta,  from  Vulci.  Genuinely  Etruscan  also  is  the 
small  figm^e  of  a  youth  lying  on  a  couch.  From  the  gash  in 
his  thigh,  and  the  hound  at  his  bed-side,  he  is  commonly  called 
Adonis  ;  but  it  may  be  merely  the  eflSgy  of  some  young  Etruscan, 
who  met  his  death  in  the  wild-boar  chase.     His  flesh  is  coloured 


filled  with  water,  which,  during  the  siege 
of  Veil,  overflowed,  and  gave  occasion  to 
the  cutting  of  the  celebrated  Emissary,  in 
the  year  35S  of  Rome.  But  on  reference  it 
was  found  that  Livy  (I.  31)  had  recorded 
volcanic  action  in  the  Alban  Mount  in  the 
time  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  it  was  re- 
membered that  whatever  records  of  such 
disturbances  may  have  been  pi-eserved  in 
the  Roman  archives  were  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls,  when  they  burnt  the  City  in  the 
year  365.  It  was  ascertained  also  that 
Livy  mentions  frequent  volcanic  disturb- 
ances in  Latium  at  a  much  later  date — that 
he  records  no  less  than  ten  eruptions  as 
occurring  between  the  years  536  and  585. 
On  viewing  the  question  from  a  geological 
as  well  as  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
it  was  seen  to  be  quite  possible  that  ages 
after  the  burial  of  these  ancient  Albans,  an 
eniption  may  have  occurred,  of  which  no 
record  has  come  down  to  us,  which  may 
have  deposited  a  bed  of  peperino  over  this 
necropolis.  For  peperino  is  composed 
simply  of  volcanic  ashes  and  lapilli,  thrown 
up  with  enormous  quantities  of  hot  water, 
so  as  to  form  a  mud,  which  coats  the  slopes, 
and  when  dry  and  indurated,  constitutes 
the  rock  of  that  name.  After  a  time,  the 
genuineness  of  the  discovery  was  called  in 
question  ;  it  was  asserted  that  these  sepul- 
chral relics,  whose  high  antiquity  was 
generally  admitted,  though  denied  by  some 
who  ascribed  them  to  the  northern  bar- 
barians that  invaded  Italy  in  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era,  by  others  who  saw  in 
them  the  \^ork  of  Swiss  soldiers  in  the  Papal 
service,  must  have  been  placed  beneath  the 
peperinOf  either  for  greater  security,  or  to 
puzzle  the  antiquaries.  In  1866,  there- 
fore, a  party  of  Italian  savants,  compiising 
men  eminent  as  antiquaries  or  geologists — 


Fiorelli,  Bosa,  Pigorini,  Ponzi,  De  B«n 
— ^visited  the  site  for  the  expren  pmpoM 
of  settling  this  question,  and  they  nns&i* 
mously  came  to  the  oondusioa  thai  the 
relics  had  been  deposited  prior  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  volcanic  stratum  under  vhidi 
they  were  discovered.    I>e  Rossi  aftemrds 
continued  r^earches  on  the  spot,  andfooad 
traces  of  an  extensive  necropolis  eorering  & 
large  area,  in  which,  wherever  he  broke 
through    the    superincumbent    cnist  of 
peperino,  he  discovered  similar  remains  it 
the  depth  of  from  1  to  14  metre.    The 
question  then  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
discovery  was  completely  set  at  rest    Ib 
1871,  two  of  these  hut-urns  were  foond 
inclosed  in  small  structures  of  peperiM, 
like  dolmens  or  cromlechs  in  miniatare, 
composed  of  several  upright  slabs  suppoii- 
ing  a  cover  stone — veiy  similar  on  a  soaU 
scale  to  the  sepulchres  of  Satumia,  de- 
scribed at  p.  282,  and  also  to  certain  tombs 
discovered  at  Marzabotto,  near  Bologna.  A 
still  more  startling  discovery  was  made  ol 
several  specimens  of    the    cu   grave^  or 
earliest  coined  money  of  Italy,  either  in- 
closed in  the  mass  of  peperino,  or  found 
beneath  it.     Illustrations  of  these  canw& 
tombs  and  their  contents,  and  of  the  aid 
money  with  a  helmeted  head  on  the  obrers^ 
and  a  female  head  on  the  reverse,  are  giveo 
in  Ann.  Inst.  1871,  tar.  d'agg.  U.   Monun- 
sen  ascribes  the  ces  ^rave  to  the  time  d 
the  Decemvirs,  or  the  year  305  of  Rome; 
others  carry  it  back  to  the  time  of  Serrios 
Tullius,  while  Jlelbig  pronounces  the  ut  of 
the  particular  heads  in  question  to  nsrk 
them  as  later  than  the  age  of  Pheidiss. 
Bull.  Inst.  1871,  p.   38.    For  further  is- 
formation  on  this  interesting  subject)  see 
Bull.  Inst.  1871,  pp.  34-52 ;  Ann.  last. 
1871,  pp.  239-279. 
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red,  his  drapery  purple,   and  that  of  the   couch,  blue.     This 
sepulchral  urn  was  found  at  Toscanella,  in  1884.^ 

There  are  several  small  urns  of  the  same  material,  similar  to 
those  often  described  in  Etruscan  museums,  and  with  the  usual 
subjects  coloured.  The  mutual  slaughter  of  the  Theban 
Brothers.  Cadmus  or  Jason  slaying  the  teeth-sprung  warriors 
with  a  plough.  Scylla,  represented  according  to  the  Greek, 
lather  than  Etruscan,  idea — having  a  double-tail  terminating 
in  dogs'  heads.  Trunks  and  limbs  of  the  human  frame ;  some 
for  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  others  votive  oflferings ; 
WL  baby  swaddled  in  the  modern  Italian  fashion;'^  antefixa  and 


KTRUSCAN   PORTRAIT,    IN   TBRRA-COTTA,    FROM   YULCI. 

^iles;  and  heads,  portraits  of  the  deceased,  showing  abundant 
"Variety  of  feature,  expression,  and  fashion  of  head-dress.  In  the 
^5ase  by  the  window  are  some  little  figures  and  heads,  of  terra- 
^eotta  or  of  stone ;  some  very  quaint.  Certain  of  the  female 
^eads  have  quite  a  modern  air,  and  some  are  very  pretty 
^nd  expressive.  A  specimen  of  such  heads  is  given  in  the 
^bove  woodcut,  the  original  of  which  is  now  in  the  British 
3\Iuseum. 

Of  much  earlier  date  are  two  large  untpfixce  coloured  to  the 
life — one  showing  a  satyr's  head  with  red  flesh,  goat's  ears,  black 
\>eard,  and  hideous  mouth  ;  the  other,  the  head  of  a  njonph  with 


3  Museo  Gregoriano,  L  tay.  93,  1. 
>  The  bodies  of  infants  were  not  burnt 
\ff  the  ancients  before  they  had  cut  their 


teeth. — Hominem  priusquam  genito  dente 
cremari  mos  gentium  non  est.  Plin.  VIL 
15  ;  cf.  Juyen.  Sat.  XV.  139. 
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yellow  ilesh»  red  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  wearing  an  avipyx  on  her 
head,  verj'  like  that  in  the  above  woodcut.  Also  the  fragment  of 
a  sea-horse,  with  scales  painted  red,  and  the  feathers  of  his  wings 
coloured  red,  white,  and  blue  alternately ;  in  a  very  archaic  style. 
There  are  also  some  reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  which  are  not 
Etruscan,  but  of  Augustan  times,  representing  Mithras  slaying 
the  bull,  Amazons  feeding  or  combating  griffons,  Perseus  with 
the  head  of  Medusa  of  gigantic  size,  Herctdes  vanquishiog 
the  Nemeon  lion,  slaying  the  Hydra,  overthrowing  the  Cretan 
bull,  &c. 

First  Vase-Room, 

The  vases  in  this  museum  ai'e  very  choice.  In  truth  they  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Greek  ceramic  art  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  Being,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
produce  of  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  they  do  not  show  that  variety 
of  character  to  be  observed  in  collections  composed  of  vases 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  old  Hellenic  world.  The  student 
of  this  branch  of  antiquities  will  therefore  miss  some  of  the  well- 
known  tyj)es,  with  which  he  has  become  familiar  in  the  British 
Museum,  at  the  Louvre,  at  Berlin,  or  at  Munich.  He  will  find 
very  few  though  very  interesting  specimens  of  tlie  old  Doric,  or 
Corinthian  vases,  as  they  are  called.  But  in  those  of  the  Attic, 
or  Archaic  Greek  style,  and  in  that  which  is  deservedly  desig- 
nated Perfect,  this  collection  is  unrivalled.  There  is  nothing 
inferior ;  every  vase  is  a  subject  for  admiration  and  for  study. 
And  this  is  my  apology  for  presenting  something  like  a  catalogue 
of  them  to  my  readers. 

This  room  contains  twenty-eight  painted  vases — mostly  m- 
2)hor€e,  in  the  Second  or  Archaic  style,  with  black  figures  on  lie 
ground  of  the  clay.* 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  a  pedestal,  stands  a  krater,  or 
mixing-vase,  with  figures,  painted  purple,  red,  black,  and  yellow, 


^  It  may  be  wcU  here  to  repeat  the  namea 
of  the  principal  sorts  of  ancient  vases, 
classifying  them  according  to  the  purposes 
they  serveil : — 

Vases  for  holding  wine,  oil,  or  fruit — 
<imphora,  pdikc,  Pianinos,  lebes. 

Vases  for  Water,  always  with  three 
handles — hydria^  halpis. 

Vases  for  mixing  wine  at  the  banquet — 
irater,  keUbe,  oxybapkon. 

Vases  for  pouring — osnochoe,  olpc,  pro* 


ckoot,  hyathos, 

Yases  for  drinking — hantkarot^  hfO^^* 
JcyliXy  phiala,  akyphaa,  hoVtwHf  hUntt 
rhyUnu 

There  are  many  more  Tarieties,  vbidi 
need  not  be  stated  here.  And  the  ld:ythM, 
tUaboitoi,  and  other  ungnent-Tases,  I  han 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  specify.  Tbe 
forms  of  aU  have  been  shown  in  the  Ap* 
pendix  to  the  Introduction,  to  which  I 
must  refer  the  reader  for  illuBtratios& 
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on  a  very  pale  ground,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  Greek 
art ;  indeed  this  is  one  of  the  finest  vases  ever  rescued  from  the 
tombs  of  Etniria.  It  displays  Mercury  presenting  the  infant 
Bacchus  to  Silenus,  whose  half-brutal  character  is  marked  by 
hairy  tufts  on  his  naked  body.  Two  nymphs,  the  nurses  of  the 
lively  little  god,  complete  the  group.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase, 
is  a  Muse,  sitting  between  two  of  her  sisters,  and  striking  a  lyre.^ 
— From  Vulci. 

The  vases  on  the  shelves  around  this  room  are  mostly  amphora, 
v^ith  black  figures.  Beginning  from  the  left  as  you  enter,  you 
"will  find  the  following,  though  their  arrangement  may  be  found  to 
-s^aiy  from  time  to  time. 

Warriors  fitting  on  their  greaves  in  preparation  for  the  combat  ; 
IPallas  stands  by,  watching  them.  Her  shield  bears  a  woman's 
leg  kneeling  as  its  device. 

Pallas,  Dionysos,  and  Apollo.  Here  the  goddess  has  a  stag's 
liead  on  her  shield. 

Europa  sitting  on  the  bull.  On  the  reverse,  Heracles  between 
JPallas  and  Dionysos. 

Heracles  overthrowing  the  Cretan  bull,  by  ropes  fastened  to  his 
Iiind  legs.     Reverse — Combat  between  Achilles  and  "  Episos." 

Pallas  and  Ares  in  a  quadriga^  vanquishing  the  Titans — a  spirited 
^cene.     Above  the  chariot  is  inscribed  "  Nikostratos  kalos." 

Dionysos  in  a  car,  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  ears  of  com  in  the 
either,  between  two  nymphs. 

Heracles  overcoming  the  centaur  Nessus ;  reverse — Combat  ot 
dentaurs  and  Lapithse* 

The  other  vases  of  this  style  not  specified  bear  either  Bacchic 
Subjects,  or  the  deeds  of  Hercules. 

In  a  comer  is  a  large  kelebey  in  the  First  or  earliest  style, 
i^howing  a  combat,  w^ith  a  band  of  animals  below. 

One  small  krater  in  the  corner  by  the  window  is  remarkable 

^or  a  humorous  scene,  where  Jupiter  is  paying  court  to  Alcmena, 

Mrho  regards  him  tenderly  from  a  window.     The  god,  disguised, 

it  would  seem,  in  a  double  sense,  bears  a  brotherly  resemblance 

"to   "honest  Jack  FalstaflF,"  or  might  pass  for  an  antique  version 

of  Punch ;  he  brings  a  ladder  to  ascend  to  his  fair  one  ;  and 

Mercury,  the  patron  of  amorous,  as  of  other  thefts,  is  present  to 

assist  his  father. — From  Magna  Graecia. 

In  the  case  by  the  window  are  sundry  Iamps»  chiefly  Boman  ; 
one  is  of  glass. 

*  Mob.  Gregor.  11.  tar.  26. 
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Second  Vase-Room. 

This  room  contains  thirty-nine  vases.  In  the  centre  are  five 
on  pedestals.  The  most  singular  is  one  of  the  rare  form  called 
lebes — a  large  globe-shaped  bowl  on  a  tall  stand,  like  an  enor- 
mous cup  and  ball.  Its  paintings  are  most  archaic  in  subject 
and  design — spliinxes,  harpies,  and  other  chimseras,  with  wild 
beasts,  principally  lions  and  boars,  glaring  angrily  at  each  other, 
as  they  are  commonly  represented  on  the  earliest  Greek  vases; 
and  as  Hesiod  describes  them  on  the  shield  of  Hercules^ — 

'£y  Si  trv&v  dy4\ai  x^o^m**'  firor,  ^  \96trrmw, 
*£r  a^^as  ^tpKOfuwrnw,  moTf6irrttv  $'U/jJwpf¥  re. 

The  bowl  of  the  vase  has  four  bands  of  figures,  but  the  upper 
one  represents  a  boar-hunt,  and  a  spuited  combat  of  Greeks 
and  Trojans  over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  Earliest  style. — From 
Cervetri.'' 

Another  vase  in  the  centre  is  a  kalpis,  with  Apollo,  lyre  in 
hand,  standing  by  a  chair  in  the  midst  of  six  Muses.  Third  or 
Perfect  style. — ^\^ulci.® 

The  third  is  a  very  remarkable  vase — a  large  amphora,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Second,  or  Archaic  style,  in 
which  hardness  and  severity  of  design  are  combined  with  a  most 
careful  and  conscientious  execution  of  details.  It  represents, 
on  one  side,  the  curious  subject  of  Achilles  ("  Achileos  ")  and 
Ajax  (*'  AiANTOs  ")®  playing  at  dice,  or  astragali.  Achilles  cries 
**  Four  !  "  and  Ajax,  **  Three  !  " — ^the  said  words  in  choice  Attic 
issuing  from  their  mouths,  just  as  would  be  represented  in  a 
modem  caricature.  From  the  dice  not  being  shown,  and  from 
the  hands  being  held  out  with  the  fingers  extended,  they  might 


'  Scut.  Here  168.  The  notion  of  en- 
counters between  these  animals  was  pre- 
Talent  in  very  ancient  times,  as  such  sub- 
jects are  frequently  introduced  on  the  most 
archaic  vases,  and  on  other  primitive  works 
of  Greek  art  Nor  is  it  yet  obsolete,  as  we 
learn  from  the  curious  story  of  a  combat 
lietween  a  lioness  and  a  boar,  told  by  Sir 
John  Brummond  Hay  in  his  most  enter- 
taining work  on  "Western  Barbary,"  to 
which  the  scenes  on  these  vases  might  serve 
as  illustrations. 

«  'God  is  great !'  said  the  lioness  ;— 
'  0  God  !  all-merciful  Creator !  What  an 
immense  boar !    What  an  infidel !    What 


a  Christian  of  a  pig  ! ' 

**  *  May  God  bum  your  great-great-gnnd- 
mother  ! '  said  the  boar. 

*'0n  hearing  the  creature  cone  Imt 
parent,  the  lioness  stopped,  and,  lashing 
her  tail,  roared  with  a  voice  that  the  vlioi^ 
wood  re-echoed,  and  she  said,  '  There  is  no 
conqueror  but  God  ! '" 

7  Mus.  Gregor.  IL  tav.  90.  See  the 
form  of  the  M>€»^  Nol  12  in  the  Chapteroa 
Vases. 

"  Mus.  Gregor.  IL  tav.  15,  2. 

'  Wliere  the  names  are  given  in  ca^td 
letters,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  so  th^ 
are  written  in  Greek  charactem  on  the  vu& 
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be  supposed  to  be  playing  at  the  old  game  of  dimicatio  digitorum, 
known  to  both  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  handed  down  to  modem 
times,  as  every  one  who  has  been  in  Italy  knows  to  the  cost  of 
his  peace — the  eternal  shouting  of  la  morra  assailing  him  in 
every  street.  But  as  their  fingers  touch  the  table  between  them, 
it  is  more  probable  the  artist  intended  to  represent  them  pla3dng 
at  dice.  Each  has  his  shield  resting  behind  him,  and  Ajax  his 
helmet  also.  Achilles  wears  his.  Both  heroes  wear  mantles 
over  then*  shoulders.  In  the  elaborate  richness  of  these  mantles 
and  of  the  armour,  and  the  exquisite  neatness  of  the  execution, 
this  vase  has  not  its  rival  in  the  collection.^  The  potter's  name, 
"  EcHSEKiAs,"  is  recorded,  as  well  as  that  of  the  joerson  to  whom 
it  was  presented — "the  brave  Onetorides."  On  the  reverse  of 
the  vase  is  a  family  scene  of  "the  great  Twin-brethren"  — 
"  Kastor"  with  his  horse,  "Poludeukes"  playing  with  his  dog, 
"  Tyndareos  *'  and  "  Leda  "  in  quaintly  figured  drapery,  stand- 
ing by.  A  boy  is  canning  a  seat  on  his  head,  and  either  he  or 
the  horse  is  called  "  Kularos."  This  beautiful  relic  of  antiquity 
was  found  at  Vulci  in  1834.* 

The  fourth  vase  on  a  pedestal  is  an  amphora^  representing  the 
body  of  Achilles  borne  to  Peleus  and  Thetis,  followed  by  his 
companions  in  arms,  one  of  whom  bears  the  Trinacrian  device 
on  his  shield.  On  the  reverse  is  Bacchus  driving  a  quadriga^ 
attended  by  a  Satyr  and  Maenads.     Second  style. — Cervetri.^ 

The  fifth  vase  is  a  kalpis,  and  has  for  its  subject  the  Death  of 
Hector.  The  hero  "  of  the  quick-glancing  helmet  '*  is  sinking 
in  death,  and  relaxing  his  hold  on  his  arms.  His  beardless 
victor  stands  over  him  with  drawn  sword.  Minerva  supports  her 
favourite  hero ;  and  Apollo — or,  it  may  be,  Venus — stands,  bow 
in  hand,  behind  the  fallen  Trojan,  and  points  an  arrow  at  the 
Greek,  as  if  to  predict  the  fate  in  store  for  him.  A  beautiful 
vase  in  the  Third  stj^e. — From  Vulci.* 

On  the  shelf  to  the  left  of  the  door  are  amphorce  in  the  Second 
style,  among  which  the  following  are  most  worthy  of  notice : — 

Heracles  and  Apollo  contending  for  the  tripod  at  Delphi. 

Heracles  and  the  Nemean  lion. 

1  This  subject  is  not  uncommon.     In-  See  Annal.  Inst.  1866,  tav.  d'agg.  U.  V. 
stances  of  it,  but  of  inferior  design  and  '  Illustrated  in   Mon.    Ined.    Inst.    II. 

execution,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  tav.  22.     Mas.  Grcgor.  II.  tar.  53.    Ann. 

at  Naples,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  Inst  1835,  p.  228.— Fanofka. 
other  large  collections  of  ancient  vases.  '  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  60,  2. 

The  ancient  game,  now  called  rnorro,  is  ^  Mus.  Gregor.  IL  tav.  12,  2. 

occaaionally  represented  on  Greek  vases. 
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Heracles  and  the  sea-god  Nereus. 
Heracles  rescuing  Deianeira  from  the  Centaur  Nessus. 
Heracles  and  the  Amazon  Penthesileia. 
Combat  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  over  the  bod^'  of  Patroclus. 
A   remarkable   vase,    an    amphora    of    that    sort   contractin 
towards  the  neck,  which  is  commonly  called  a  pelike,  shows  two 
men  sitting  under   an   olive-tree,  each   with  an  amphora  at  hi 
feet,  and  one  who  is   measuring  the   oil  exclaims,  "  O  fathe 
Jove !  wotdd  that  I  were  rich ! "      On  the  reverse  of  the  vase 
is  the  same   pair,  but   at   a   subsequent  period,  for  the  prayer 
has  been  heard,  and  the  oil-dealer  cries — "  Verily,  yea,  verily,  it 
hath  been  filled  to  overflowing."     Second  style. — Ceere.^ 

The  shelf  opposite  the  window  contains  hydria,  or  water-jars, 
mostly  in  the  same  archaic  style. 

In  the  comer  is  a  race  of  women,  a  veiy  curious  scene. 
Zeus,  Pallas,  and  Heracles  in  a  quadriga,  contending  with  the 
Giants;  a  scene  full  of  spirit.     On  the  shoulder  of  the  vase, 
Pallas  is  twice  represented  on  foot  engaged  in  a  similar  combat. 

Pallas  in  a  quadriga,  attended  by  Hermes  and  Heracles.  On 
the  shoulder,  Theseus  is  vanquishing  the  Minotaur. 

A  quadiiga  foreshortened ;  a  not  unique  subject  in  early  Greek 
art,  as  the  well-loiown  metope  from  Selinus  will  testify. 

Krater,  Triptolemus  on  his  car  drawn  by  serpents.  From 
Magna  Graecia. 

A  hydria  of  superior  size,  and  extreme  beauty,  in  the  Third  or 
Perfect  style,  representing  Apollo  seated  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
which  is  speeding  its  w^inged  course  over  the  waves.  Dolphins 
and  other  fish  are  gambolling  in  the  water,  attracted  to  the 
surface  by  the  music  of  the  god's  lyi*e.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  best  preserved  vases  yet  discovered  at  Vulci.^ 

Hydria.  Nymphs  at  a  Doric  fountain;  some  going,  others 
returning.  Their  pots,  true  hydria  in  form,  just  like  the  vase 
itself,  are  laid  on  their  heads  in  different  positions,  according 
as  they  are  full  or  empty;  as  may  be  observed  among  the 
peasant-girls  of  Italy  at  the  present  day.     In  an  upper  band  is  ^^ 

a  spirited  combat,  thought  to  represent  jEneas  assisting  Hector  *xcx3 

against  Ajax.     In  a  lower  band,  boys  on  horseback  are  hunting  S  ^S 

stags.     Second  style. — ^\'^ulci.^ 
A  warrior  mounting  his  quadriga. 

*  Mon.  Incd.  Inst.  II.  tar.  44  b;  Mus.       tar.  94.  Mou.  Ined.  Inst.  I.  tar.  46.^KBa 
Gregor.  II.  tar.  61,  1.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  15,  1. 

•Micali,  Ant.   Pop.  lUl.  III.  p.  147,  '  Mas.  Gregor.  IL  tar.  9,  2. 
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Heracles  in  a  quadriga  attended  by  Pallas  and  Dionjsos.  On 
the  shoulder,  the  demi-god  overcoming  the  Nemean  lion. 

On  the  shelf  at  right  angles  are  the  following: — 

Kalpis.  Heracles  contending  with  the  Nemean  lion.  Pallas 
^seated  looking  calmly  on.     Third  style. 

Hydria,    Peleus  seizing  Thetis  at  a  fountain.     Second  style. 

Two  Panathenaic  amphora,  each  showing  Pallas  brandishing 
her  spear  in  the  attitude  of  attack,  between  two  Doric  columns, 
•crowned  with  cocks.  The  reverse  of  one  shows  a  biga  at  full 
gallop ;  of  the  other,  a  foot-race.  The  usual  inscription  is  want- 
ing in  each. 

Kalpis.     Theseus,  having  pierced  the  wild  sow  of  Crommyon 
-with  his  spear,  and  wounded  her  with  a  stone,  has  brought  her  to 
bay,  and   awaits   her  attack,  sword   in   hand,  with  his  chlamys 
-wrapt  round  his  left  arm;  nearl}'^  as  the  Spanish  matador  en- 
counters the  bull  in  the  arena.     Third  st^'le. — ^Vulci.® 

Kalpis.  Nymphs  at  a  fountain,  filling  their  jai*s,  assisted  by  a 
^nan  who  brings  up  an  amphora  to  be  filled.     Second  style. 

Stamnos,     On  the  body  of  this  vase  is  a  band  of  figures  repre- 
senting tlie   palasstric    games — wrestling,  boxing,  and   chariot- 
racing.     In  an  upper  band  is  a  banquet  of  four  couples  of  both 
-sexes,  YQTy  like  the  feasting-scenes  in  the  tombs  of  Tai'quinii, 
but  in  a  more  arohaic  style.     Second  style. — ^Vulci. 

On  the  shelf  by  the  window  are  two  most  archaic  vases.  One 
is  a  hydria  of  singular  form.  The  subject  is  the  Boar  of  Caly- 
don  at  bay,  attacked  by  dogs,  and  by  hunters  armed  with  spears, 
•all  of  whom  have  their  names  attached.  The  other  is  an 
<£nocho'e,  and  represents  Ajax,  "Aivas/*  fighting  with  ^neas, 
•who  is  assisted  by  Hector.  The  figures  are  painted  in  black,  red 
and  white  on  the  pale  yellow  ground  of  the  clay.  The  veiy 
peculiar  design,  and  the  primitive  palseography,  mark  these  vases 
to  be  of  that  rare  Doric  class,  probably  from  Corinth,  which  are 
-seldom  found  on  any  other  Etruscan  site  than  Cervetri,® 

In  the  cases  by  the  window  are  sundry  articles  in  pottery, 
among  which  notice  a  small  canoe,  a  rhytoti  in  the  form  of  a 
man's  leg;  two  alabastl  in  the  shape  of  eagles'  heads,  from 
Cervetri;  small  heads  of  terra-cotta,  with  moulds  for  casting 
them;  and  two  very  small  bowls  or  saucers,  each  with  a  Cupid 
.painted  in  the  middle,  and  one  inscribed  *'  keri  pocolom,"  the 
«ther  "  LAVERNA  PocoLOM,"  in  veiy  archaic  Latin  characters. 

*  Mns.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  12,  1.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  17,  2 ;  Ann.  Inst.  1836, 

*  Hon.  Ined.  Inst  II.  tar.  88  A  ;  Mus.       pp.  <j06— 310,  Abeken. 
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Quadrant,  or  Third  Vase-Eoom. 

This  is  a  long  hall  or  gallery,  with  the  Tases  arranged  on 
shelves  along  the  inner  wall.  I  shall  specify  the  most  remark- 
able, but  as  their  collocation  is  subject  to  alterations,  they  mav 
not  be  found  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  mentioned. 

Amphora.  Pallas  and  Heracles  contending  with  the  Giants^ 
represented  as  men  in  armour,  not  of  larger  size  than  their 
opponents.  A  two-headed  Cerberus  follows  the  mortal  warriors* 
— Vulci. 

Amphora.  Aurora  mourning  over  her  son  Memnon,  who  lies 
dead  in  a  myrtle-grove.  His  armour  is  Mng  on  the  ground,  or 
is  suspended  from  the  trees.  A  dove  in  the  branches  above  is 
supposed  to  represent  his  soul,  or  it  may  be  one  of  the  hero's 
companions,  changed,  as  the  legend  states,  into  birds.  Obsene 
the  expression  of  the  weeping  mother.  On  the  reverse  of  this 
scene  is  Briseis  led  away  from  Achilles. — ^Vulci.^ 

Hydria.  The  combat  of  Heracles  with  Cycnus.  Paflas 
assists  her  hero,  and  Ares  his  son.  Below  is  a  band  of  lions 
and  boars. — Vulci. 

Hydria.  A  fountain  with  a  Doric  portico,  having  snakes  and 
birds  painted  on  the  architrave.  The  water  gushes  from  the 
mouths  of  lions  and  asses,  and  flows  in  waving  curves  into  the 
pitchers !  On  the  shoulder  of  tlie  vase,  Heracles  is  overcoming 
the  Nemean  lion;  Pallas  and  lolaus  stand  by  with  a  chariot— 
Vulci.^ 

Hydria.  Pallas  mounting  her  quadriga,  attended  by  Hermes 
and  Heracles.  On  the  shoulder  of  the  vase  Theseus  is  slaying 
the  Minotam*;  youths  and  maidens  stand  around,  the  tribute 
sent  from  Athens  to  Crete,  and  rescued  by  the  hero's  exploit.— 
Vulci. 

Hydria.  Two  men  on  horseback,  who  might  represent  the 
Dioscuri  were  it  not  for  the  inscriptions  above  them.  On  the 
shoulder  of  the  vase  are  contests  of  racers  and  pugilists.— 
Cervetri. 

Hydria.  Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur;  j^ouths  and  maidens, 
with  branches  in  their  hands,  stand  by.  In  an  upper  band  is 
Bacchus  holding  a  keras  or  wine-horn,  in  the  midst  of  Satyrs 
and  Maenads,  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  double-pipes  and 
castanets. — ^Vulci. 

Amphora.     Heracles  overcoming  the  Nemean  lion. 

1  Mils.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  49,  2.  ^  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  Ut.  10,  2. 
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Amphora.  A  quadriga,  with  Pallas  and  Heracles  behind  it. 
Reverse. — A  Bacchic  dance. 

All  the  foregoing  are  in  the  Second,  or  Archaic  Greek  style. 
Beyond  the  recess,  which  is  occupied  by  a  large  krater  from 
Magna  Graecia,  are  the  following: — 

Aviphora,  Achilles  and  Memnon,  contending  over  the  bod}^  of 
Antilochus.  On  the  reverse,  Heracles  in  a  quadriga  accom- 
panied by  Pallas.     A  beautiful  vase  in  the  Second  style. — ^Vulci. 

Kalpis.  "Thamyris"  with  lyre  in  hand,  contending  with  the 
Muses.     A  very  beautiful  vase  in  the  Third  style. — Vulci.* 

Kalpis.  "Poseidon"  seizing  "Aithra,"  as  she  is  plucking 
flowers.     Third  Style.— Vulci.* 

Hydria,     A   man  painting  or   inscribing   a  stele  or   funeral 
monument;  another  passes  him   in  a  chariot.     Third  style. — 
Vatican  Library.^ 

Amphora,  with  twisted  handles.  The  single  figure  of  a  warrior. 
In  the  Third  style. — Nola. 

Amphora.  A  woman  carrying  a  shield  bearing  the  device  of  an 
eagle  with  a  snake  in  its  beak.     Third  style. 

Ampliora.  Demeter  with  a  torch  in  each  hand,  seeking  her 
daughter  Persephone.     Third  style. 

Amphora,  Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur  at  a  Doric  column. 
Third  style. 

Kalpis.  Boreas,  with  wings  and  talaria,  seizing  the  nymph 
Oreithyia  at  an  altar.     Third  style. 

Kalpis,  A  woman  in  a  quadriga,  followed  by  another  on  foot 
with  a  lyre,  and  preceded  by  a  third  with  a  torch  in  each  hand. 
Third  style. 

Amphora,  in  the  recess,  from  Magna  Grsecia. 

Two  Panathenaic  amphora,  with  the  figure  of  Athene  Proma- 
chos,  brandishing  her  lance  between  two  Doric  columns  sur- 
mounted by  cocks,  and  with  the  usual  legend  "TONA0ENE0EN- 
A0AON*' — ''of  the  prizes  from  Athens."  In  one  case  the 
goddess  has  a  gorgoneion  on  her  shield  ;  in  the  other  her 
favourite  owl.  The  former  vase  is  pseudo-archaic,  as  the 
archaicisms  it  displays  are  not  proper  to  the  date  of  its  ma- 
nufacture, but  are  conventionalities  retained  from  an  earlier 
period.  The  reverse  as  usual  shows  scenes  from  the  public 
games. — Vulci.® 

Amphora.     Heracles,  shaking  hands  with  the  grey-eyed  goddess, 

»  Mu8.  Oregor.  11.  tar.  13,  2.  •  Mua.  Qregor.  II.  tar.  16,  1. 

4  Muii.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  14,  1.  *  Mua.  Grxegor.  IL  tar.  42,  43. 
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his  patroness,  salutes  her  with  "  XAIPE/*  lolaus  stands  b — 
bearing  the  hero's  arms.  On  the  reverse  a  citharista  is  playicrr: 
between  two  athletes,  very  like  the  figures  in  the  painted  tom^^ 
of  Cometo.     A  very  beautiful  vase  in  the  Third  style. — ^\^ulci.'' 

Amphora.  A  youth  with  the  discus.  On  the  reverse  is  ^ 
padotrihes.  A  very  beautiful  vase  with  brilliant  lustre.  Thirrf 
style. — ^Vulci.^ 

Amphora,     Dionysus  revelling  with  Satyrs  under  the  vines. 

Amphora.  Heracles  and  Apollo  contending  for  the  tripod. 
Minerva  endeavours  to  part  them.  On  the  reverse  are  dances 
to  the  music  of  the  lyre  and  double-pipes.  Third  style.— 
Cervetri.' 

Amphora.  Apollo,  with  his  lyre  in  hand,  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  blow  which  Cassandra  aims  at  him  with  an  axe.  A  beautiful 
vase  in  the  Third  style. — Vulci.^ 

Amphora.  Apollo  crowned  with  latu'el,  playing  his  lyre,  and 
rapt  in  song.     A  beautiful  vase,  in  the  Third  style,  from  Vulci.^ 

Amphora. — Hecuba, — "Ekabe  ** — presents  a  goblet  to  her  son, 
*'the  brave  Hector  *'—K A A02  EKTXiP— and  regards  Limwith 
such  intense  interest,  that  she  spills  the  wine  as  she  pours  it  out 
to  him.  The  hoary-headed  "  Phiamos  "  also  stands  by,  leaning 
on  his  staff,  looking  mournfully'  on,  as  if  presaging  the  fate  of  his 
son.     Third  style. — Vulci.^ 

The  large  amjyhora  in  the  recess  is  from  Magna  Grsecia,  and 
represents  a  lady,  probably  Helen,  sitting  at  her  toilet  in  the 
midst  of  her  maids,  admiring  her  naked  charms  iii  a  mirror. 
Paris  peeps  at  her  through  a  window. 

Amphora  with  twisted  handles.  A  poet  with  lyre  and  plectrum 
in  hand,  at  a  Doric  column.  Two  Victories  on  the  wing  bring 
him  wine  in  vases.     Third  style. 

Amphora.  Poseidon,  with  his  trident,  and  bearing  a  rock  on 
which  are  painted  sundry  reptiles  and  fishes,  is  overthrowing  » 
wanior,  supposed  to  be  Polj'botes.     Third  style. — ^\''ulci.* 

Amphora.  A  warrior,  returning  from  the  fight,  receives  a 
cup  of  wine  from  a  nymph  at  a  Doric  column.  Third  style.— 
Vulci. 

Amphora.     Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur. 

Amphora.     Pallas  armed,  stands  with  her  helmet  in  her  hand, 


7  Mu8.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  54,  2. 
"  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tay.  58,  1. 
'  Mu8.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  54,  1. 
>  MuB.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  60,  1. 


*  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  taT.  59, 2. 
'  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  Ut.  60,  2. 

*  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tay.  66,  L 
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on  one  side  of  the  vase  ;  Hermes  on  the  otlier.     Vase  in  the 
Third  st^'le,  having  a  brilliant  lustre. 

Amphora,  Achilles,  bare-headed,  but  armed  with  cuirass, 
and  spear,  stands  on  one  side  of  the  vase  ;  on  the  other  a  nymph 
is  filling  a  goblet  with  wine,  to  refresh  the  hero,  after  his  labour 
in  the  fight.     A  beautiful  vase  in  the  best  style,  from  Vulci.^ 

Stamnos.  Zeus  reclining  on  his  couch,  cup  in  hand ;  Nike, 
or  it  may  be  Hebe,  bringing  him  wine.     Third  style. 

Hydiia.  Two  youths  with  spears  sitting  on  rocks ;  others 
bring  them  weapons  and  armour.     Third  style. 

Kalpis,  A  boy  with  his  hoop  in  one  hand,  and  a  cock  in  the 
other,  which  he  seems  to  have  stolen  from  a  hen-roost.  An  old 
man,  supposed  to  be  his  tutor,  or  padotribes,  is  calling  him  to 
account  for  his  misdeeds.  Third  style.  It  is  not  known  where 
this  beautiful  vase  was  found,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Vatican 
Library  long  prior  to  the  formation  of  this  Museum.® 

Amphora,  Two  warriors  in  a  quadriga  going  to  battle.  Two 
women,  with  small  children  on  their  arms,  stand  by  the  car — a 
scene  generally  interpreted  as  the  parting  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphyle.  On  the  reverse,  are  represented  the  gods  of  Olympus. 
Zeus  seated  on  his  throne,  about  to  give  birth  to  Pallas- Athene. 
Hera  and  Ares  stand  before  him ;  Poseidon  and  Hermes  behind. 
The  owl  is  perched  on  the  god's  sceptre,  as  if  awaiting  the  advent 
of  his  mistress.     Second  style. — Cervetri. 

Stamnos.  A  Maenad  with  a  lyre,  and  another  with  thyrsus  in 
hand,  and  dishevelled  locks. 

Stamnos.  The  gods  in  council.  Hera  seated  on  her  "goldfen 
throne ; "  Zeus  standing  before  her,  bolt  in  hand ;  Pallas, 
Hermes,  and  Poseidon,  with  their  respective  attributes ;  and 
another  pair,  probably  Hephsestos  and  Aphrodite.  Third  style.— 
Vulci.7 

Stamnos.  Hippolyta  on  horseback  and  in  close  mail,  contend- 
ing with  Theseus,  aided  by  Pemthous,  on  foot.  Third  style.— 
Vulci.» 

Stamnos*  "Zeus"  seizing  "Aigina,**  in  the  midst  of  her 
sisters;  who,  on  the  other  side  of  the  vase,  are  seen  informing 
their  father  "Asopos,"  of  his  daughter's  abduction.  Third  style. 
— Vulci.» 

*  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  68,  3.  master's  rod.    Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  14,  2. 

•  Some  see  in  this  scene  Jupiter  and  ^  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  21,  1. 
Ganymede,  and  certainly  the  old  man's  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  20,  2. 
wand  is  more  like  a  sceptre  than  a  school-  '  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  20,  ]. 
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Amphora.  Heracles,  carrying  the  boar  of  ErjTnanthus  on  his 
shoulder,  is  bringing  him  to  Eurystheus,  who,  terrified  at  the 
Luge  monster,  tries  to  hide  himself  in  a  well.  Second  style.— 
Vulci.^  Humour  seems  hardly  consistent  with  so  much  severity 
of  style. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  long  gallery,  between  the  windows, 
are  several  vases,  which,  on  your  return  to  the  entiunce  door,  you 
reach  in  the  following  order : — 

Kalpis,     Apollo  with  the  Muses.     Third  style. 

Pelike,  A  wamor  receiving  a  goblet  from  a  Victor}',  who 
carries  a  caduceus.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
beautiful  vase  is  that  it  was  broken  of  old,  and  riveted  together 
with  brass  wire,  just  as  it  is  now  seen,  before  it  was  placed  in  the 
tomb.     Third  style. — ^Vulci.* 

Kalpis.     Combat  between  Achilles  and  Hector.     Third  style. 

Stavinos.  Troilus,  riding  two  horses,  has  been  surprised  at 
a  fountain  by  Achilles,  and  gallops  off,  follow^ed  by  his  swift- 
footed  foe.  A  maiden  alarmed  is  dropping  her  pitcher.  Third 
style. — Vulci.^ 

Pelike.  Artemis  oflfering  a  goblet  to  her  brother  Apollo. 
Third  style.  This  vase  is  remarkable  as  having  been  found 
near  Norcia,  in  Sabina,  on  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Apennines. 

Staninoa.  Zeus  on  his  throne,  with  Nike  flying  behind  hiWi 
while  Apollo  stands  before  him,  playing  the  lyre.     Third  style. 

Amphora.  Aphrodite,  driving  a  quadriga^  followed  by  a  dove. 
Second  style. 

Amphora.  Heracles,  attended  by  Pallas,  at  the  gate'  of  Orcus, 
which  is  guarded  by  a  double-headed  Cerberus.  The  king  of 
the  shades  is  there  to  receive  them,  and  Persephone  sits  hard 
by,  under  a  Doric  portico.  The  inscription  ofi'ers  a  specimen 
of  the  unknown  tongue,  occasionally  found  on  these  vases.* 

Stamnos.  Heracles  pursuing  a  nymph.  Third  style.  This 
vase  has  also  been  restored,  and  in  a  singular  manner;  for  a  piece 
of  the  female  figure  having  been  broken  away  has  been  supplied 
with  a  fragment  of  a  banqueting-scene,  in  a  totall}*  different  styk; 
showing  that  the  restoration  was  made  for  the  sake  of  utihty 
rather  than  of  beauty. 

Stamnos,  The  winged  "Heos"  driving  her  four-horse  chariot. 
Third  style.— Vulci.5 


^  Mu8.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  51,  2. 
2  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  63,  2. 
*  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  22,  1. 


*  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  52,  2. 
«  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  IS,  1 


k 
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Stumnos.  Combat  of  Greeks  and  Amazons.  Third  style, — 
Vulci. 

Kelebe.  The  same  subject,  treated  in  a  spirited  manner. 
The  heroine  on  horseback  is  spearing  her  unarmoured  foe,  and 
brings  him  to  his  knee.  She  wears  a  Phrygian  cap  with  long 
lappets,  and  her  close-fitting  dress  is  ornamented  with  bands  of 
chevrons,  as  in  the  celebrated  vase  in  the  Arezzo  Museum. 
Third  style. — ^Vatican  Library. 

Kelebe.  A  Satyr  treading  grapes  in  a  wine-press.  Dionysus 
with  a  thyrsus,  another  Satyr,  and  two  Maenads  are  looking  on. 
Third  style. — ^\^ulci.  This  vase  was  broken  in  the  foot,  and 
restored  by  the  ancients.^ 

There  are  other  vases  in 
these  three  rooms,  whose 
position  I  cannot  remem- 
ber, and  many  of  those  al- 
ready described  bear  other 
subjects  on  the  reverse. 
Many  of  these  subjects  are 
Bacchic.  The  bearded  god, 
standing  with  wine -horn, 
kyathus,  or  kantharus,  and 
a  vine  branch  in  his  hand, 
is  surrounded  by  Satyrs 
and  MsBnads.  These  are 
generally  amphora,  with 
black  figures,  in  the  Second 
style,  and  from  Vulci. 

The  labours  and  deeds 
of  Hercules  are  often  re- 
presented, particularly  his  struggle  with  the  Nemean  lion.  He 
is  also  seen  carrying  the  Erymanthian  boar  on  his  shoulders — 
overcoming  the  Centaurs — slaying  Cacus — destroying  the  Hydra 
— vanquishing  the  Amazons — wrestling  with  Nereus — striking 
down  the  triple-bodied  Geryon — fetching  Cerberus  from  hell — 
•contending  with  Apollo  for  the  tripod — combating  the  giants — 
driving  his  chariot  with  his  patron,  the  grey-eyed  goddess — 
plaj^ing  the  lyre,  between  Bacchus  and  Minerva — rescuing 
Deianeira  from  the  centaur  Nessus. 

Other  favourite  subjects  on  these  vases  are  the  deeds  of 
Theseus,  who  is  represented  contending  with  the  Amazons,  the 

•  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  UV  24,  1 


KTATHUS. 
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Minotaur,  the  Centaurs — slaying  the  wild  sow  of  Crommyon,  or 
securing  the  bull  of  Marathon;  and  scenes  from  the  Trojan 
War,  especially  the  deeds  of  Achilles,  Hector,  and  Ulysses. 

Pala?stric  exercises  and  games  are  also  often  represented — 
wrestling — ^boxing — ^racing.  Hunting  the  hare  on  horseback, 
and  in  ai'mour,  is  very  peculiar.  Youths  with  strigils  at  the 
hath,  or  preparing  for  the  palastra.  Warriors  aiming,  or  engaged 
in  combat* 

Among  the  vases  which  demand  particular  notice  is  a  kelebe,  in 
very  archaic  style,  representing  a  nuptial  procession  ;  the  wedded 
pair  drawn  in  a  qiuuiriga ;  from  Cervetri.  An  ampkoray  in  the 
Second  style,  from  the  same  site,  with  the  combat  of  Hector, 
assisted  by  jEneas,  against  Ajax ;  on  the  neck  is  a  goddess- 
between  two  lions. 

Fourth  Vase-Room. 

This  chamber  contains  chiefly  kylikcB^  or  drinking  bowls,. 
which  are  more  rare  than  the  upright  vases,  and  not  inferior  in 
beauty ;  indeed  some  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  Greek 
ceramographic  art  are  on  vessels  of  this  form.  Most  of  them 
are  figured  within  as  well  as  outside  the  bowl,  and  without 
minute  examination,  wliich  can  only  be  effected  by  handling,  it  is 
in  many  instances  impossible  to  ascertain  the  subjects  of  the 
paintings,  or  to  determine  more  than  the  style  of  art.  I  shall 
notice  those  only  with  the  most  striking  subjects,  most  of  which 
are  from  Vulci. 

(Edipus  solving  the  riddles  of  the  Sphinx.  The  same  in 
caricature — the  Theban  prince  having  a  monstrous  head,  and  a 
little  crutch,  like  a  hammer,  in  his  hand ;  the  **  man-devouring, 
monster  "  being  reduced  to  the  figure  of  a  dog,  or  fox, — for  it  is 
hard  to  deteimine  which.^  Jason  vomited  by  the  dragon  at  the 
feet  of  Pallas,  who  stands  by,  owl  in  hand,  watching  for  his 
advent.  The  golden  fleece  hangs  on  a  tree  behind.^  The  Bape 
of  Proserpine ;  the  King  of  Shades  beai*ing  her  to  his  realms 
below :  her  ornaments  are  in  relief^ — a  rare  feature  in  vases  of 
tins  description  found  in  Etruria,  though  not  uncommon  on  those 
from  Magna  Grsecia.'  Pelias  being  led  to  the  caldron,  where  the 
treacherous   Medea    stands   ready  to   sacrifice   him.^     Theseus. 

^  These  two  rases  are  Ulustrated  in  Mus.       Gregor.  II.  tar.  86,  1. 
Chregor.  II.  tar.  80.  •  Mus.  Oregor.  II.  tor.  83,  2. 

*  Mod.  Ined.  Inst  II.  tar.  35.     Mus.  ^  Mus.  GFregor.  IL  tar.  82,  I. 
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binding  the  bull  of  Marathon.^  A  sick  warrior  on  a  couch,  his 
head  supported  by  his  wife :  the  conti'asted  pain  and  sympathy 
are  admirably  expressed.^  A  symposium,  or  drinking-bout,  of 
bearded  men,  one  of  whom  is  playing  the  lyre ;  and  another  of 
men  and  youths.*  Groups  of  athleta  preparing  for  the  arena, 
with  a  youth  trying  on  greaves,  inside  the  bowl — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  vases  in  this  room,  rivalled,  however,  by  the  next, 
which  shows  naked  youths  at  the  bath,  with  strigils  in  their 
hands.'^  A  youth  exercising  with  the  dumb-bells.  Several 
specimens  of  the  curious  goblets,  painted  with  large  eyes. 
Between  each  pair  are  generally  one  or  two  small  figures  such  a» 
Heracles  slaying  Cycnus, — or  contending  with  Hippolyta — 
Hermes  and  Dionysus — warriors  on  foot  or  horse-back — trum- 
peters— heads  of  Pallas,  Hermes,  and  Heracles,  all  three  together 
in  profile — a  winged  Gorgon  running;  but  the  most  common 
subjects  are  Bacchic. 

On  the  shelves  towards  the  windows  are  more  of  these- 
hylikes : — ^Ajax  bearing  the  dead  body  of  Achilles.®  Prometheus, 
bound  to  a  Doric  column,  with  the  vulture  tearing  his  liver, 
while  he  is  talking  to  Atlas  with  the  world  on  his  shoulders.^ 
Warriors  shaking  hands.  Trumpeters  with  long  straight  horns.. 
Combats  of  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  exploit  of  the  infant 
Mercury  as  cattle-lifter. 

'*  The  babe  was  bom  at  the  first  peep  of  day  ; 
He  began  playing  on  the  lyre  at  noon. 
And  the  same  evening  did  he  steal  away 
Apollo*B  herds.*' 

The  god  of  light  is  seeking  for  his  cattle  in  the  cave  of  Cyllene  ; 
Maia  stands  by  her  new-bom  son,  who,  in  his  cradle,  lies  hid  in 
a  comer  among  the  herd.®  Heracles  and  Apollo  contending  for 
the  Delphic  tripod.  Heracles  seated  in  the  bowl  he  had  received 
from  Apollo,  crossing  the  sea  to  Spain ;  outside  the  vase  is  the 
Death  of  Hector .•  Ariadne  riding  on  a  panther.  Triptolemus 
on  his  winged  car,  drawn  by  serpents.^  Midas  with  ass*s  ears> 
seated  on  his  throne,  and  his  servant  standing  before  him  with 
one  of  the  tell-tale  reeds  which  whisj)ered  the  secret  to  the  world.^ 

'  Has.  Oregor.  XL  tar.  82,  2.  '  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  74,  1. 

*  Has.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  81,  1.  ^  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  76. 

^  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  79,  1 ;  81,  1.  ^  It  La  so  called  in  the  exposition  to  Mas* 

*  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  87.  Gregor.   II.  tar.   72  ;   and  so  Dr.  Braun 

*  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  87,  2.  interprets  it   (Ann.  Inst.    1844,   p.    21 1^ 
7  This  is  a  burlesque.     Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  d*  Agg.  D.) ;  but  it  is  more  like  one 

iaT.  67,  3.  of  the  crooks  often  represented  in  the  handa 

'  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tar.  83.  1.  of  peasants. 
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Some  of  the  smaller  goblets  are  not  painted  externally,  but 
have  the  maker's  name  inscribed;  and  on  not  a  few  is  the 
salutation  xaipe  kai  oiei — "  Hail,  and  drink !  "  Another  ioscrip- 
tion,  often  seen  on  these  goblets,  ho  hau  kalo2»  shows  that  the 
vase  was  a  present  of  affection  to  some  "  beautiful  youth."  A 
few,  however,  bear  inscriptions  in  a  language  utterly  unintelligible, 
or  rather  in  no  language  at  all ;  for  the  epigraphs  are  composed 
either  of  letters  put  together  at  random,  or  of  mere  shapeless 
dots,  grouped  in  imitation  of  words. 

The  glass  cabinet  in  this  room  contains  a  number  of  curious 
articles  in  pottery — rhyta,  and  other  fantastic  vases,  in  the  forms 
of  human  beings  or  heads,  sometimes  with  a  double  face,  and  of 
various  beasts  and  birds ;  as  well  as  some  black  ware  of  high 
antiquity.'  Two  beautiful  phiahe,  or  drinking-bowls,  of  black 
ware,  with  qtuidrigte  in  relief,  are  rather  Roman  than  Etruscan. 

Here  are  also  a  few  painted  vases  of  ordinary  forms.  One,  a 
beautiful  oenocho'cy  beai*s  a  scene  from  tlie  Etruscan  cockpit — ^the 
literal,  not  the  naval  site  so  designated.^  The  lustre  of  this  vase 
is  most  brilliant.  Another  beautiful  cenoctw'e  shows  a  Persian 
monarch  receiving  an  amphora  from  his  queen.^  A  third  vase  of 
the  same  form  displays  "  Meneleos  "  rushing,  sword  in  hand, 
to  take  vengeance  on  his  faithless  spouse.  "Elene,**  with 
dishevelled  hair,  flies  for  refuge  to  the  Palladium  ;  though  little 
would  Minerva  avail  her;  but  her  own  peculiar  patroness,  the 
laughter-loving  "Aphrodite,"  interposes,  stepping  between  the 
son  of  Atreus  and  his  vengeance.  He,  evidently  startled  at  the 
apparition,  lets  his  sword  drop,  and  confesses  the  power  of  Love, 
who  hovers  over  him  with  a  chaplet,  while  soft  Persuasion 
("  Peitho  ")  stands  behind  him.  The  moral  may  be  bad,  but 
the  design  is  admirable ;  in  truth,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant  vases  in  the  Museum.  Third  style. — ^Vulci.* 
On  a  calpis,  in  the  same  style,  Heracles  is  seen  reclining  on  a 
couch  of  masonry,  and  wakes  to  find  the  Satj-rs  have  stolen  his 
weapons. — Vatican  Library.^ 

A  beautiful  prochoos  of  Pallas,  helmet  in  hand  ;  and  an  amphora 
with  a  nymph  holding  a  spear ;  both  with  a  brilliant  lustre. 

An  amphora  in  a  late  style  shows  Orestes  and  Pylades  about 
to  slay  Clytffimnestra,  on  her  knees  between  them.     An  amphora, 

'  Mu.  Gregor.  11.  tar.  93,  96-98.  sabject  is  treated  in  a  very  amilar  maimer 

*  Mob,  Gregor.  II.  tar.  5,  1.  in  a  bronxe  mirror  from  Cerretri,  iUustnted 

*  Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  4,  2.  in  Hon.  Inst  1866,  tav.  S3. 

"  Mns.    Grogor.    II.   tar.    5,   2.      This  '  Mus.  Gregor.  IL  iav.  13,  1. 
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in  the  Second  style,  has  a  Gorgon  running,  with  wings  out- 
spread. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  are  two  beautiful  vases  in  the  Second 
style. — Achilles  and  Ajax  playing  at  dice  ;  and  ^Eneas  escaping 
from  Troy,  carrying  his  father  Anchises  on  his  back,  and  led  by 
his  mother  Venus. 

In  the  cases  are  some  interesting  and  curious  specimens  of 
ancient  glass. 

Room  op  the  Bronzes  and  Jewellery. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  chamber,  containing  a  great  variet}'- 
-of  articles  in  metal  from  the  tombs  of  Etruria. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  strike  you  on  entering  is  a  couch 
of  bronze,  with  a  raised  place  for  the  head,  and  the  bottom  formed 
-of  a  lattice-work  of  thin  bars.  Though  probably  just  such  a 
couch  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  wont  to  use,  it  served 
as  a  bier,  for  it  was  found  in  the  Eegulini-Galassi  tomb  at 
Cervetri,  and  doubtless  once  bore  a  corpse.® 

Around  it  stand  four  tripods,  each  supporting  a  huge  caldron 
of  bronze,  with  reliefs,  and  having  several  handles  in  the  shape  of 
dragons*  heads,  in  one  case  turned  inwards  to  the  bowl.  These 
were  all  found  in  the  above  mentioned  tomb  ' — indeed,  the  most 
interesting  articles  in  this  chamber  come  from  that  celebrated 
sepulchre. 

Six  large  circular  shields,  three  feet  in  diameter,  embossed 
with  reliefs — like  the  round  bucklers  of  the  heroic  age,  the 
-do-7rt5e9  evKVKkoL  of  Homer ;  four  smaller  ones,  about  half  the  size, 
decorated  with  a  sort  of  rosette  in  the  midst  of  three  panthers; 
and  twelve  disks,  too  small  to  have  served  any  purpose  but 
ornament— now  hang  round  the  walls  of  this  chamber,  and  were 
found  in  the  same  tomb,  where  the  smaller  ones  were  suspended 
from  the  walls  and  ceiling.^ 

On  one  of  the  shelves  opposite  the  window  is  a  singular 
instrument  on  wheels,  having  a  deep  bowl  in  the  centre,  just  like 
a  modern  dripping-pan,  but  decorated  with  reliefs  of  rampant 
lions.  It  was  an  incense-burner,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
bier  in  the  liegulini  sei^ulchre.^     All  these  articles  are  by  some 

"  See  Yol  L  p.  267.     It  w  abont  6  fett  seems  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  rprjrhy 

long,  2  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  abont  1  foot  A^x<>'  o^  Paris  and  Helen,  Hiad  IIL  448. 

high,  standing  on  six  legs.     It  was  oma-  '  Mns.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  15, 1,  16,  1-3. 

mented  with  embossed  reliefs  of  men,  lions,  ^  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  18-20. 

i  sphinxes,  dogs,  and  flowers.     Mus.  Gregor.  *  Mus.  Gregor.  L  tar.  15,  5,  6. 
J,  tuT.  16,  8,  9  ;  17.     Thisreticnlated  bier 
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regarded  rftther  as  Pelasgic  than  Etruscan.  In  either  case  they 
are  of  eai'ly  Italic  art.  Immediately  above  is  the  shield  found  at 
Bomarzo,  still  retaining,  it  is  said,  its  lining  of  wood,  and  braces 
of  leather ;  but  you  are  not  able  to  inspect  it  closely.* 

On  the  wall  on  each  side  hang  half  a  dozen  small  disks,  some 
with  the  head  of  the  homed  Bacchus,  others  with  that  of  a  hon^ 
in  the  centre.  They  were  found  in  a  tomb  at  Tarquinii,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  suspended  on  its  walls,  or  to  have  adorned 
the  coflFers  of  its  ceiling.* 

On  tlie  walls  also  hang  many  other  articles  of  armour,  defensive 

and  oflFensive,  mostly  from  Vulci — helmets, 
cuirasses,  greaves,  shield-braces,  spears^ 
javelins,  aiTow-heads,  battle-axes.  Among 
them  may  be  observed  a  singular  visor  or 
face-bit,  shown  in  the  annexed  wood-cut; 
and  a  long  trumpet  or  littius,  with  the  end 
BRoxzs  VISOR.  curved  like  a  crook,  found  at  Vulci ;  the 

only  specimen  I  remember  to  have  seen  of 
that  instiiiment,  though  it  was  peculiarly  Etruscan.  It  is  about 
four  feet  in  length.* 


XTRU8CAV   LITUU8  OX  TRUXPXT,    OF   BROFZB. 

Besides  these  weapons  of  war,  more  peaceful  implements  in 
bronze  are  suspended  on  the  walls.  Fans,  or  rather  the  handles 
of  fans,  with  holes  for  wires  or  threads,  to  attach  the  feathers 
or  leaves.  Mirrora  in  abundance,  of  which  particular  mention 
will  presentl}'  be  made.  Patera  with  handles,  often  of  human 
forms,  as  where  a  nude  nj'mph  holds  a  mirror  in  one  hand, 
while  combing  her  hair  with  the  other ;  or  where  a  Juno,  half- 
draped,  supports  the  bowl  with  her  upraised  wings.*  Plaques  of 
bronze  with  archaic  reliefs  in  repousse  work,  tlie  decorations,  it- 
may  be,  of  long  perished  furniture.  A  vase,  like  a  powder-flask 
embossed,  with  movable  handle,  remarkable  for  the  site  of  its 

*  Sco  Tol.  I.  p.  172.  •  The  nympli  combing  her  hair  is  copie* 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  415  ;  and  the  wood-cut  on  the  corer  of  this  work ;  the  pattra  she 
at  p.  401.  supports  has  been  exchanged  for  a  tpeetdunip, 

*  For  the  armour  see  Mns.  Gregor.  L  or  mirror.     Mua.  Gregor.  L  tar.  12,  IS. 
Ut.  21. 
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discovery,  Cosa,  where  so  little  sepulchral  furniture  has  yet  been 
disinterred.^  Ten  bronze  spits,  four  feet  long,  strung  antl  bound 
iogether,  with  a  figured  handle — just  such  as  me  represented 
on  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Beliefs  at  Cervetri — 
probably  for  sacrificial  use.* 

In  tlie  glass-cases  in  the  coiiiers  of  the  room  are  antique 
"bronze  articles  in  great  variety.  In  one  are  numerous  small 
figures  of  Etruscan  divinities,  from  the  nine  great  gods  that 
■wielded  the  thunder,  down  to  the 
common  herd  of  Lares  and  Manes  ; 
bandies  of  ciste,  or  of  caldrons,  or 
it  may  be  of  wooden  furniture,  of 
elegant  and  fanciful  forms  and  rich 
decorations,  often  with  figures  in 
relief,  or  in  the  round;*  a  torque  of 
Tjronze ;  a  pair  of  Etruscan  gloves, 
or  two  bands  of  bronze,  studded 
■with  gold  nails — either  gauntlets,  or 
votive  offerings — the  palms  seem  to 
"have  been  of  leather;  strigils;  hair- 
pins, ending  in  the  heads  of  rams 
or  dogs,  in  a  human  hand,  a  lotus- 
flower,  an  acorn ;  styli,  or  writing 
implements;  ladles  of  various  fonns; 
cullenders  or  strainers;  cups;  pails; 
caldrons.  Vases  in  great  variety, 
some  of  uncouth,  clumsy  forms, 
composed  of  plates  hammered  into 
shape,    and    nailed    together,    the 

earliest  mode  of  Etruscan  toreutics ;  ^  ~ ~  \ 

■others  more  elegant,  yet  still  fan- 
tastic— human,  and  other  animal 
forms,  being  tortured  to  the  service 

of  the  artist.  A  specimen  of  this  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
■wood-cut  of  a  jug,  in  the  form  of  a  female  head,  with  an 
«canthus-leaf  at  the  back ;  and  uthers  are  in  the  form  of  bulls, 
and  pigs,  vhich  did  duty  as  hand-irons. 

Kreayrce,  flesh-hooks,  or  grappling-irons,  with   six   or  eight 

T  Mns  Qregtv.  I.  Ut.  10.  Gregor.  I.  Ucr.  SS-60,  thaw  the  gr«it  Uwta 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  2M,  and  the  vooil-cat      and  elegint  fitncj  of  ths  Etnucuu  ia  thU 
Al  p  2S1.  bcanch  of  ut. 

'  The  illiutraliaiu  giren  in  the  Mas. 
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prongs,  of  formidable  appearance,  and  mysterious  meaning,  but 

probably  culinary  or  sacrificial  instruments,  for  taking  up  and 
tiiming  over  flesh.  One  with  no  prongs,  bnt 
similar  brandies  of  metal  terminating  in  ser- 
pents' heads,  shows  that  they  may  sometimes 
have  served  other  puiposes.^ 

Among  the  bronze  figures,  two  are  particn- 
larly  worthy  of  notice^  One  is  a  small  statue  of 
Minerva,  with  an  owl  on  the  back  of  her  hand, 
and  with  vestiges  of  wings  on  her  shoulders, 
from  Orte.'  The  other  is  an  Etruscan  arutpa, 
in  a  woollen  tntulm,  or  high  peaked  cap,  close 
tunic  without  sleeves,  and  a  loose  pallium  with 
broad  border,  fastened  on  tlie  breast  with  ajfSuia. 
His  feet  and  arms  are  bare.  On  his  left  thigh  is 
an  Etruscan  inscription.  See  the  annexed  wood- 
cut. This  is  very  curious,  as  exhibiting  the 
peculiar  costume  of  the  Etruscan  arusper.  It 
was  found  in  a  tomb  by  the  banks  of  tlie  Tiber.' 
On  the  shelf  opposite  the  windows  are  nume- 
rous  candelabra,    of  elegant   form   and  fanciful 

MBcsc«:«  iHUipmi    conception,  where  all   kinds  of  animal  life  are 
pressed  into  the  serrice  of  the  toreutic  artisU. 

Two  specimens  of  tliis  beautiful  sepulchral  furniture  ai-e  given 

in  the  woodcuts  on  the  opposite  page.* 

'  See  the  illiistratiODa  at  p.  411  of  Tol.  *  See  alio  tbe  vaodcat  at  p>^  19D. 

I,  anil  MuB.  Oregor.  I.  ta.v.  47.  These  eonrfeJaSro  n.rj  froin  10  indua  te 

=  Tbii    u   a    reprcBentatioa  nict  to  ba  5  feet  in  height,  but  tlie  avemge  is  betimo 

unique   in    metal      Gerhard    takei    it   to  3  and  *  feet.      They  inrarialjly  stwii  m 

tepresent    Minerra  in    her    character  of  three  legi,  either  of  meo,  lions,  inna, 

Fortnna,  ortheEtruscanNortia.     (Jottheit,  stagB,   dogs,   or  birds.      In  one  cm,  tt 

d.    Etrusk,    p.    61,    taf.    4,    1 ;    cf.  Mas.  Bhown  in  the  cat,  the  tripod  ia  fomedtil 

Qregor.  I.  tav.  13,  1.  the  bodies  of  three  haman  Ggum.    De 

•Mils.    Gregor.    I.   tav.   43,   2.     This  shafts  generally  rise  directly  from  the  t«t 

figure  ia.illlustrated  by  some  of  the  ancient  and  are  often  fluted,  or  tvisted,  or  kaoUtd 

coins  of  Etruria,  which  bear  on  the  obTer^  like  the  stem  of  a  tree,  but  a  figure  ume- 

tha  hoad   of  an  aratptx,  in   a  precisely  times  intervenes  as  in  the  abore  cut.   I( 

wmilar  cap  ;  and  on  the  reTerse  an  oie,  a  was  a  favourite  conceit  to  introduce  i  air 

■acrilicial  knife,  and  two  crescents,  said  to  or  squirrel  chasing  a  bird  up  the  s^mA, 

mark  its  value  as  a  temii.     Morchi  and  and  the  bowl  above  has  often  littZe  bipJ> 

Tessieri,  Ea  Grave,  cl.  111.  tav.  2.     These  around  it,  as  though  it  were  a  nest,  u  tilt 

coiDB  h:ivo  been  referred  to  FicsuIk,  the  tha   whals  ia  then  intended  to  reprtsnt 

city  where  there  was  a  college  of  Etruscan  a   tree.      Sometimes  a  boy  or  monfc^  u 

augurs,  but  Jlclchiorri  (Bull.   Inet.  ]S39,  cHmbing  the  shaft,  or  a  snake  is  csiliit 

p.    122)   would  rather   attributa   them  to  round  it.     It  often  torminates  above,  w* 

Luna,  on  account  of  the  crescent  stamp.  in  a  bowlbut  in  anumber  of  hraachisfKa 

Ut  mipra,  p.  65,  and  the  cnt  at  p.  OS.  which  lamps  were  suspecded,  and  in  li* 
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Near  the  bier  is  a  votive  statue  of  a  boy,  with  a  buUa  round 
his  neck.  He  has  lost  the  left  arm,  but  on  his  shoulder  are  the 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  inscription  in  four  lines.  This  statue 
was  found  at  Tarquinii,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  Tages,  tha 
mysterious  boy-god,  who  sprung  from  the  furrows  of  that  site.^ 


z. 


ETRUSOAN  OAKDILABRA. 


A  similar  boy,  with  a  buUa  about  his  neck,  a  bird  in  his  hand^ 
and  an  Etruscan  inscription  on  his  right  leg,  from  Perugia, 
stands  by  the  window.^ 


midst  of  them  is  a  figure  of  a  deity  or 
winged  genius,  of  a  faun,  a  subulo  playing 
his  double-pipes,  a  dancer  with  castanets, 
(see  the  cut  at  page  190),  or,  it  may  be,  of 
a  warrior  on  foot  or  horseback.  One  of  these 
canddahra  bears  an  Etruscan  inscription. 
Most  of  them  are  from  Vnici,  but  they  are 
found  also  on  many  other  Etruscan  sites. 
Mufl.  Greg.  I.  tar.  4&-55. 


»  Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  418.  Illustrated  by 
Lanzi,  Sagg.  II.  tay.  11,  6 ;  Micali,  Ant. 
Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  64,  tar.  44 ;  Mus.  Greg. 
I.  tar.  43,  4. 

•  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  lav.  43, 5.  Conestabile, 
Mon.  Perug.  tar.  99,  6.  The  inscription 
in  Latin  letters  would  run  thus : — Phlkbss. 
TiKSAirsL  Kybr. 
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At  this  end  of  the  room  stands  the  bronze  statue  of  a  warrior, 
-commonly  called  Mars,  rather  less  than  life,  found  at  Todi  in 
1885.  On  the  fringe  of  his  cuirass  is  an  inscription  in  Etruscan 
characters,  but  perhaps  in  the  Umbrian  language  J 

Flanking  tliis  statue  are  two  tripods  ;  one  very  striking,  termi- 
nating below  in  lions'  paws,  resting  on  frogs,  and  decorated  above 
with  groups  of  panthers  devouring  stags,  alternating  with  human 
figures,  in  one  case  representing  Hercules  and  loalus.^ 

At  this  end  of  the  room  by  the  window  is  a  beautiful  cistaj  or 
casket,  of  oval  form,  about  two  feet  long.  The  handle  is  com- 
posed of  two  swans,  bearing  a  boy  and  girl  respectively,  who  clasp 
the  bird's  neck.  The  casket  is  decorated  with  incised  designs- 
borders  of  flowers,  and  elegant  Greek  patterns,  and  the  combat 
of  Achilles  and  his  followers  with  Penthesileia  and  her  Amazons. 
The  beauty  and  spirit  of  these  figures  recall  the  Phigaleian 
marbles.  The  art,  in  truth,  is  not  £truscan,  but  Greek.'  The 
scene  is  repeated  three  times  round  the  body  of  the  casket.  On  the 
lid  are  four  heads,  amid  flowers.  Within  it  were  found  a  mirror, 
two  broken  combs  of  bone,  two  hair-pins,  one  of  bone,  the  other 
of  bronze  ;  an  ear-pick,  and  two  small  glass  vessels  containing 
rouge.  These  caskets  are  rarel}^  discovered  in  Etmria.  They  are 
found  principally  in  stone  sarcophagi  at  Palestrina,  the  ancient 
Pneneste,  in  Latium;  ^  but  this  one  from  a  tomb  at  Vulci  yields 
in  beauty  to  few  yet  known,  though  surpassed  by  that  peeriess 
one  in  the  Kircherian  Museum.* 

There  are  a  few  other  cistCy  but  of  inferior  beauty.  One,  also 
from  Vulci,  has  a  handle  formed  of  two  sea-horses ;  and  winged 
Scyllas  or  mermaids  at  the  setting  on  of  the  feet.^  Another  has 
its  handle  formed  of  two  j-ouths  wrestling,  and  the  subjects  it 
bears  are  of  a  palsestric  character — men  boxing  with  the  cestus, 


'  This  statue  ivas  found  among  the  mins 
of  a  temple  at  Todi,  the  ancient  Tudcr. 
The  helmet  is  a  restoration.  The  eyes  were 
supplied  with  stones,  as  their  sockets  are 
hollow.  Bull.  Inst.  1835,  p.  130;  1S38, 
p.  113.     Mus.  Greg.  I.  tav.  44,  45. 

'  Mus.  Qre^or.  I.  tar.  56. 

'  Ann.  Inst.  1855,  p.  64.  Mon.  Inst. 
tav.  18. 

^  There  are  no  less  than  thirty  of  these 
eitU  in  the  Barherini  collection  alone,  the 
fruit  of  excavations  made  by  the  Prince 
l>etween  1855  and  1866.  A  detailed  de- 
•flcription  of  them,  and  of  all  the  citte 
known  to  that  date,  is  given  by  R.  Schonc, 


Ann.  Inst.  1866,  pp.  168-177. 

2  Mus  Gregor.  I.  tar.  40-42,  lUaa- 
trations  |of  this  and  all  the  most  beaatifal 
of  such  caskets  are  given  by  Professor  Ger- 
hard in  his  Etrusklsche  SpiegeL  Whether 
from  the  doubt  attaching  to  their  purpose, 
or  owing  to  the  idea  that  they  contained 
the  paraphernalia  of  sacrifices,  they  have 
received  from  the  Italians  the  name  d 
**  citte  mistiche.**  It  is  clear,  howerer, 
from  the  character  of  their  contents,  thst 
the  only  mysteries  attending  them  were 
those  of  the  female  bath  and  toilet 

'  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  87,  4. 
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<>r  being  anointed  for  the  contest.  On  the  lid  are  marine  monsters. 
lu  this  were  found  three  unguent-pots,  two  of  alabaster,  one  of 
wood,  together  with  a  broken  strigil.*  A  third  has  its  handle 
formed  of  a  Satyr  and  Mtenad,  naked,  with  arms  entwined,  and 
the  other  hand  in  each  case  resting  on  the  hip.^ 

On  stands  aroimd  the  room  are  several  circular  braziers  or 
censers,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  resting  on  lions'  legs.  On 
them  still  lie  the  tongs,  shovel,  and  poker,  or  rather 
rake,  found  with  them.  The  tongs  are  on  wheels, 
and  tenninate  in  serpents'  heads  ;  the  shovel's 
handle  ends  in  a  swan's  neck;  and  the  rake  in  a 
human  hand,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  wood-cut. 
These  are  from  Vulci,  but  such  are  found  also  on 
other  Etruscan  sites.® 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  war-chariot — a  biga 
— not  of  Etruscan  antiquity,  but  Iloman,  found 
many  years  since  at  Boma  Vecchia,  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  six  miles  on  the  Appian  Way.  The  body 
alone  is  ancient — the  pole  and  wheels  are  restored, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bronze  ornaments.^  By 
its  side  is  a  colossal  arm  of  bronze,  also  Boman,  of 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  of  gi'eat  beauty;  and  the 
tail  of  a  huge  dolphin — both  found  in  the  sea  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  Here  is  also  a  male  torso,  larger 
than  life,  with  drapery  over  the  shoulder;  and  a 
small  bronze  statue  headless  and  mutilated,  but 
finelv  modelled. 

Those  whose  patience  is  equal  to  their  curiosity,  will  find 
abimdant  interest  in  the  specula,  or  mirrors,  which  hang  on  the 
walls;  but  as  the  figures  were  at  first  onl}'  lightly  gi*aven  on 
them,  and  as  the  bronze  is  often  much  corroded,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  the  subject,  or  even  the  outlines,  of  the 
decorations.  Some,  it  will  be  observed,  retain  traces  of  gilding. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  the  side  on  which  the 
figures  are  drawn  that  was  used  as  a  mirror,  but  the  other, 
which  was  always  highly  polished.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
are : — 

One  with  figures  in  relief — Aurora  carrjdng  the  body  of  her 
son  3Iemnon.  Were  it  not  for  her  wings,  she  might  well  be 
taken  for  the  Virgin  beai*ing  the  dead  Saviom*;  she  has  even  a 


FIRE-RAKI. 


*  Mns.  Gregor.  T.  tav.  37,  1. 

*  Mod.  (Iregor.  I.  tav.  37,  3. 


V(»L.    II. 


'  MiuL  Gregor.  I.  tar.  H. 
7  Inghirami,  Mon.  Btrus.  VI.  tar.  U.  5. 

I  I 
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halo  round  her  head  to  increase  the  resemblance.  In  the  archaic 
style,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  Etruscan  mii-rors.  Relieved  mirrors 
also  are  of  great  rarity. — From  Vulci.® 

"  Chalchas,**  so  called  in  Etruscan  characters,  standing  at 
an  altar,  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  victim. — ^Vulci.* 

"  TixiA,**  the  Etruscan  Jove,  grasping  two  sorts  of  thunder- 
bolts, is  embraced  by  **Thethis"  (Thetis),  and  "Thesan" 
(Aurora),  both  winged,  as  usual  with  Etruscan  divinities,  each 
beseeching  him  in  favour  of  her  son  in  the  coming  combat. 
**Menrva"  (Minerva)  stands  by,  and  appears  to  remind  him  that 
Memnon  is  doomed  by  fate.     In  a  inide  and  careless  style  of  art.^ 

"Pele"  (Peleus)  and  "Atlnta"  (Atalanta),  in  the  wrestling- 
match.  He  is  naked,  but  she  has  a  cloth  round  her  loins;  in 
better  style  than  the  last. — ^Vulci.^ 

Hercules,  here  called  "Kalanike,"  from  his  "glorious  victory," 
holds  the  apples  he  has  just  taken  from  "Aril"  (Atlas),  who 
bears  the  celestial  globe  on  his  shoulders.  In  still  better  style. 
~Vulci.» 

"Nethuns"  (Neptune),  "  Usil  "  (Phoibus),  and  "Thesax" 
(Aurora).  Below  these  figures,  a  male  marine  deity,  with  open 
wings,  and  legs  ending  *'  in  snaky  twine,"  holds  aloft  a  dolphin 
in  each  hand.  In  an  excellent  style  of  art.  This  mirror  is  ven* 
bright,  and  might  still  almost  serve  its  original  purpose. — \vki 
or  Toscanella.* 

*'TuRMs  Aftas,*'  or  the  infernal  Mercury,  supporting  a  sonl, 
called  "HiN'THiAL  Terasias,*'  or  Teiresias.  A  figure  sitting  by 
with  drawn  sword  is  called  "Uthuie,"  or  more  probably 
**  Uthuse  "  (Odysseus),  for  the  scene  evidently  represents 
Ulysses  in  Hades,  consulting  the  soul  of  Teiresias,  though  it 
does  not  accord  in  every  respect  Avith  the  description  given  by 
Homer. — ^Vulci.* 


'  This  is  lUBually  styled  Aurora  and 
Cephalus,  bat  Dr.  Bnuin  with  more  pro> 
liability  takes  the  corpse  for  that  of  Mem- 
uon.  Mod.  Ined.  Inst.  III.  tar.  28  c.  ; 
Muft.  Grogor.  I.  tav.  86,  I  ;  Abeken, 
Mittelitalien,  taf.  7. 

*  Gerhard,  Etnisk.  Spieg.  taf.  223 ; 
Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  29,  1. 

'  Miis.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  31,  1. 

^  Her  cloth  is  marked  with  a  wheel, 
supposed  to  be  the  sign  of  victory  in  the 
chariot-race.  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  85,  1  ; 
Gerhard,  Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf.  224. 

*  Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf.  137 ;  Mus.  Gregor. 


I.  tav.  36,  2. 

*  It  has  been  doubted  if  the  fiist  bsm 
be<'Nethun8"or*'Sethlns.*'  Sethhasii 
the  Etruscan  name  of  Vulcan ;  bat  tk 
figure  on  this  mirror  with  a  tiideDt  nast 
be  the  god  of  the  sea.  Ktrusk.  Si»e^  ^ 
76 ;  Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  IL  tav.  60 ;  Hn 
Grc^r.  I.  tav.  24. 

*  Odys.  XL,  48-91.  Ulysses  h»Tii« 
sacrificed  a  black  aheep  to  Teiresitt,  »< 
down,  and  drew  his  sword  to  preTcot  aar 
other  souls  from  approaching  the  Uoo^ 
before  he  had  consulted  the  sooilisajtfi 
who  came, -not  supported  as  a  dyiof  v 
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"Apul'*  (ApoUo),  "Menrva"  (Minerva),  "Tuban"  (Venus) 
and  "Laran"  in  conversation  before  an  Ionic  temple.  Very 
bad  style.— Oiie.« 

"TixiA,"  **Thurms,"  and  "Thalna,"  or  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and 
Juno. — ^Vulci.^ 

**Hercle"  crowned  by  a  %vinged  fate-goddess,  called  **Mean.** 
**Vilae"  (lolaus)  sits  by.  In  better  style  than  some  of  the 
foregoing. — ^\''ulci.® 

The  head  of  a  girl  on  one  of  these  mirrors  is  a  very  unusual 
subject. — ^Vulci.® 

Jove  on  his  throne,  with  his  sceptre  in  hand.  Mercury,  with 
the  infant  Bacchus,  is  dancing  before  him. — Orte.^ 

Aurora  in  her  qttadriga  drawn  by  winged  horses.  The  grace 
of  the  female  figure  is  contrasted  with  the  spiiit  of  the  steeds. — 
Vulci.2 

Apollo  in  the  midst  of  three  Muses,  one  of  whom  is  "Euturpa,'* 
and  a  draped  male  figm*e  called  **  Archaze,'*  all  in  front  of  an 
Ionic  temple,  over  which  a  satyr,  called  ''Eris,"  is  floating  in  tlie 
air. — ^Bomarzo.^ 

The  meeting  of  Feleus  and  Thetis.  Phoebus  behind,  rising 
from  the  sea«  A  male  genius  and  some  female  figm'es  looking 
on.  In  a  good  style  of  art,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  This 
mirror  is  gilt. — Vulci.* 

The  cases  by  the  windows  contain  some  curious  relics.  Coins 
— ^weights — smfldl  bulls  and  other  figures  in  bronze,  among  them 
a  little  statue  of  Minerva,  probably  votive  offerings — locks — 
liandles  to  furniture— ^6ui<e,  belt-clasps — ^iron  daggers — chain- 
bits,  jointed — articles  in  bone  carved  witli  reliefs.  Here  are 
numerous  small  rude  idols  or  lares  of  black  earthenware,  found 
around  the  bier  in  the  Begulini-Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri.  Their 
exceeding  rudeness  and  shapelessness  proclaim  their  high 
antiquity.  In  truth  they  are  considered  Pelasgic  rather  than 
Etruscan."  Here  is  also  the  cmious  bottle,  with  a  Pelasgic 
alphabet  and  spelling-lesson    scratched   on  it,  described  in  a 

1)7  Mercury,  but  alone,  with  his  golden  "  Etrosk.  Spieg.  taf.  142 ;  Uus.  Qregor. 

sceptre  in  his  hand,  he  prophesied  to  the  I.  tav.  32,  2. 

iK>n  of  Laertes.     For  illustrations  see  Ger-  '  Miis.  Gregor.  I.  tar.  26,  1. 

hard,  Etrusk.   Spieg.  taf.  240 ;  Gottheit.  >  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tar.  84,  2. 

a.  Etrusk.  taf.  VI.  1,  pp.  35,  36  ;  Mus.  ^  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  85,  2. 

Gregor.  I.  tar.  83,  1 ;  Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  '  Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  II.  tar.  28  ;  Muc 

II.  tar.  29.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  25. 

•  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  28,  1.  **  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  23. 

7  Ktrusk.  Spieg.  taf.  75 ;  Mus.  Gregor.  ■  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  108.    See  the 

I.  tov.  29,  2.  wood-cut,  Vol.  I.  p.  267. 

I  I  ^ 
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previous  chapter;®  and  another  conical  pot  with  an  inscription 
in  the  same  mysterious  language,  running  spirally  round  it, 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  Lepsius  to  be  a  hexam^^ter 
couplet  J    Both  are  fi'om  the  tombs  of  Cervetri. 

But  the  aiiiicles  which  perhaps  will  excite  most  general       in- 
terest are  a  pau'  of  clogs — a  pair  of  Etruscan  clogs,  joinfc-^d, 

which,  though  not  of  the  form  irm^  ost 
approved   in   our    days,    doubtless 
stood  some  Etruscan  fau'  in  g^::»od 
stead.     They  are   formed  of  causes 
of  bronze,  filled  with  wood,  whi<3h, 
in  spite  of  its   great   antiquity »   i» 
still  preserved  within  them.     Tlaus 
they  must  have  combined  strength 
with  lightness ;  and  if  clogs  \>^  a 
test  of  civilisation,  the  Italians   of 
two    thousand    years    since    Tvrere 
considerably  in   advance   of  "  tie 
leading  nation  of  Em'ope"  in   tie 
nineteenth     centur}-,    whose    pea- 
santry still  clatter  along  in  wooden 
sahots.     These  clogs  were  found  in 
a  tomb  at  Vulci ;  and  they  aiie  not 
the  sole  specunens  of  such  articles 
from  Etruscan  sepulchres.^ 
The  chief  glory  of  tliis  room,  however,  if  not  of  the  Musennir 
is  the  revolving  cabinet  in  the  centre.     "Wliat  food  for  astonish- 
ment  and  admii*ation  !     Here  is  a  jeweller's  shop — all  gUtterinf 
with  precious  metals  and  stones,  with  articles  in  great  variety— 

*'  Infinite  riches  in  a  little  xoom  ! " 

and,  save  that  the  silver  is  dimmed  and  tarnished,  it  is  just  suclt 
a  stock  in  trade  as  an  Etruscan  Rundell  might  have  dispUjed 
three  thousand  years  since !  Here  the  fop,  the  wairior,  the 
senator,  the  augur,  the  belle,  nfiight  all  suit  their  taste  for  decora- 
tion,— in  truth,  a  modem  fair  one  need  not  disdain  to  heighten 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


KIRUSCAN  JOINTEJ)  CLOOS. 


*  A  facsimile  of  the  inscriiition  is  giren. 
Vol.  I.  p,  271.  For  the  form  of  the  pot  see 
Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  103,  2. 

7  Vol.  I.  p.  273.  Mus.  (Jregor.  II.  Ur. 
09,  7. 

^  In  fij.  1  is  shown  the  upper  part  of 
the  clog,  with  the  wood  in  the  two  cases, 
and  the  hinge  uniting  them.    Pi{f,  2  shows 


the  metal  bottom  of  the  same  clog,  stadded 
with  nails.  Alicali  gives  illustntioos  « 
another  pair  of  such  clogs,  foond  at  Vnki. 
Mon.  Ined.  tav.  XVII.  9.  There  '^  » 
third  pair  in  the  collection  of  Signer  A"' 
gusto  Castellani  at  Rome.  And  I  1ut» 
seen  a  fourth  pair  either  at  Qrrieto  or  ^ 
Viterbo. 
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her  charms  with  these  relics  of  a  long  past  world.^  Can  Egj'pt, 
Bab3'lon,  Greece,  Rome,  produce  jeweller}'^  of  such  exquisite  taste 
and  workmanship,  or  even  in  so  great  abundance  as  Etruria? 

Your  astonishment  is  increased  when  you  hear  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  articles  were  the  produce  of  a  single  tomb — ^that 
celebrated  by  the  name  of  Regulini-Galassi,  at  Cervetri ;  and 
should  you  have  visited  that  gloomy  old  sepulchre,  now  con- 
taining nothing  but  slime  and  serpents,  you  find  still  more  cause 
for  wonderment  at  this  cabinet. 

The  most  striking  object  is  a  large  breastplate,  embossed  with 
twelve  bands  of  figures — sphinxes,  goats,  pegasl^  panthers,  deer, 
and  winged  demons.  From  the  very  archaic  character  of  the 
adoniments  it  might  have  hung  on  the  breast  of  Aaron  himself.^ 
It  is  not,  however,  of  Egyptian  art.  Next  is  a  remarkable 
article,  composed  of  two  oval  plates,  united  by  two  broad  bands, 
all  richly  embossed,  and  stuck  over  with  minute  figures  of  ducks, 
and  lions.  It  was  a  decoration  for  the  head ;  the  larger  plate  was 
laid  on  the  crown,  and  the  other  hung  down  behind.^  Then  there 
are  very  massive  gold  chains  and  necklaces, — ^bracelets  or  armlets 
of  broad  gold  plates,  covered  with  filagree  work  to  correspond 
with  the  head-dress  and  breastplate, — three  eamngs  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length  and  of  singular  forms,  to  match  the  jirincipal 
necklace, — numerous  ^^ftuZre  or  brooches,  in  filagree  work  of  extra- 
ordinaiy  delicacy.  All  these  things,  together  with  many  of  the 
rings,  and  fragments  of  a  gold  garment,  were  found  in  a  chamber 
of  the  remarkable  Pelasgic  tomb  at  Cervetri, — most  of  them 
arranged  so  as  to  prove  that  when  there  deposited,  they  deco- 
rated a  human  body.^  Some  of  the  brooches  and  hulUe  are  of 
amber. 

The  great  variety  of  necklaces,  brooches,  rings  for  the  ears 
and  Angel's,  hull<e,  buttons,  scarabei  in  cornelian,  and  such-like 
"  braver}","  from  Vulci  and  other  sites  in  Etruria,*  would  require 
an  abler  pen  than  mine,  and  more  knowledge  of  such  matters. 


*  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray  states  that  "a 
few  winters  ago,  the  Princess  of  Canino  ap- 
peared at  some  of  the  ambassador's  f^tes  in 
Kome,  with  a  parure  of  Etruscan  jewellery, 
which  was  the  envy  of  the  society,  and 
excelled  the  cheft  cPauvre  of  Paris  or 
Vienna."    Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  p.  272. 

*  Mns.  Grcgor.  I.  tav.  82,  83. 
s  Mns.  Grcgor.  I.  tav.  80,  85. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  268.  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav. 
67,  75-77. 


^  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  68-74,  78-81.  One 
of  these  Jibtda!  has  an  Etruscau  inscription. 
None  of  them  in  this  Museum,  though  of 
admirable  beauty,  rival  that  inimitable  one 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Blayds,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  was  found  at  Vulci,  and  has  been 
illustrate<l  by  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  21  ; 
or  that,  with  an  inscription,  once  in  tho 
possession  of  the  Marchcse  Cami>ana. 
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to  do  it  justice.  The  fair  visitor  will  soon  discover  more 
beauties  than  I  can  point  out.  But  I  must  say  a  word  on  the 
remarkable  collection  of  crowns  or  chaplets,  which  will  excite 
universal  admiration.  They  are  all  in  imitation  of  garlands  of 
leaves — oak,  laurel,  myrtle,  or  ivy ;  and  so  truthfull}'  and  deli- 
cately are  they  wrought,  that  in  any  other  place  you  might  take 
them  for  specimens  of  electrotype  gilding  on  real  foliage.  No 
ornament  can  have  been  more  becoming  than  such  chaplets; 
though,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  not  so  often  tlie  brow  of  beaaty 
as  the  battered  helm  of  tlie  triumphant  wanior  that  they  were 
made  to  encircle.  Most  of  them  were  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Vulci,  but  one  comes  from  Ancona.* 

In  the  same  case  are  a  nmnber  of  silver  cups,  bowls  and  saucers, 
many  gilt  inside,  nearly  all  from  the  same  wonderful  tomb  of 
Cervetri.  Some  are  quite  plain ;  others  decorated  witli  archaic 
reliefs,  in  repousse  work,  of  military  processions  on  foot  and  in 
chariots ;  wild  animals  contending,  or  devouring  then*  prej ;  a 
cow  and  calf  in  a  lotus-thicket ;  and  a  lion-hunt,  where  the  beast 
standing  on  the  body  of  one  of  his  foes,  is  attacked  by  others  on 
foot  and  horseback,  while  a  vultm'e  hovere  over  him  in  expecta- 
tion of  her  prey.  These  bowls  appear  to  be  pm-ely  Egyptian, 
but  are  now  pronounced  mere  imitations  by  Phoenician  artists.*^ 
Several  of  the  plain  cups  have  the  inscrix)tion  "Larthia,"  or 
*'  Mi  Larthia  "  engraved  on  them  in  Etruscan  letters. 

Chamber  of  Paintings, 

In  the  passage  leading  to  this  room  are  several  sepulchral 
monuments  in  stone,  bearing  Etruscan  inscriptions.  One  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  house  or  temple,  with  a  moulded  door,  as  on  the 
tombs  of  Castel  d'  Asso.  Another,  a  cippus,  bears  the  name  of 
"  Spurina'*  in  the  native  character;  the  name  of  the  aruspexr 
be  it  remembered,  who  warned  Csesar  of  the  ides  of  March.  On 
the  wall  hang  some  remarkable  reliefs  in  bronze,  found  at 
Bomarzo,  representing  sacrifices,  and  tlie  combat  of  the  gods 
with  the  giants,  in  a  very  rude  and  primitive  style  of  art  J 

on  the  victors  in  his  games.  Bat  Uus 
must  mean  that  Crassms  vas  the  first  of  tii« 
Romans,  who  was  guilty  of  such  extnn' 
gance  ;  for  Pliny  elsewhere  (33,  4)  speaks 
of  these  Etruscan  chaplets  of  gold  hariag 
been  used  in  triumphs  at  an  earlier  peiwi* 

«  Ann.  Inst.  1876,  p.  244.— Hclbig. 

7  MuH.  Gregor.  I.  tar.  39,  4-^ 


*  For  illustrations  of  these  beautiful 
wreaths  see  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  86-91. 
These  are  the  "  Coronce  Etruscae"  which  the 
Bomans  borrowed  from  their  neighbours, 
to  decorate  heroes  in  their  triumphs.  Plin. 
21,  4  ;  Appian.  Reb.  Punic.  66  ;  Tertul. 
cle  Cor.  Mil.  13.  Pliny  says  that  Crassus 
was  the  first  who  imitated  leaves  in  gold 
and  silver,    and    bestowed    such    croiivnis 
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The  large  chamber  beyond  is  hung  with  paintings,  copies  on 
canvass  of  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and 
Vulci,  and  duplicates  of  the  copies  in  the  British  Museum.  For 
descriptions  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  previous  chapters ;  I  can 
only  here  point  out,  for  his  guidance,  the  order  in  which  the 
paintings  are  arranged*  Beginning  from  his  right  hand,  on 
entering,  they  take  the  following  order. 

Camera  del  Morto,  Tarquinii.® 

Grotta  delle  Bighe,  or  Grotta  Stackelberg,  Tarquinii.® 

Grotta  Querciola,  Tarquinii.^ 

Grotta  delle  Iscrizioni,  Tarquinii.^ 

Grotta  del  Triclinio,  or  Grotta  Marzi,  Tarquinii.'* 

Grotta  del  Barone,  or  Grotta  del  Ministro,  Tarquinii.* 

The  Campanari  painted  tomb  at  Vulci.* 

All  the  paintings  from  Tarquinii  are  still  to  be  seen  oh  that 
site,  though  not  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  they  are  here  repre- 
sented.    But  the  tomb  of  Vulci  is  utterly  destroyed.® 

Arranged  round  the  room  are  sundry  relics  in  stone  or  pottery 
— ^weightier  matters  of  Etruscan  art.  A  flat  circular  cippus,  like 
a  millstone,  with  a  sepulchral  inscription  round  its  edge.^  An 
upright  sarcophagus,  like  a  circular  Ionic  temple,  and  with  an 
inscription  on  the  architrave,  which  recalls  the  fair  Tanaquil — 
**Eca  Suthi  Thanchvilus  Masnial."®  The  base  to  a  statue 
bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  of  the  fourth  century  after  Chiist, 
found  at  Vulci,  and  interesting  as  determining  the  name  of  the 
city,  whose  cemetery  has  yielded  such  marvellous  treasures.' 
Two  steUe  of  basalt,  with  Etruscan  inscriptions.  Many  large  tall 
pithoiy  of  red  or  brown  ware,  fluted,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
reliefs  in  a  very  archaic  style,  on  stands  of  similar  character — from 


«  Vol.  I.  p.  325. 
9  Vol.  I.  p.  373. 
>  Vol.  I.  p.  30G. 
«  Vol.  I.  p.  364. 
»  Vol.  I,  p.  318. 
-•  Vol.  I.  p.  368. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  465. 

*  All  these  paintings  are  of  the  size  of  the 
original  frescoes,  and  not  incorrect  in  out- 
line, but  generally  too  hard  in  colouring. 
The  inscriptions  are  often  inaccurate,  and 
Bometimes omitted;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  fiarts  which  are  now  deficient  in 
the  originils,  are  here  supplied,  either  from 
drawings  made  when  the  paintings  were 
less  decayetl,  or  from  the  imagination  of 
the  copier.     It  must  be  remembered  that 


each  sheet  of  canvass  represents  a  separate 
wall  of  a  tomb. 

7  It  is  like  that  in  Campanari 's  garden 
at  Toscanella,  shown  in  the  woodcut  at 
page  481  of  Vol.  I.  Mus.  Qregor.  I.  tav. 
105,  2. 

^  This  inscription,  however,  is  the  epi- 
taph of  a  male.  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav. 
105,  8. 

^  Mus.  (ircgor.  I.  tav.  106,  2. 
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the  tombs  of  Cfere  and  Yeii.^  Braziers  of  the  same  description, 
with  rows  of  figiii*e8  round  the  rim.  The  well-known  vase  of 
Triptolemus,  presented  to  the  Pope  b}"  Prince  Poniatowski.  A 
cineraiy  pot  whose  lid  has  the  figure  of  a  horse  for  a  handle. 
On  the  shelves  around  the  room  are  vases  of  different  stvles, 
some  painted,  but  of  inferior  merit ;  others  of  bucchero  of  ven* 
€arly  date  and  primitive  chai^acter — the  most  ancient  potteiy  in 
this  Museum,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Umbrian. 

Chamber  of  the  Tomb. 

On  leaving  the  Bronze  Room,  you  pass  through  a  small 
chamber,  where  stands  a  very  tall  and  singular  vase  of  bronze, 
composed  of  two  bell-shaped  pots,  united  by  two  spheres,  and 
covered  with  reliefs,  in  no  less  than  eleven  bands,  of  lions, 
sphinxes,  gidffons,  bulls,  and  horses,  chiefly  winged,  in  a  very 
early  and  severe  style  of  art.  It  was  found  in  the  RegaUni- 
Galassi  tomb,  at  Cervetri;  and  doubtless  served  as  a  thymmterioR 
or  fumigator.^  The  glass  case  in  the  window  contains  many 
carvings  and  implements  in  ivor}^  all  of  Etruscan  ai*t. 

Here  are  also  two  lions  in  nenfro  from  Vulci,  one  on  each  side 
of  a  doorway.  Enter,  and  you  find  3'ourself  in  a  small  6»A 
chamber  fitted  up  in  imitation  of  an  Etruscan  tomb.  It  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  ordinaiy  class  of  sepulchres,  having  three 
couches  of  rock  standing  out  from  the  wall,  on  which  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased  are  supposed  to  have  lain,  surrounded  by  articles 
of  pottery  and  bronze,  which  are  also  suspended  from  the  walls. 
This  meagre  copy  of  an  Etruscan  sepulchre  may  serve  to  excite, 
but  ought  not  to  satisfy  the  traveller's  curiosit3% 

ETRUSCAN   MUSEUM,    CAPITOL. 

In  1866  Signor  Augusto  Castellani,  the  celebrated  jeweller  and 
antiquary,  "  aurifex  pr<estantissimus,  et  rci  antiqiiariae  collector 
eximius,"  as  he  is  designated  in  a  commemorative  tablet,  pre- 
sented the  Municipality  of  Rome  with  a  collection  of  pottery 
and  bronzes,  which  he  had  gathered  in  the  course  of  years  fi"om 
various  ancient  sites  in  Italy,  though  chiefl}'-  from  Etmria,  and 
this  collection  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori, 
on  the  Capitol.  Open  during  the  week  from  ten  to  three ;  on 
Sundays  closes  at  one. 

1  Mu8.  Gi-egor.  II.  tav.  100.  Vol.  I.  page  275,  thongh  without  the  props- 

^  See  Vol.  I.  iiage  268.     In  form  it  is      Mas.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  II. 
very  like  the  terra-cotta  pot  represented  at 
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In  the  centre  of  the  first  room  is  a  group  of  four  vases  of  plain 
clay,  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  inches  in  height,  each  com- 
posed of  two  bell-shaped  pots  united  by  two  spheres,  all  in  one 
piece.  In  two  of  these  vases,  the  lower  bell,  which  serves  as 
a  pedestal,  has  three  or  four  vertical  slits  or  openings  in  it, 
showing  that  it  was  intended  to  cover  a  fire.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  tall  vases  were  thymiateria — incense-burners, 
employed  to  sweeten  the  atmosphere  of  the  tombs  in  which  they 
were  discovered,  on  the  periodical  visits  of  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  A  vase  of  similar  character  was  fomid  in  the  Regulini- 
Oalassi  tomb,  and  another  in  the  Grotta  Campana  at  Cervetri,'' 
and  these  fom*  are  from  the  same  site.  One  of  tliem  has  two 
bands  of  wmged  horses,  rudely  scratched  on  the  lower  bell; 
another,  two  bands  of  cranes  or  ostriches,  painted  red  on  a 
creamy  ground ;  all  very  archaic,  and  indicative  of  most  pri- 
mitive art.  Each  of  these  singular  vases  stands  on  a  large 
pitlios  of  red  clay,  fluted,  and  with  bands  of  small  figures,  men, 
animals,  and  chimaeras,  in  relief,  as  on  the  cinerary  jars  found 
at  Veii.*  On  a  column  in  the  midst  of  this  group  rests  a  tall 
fuU-belUed  amphoray  of  very  archaic  character,  having  two  bands 
of  lions,  panthers,  deer,  goats,  &c.,  alternating  with  bands  of 
ffuilloche  ornament,  the  rest  of  the  vase  being  decorated  with 
large  scales  scratched  on  its  surface. 

Around  the  room,  alternating  with  glass  cabinets,  are  ten 
more  tall  ribbed  inthoiy  like  the  four  in  the  centre — the  cinerary 
urns  of  Veii  and  Cflere — all  with  stamped  decorations  girdling 
them  in  a  band. 

The  glass  cabinets  contain  articles  of  terra-cotta  or  bronze 
from  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria,  and  mostly  of  high  antiquit}'. 

The  first  to  the  right  contains  a  number  of  bronze  idols,  with 
weapons  and  instniments  of  various  descriptions,  in  bronze  and 
iron,  and  among  them  the  iron  sole  of  a  shoe,  jointed,  and  with 
lai'ge  prominent  nails.  The  second  shows  a  few  objects  in 
hucchero,  and  fragments  of  still  earlier  sun-dried  pottery;  to- 
gether with  some  celts  or  aiTow-heads  of  flint,  and  one  enormous 
celt  of  stone.  In  the  next,  among  other  specimens  of  ancient 
pottery,  is  a  pretty  female  figure  of  terra-cotta,  about  a  foot  in 
height,  of  Greek  character,  though  hardly  of  Greek  execution; 
and  a  small  olpe,  representing  Achilles  and  Ajax  playing  at  dice  ; 
a  boustrophedon  inscription  on  the  low  table  between  tlie  heroes 

5  Se«  Vol.  t  p.  268,   275.     The  wood-  *•  See  the  wood-cut  in  Vol.  I.  p.  39. 

<!nt  on  the  Utter  page  should  be  inverted. 
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records  that  the  vase  was  dedicated  to  the  "  handsome  Neo- 
kleides."  The  last  case  on  this  side  shows  some  eai'ly  potten* 
of  the  style  commonly  called  Phoenician ;  cups  witli  flowers  and 
animals  scratched  on  them ;  one  inscribed  with  **Ven"iii 
Etruscan  letters ;  and  a  tetrapod  candlestick  6f  bronze,  with  a 
piece  of  chaiTed  wood  still  remaining  in  the  socket,  into  which 
it  had  been  inserted  of  old  to  serve  as  a  torch. 

The  first  two  cases  on  the  left  contain  some  very  early  ware, 
brown,  black  or  red,  of  quaint  rude  forms,  made  by  the  liand^ 
and  scratched  with  simple  decorations ;  some  of  the  later  or 
more  advanced  pots  showing  ornamentation  of  a  purely  Assyrian 
character.  In  the  third  case  are  sundrj^  articles  in  ivor}-,  gkss, 
and  amber,  which  material  w^as  highly  prized  by  the  Etruscans, 
together  with  many  figures  and  heads  in  terra-cotta.  The  fourth 
contains,  besides  a  silver  bowl  with  scratched  decorations,  and 
cups  of  copper  and  bronze,  a  beautiful  sitiila  of  silver,  about 
eight  inches  high,  ornamented  with  four  bands  of  animals  and 
flowers,  of  archaic  art,  yet  engraved  with  great  care  and  delicacy. 
This  beautiful  relic  is  from  Palestrina. 

On  the  shelves  which  surround  the  room  in  a  triple  tier,  are 
numerous  articles  of  potter}-,  arranged,  it  would  seem,  at  hap- 
hazard, for  vases  of  all  periods,  from  the  decadence  upwards,  are 
mixed  confusedly.  Few  of  these  articles  are  beautiful,  but  some 
are  very  quaint  and  curious.  On  the  lower  shelf  is  a  small 
sitting  draped  figure  of  terra-cotta,  hardly  twenty  inches  high. 
The  sex  is  not  distinctly  marked,  yet  the  closely-cropped  hair 
seems  to  indicate  a  male.  His  tunic  is  yellow,  his  mantle  red, 
and  both  are  scratched  all  over  with  a  hatched  ornament.  His 
physiognomy  resembles  that  of  the  figures  on  the  terra-cotta 
sarcophagus  from  Cervetri,  now  in  the  British  Museum,^  and 
his  origin  is  also  the  same.  On  each  side  of  this  figure  stands 
a  large  hand-made  pot,  of  black  ware,  with  incised  decorations. 
Some  of  these  early  vases  are  entii'ely  red,  with  ornaments  of  the 
same  colour.  One  vase  of  this  description  represents  a  horse- 
race, the  animals  being  marked  by  paint  of  a  somewhat  deeper 
Ime  than  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay.  The  outlines  art^ 
scratched  in,  but  the  design,  though  archaic,  is  hardly  so  primi- 
tive as  in  other  examples. 

The  vase  in  this  collection  which  displays  the  rudest  and  most 
archaic  art,  is  an  oxybaphon  found  at  Cervetri,  but  pronounced  to 
be  an  importation  from  Corinth.     It  represents  a  sea-fight.    Two 

*  Sec  tho  woodcut  in  Vol.  I.  p.  227. 
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extremely  quaint  and  curiously  formed  vessels,  with  warriors 
standing  on  their  decks,  are  about  to  engage  in  combat.  Both 
have  high  recurved  sterns,  and  are  steered  with  a  broad  oar  or 
paddle ;  one  has  a  prow  like  a  fish's  tail  thrown  into  tlie  au* ;  the 
other's  prow  resembles  a  fish's  head  with  an  eye,  and  a  long 
snout  or  I'am.  In  this  boat  five  rowers  are  seated ;  on  a 
hunicane-deck  above  them,  stand  three  warriors  fully  armed. 
The  other  boat  has  a  similar  deck  with  ai*med  men,  but  shows  no 
rowers  beneath.  It  has,  however,  a  mast  on  which  an  armed 
figure  is  rei^resented  in  the  act  of  hurling  a  spear,  which  is  pro- 
bably intended  for  Athene  Promachos,  for  it  does  not  appear  to 
represent  a  living  being,  and  is  apparently  merely  the  parasemon, 
or  device  of  the  ship.  The  three  warriors  on  the  deck  are  armed 
like  their  opponents,  with  crested  helmets,  spears,  and  circular 
shields,  but  instead  of  geometrical  figures  as  devices,  one  has  an 
ox-skull,  and  another  a  crab  marked  on  his  buckler.  The  fore- 
most warrior  in  each  vessel  stands  in  the  prow  brandishing  his 
javelin  at  his  opponent.  The  field  of  the  vase  is  seme  with 
quaint  conventional  flowers  and  geometrical  figures. 

The  reverse  of  the  vase  presents  a  different  scene.  Five  men, 
quite  nude,  and  with  short  swords  depending  from  their  shoulders, 
are  holding  a  long  beam,  as  though  it  were  a  battering-ram,  with 
which  they  are  overthrowing  another  naked  man,  who  having  sunk 
to  the  earth  in  a  sitting  posture,  receives  the  thrust  full  in  his  face. 
Behind  him  an  upright  pole  8ui)ports  a  large  basket  or  cage.  This 
scene  in  all  probabihty  represents  Ulysses  and  his  companions 
blinding  tlie  Cyclops  Polyphemus ;  though  what  the  cage  has  to  do 
with  that  legend  is  not  apparent.  An  inscription  in  primitive  Greek 
C'haractei*s  records  the  name  of  the  potter — **  Aristonothos." 

This  vase  is  hand-made,  and  the  figures  are  painted  in  red,  on 
the  pale-yellow  clay,  without  an}-  scratching  of  outlines  or  details. 
Notliing  can  be  more  rude  and  uncouth  than  the  forms  and  faces 
here  depicted ;  the  noses  prominent  as  owl-beaks,  the  featui*es 
malformed,  the  thighs  of  exaggerated  fulness,  the  extremities 
attenuated  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  as  tliough  the  artist  were 
incapable  of  delineating  the  hands  and  feet ;  the  whole  being  like 
the  production  of  a  schoolboy,  yet  presenting  one  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  extant  of  the  early  infancy  of  Doric  art. 
The  potter  at  least  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  work, 
or  he  would  hardly  have  attached  his  name  to  it.^ 

*  For  a  description  and  illustrations  of      pp.  157-172;  Mon.  Inst.  IX.  tnr  4. 
this   curious  vase,   see  Ann.  Inst.  18G9, 
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Another  vase,  an  amphora,  of  Corinthian  origin,  also  found  at 
Cervetri,  has  for  its  subject  a  horse's  head  and  neck,  painted 
bhick  on  a  pale  yellow  gi'ound,  while  the  eye,  nostril,  mouth,  and 
name,  are  colom'ed  a  bright  red  J  On  another  archaic  amphora 
a  brace  of  cocks  stand  vis-a-vis,  with  a  lotus-flower  between  them. 

There  is  a  fair  show  of  vases  with  black  figm'es,  in  tlie  Archaic 
Greek  style.  One  of  the  best,  as  regai-ds  execution  and  i>reserrn- 
tion,  is  an  amphora,  showing  Hercules  overcoming  the  Xemean  lion 
in  the  presence  of  Pallas.  Another  presents  the  singular  subject 
of  three  men  running,  each  with  a  huge  fish-tail  reaching  to  the 
gi'ound.  There  are  also  two  oinochoai,  with  white  grounds,  so 
rarelv  found  in  Etruria.  The  figures  are  black  with  a  brilliaut 
lustre.  One  of  these  vases  shows  a  youth  on  horseback,  spear 
in  hand,  hard  bj*  an  ithyi)halUc  Hemies ;  the  other  displays  a 
combat.     Both  bear  inscriptions. 

Of  the  Third  or  Perfect  style  of  Greek  pottery  there  are  few 
s2)eeimens ;  and  none  of  first-rate  excellence. 


The  room  adjoining,  besides  the  bust  of  Brutus,  the  Camillus, 
or  youthful  acol3'te,  the  Horse,  the  Bull,  the  colossal  gilt  Hercules, 
the  Diana  of  Ephesus,  the  Diana  Triformis,  and  other  works  of 
Boman  art  in  bronze,  besides  the  magnificent  vase  of  Mithridates, 
and  the  inimitable  boy  extracting  a  thorn  from  liis  foot,  odc  of 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of  the  Greek  chisel  in  metal, 
contains  also  the  best-known  and  most  characteristic  specimen  of 
Etniscan  toreutics — the  **Wolf  of  the  Capitol" — the  "  thimder- 
stricken  niu'se  of  Borne." 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  various  opinions  that  have  been  broached 
respecting  this  celebrated  statue,  or  attempt  to  decide  the  mucli 
<Usputed  jioint,  whether  it  be  identical  witli  the  -bronze  wolf 
mentioned  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  or  with  that  described  by 
Cicero  and  sung  by  Virgil.^  I  shall  merel}'^  observe,  what  none 
of  these  old  writers  infonn  us,  that  it  is  manifestly  an  Etrusctn 
work  of  art,  for  it  bears,  not  only  in  its  general  character  and 
8tyle,  but  also  in  its  every  feature  and  detail,  tlie  stamp  of  the 

'  Ann.  Inst.  1847,  pp.  234-262;  Mon.  set  up  at  the  Ficus  Raminalis  in  the  tov 

Inst.  IV.  t«v.  40,  1.  of  Rome  458  (b.c  296).     Both  the  hiid 

**  Liv.   X.    23  ;    Dion.    Hal.   I.    c.    79  ;  legs  of  this  bronze  statue  arc  shattered  ii 

Cicero,  in  Catil.  III.  8  ;  de  Divin.  II.  20  ;  a  way  that  precludes  the  idea  of  exteml 

Poenia  de  Consulato  suo,   II.   42  ;    Vii^g.  injury,  and   leaves   little  doubt  that  tit 

Jftii.  VII r.  631.     Dionysius  descriljea  it  as  agency  was  from  within,  i.e.  lightning. 
**of  ancient  workmanship,"  when  it  was 
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archaic  Etruscan  chisel.  To  specify  one  minute  particular, — the 
rows  of  tiny  curls  along  the  spine  from  the  mane  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  and  again,  the  tranverse  rows  running  behind  the 
shoulders,  and  almost  meeting  beneath  the  brisket,  like  a  girth, 
are  peculiar  features,  often  observable  in  the  lions  carved  on  tlie 
lids  of  the  most  archaic  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  as  guardians  of  the 
corpse.^  The  face  of  the  wolf  is  also  surrounded  by  a  similar 
fringe  of  tiny  curls. 

Among  the  numerous  bronzes  in  this  museum,  is  a  large  ft/V/a, 
or  rather  the  decorations  of  one,  with  rehefs  in  repousse  work, 
nailed  to  a  wooden  frame,  and  of  great  interest ;  but  the  art  is 
Roman,  and  tlie  reliefs  were  discovered  on  the  Esquiline. 
Therefore,  "  non  ragioniamo  di  loro."  For  the  same  reason  we 
must  pass  by  the  curious  lectica,  or  sedan-chair,  also  found  on  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  still  more  wonderful  btselliiim,  or  seat  of 
bronze  and  tortoise-shell,  inlaid  with  silver,  foimd  at  Amiternum, 
among  the  Sabine  Apennines,  and  presented  by  Signor  Augusto 
Castellani  to  the  Municipality  of  Rome.^ 


The  tliird  room  from  tlie  entrance  contains  the  fruit  of  recent 
excavations  on  the  Esquiline,  the  earlier  articles  of  which  are 
closely  allied  in  character  to  the  furniture  of  Etruscan  tombs ; 
indeed,  they  may  well  be  really  Etruscan,  belonging  to  the  period 
when  Rome  was  an  Etruscan  city,  when  her  rulers  were  from 
that  land,  and  her  arts,  and  most  of  her  institutions  and  customs 
were  of  Transtiberine  origin.  The  very  inidest  objects  may  even 
belong  to  a  still  more  remote  epoch,  and  a  more  primitive  race — 
to  the  people,  whetlier  of  Pelasgic,  Trojan,  Oscan,  or  Latin  origin, 
who  inhabited  tlie  site  ages  before  the  royal  twins  **  tugged  at  the 
she-wolfs  breast.*' 

The  articles  in  this  room  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
antiquity,  but  according  to  their  use  and  purpose,  whether 
religious,  domestic,  architectural,  or  sepulchral.  I  shall  treat  of 
those  only  which  bear  on  the  subject  of  Etruria. 

As  an  instance  of  the  care  taken  by  the  ancients  to  jireserve 
the  remains  of  their  departed  friends,  I  would  point  out  a  huge 
earthenware  pithos,  or  doliiim,  inclosing  another  pot  of  lead,  with 

*  Witnen  the  marble  monumeDts  in  the  nomer,  for  the  seat  is  not  large  enough  for 

Tomba  de'  Sarcofagi  at  Gervetri  (Vol.  I.  two  persons,  being  only  17  inches  in  width, 

p.    246),   and    those  in  the  Museum   at  and    the    same    in   depth.     The  original 

Cometo  (Vol.  I.  p.  403).  tortoise-shell  was  decayed  ;  that  now  cover- 

'  The    term  hitdltum  appears  a  mis-  ing  the  arms  of  the  seat  is  a  xestoiation. 
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a  cover  of  tlie  same,  within  which  is  a  third  vessel,  a  lidded  pot 
of  alabaster,  in  which  tlie  ashes  were  deposited.  The  outer  pot 
is  stamped  on  the  rim  with  a  Latin  inscription. 

Hard  by,  under  a  glass-cover,  are  some  folding  tablets  of  ivory, 
hinged,  about  nine  inches  in  height,  the  only  specimens,  so  far  as 
I  am  awai'e,  of  the  pugiUarcs  of  the  ancients,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  although  these  ai"e  so  frequently  represented  on  the 
cinerar}'  urns  of  Chiusi  and  Volterra,  in  the  hands  of  Etruscan 
ladies.^    By  their  side  are  three  styli  of  ivory  discovered  with  them. 

But  the  most  imposing  object  in  this  room  is  a  tall  column  of 
«eai*thenware,  in  four  drums,  more  than  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  with  holes  or  projections  for  the  hands 
-and  feet,  which  prove  it  to  have  formed  the  entrance  to  a  tomb, 
sunk  beneath  the  sm-face,  like  the  well-tombs  of  Etruria.  This, 
liowever,  is  Boman,  for  the  lid  which  covers  the  mouth  of  the  well, 
bears  an  inscription  in  early  Latin  letters,  "  Ego.  C.  Axtoxios." 

Among  the  objects  which  suri'ound  the  room,  notice  a  plain 
urn  in  stone,  shaped  like  a  temple,  from  the  Esquiline,  bat 
similar  to  those  found  in  Etruscan  tombs.  Very  Etruscan  in 
character  is  a  relief  in  nenfro,  of  rude  art,  representing  two  figures 
sitting  back  to  back,  with  others  standing  before  them.  Also  the 
ten'a-cotta  bust  of  a  warrior,  with  coloured  drapery,  and  with  a 
wound  in  his  breast.  Again,  the  relief  of  two  biga,  drawn  by 
winged  horaes,  with  the  wall  of  a  city  or  temple  in  the  background, 
might  have  been  discovered  at  Chiusi  instead  of  at  Borne;  it  is  so 
l)urely  Etruscan. 

On  the  shelves  are  fragments  of  reliefs,  and  of  friezes  of  terra- 
cotta, with  antefixtey  retaining  traces  of  colour,  but  all  Roman, 
and  of  the  Augustan  period.  Among  them  are  many  small  urns, 
with  the  subject  of  Em'opa  on  the  bull;  also  numerous  heads 
of  terra-cotta,  like  the  portrait-heads  found  in  Etruscan  tombs, 
together  with  many  ex-votos  in  the  same  material. 


2  Ut  iupra,  p.  163.  Th«  rarity  of  these 
articles  may  be  explained  by  their  having 
been  formed  of  ivory,  bone,  and  probably 
also  of  wood,  coated  with  wax,  and  the 
thinness  of  such  materials  will  account  for 
their  destruction  in  the  course  of  twenty 
and  odd  centuries.  The  lavagne  of  the 
coane  black  ware  mentioned  at  p.  78,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  tablets  of  an 
earlier  period,  but  they  have  never  been 
found  represented  in  other  works  of  art : 
unlike  the  hinged  tablets  which  arc  so 


often  seen,  sometimes  open,  sometimes 
closed^  in  the  hands  of  women  on  fHfUOM. 
cinerary  urns.  In  one  such  instanoe,  it 
the  Museum  of  Volterra  (see  p.  163),  ^ 
tablets  bear  an  Btruscan  inscriptioD,  the 
epitapli  of  the  lady  whose  elBgy  holds  then. 
Just  as  in  a  cinerary  urn  discovered  s  fe* 
years  since  at  Chiusi,  the  male  figare  ^ 
dining  on  its  lid  was  represented  is  tke 
act  of  reading  an  unrolled  papyms,  i>* 
scribed  with  his  own  epitaph.  Boll.  M» 
187S,  p.  158. 
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The  pottery  is  of  red,  brown,  black,  or  pale  yellow  ware;  the 
hucchero  being  identical  in  character  with  that  found  in  Etruria, 
and  such  as  Numa  may  have  used  at  the  banquet  or  the  sacrifice;^ 
although  the  peculiar  relieved  ware  of  Chiusi  does  not  here  find 
its  counterpai*t»  Of  Greek  painted  vases,  there  are  not  wanting 
fragments  of  different  styles  and  periods,  sufficing  to  show  that 
the  Romans  of  Republican  times,  though  they  had  not  the  same 
passionate  admiration  for  Hellenic  ceramic  art  that  was  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  C«re,  Tarquinii,  and  Vulci,  did  to  some  extent 
avail  themselves  of  it  to  adorn  their  sepulchres. 

A  long  glass-case  in  the  centre  of  the  room  contains  some  nice 
fragments  of  red  Aretine  ware,  with  figures  in  relief;  articles  in 
glass,  plain  and  coloured,  beads  of  smalt,  glass,  and  amber,  with 
various  objects  in  bronze,  all  found  in  the  Esquiline,  though  in 
many  cases  quite  Eti-uscan  in  character.  Well  worthy  of  notice 
is  a  female-head  of  life-size,  dug  up  in  the  garden  of  the  Ara  Coeli 
convent  It  is  truly  archaic ;  the  eyes,  which  have  now  almost 
lost  the  colour  which  once  marked  them,  are  placed  obhquely  like 
those  of  a  Chinese ;  her  mouth  has  the  conventional  smirk  so 
common  in  archaic  Greek  and  Etruscan  sculptui*e,  the  earliest 
metopes  firom  Selinus,  for  example;  her  haii*,  which  falls  low  over 
her  forehead,  is  painted  black,  and  hangs  down  in  flat  masses,  not 
curls,  and  her  head  is  capped  with  the  tutvlus.  By  her  side  is 
the  mask  of  a  satyr,  with  prominent  eyes,  snub  nose,  black  beard, 
and  hair  in  small  black  curls  round  his  brow,  and  with  upright 
brute's  ears,  but  full  of  life  and  character.  Contrary  to  the 
custom  of  Etruria,  his  flesh  is  painted  white.  A  third  head, 
without  any  remains  of  colour,  is  that  of  the  young  Bacchus^ 
crowned  with  iyj. 

MUSEO   KIRCHERIANO. 

This  museum  is  contained  in  the  enormous  building  of  the 
CoUegio  Romano,  and  was  long  regarded  as  the  finest  collection 
of  early  Italian  antiquities ;  and  in  truth  in  certain  respects  it  is 
still  unrivalled ;  but  as  a  museum  of  Etruscan  works  of  art,  it 
is  now  far  surpassed  by  the  Museo  Gregoriano,  and  by  some 
provincial  collections  in  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  national 
ones  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Munich. 

Relics  of  Roman  and  Etruscan  art  are  here  so  mingled  that 
it  requires  the  eye  of  an  expert  to  distinguish  them.  We  will 
first  notice  the  works  in  stone  and  terra-cotta. 

*  Juven.  Sat.  VI.  343. 
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Here   are   several   stelce    of    stone,    of    different  forms,   with 
Etruscan  inscriptions  round   the   top ;   one  in  the  shape  of  a 
pine-cone  bears  the  epigraph  "  Ramthu  Alsinei."     Two  women 
carved  in  nenfro,  sitting,  one  with  a  baby  swaddled  in  herkp; 
the  other  with  four,  an  emharras  de  richesseSj  rather  inconvenient. 
On  the  wall  over  them  are   antefixa  of  teiTa-cotta — ^heads  of 
women,  satyre,  and  gorgons,  marked  with  colour;  one  of  the 
latter  is  represented  as  ininning  with  a  monstrous  snake  in  each 
hand;  her  flesh  is  white,  though  the  ground  on  which  she  is 
painted  is  also  white.     Many  poitmit-heads   of  both  sexes  in 
terra-cotta,  generally  of  life  size ;  not  a  few  of  the  women  have 
veils,  and  some  of  them  are  extremely  pretty;  just  such  charming 
faces  as  are  stiU  seen  in  Tuscany,  though  not  so  frequently  at 
Rome.     There  are  little  ten*a-cotta  figures  also,  some  EtroscaD, 
more  Greek,  but  generally  of  inferior  execution,  not  displaying 
the  sharpness  of  contour  and   the   careful  attention  to  details 
which  characterise  the  best  period  of  Hellenic  art.     Of  teixa- 
cotta  urns  thei*e  are  fev:,  and  those  of  an  ordinary  description; 
some  retaining  traces  of  colour.     There  are  a  few  pretty  tem- 
cottas  of  the  Augustan  period,  among  wliich  one  representing 
Paris  and  Helen,  or  Pelops  and  Hippodameia,  in  a  quadriga,  is 
the  most  attractive. 

One  case  is  full  of  the  black  ware  of  Chiusi  and  its  neighbonr- 
hood ;  two  others  contain  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  but  none 
of  remarkable  beauty.  The  most  interesting  are  an  olpe  in  the 
so-called  Phoenician  style,  and  a  large  phiale,  without  handles, 
with  ai'chaic  animals  surrounding  it  in  three  concentric  bands, 
and  painted  a  pale  red  on  a  yellow  gi'ound. 

In  one  of  the  central  cases  are  various  articles  of  bone  and 
ivory,  glass  and  amber.  In  another  is  a  collection  of  Etruscan 
and  Italian  money  from  the  earliest  form,  the  ces  rude,  down  to 
the  coins  of  the  Empire,  the  greater  part  discovered  in  1852  at 
the  Bagni  di  Vicarello — ^the  ancient  Aquae  Apollinares — on  the 
shores  of  Lago  Bracciano.  Here  are  also  several  vases  of  silver, 
found  at  the  same  time  and  place,  on  three  of  which  are  inscribed 
an  Itinerary  from  GadeS  to  Rome,  witli  tlie  several  stations  and 
the  distances  between  them.*  They  were  i)robably  deposited  here 
in  gi'atitude  to  Apollo  for  benefits  received,  by  some  Spaniard 
who  had  made  the  journey  from  Cadiz  to  Home  expressly  to 
take  those  waters. 

Bronzes  of  Etruscan  and  Boman  art  are  here  mixed  indis- 
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ciiminately.  Among  the  former  is  the  curious  figure  of  a  warrior 
fourteen  inches  high ;  he  wears  a  cuirass,  \vith  a  tunic  under  it, 
breeches  which  ai'e  torn  at  both  knees ;  in  his  casque  are  two  pro- 
jecting horns  representing  feathers ;  and  on  his  back  he  carries 
a  long  pole,  tenninating  in  a  pair  of  wheels,  apparently  an  agri- 
cultural instrument,  on  which  a  basket  is  suspended.  Hercules 
with  his  club,  in  relief,  is  in  the  archaic  Etruscan  style.  A  hen 
in  this  metal  has  an  Etruscan  inscription  of  three  lines  engraved 
on  her  wing.  Among  these  bronzes  observe  a  rural  group — a  pair 
of  peasants,  man  and  woman,  following  a  plough  drawn  by  a  yoke 
of  oxen.  It  was  found  at  Arezzo,  and  is  supposed  to  rejn-esent 
the  biilh  of  Tages. 

The  Palestrixa  Casket. 

In  the  transverse  gallery,  with  the  bronzes,  stands  the  cele- 
brated Cista  Ficoroniana,  so  named  from  its  first  possessor,  who 
presented  it  to  this  museum — one  of  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  ancient  art,  a  work  of  its  class  unrivalled  in  beauty,  the 
4^1ory  of  this  museum,  and  of  Rome.     It  was  brought  to  light  in 
1738,  being  discovered  in  the  necropolis  of  Prseneste,  which  has 
«ince  yielded  so  many  beautiful  works  in  metal,  some  of  which, 
of  recent  acquisition,  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  describe. 
This  wonderful  cista  is  a  di'um-shaped  casket  of  bronze,  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  and  about  sixteen  high  in  itself,  but  by 
the  addition  of  the  feet,  and  of  the  figures  which  form  the  handle 
to  its  lid,  the  total  height  is  increased  to  twenty-nine  inches. 
The    designs  for  which  it  is  renowned    are   engraved   on  the 
surface,  but  with  so  delicate  a  hand  as  in  parts  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable  through  the  patina  which   coats  it,  unless  sub- 
jected to  a  strong  light.     The  subject  is  the  victory  of  Pollux 
over  Amycus,  king   of  Bithynia.     The   legend   states   that  the 
Argonauts  on  their  voyage  to  Colchis  landed  on  those  shores, 
when  Amycus  challenged  any  of  them  to  a  pugilistic  contest. 
Tlie  challenge  was  accepted  by  Pollux,  who  easily  overcame  him, 
and,  according  to  some  versions  of  the  myth,  slew  him,  although 
others  state  that  he  bound  him  to  a  tree  and  there  left  him.    The 
latter  version  is  followed  here,  and  indeed  was  the  favoui'ite  one 
with  Greek  artists,  who  often  illustrated  it  on  vases  and  mirrors. 
I'he  lid  is  adorned  with  designs  by  the  same  hand,  representing 
^he  chase  of  the  stag  and  of  the  wild  boar. 

The  designs  on  tliis  cista  are  of  matchless  beauty,  and  un- 
"^uestionably  of  Greek  art,  of  the  best  period,  although  they  have 
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been  ascribed  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  Borne.* 
Bronsted  asserts  that  the  designs  were  originally  filled  in  with 
gold,  which  was  seen  by  himself  and  Thorwaldsen  ;  but  no  traces 
of  it  are  now  visible,  though  there  are  vestiges  of  silvering.* 

So  much  for  the  cista  itself;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  at  a  glance 
that  its  adjuncts  do  not  form  part  of  the  original.    For  it  rests  on 
three  eagle's  feet,  each  gi*asping  a  toad  ;  and  above  each  foot  is  a 
group  of  three  figures  in  relief,  one  standing  between  two  sitting. 
Two  of  these  groups  seem  to  be  cast  from  the  same  mould,  but  the 
third  is  evidently  a  copy,  and  a  wretched  copy,  of  the  others. 
The  handle  in  the  centre  of  the  lid  is  also  composed  of  three 
figures,  the  central  one  the  tallest,  who  passes  his  arms  round  the 
necks  of  two  fauns,  naked,  with  a  deer-skin  tied  round  their  necks 
and  depending  behind.     These  figures  are  stunted  and  inelegant, 
and  are  evidently  subsequent  additions  to  the  cista ;  in  fact  tbe 
plaque  on  which  they  stand  covers  the  graven  decorations  of  the 
lid.     The  same  character  may  be  given  to  the  grou^^s  of  figures 
above  the  feet.     A  comparison  of  these  coarse  clumsy  groups  in  . 
relief  and  in  the  round  with  the  exquisite  and  refined  forms  graven 
on  the  body  of  the  monument,  affords  convincing  proof  that  the 
same  hand  cannot  have  produced  the  whole  work.     It  is  as  if  a 
drinking-bout  by  Teniers  were  introduced  as  a  back-ground  to  the 
Madonna  della  Seggiola.     There  appear,  indeed,  to  be  four  dis- 
tinct periods  or  styles  of  art  in  this  cistay  as  it  now  stands.    First, 
the  i)ure  Greek  style  of  the  original  monument.     Second,  the 
Idealistic  Etruscan  or  Italic  style,  recognisable  in  the  best  preserred 
foot-group,  that  below  the  figure  drinking.     Third,  the  coarser 
Etruscan  style  of  the  handle-group ;  and  Fourth,  the  miserable 
style,  or  rather  absence  of  style,  in  the  third  foot-group,  which 
may  be  Roman,  or  an}^liing  else. 

The  plaque,  on  which  rest  the  figures  which  compose  the  handle, 
bears  this  inscription  in  early  Boman  letters  : — 

NOTIOS   PLAYTIOS   MED    ROMAI   FECip.; 

« 

and  behind  the  group  is  another  epigraph : — 

DINDIA   MACOLNIA   FILEAI   DEBIT. 

It  is  evident  that  these  inscriptions  have  been  added  subs^ 
quently  to  the  cista,  together  with  the  figures  of  the  handle,  for 
they  are  engraved  on  the  same  piece  of  bronze,  which  now  covers 
some  of  the  original  design  of  the  lid,  and  has,  moreover,  a  jellov 

*  Mommseii  ap.  Jahn,  Cist  Ficor.  p.  42.  *  Ann.  Inst.  1866,  p.  ISI—^koae. 
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brassy  hue,  very  unlike  the  delicate  green  patina-elad  metal  of 
the  data  itself.    The  former  inscription  therefore  probably  applies 
to  the  handle  alone,  and  may  have  been  added  when  the  casket 
iras  restored  and  rendered  fit,  by  the  addition  of  the  feet  and 
handle,  to  be  presented  by  Dindia  Macolnia  as  a  nuptial  gift  to 
her  daughter.     Or  if  it  have  reference  to  the  entire  casket,  it  may 
have  taken  the  place  of  a  previous  inscription  on  the  original 
handle,  which  recorded  the  name  of  the  Greek  artist.    It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  it  has  reference  to  the  restoration  alone. 
Whether  the  cista  was  executed  in  Greece,  or  at  Praeneste,  or  in 
Home  itself,  it  is  manifestly  the  production  of  a  Greek  hand.     It 
cannot  be  the  work  of  a  mere  imitator ;  the  genuine  spirit  and 
feeling  of  Hellenic  art  pervade  the  entire  subject;   and  it  has 
been  well  remarked  that  among  all  the  monuments  recognised 
as  Greek  there  is  not  one  of  purer  and  more  perfect  design.^ 
Among  the  many  figured  ciste  that  have  been  rescued  from  the 
tombs  of  Prseneste  and  of  Vulci,  not  a  few  of  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  graven   designs,  this   still  stands 
pre-eminent,  facile  princeps. 

The  Palestrina  Treasure. 

On  the  same  floor  of  the  building  is  exhibited  the  wonderful 
treasure  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  discovered  at  Palestrina  in 
the  spring  of  1876,  and  recently  purchased  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

These  articles  formed  the  furniture  of  an  ancient  tomb,  exca- 
vated by  some  peasants  in  the  plain  about  three  furlongs  from 
that  town,  and  not  far  from  the  church  of  San  Rocco.  It  was  not 
only  a  virgin-tomb,  but,  fortunately  for  its  discoverers,  it  was  the 
last  resting-place  of  some  nameless  chieftain  or  high-priest,  whose 
wealth  had  been  buried  with  him,  and  was  thus  preserved  intact 
through  nearly  3,000  years.  Its  contents  bear  a  close  analogy  to 
those  of  the  Regulini  tomb  at  Cervetri,  but  the  tomb  itself  was 
even  of  a  more  primitive  construction.  It  was  not  built  up  in  the 
form  of  a  passage,  like  that  celebrated  sepulchre,  nor  was  it  a 
subterranean  chamber,  like  so  many  tombs  in  Etruria.  It  was  a 
mere  pit,  sunk  two  yards  below  the  surface,  surrounded  by  rude 
masoniy,  inclosing  a  space  some  six  yards  by  four,  within  which, 

7  Ann.  Inat.  1866,  p.  202  — Schdne.  tar.  2;  Brann,  Die  Ficoron.  CiBta,  1849  ; 
This  wondsfffol  work  of  Greek  art  has  been  and  by  Padre  Marchi,  in  his  work  on  this 
illiMtnited  by  Qorhard,  Etruak.  Spieg.  I.      Cista,  R<»ius.  1848, 
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in  a  cavity  sunk  in  the  floor,  was  deposited  the  body,  in  all  its 
panoply  of  rich  vestments  and  gorgeous  oniaments,  which  sur- 
pass in  their  elaborate  beauty  even  those  of  the  Ilegulini  sepul- 
chre. By  its  side  lay  also  weapons  and  armour,  and  around  the 
walls  of  the  pit  were  deposited  various  articles  for  the  toilet  or 
for  domestic  use,  in  the  precious  metals  and  in  bronze,  all 
covered  with  earth,  on  which,  at  some  height,  were  laid  rude 
slabs  of  stone,  also  covered  with  earth,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of 
the  existence  of  interment  below.  Not  a  vestige  of  a  roof,  if  such 
ever  existed,  was  to  be  seen. 

To  specify  all  the  wonders  of  this  tomb  would  occup}'  too  much 
space,  3'et  some  of  its  contents  are  so  novel  and  curious  as  not  to 
be  passed  over  lightly.  To  begin  with  the  case  containing  the 
gold  roha.  The  most  Striking  object  in  the  collection,  and  the 
most  elaborate  piece  of  jewellery  perhaps  ever  rescued  from  an 
Italian  sepulchre,  is  an  oblong  plate  of  gold,  eight  inches  by  five, 
studded  all  over  with  minute  figures  of  beasts  and  chimseras,  not  in 
relief,  but  standing  up  bodily  from  the  plate,  and  numbering  not  less 
than  131  in  that  limited  space.  There  are  five  rows  of  tiny  Uons, 
arranged  longitudinally^  some  standing  with  their  tails  curled  over 
their  backs,  some  couchant,  others  sitting  on  their  haunches,  two 
rows  of  chimseras,  and  two  of  sirens,  flanked  transversely  at  each 
end  by  a  row  of  exquisitely  formed  little  horses,  full  of  life  and 
spirit.  These  ends  terminate  in  small  cylindrical  rollers,  decorated 
with  meander-pattei*ns  delicately  frosted,  and  with  a  lion's  head 
at  each  extremity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  marvellous  piece 
of  goldsmith's  work  was  worn  on  the  breast  or  on  the  head.  To 
judge  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  found  in  the  tomb,  at  Ae 
east  end  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  body  lay,  and  from  the  analogs 
of  Etiniscan  or  Italic  breast-plates  in  the  Gregorian  Museum,  and 
in  the  possession  of  Signor  Augusto  Castellani,  all  of  which  are 
much  superior  in  size,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  worn  on 
the  head.  It  is  evident,  from  certain  little  eyes  at  the  back  of  the 
plate,  that  it  was  sewn  on  to  some  stuff;  but  how  it  was  worn, 
and  wlio  he  was  who  was  entitled  to  wear  it,  is,  and  will  probaUj 
ever  remain,  matter  of  conjecture.® 

In  the  same  cavity,  by  the  side  of  the  body,  lay  three  fibd^i 
whose  tarnished  colour  shows  them  to  be,  not  of  pure  gold,  bat 

"  Dr.   Helbig  takes  it  to  have  been  a  to  the  oval  plaques  of  gold  found  in  tl* 

head-dt-eas,  and  gives  aesthetic  reasons  for  Regulini-Galassi  tomb,  which  we  have  efo? 

80  regarding  it     Bull.  Inst.  1876,  p.  122.  reason  to  believe  were  womonthefaai 
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of  electrum,  an  alloy  of  that  metal  T^ith  silver.  One  of  them  is 
studded  with  tiny  sphinxes,  another  with  little  lions»  having 
double  human  faces,  of  the  same  elaborate  workmanship  as  those 
that  decorate  the  head-dress.  Here  were  also  found  three  small 
cylindrical  cases  of  the  same  mixed  metal,  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  oma- 
tnented  with  meanders  and  chevrons.  They  seem  to  have  served 
bo  hold  styli.  But  of  pure  gold,  bright  as  if  newly  polished,  is  a 
iittle  plain  skyphos^  or  two-handled  cup,  about  four  inches  high, 
nrith  two  Egyptian  sphinxes  at  the  setting-on  of  each  handle.  By 
ts  aide  stands  a  bowl  full  of  fragments  of  gold  leaf,  the  relics  of 
the  vestments  of  the  priest  or  wanior,  which  were  found  mingled 
^ith  his  dust.  There  are  fragments  also  of  a  fringe  of  pm*e  silver 
Jiread,  which  may  have  adorned  his  robes,  or  more  probably  his 
jier,  for  tubes  of  bronze,  still  containing  wood,  and  ornamented 
.vith  silver  lions,  and  with  a  fiinge  of  the  same  metal,  were  found 
n  the  cavity  with  the  human  remains.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
>ody  were  discovered  four  heads  of  javelins,  in  iron,  with  remains 
>f  theii*  wooden  shafts ;  and  two  iron  daggers  in  silver  sheaths, 
idomed  witli  figures  of  men,  centaurs,  and  animals  in  relief,  and 
vith  hilts  ornamented  with  amber.  Against  the  wall  of  the  pit 
vere  also  found  the  remains  of  three  bronze  circular  shields, 
stamped  with  geometrical  patterns,  but  these  are  now  a  mere  heap 
>f  fragments.  But  to  return  to  the  Kircherian  Museum — in  the 
same  case  as  the  head-dress  are  nimierous  pieces  of  ivoxy,  some 
.vith  lotus-flowers  engraved  on  them  and  gilt,  and  all  Egyptian  in 
character — the  adornments  probably  of  some  article  of  fm'niture, 
sirhich  has  long  since  perished.  On  one  plaque  is  represented  the 
boat  of  the  Sun,  with  a  steersman  at  each  end,  and  the  deity  seated 
in  the  middle,  to  whom  people  are  presenting  their  offerings.  In 
the  same  case  are  five  silver  combs  with  very  fine  teeth,  and  a 
band  of  birds  in  relief  along  the  back  ;  together  with  many  small 
buttons  formed  of  gold-leaf  laid  on  wood  or  bone,  resembling 
shirt-studs ;  and  a  perfect  bowl  of  blue  glass,  probably  the  earliest 
in  this  material  yet  found  in  Italy.  It  was  discovered  inside  one 
of  the  silver  bowls. 

In  a  glass-case  by  the  window  are  sundry  bowls  of  silver  gilt, 
some  plain,  others  adorned  with  figures  in  repousse  work.  Of  this 
description  is  a  cup  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  two  bands  of 
Egyptian  figures.  It  is  marked  No.  19.  Of  silver  gilt  is  also  No.  20, 
an  open  bowl,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with  most  curious  scenes 
of  men  attacking  huge  apes  or  gorillas  ^Yho  resist  with  sticks  and 
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stones ;  all  the  fignres  seem  purely  Egj'ptian.     No.  21  is  a  silver 
bowl  of  the  same  size,  not  gilt,  with  Egyptian  figures  repousse  and 
incised,  and  surrounded  by  hieroglyphics  in  a  double  band,  with  a 
broad  band  of  the  same  also  beneath  the  central  scene.    This  bowl 
is  likewise  remarkable  for  bearing  a  Punic  inscription,  in  such 
extremely  minute  characters  as  with  difficulty  to  catch  the  eye. 
A  situla,  of  globular  form,  which  is  adorned  with  Egyptian  figures 
representing  a  lion-hunt,  is  peculiar  in  having  six  serpents*  heads 
in  massive  silver,  gilt,  bristling  around  the  edge  of  the  bowl. 
There  are  other  silver  bowls  broken  and  smashed  ;  and  a  perfect 
simpulum  of  the  same  metal,  whose  handle  terminates  in  a  swan's 
head.    No,  89  is  a  broad  handle  of  silver,  bearing  a  double  repre- 
sentation of  the  Assyrian  Artemis,  holding  two  panthers  by  their 
throats. 

Not  the  least  curious  and  interesting  articles  in  this  wonderful 
collection,  are  the  bronzes.  Here  is  a  pedestal  of  pecnliar 
form,  a  truncated  cone  with  recurved  lips,  like  a  modem  flower- 
glass,  standing  thirty-five  inches  high,  and  showing  fom*  i>egasi 
rearing,  in  relief,  as  the  adornments  of  its  body.  It  might  be 
taken  for  a  pot,  but,  as  it  is  not  open  above,  it  can  only  hare 
served  as  a  pedestal. 

A  kbea  or  caldron  of  bronze  supported  on  an  iron  tripod,  with 
human  feet  of  bronze,  and  a  bronze  top,  on  which  stand  three 
naked  men,  or  rather  satyrs,  with  brutes'  ears,  peeping  into  the  bowl, 
and  alternating  with  three  dogs  in  a  similar  position  and  attitude. 
Another  lebes  has  two  handles,  each  decorated  with  two  bolls* 
heads.     But  the  most  strange  and  incomprehensible  of  the  relics 
in  bronze  are  two  crosses,  each  formed  of  two  tubes  of  bronze, 
retaining  fragments  of  their  wooden  shafts,  and  fastened  together 
at  right  angles.     At  the  extremities  of  each,  a  dragon,  a  lion,  or  a 
Avolf,  is  represented  couchant,  devouring  his  prey.     At  the  point 
of  intersection,  in  one  instance   stands  a  lion  with  tail  curled 
over  his  back ;  in  the  other,  a  human  figure  bearing  an  enormous 
plume  of  feathers  on  his  liead.     Behind  this,  in  the  former  case, 
n  man  and  n  woman  stand,  each  crowned  with  this  disproportionate 
plume  ;  and  in  the  latter,  their  place  is  occupied,  on  one  side  by 
a  centaur,  on  the  other,  by  a  human  figure  kneeling,  both  over- 
shadowed by  these  palm-like  crests  of  feathers.     I  confess  myself 
<iuite  at  a  loss  to  explain  these  singular  cross-tubes.     The  best 
solution  I  can  suggest  is  that  they  formed  the  angular  adornments 
M  a  bed  or  bier,  the  frame  of  which  was  of  wood.     The  art  of  the 
figures  here  represented  is  coarse,  and  quite  Etruscan. 
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It  cannot  escape  observation  that  while  the  articles  in  gold, 
silver,  and  ivory,  are  purely  oriental  in  character,  and  the  silver 
bowls  are  apparently  importations  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,® 
those  in  bronze  bear  so  much  resemblance  to  Etruscan  works, 
that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  at  least  Italic, 
whether  from  the  right  or  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.^ 

The  Italian  Government  has  purchased  this  extraordinary 
collection  of  sepulchral  furniture  for  the  moderate  sum  of  70,000 
francs.  When  I  saw  it  at  Palestrina  soon  after  its  discovery,  the 
price  asked  was  five  times  as  gi*eat. 


The  Vulcian  Frescoes. 

In  the  rooms  adjoining  are  exhibited  the  frescoes  from  the 
rran9ois  tomb  discovered  at  Vulci  in  1867.  These  are  no 
copies,  but  the  original  paintings  cut  from  the  walls  of  the  tomb 
soon  after  its  discovery,  and  then  removed  to  Home,  where  for 
many  yeai*s  they  were  preserved  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Alessandro 
Torlonia,  who  had  purchased  the  Bonaparte  estate  at  Canino,  in 
which  the  sepulchi'e  was  found.  In  1876,  however,  the  Prince 
transferred  them  for  exhibition  to  the  Collegio  Bomano,  where  they 
excite  much  interest,  not  only  from  their  style  of  ai^t,  which  is 
superior  to  that  of  most  Etruscan  wall-paintings,  but  also  from 


^  Dr.  Helbig  regards  the  silver  bowls  as 
Phoenician  imitations  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  works,  introdaced  into  Italy  by 
the  Carthaginians,  not  earlier  than  650  b.c. 
fie  maintains  that  the  style  of  art  is  a 
compound  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  ele- 
ments, sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the 
other  predominating,  but  both  in  certain 
cases  being  mingled  in  the  same  bowl,  and 
«yen  in  the  same  figure.  He  cites  the 
Punic  inscription  in  the  silver  bowl.  No. 
21,  as  decisive  of  its  origin.  Ann.  Inst. 
1876,  pp.  197—257.  Yet  this  inscription 
is  so  minnte  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible, 
while  the  hieroglyphics  are  on  a  large  scale 
And  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  d^ora- 
tions.  To  most  observers  it  will  api)ear 
not  more  probable  that  this  inscription 
marks  the  Punic  origin  of  this  apparently 
J^'ptian  vase,  than  that  the  Etruscan 
legend  beneath  the  foot  of  the  kylix  of 
Oltos  and  Suxitheos  in  the  Museum  of 
Oometo,  stamps  that  beautiful  work  of 
undoubted  Greek  art  as  of  Etruscan  manu- 
facture.     See  Vol.  I.   p.   405,     In  both 


instances  the  foreign  inscription  appears 
to  have  been  inserted  as  a  mere  mark  of 
ownership.  Moreover,  instances  of  Punic 
inscriptions  on  works  of  foreign  art — 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Homan — are 
so  numerous,  that  we  may  well  venture  to 
question  that  the  inscription  on  this  bowl 
proves  its  Punic  origin. 

*  For  illustrations,  see  Mon.  Inst.  X., 
tav.  31 — 33.  The  close  similarity,  not  to 
say  identity,  of  the  bronzes  found  in  Etruria 
and  at  Prseneste,  is  well  known.  The  archaic 
shields  from  the  tombs  of  Caere  and  of  Pne- 
neste  seem  to  have  been  tumeil  out  of  the 
same  workshop.  Ann.  Inst.  1866,  p.  410. 
Between  the  most  ancient  toreutic  produc- 
tions of  Etniria  and  of  Latium  there  is  no 
essential  difference.  The  same  holds  good 
of  the  bronzes  of  more  advanced  periods  of 
art.  The  engraved  ci«te  and  mirrors  are  so 
similar,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
from  a  consideration  of  the  art  alone,  on 
which  bank  of  the  Tiber  any  monument  of 
this  description  was  discoveretl. 
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their   subjects,  some   of  which   illustrate   the   native  traditions, 
respecting  the  Etruscan  djuasty  of  Rome. 

Among  them  are  illustrations  of  certain  Greek  mjths.    Here 
Ajax  (**  AiVAS  ")  is  seizing  Cassandm  ("  Casntra  ")  by  the  hair  of 
her  head,  and  is  about  to  draw  his  sword,  while  she,  embracing 
the  image  of  Pallas  witli  one  hand,  endeavours  to   tlirust  him 
away  with  the  other.     There  Polyneikes  and  Eteokles  are  ending 
their  fratricidal  struggle  b}'  mutual  slaughter.    Here  Amphiaraus,^ 
to  whom  divine  honours  were  paid  after  his  death,  encounters 
Sisyphus  in  Hades,  wlio  is  represented,  not  rolling  the  huge  rock 
up  the  hill,  according  to  the  vei*sion  of  the  poets,  but  bearing  it  on 
his  shoulders.     On  the  top  of  tlie  mass,  a  pair  of  wings  is  dis- 
tinguishable,   doubtless    to    denote    the    unseen    power    which 
rendered  all  his  labour  in  vain,  and  hurled  the  rock  again  down 
the  slope,  just  as  it  had  reached   the  summit.-     Thei'e  Nestor 
("Nestuu"),  and  Phoenix  (*'  Piirixis  "),  each  standing  beneath 
a  palm-tree,  are  conversing  from  opposite  sides  of  a  dooni-av. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  both  took  part  in  the  games  held 
in  honour  of  Patroclus  :  their  presence  therefore  in  this  tomb  is 
api)ropriate. 

The  scene  of  most  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  of  most 
hoiTor,  taken  from  the  mytliical  or  poetical  history  of  Greece,  is 
one  which  represents  the  sacrifice  of  Trojan  captives  to  the  manes 
of  Patroclus.  Achilles  (**  Achle  *')  himself  is  the  priest  or 
butcher.  For  he  occupies  the  centre  of  the  scene,  clad  in  brazen 
cuirass  and  greaves,  his  long  yellow  locks  uncovei'ed  by  helmet, 
and  seizing  by  the  hair  the  wretched  Trojan  (^'Truials")  captive 
who  sits  naked  at  his  feet  imploiing  mercy,  he  thrusts  his  sword 
into  his  neck  ;  just  as  the  "  swift-footed  son  of  Peleus"  is  repre- 
sented having  ti'eated  Lycaon,  the  first  victim  he  saciificed  to  his 
friend  Patroclus.*  Above  this  Trojan  stands  Chamn  (**  Chabu"), 
in  red  jacket  and  blue  chiton,  wearing  a  cap  or  helmet,  and  bearing 
his  mallet  on  his  shoulder,  ready  to  strike.  His  flesh  is  a  livid 
gre}',  but  in  other  respects  he  is  hardly  so  hideous  and  truculent 
as  he  is  represented  on  many  other  Etruscan  monuments.  He  is 
looking  steadfastly  at  a  female  demon,  designated  **  Vaxth,"  who 
stands  behind  Achilles,  with  ^nngs  outspread,  in  an  attitude  of 
expectation,  with  her  right  hand  raised,  and  watcliing  the  sacrifice, 
as  if  to  indicate  to  Charun  the  moment  when  it  will  become  his 
duty  to  convey  the  spirit  of  the  victim  to  the  infernal  world. 
This  deity,  who  is  probably  the  demon  of  death,  answering  to 

»  Horn.  Odys.  XI.  696.  ^  Horn.  nUd,  XXI.  116. 
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the  Thanatos  of  the  Greeks,*  wears  earrings  and  snake-bracelets, 
and  is  draped  in  white,  bordered  with  purple,  but  there  is  no- 
thing beyond  her  wings  to  distinguish  her  from  a  mortal.  Behind 
her  stands,  not  Patroclus,  but  his  shade,  designated  **  Hinthial 
Patrukles,"  ^  with  a  wliite  band  across  his  bosom,  and  a  blue 
and  white  band  about  his  head.  He  is  wrapped  in  a  blue  pallium , 
and  a  large  circular  shield,  probably  that  of  Achilles,  rests  at  his 
feet.  Behind  him  stands  a  bearded  figiu'e,  S2)ear  in  hand,  but 
without  armour,  half-clad  in  a  white  pallium  bordered  with  purple, 
whom,  from  the  inscription  "  AcmiENRUN  "  over  his  head,  we 
leam  to  represent  the  "king  of  men."  Homer,  be  it  remembered, 
represents  him  as  present,  and  taking  a  prominent  i>art  in  the 
obsequies  of  Pati*oclus. 

The  right  half  of  the  scene  is  occupied,  by  the  two  Ajaces, 
each  bringing  forward  a  victim,  naked  and  wounded,  whose  hands 
are  bound  behind  his  back.  Ajax  Telamonius  ("  Aivas  Tlamu- 
Nus  ")  the  more  prominent  of  the  two,  is  fully  aimed  ;  and  Ajax 
Oileus  ("  AivAs  Vilatas  ")  is  similarly  armed,  but  without  a 
helmet.  The  funeral  P3're,  on  which  the  corpse  of  Patroclus  was 
already  laid,  before  the  sacrifices  of  captives,  horses,  and  dogs, 
were  made  to  his  manes,  is  not  shown.  But,  save  the  introduc- 
tion of  Charun  and  Vanth,  who  belong  to  tlie  Etruscan  spirit- 
world,  the  scene  agrees  well  with  the  description  given  us  in  the 
twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad.^  These  were  the  first  wall- 
paintings  foimd  in  Etruria  which  were  illustrative  of  Hellenic 


*  Her  name  even  is  thought  to  bear  an 
afliiiitj  to  Thanatot,  See  the  remarks  of 
lignana,  Ball.  Inst.  1876,  p.  208.  The 
name  "Vanth"  is  attached  to  a  female 
demon  on  the  large  marble  sarcophagus  of 
the  Casuccini  collection.  Vide  tupra, 
p.  317. 

•  The  word  '*hintfiial"  is  now  well 
ascertained  by  monumental  evidence  to  he 
equivalent  to  the  <Y8»Aoy  of  the  Greeks. 
In  the  Grotta  dell'  Oreo  at  Cometo,  we 
bare  a  figure  painted  on  the  wall,  and 
caUed  "  Hinthial  Teriasals/'  or  the  shade 
of  Teiresias.  A  mirror  found  at  Vulci  in 
1835,  and  now  in  the  Gregorian  Museum, 
in  which  Ulysses  is  represented  consulting 
the  shade  of  Teiresias  in  Hades,  is  inscribed 
*' Hinthial  Temsias."  Ut  supra,  p.  482 ; 
Hon.  Inst  II.  tav.  29.  And  an  Etiiiscan 
Tue  in  the  Beagnot  collection,  has  the 
epigraph  "Hinthial  Turmucas"  attached 
to  a  female  figure  represented  in  the  chaige 


of  Charun.     Mou.  Inst.  II.  tav.  9. 

*  An  urn  found  at  Volterra  contains  the 
whole  of  this  scene,  except  the  three 
figures  behind  Achilla,  rudely  carved,  but 
identical  in  the  com^^osition,  leaving  not  a 
doubt  that  either  the  one  was  t'lken  from 
the  other,  or  both  from  the  same  original. 
The  scene  between  Ajax  and  Cassandi-a  is 
also  found  on  an  Etruscan  urn  illustrated 
by  Gori  (Mus.  Etr.  II.  tav.  125).  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  Etruscan  artist;;, 
like  the  Roman,  made  use  of  certaiu 
models,  celebrated  in  their  day  and  in 
most  cases  Greek,  which  they  varied  and 
modified  at  pleasure ;  and  thus  is  explained 
the  similar  treatment  of  mythological  sub- 
jects by  the  artists  of  the  different  cities  of 
Etruria,  which  is  observable  especially  in 
the  reliefs  on  cinerary  urns  and  sarco- 
phagi.  See  Ann.  Inst.  1859,  pp.  353-367, 
Brunn* 
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myths,  but  since  their  discoveiyy  that  of  the  Grotta  dell*  Oreo  at 
Cometo  has  afforded  us  additional  proof  that  the  Etruscans  did 
not  always  confine  the  pictorial  adornments  of  their  sepulchres 
to  the  illustration  of  the  peculiar  customs,  funeral  observances, 
or  religious  creed  of  their  native  land. 

Another  revolting  scene  of  slaughter,  taken  from  the  Etruscan 
annals,  covered  the  opposite  wall  of  the  tomb.     It  would  be 
imintelligible  were  it  not  that  each  figure  has  its  name  attached 
in  Etruscan  characters.    Mastama   (''  IVIakstrna  ")  with  three 
companions,  aU,  with  one  exception,  naked,  and  armed  only  with 
short  swords,  is  represented   in   the  act  of   liberating  Cffiles 
Yibenna  {"  Kaile  Yipinas  ")  from  prison.     Mastama  is  cuttmg 
with  his  sword  the  cords  which  bound  the  arms  of  his  fiiend, 
while  his  comrades  are  murdeiing  three   unarmed   men,  who 
appear  to  have  been  just  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  and  who 
probably  represent   the    gaolers.      Their   names  are   "Labth 
Ulthes,"  "  Easke,*'  and   "  Avle   Vipinas,"  and  their  victims 
are    respectively  designated    "  Laris    Papathxas    Velzxach,** 

"  Pesna  Arkmsxas    Svetimach,"   and   "  Vexthikai* 

Vlsachs."      On    the    adjoining    wall    a    fourth    companion  of 
Mastama,   called  *'  Marke    Camitlxas,"    is    about  to  murder 

"  CXEN'E  TaRKU  RuMACH.*' 

We  learn  from  the  fragment  of  a  speech  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,^  who  wrote  the  history  of  Etnu'ia  in  twenty  books  and 
may  be  presumed  to  have  well  mastered  his  subject,^  that 
Mastama  was  the  Etmscan  name  of  Servius  TuUius,  who, 
according  to  the  Roman  annals,  was  boi*n  of  a  slave  Ocresia,  but 
by  the  Etruscan  chi*onicles  was  represented  to  have  been  the 
faithful  companion  of  Cseles  Yibenna,  and  the  sharer  of  all  his 
fortmies  ;  that  when  that  Etruscan  chieftain  was  driven  out  of 
liis  native  laud,  and  brought  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Rome, 
where  they  occupied  the  mount  which  from  him  was  called  the 
Cteliau,  Mastarna  accompanied  him,  changed  his  name  to  Servius 
TuUius,  and  eventually  obtained  the  royal  dignit}^  as  successor 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  scene  here  represented  probably 
illustrates  some  prior  event  in  "the  varied  fortunes"  of  Cries 
Vibenna,  of  which  we  have  no  record,  and  which  from  the  names 
of  the  victims  appears  to  have  happened  in  Etruria.  That  Cries 
had  a  brother  named  Aules,  we  already  knew  from  Latin  writers, 
and  that  he  was  slain  at  Rome  by  one  of  his  brother's  servants.* 

'  Inscribed  on  a  bronze  tablet  found  at  "  Saetonins,  Claud.  42. 

Lyon.     Gruter,  p.  502.  9  Amobios  Adv.    Nat.   VI.   7.    F«il» 
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The  other  names  here  inscribed  are  quite  unknown,  but  we  may 
remark  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tenninal  "  Ach  " 
signifies,  from,  or  of,  and  that  used  in  combination  with  a  proper 
noun,  it  indicates  the  origin  of  the  individual;  thus,  Laris 
Papathnas  comes  from  Velsina,  and  Cneve  Tarku  from  Home. 

Two  figures,  and  by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  remain  to  be 
noticed.  By  the  side  of  one  of  the  false  doors  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  tomb,  stands  a  man,  named  "  Vel  Saties,"  with  a  laurel- 
wreath  about  his  brow,  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  a  large  toga  of  a 
purplish-brown  hue  over  his  shoulders,  which  is  decorated  with  a 
scroll  boi'der,  and  with  three  figures  of  naked  men  dancing  with 
sword  and  shield.  From  the  colour  of  his  toga,  from  Ids  wreath, 
and  from  his  attitude'gazing  intently  upwai'ds,  we  may  infer  him  to 
represent  an  augur,  which  view  is  confirmed  by  the  figure  of  the 
boy  crouching  at  his  feet  in  white  tunic  bordered  with  purple, 
who  holds  up  a  bird  on  his  fist  which  appears  to  be  fastened  by 
a  string.  This  boy  is  designated  "Arnza."^  The  figured  toga 
worn  by  Saties  is  doubtless  the  toga  picta,  which  in  Bome  was 
worn  only  by  generals  in  their  triumphal  processions,  but  in 
Etruria  was  the  insigne  of  magisterial  dignity,^  and  of  which  this 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  coloured  representation  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  These  two  figures,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  are 
inferior  to  the  others  in  this  tomb. 

These  frescoes  belong  to  a  period  when  the  art  of  Etruria 
had  been  deeply  influenced  by  that  of  Greece,  Not  only  do  the 
subjects  here  represented  prove  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  mythology  and  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  masterly  design 
throughout  beti*ays  a  carefal  study  of  Hellenic  models.  The 
vigour  and  truth  of  the  movements,  the  natural  pose  of  tlie 
quiescent  figures,  and  the  charming  grace  of  tlie  fragmentary 
figm*e  of  Cassandra,  which  ma}''  be  a  copy  of  a  Greek  original, 
are  so   many  evidences   of  this   study  and   of  the   influence  it 

also  {s.  V.  Tu&cam  Yicum)  in  a  mutilated  that  Rome  would  goyerii  the  world.     Cf. 

passage,  seems  to  refer  to  two  brothers  Plin.  XXVIII.  4 ;  Dion.  Hal.  IV.  c.  61 ; 

Vibenna,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  65. 
of  Tarquinius  Friscus.     Amobius  tells  us  ^  This  boy  bears  much  affinity  to  certain 

that  Taixjuinius,   in  digging  the  founda-  figures  in  bronze,  which  represent  a  boy  in 

tions  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  a  sitting  or  squatting  position,  with  a  bird 

brought  to  light  a  bloody  head,  which  was  on  his  hand.     Ut  tupra,  p.  479. 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Olus  (Aulus)  or  ^  Macrob.  Sat  I.  6.     The  toffa  trabta^ 

Tolas,  from  which  the  temple  and  hill  took  when  wholly  of  purple,  was  sacred  to  the 

the   name  of    Capitolinus.      Servius    (ad  gods ;   that  of  purple  with  a  little  white 

J£d.   VIII.   345)   adds  that  an  Etruscan  was  worn  by  kings ;  that  of  purple  and 

anispex  being  consulted  as  to  the  meaning  saffron  by  augurs.     Sueton.  ap.  Serr.  ad 

of  this  omen,  interpreted  it  as  a  prognostic  .En.  VI  I.  612. 
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exerted  on  native  art«    Yet  the  Etruscan  character  is  not  lost- 
only  subdued  and  modified  by  the  superior  refinement  of  th 
Grecian.' 


•  "The  baso  of  the  style,"  says  Dr. 
Brunn,  "the  entire  character  of  tlie  de- 
sign and  of  the  colouring,  the  conceptioa 
of  the  figuree,  and  a  great  part  of  the  sub« 
jecte  in  this  tomb  are  Greek."  Neverthe- 
less even  a  superficial  glance  shows  an 
Etruscan  hand,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  is  so  thoroughly  Italic,  thai  a  iieiWn 
who  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  tomb 
fancied  for  the  moment  that  he  was  looking 
at  Tuscan  paintings  of  the  cinque-cento 
period.  *'  We  have  here  in  fact  Greek  art 
accommodated  to  Etruscan  feeling."  Ann. 
Inst.  1866,  p.  432.  See  also  Bull  Inst. 
1857,  pp.  113-131,  Noel  Dcs  Vergers  ; 
and  £trurie  et  les  £tru8que»,  II.  pp.  47- 
62;  III.  p.  18,  andpl.  21-30. 

The  description  which  the  discoverer, 
M.  Des  Vergers,  has  given  us  of  the  open- 
ing of  this  painted  tomb,  I  must  give  in 
his  own  words. 

"  J*ai  d^crit  ailleurs  I'impression  quo  me 
fit  ^pronver  le  spectacle  dont  nous  fumes 
frapp69,  lorsqu'au  dernier  coup  de  yiQ  la 
pierre  qui  fermait  Tentr^e  de  la  crypte 
ceda,  et  que  la  lumi^re  de  nos  torches  vint 
^dairer  des  voiltes  dont  rien,  depuis  plus 
de  vingt  si^es,  n'avait  troubl6  I'obscurite 
ou  le  silence.  Tout  y  ^tait  encore  dans  le 
m^me  6tat  qu'au  jour  od  Ton  en  avait 
mur^  I'entr^e,  et  I'antique  Etrurie  nous 
apparaissait  comme  aux  temps  dc  sa 
Bplendeur.  Sur  leurs  couches  fun^raires, 
des  guerriers,  reconverts  de  leurs  armures, 
semblaient  se  reposer  des  combats  qu'ils 
avaient  livres  aux  Romains  ou  u  ni>s 
anc^tres  les  Gaulois.  Formes,  vdtements, 
4tofie8,  couleurs,  furent  apparents  iien- 
dant  quelqucs  minutes,  puis  tout  s'evanouit 
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a  mcsurc  que  Tair  ext^rieur  pdn^trait  dan 

la   cr>'pte,   oil    nos    flambeaux   vacillants 

mena^aient  d'abord  de  s'eteindre.      Ce  fufe^ 

une  evocation  du  pass^  qui  n'eut  pas  m^ 

la  dur6e  d'un  songe,   et  disjiarut 

l)our    nous    punir    de    notre    temSrair^^""^*^ 

curiosity. 

Pendant  que  ces  frdles  d^|)ouilles  tom •^' 

baieut  en  poussidre  an  contact  de  Tair^^^-'^t 
Tatmosphere  devenait  plus  tcansparente.  — ^^^ 
Nous  nous  vimes  alors  entombs  d'une  woUkj^-^^  ^ 
population  guerri^re  due  aux  artistes  de  -^=-»'  ^^ 
TEtnirie.  Des  peintures  murales  omaient 
la  crypte  dans  tout  son  p6rimetre  ei  sem- 
blaient s'animer  aux  reflets  de  nos  torches. 
Bientdt  elles  attirerent  toute  mon  attention, 
car  elles  me  semblaient  la  part  plus  belle 
de  notre  decouverte.  D'un  cdte  les  pein- 
tures se  rapportaient  aux  mythes  de  la 
Grdce,  et  les  noma  grecs  inscrits  en 
caractdres  ^truaques  ne  Uiasaient  aucune 
incertitude  sur  le  aujet  ;  les  poemes 
d'Hom^re  I'avaient  inspire.  J'avais  souk 
les  yeux  Tun  des  drames  les  plus  sanglants 
de  VJlia^U,  le  sacrifice  que  fait  Achille  dcK 
pnsonniers  troyens  sur  le  iombeau  de 
Fdtrocle.  Paasons  A  la  fresque  qui  faisait 
pendant,  et  qui  n 'avait  plus  rien  de  U 
Grcce,  si  ce  n'est  Tart  avanc6,  I'Hade  d 
nu,  le  models,  la  saillie  des  muscles 
I'expression  des  figures  animSes  par  des 
passions  violentes,  Thabileti  enfin  ari 
laquelle  ^taient  rendus  lea  effets  d 
lumik%,  lea  ombres  et  les  demi-teinte: 
Quant  au  sujet,  il  6tait  evidemme 
national ;  la  forme  tout  6trusque  des  doj 
inscrits  au-dessus  de  chaque  pe^soDDJ|ge^ 
ddmonti-ait  suffisament." 


CHAPTER   LXIV. 

BOLOGNA— F££S7.VJ,  JiONOyiA. 

D'ltolU  I'antico 
Pregio,  B  I'oiini  ohe  giova — FlllCiJi. 

IinuB  in  viscen  telluris,  et  iu  uOe  Mauiam  opea  ciucerimiu. — Plih.  K at.  Hist. 

The  wide  extent  of  the  Etruscan  tlominion  in  Italy  hns  already 
been  mentioned — that  at  one  period  it  comprised  almost  all  the 
entire  peilinsula,  stretching  northward  to  the  Alps,  eastward  to  tlie 
Adriatic,  and  southward  to  the  plains  of  Camjuinia  and  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno.  But  in  this  work  I  have  hitherto  confined  my  attention 
to  Etruria  Proper,  to  the  country  lying  between  the  Apennines,  tlie 
Tiber,  and  the  sea,  and  have  not  transgressed  tliose  limits,  save 
in  treating  of  Fidenie,  "the  tHc  de  pont  of  Etruria"  on  the  Tiber, 
and  of  Borne,  also  at  one  time  an  Etruscan  city.  To  treat  of  the 
otlier  two  great  regions  of  Etruna,  Circumpadana  and  Campaniana, 
would  swell  this  work  far  beyond  its  proper  limits,  yet  so  many 
discoveriea  of  Etruscan  antiquities  bare  been  made  witbin  and 
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around  Bologna,  since  the  publication  of  my  former  edition,  an^V 
so  much  interest  has  been  excited  by  those  discoveries,  that  rciy 
readers    will    pardon    me    for   requesting    them    to    cross    ti^^ 
Apennines  with  me  to  the  city  of  arcades  and  leaning  towers,    ^^ 
learned  ladies  and  savoury  sausages. 

That  Bologna  represents  an  Etruscan  city  Is  not  to  be  qu 
tioned.     The  name  by  which  it  was  originally  known — Felsina 
is  so  purely  Etniscan,  that  we  do  not  require  the  testimony 
Pliny  to  that  effect — "  Bononia,  Felsirra  vocitata,  cum  prince 
Etruriae  esset."*    It  is  the  very  name  which  Volsinii   bore 
Etruscan  times,  and  Felsina  was  probably  colonised  from  th 
city.^    When  Pliny  designates  it  as  the  chief  city  of  Etruria,  L^::^^ 
must  be  understood  as  referring  to  .the  northern  and  trans-Aper       i" 
nine  division  of  that  land  ;  Gato  also  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  th 
region,  and  records  its  foundation  by  an  Etruscan  king,'  whom  w 
learn  from  other  sources  to  "have  been  Ocnus  or  Aucnus,  broth 
or  son  of  Auletes,  the  founder  of  Perusia.*    The  Etruscans  wer 
driven  out  by  the  Boian  Gauls,  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  but  th^ 
city  retained  its  original  name.    It  was  taken  by  tlie  Romans  in  th 
3'ear  558  (196  b.c.),^  and  colonised  by  them  seven  years  later,  whe 
it  is  first  mentioned  under  its  Latin  appellation  of  Bononia.^ 

It  is  universally  believed  at  Bologna  that  the  city  occupies  th 
site  not  only  of  Roman  Bononia,  but  also  of  Etruscan  Felsina  ;£ 
yet  any  one  acquainted  with  the  sites  of  Etniscan  cities  on  th 
other  side  of  the  Apennines,  will  find  it  difficult  to  accept  this 
doctrine,  and  to  believe  that  the  founder  of  the  Etruscan  citv 
would  have  selected  a  position  in  the  plain,  strengthened  by  no 
cliffs,  or  other  natural  advantages,  when  immediately  behind  it 
rises  a  range  of  steep  heights,  broken  at  intervals  by  deep  clefts  or 
hollows,  and  presenting  a  choice  of  sites,  any  one  of  which,  by  the 
addition  of  fortifications,  such  as  the  Etruscans  were  wont  to  con- 
struct, might  have  been  made  impregnable  in  those  daj's.    To  judge 
from  the  analogy  of  other  sites  of  tliis  antiquity,  the  most  probable 
position  appears  to  be  on  the  extremity  of  the  range  to  the  north- 
west, on  the  hill  called  Monte  della  Guardia,  which  overhangs  the 
Reno,  where  that  river  issues  from  its  mountain-gorge,  and  whose 
slope  is  now  covered  with  a  long  line  of  arcades  leading  from  the 
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»  Plin.  N.  H.  III.  20. 

»  Vide  8upra,  p.  20.     Cf.  Liv.  V.  33. 

*  Gato,  do  Originibus.  Virgil,  however, 
claima  the  metropolitan  honour  for  hia 
natnre  city  of  Mtotna.     iBn.  X.  203. 

«  Sil  Ital.  Vin.  601 ;  Senr.  ad  £n. 


X.  198.  Seirias  adds  that  the  dtf  be 
built  was  "Cesena,  which  is  now  called 
Bononia,"  bat  Plinj  (ioc  cit.)  speaks  of 
Cesena  and  Felsina  as  separate  towns. 

*  LiT.  XXXIII.  37. 

•  Lir.  XXXVU.  57 ;  V.  Rttero.  L  15. 
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city-gate  to  the  shrine  of  La  Madonna  di  San  Luca  which  crests 
its  summit.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  I  revisited  Bologna 
with  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible^  by  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  ground,  on  which  of  the  four  or  five  heights 
which  overhang  the  cit}^  Felsina  must  have  stood.  I  failed, 
through  unforeseen  difficulties,  to  determine  the  site  ;^  yet  my 
persuasion  that  the  Etruscan  city  occupied  a  position  somewhere 
on  that  range,  is  not  in  the  least  diminished ;  and  I  feel  confident 
that  if  the  precise  site  is  ever  discovered,  it  will  be  at  some  eleva- 
tion above  Bologna.  That  an  ancient  town  in  such  a  position 
should  have  had  its  necropolis  in  the  plain  beneath,  is  natural 
enough,  there  being  no  lack  of  precedents  to  that  effect,  unless 
the  plain  were  low  and  swampy,  which  at  the  very  base  of  the  hiUs 
is  seldom  the  case,  and  is  certainly  not  in  this  instance. 

At  the  risk  of  giving  offence  to  all  the  antiquaries  of  Bologna,  I 
must  record  my  firm  persuasion  that  that  city  occupies  the  site  of 
Roman  Bononia,  but  not  of  Etruscan  Felsina ;  although  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  ancient  cemeteries  recently  discovered  within  the 


7  The  difficulties  I  enconntered  were 
twofold.  The  crest  of  every  height  in  the 
range  commanding  the  town,  which  was 
wide  enongh  and  level  enough  to  have 
accommodated  a  city  such  as  Felsina  mast 
have  heen,  is  now  occupied  by  a  fort,  which 
in  no  case  was  I  permitted  to  enter.  This 
is  a  difficulty  which  a  native  might  pro- 
bably overcome,  but  a  foreigner  hardly. 
Then  the  soil  of  the  entire  range  is  a  loose 
marl,  which  is  well  known  to  be  liable  to 
shift  its  surface  in  the  coarse  of  ages,  so 
that  if  the  city  occupied  a  prominent 
height,  it  might  be  denuded  of  all  traces  of 
ancient  habitation,  and  if  it  stood  on  lower 
ground,  might  have  them  covered  up  by  the 
soil  washed  down  from  above.  I  have  experi- 
enced the  movable  character  of  such  a  soil 
in  my  excavations  in  the  Greek  cemeteries 
of  Sicily.  Non-existence  cannot  in  such  a 
case  be  logically  deduced  from  non-appear* 
ance.  Remains  of  the  ancient  walls  are 
not  likely  to  exist,  for  their  demolition  for 
building  purposes  in  the  course  of  so  many 
ages  and  on  a  site  which  has  always  re- 
tained its  population,  is  easily  explained  ; 
especially  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the 
blocks  must  have  been  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, there  being  no  local  rock  fit  for  the 
purpose ;  nothing  but  here  and  there  a 
stratum  of  gypium. 


Next  to  the  Monte  della  Guardia,  the 
most  likely  site  for  Felsina  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  height  now  occupied  by  the  Villa 
Bonzano,  belonging  to  Count  Ghxzadini, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  level  summit 
is  now  occupied  by  a  fortress.  In  1848 
a  number  of  ancient  bronzes  were  disin- 
terred on  the  northern  slope  of  this  height, 
and  fragments  of  Etruscan  black  pottery 
varmshed,  and  also  of  Roman  ware,  have 
more  recently  been  brought  to  light  on  the 
summit,  '' suggesting  a  succession  of  in- 
habitants at  various  remote  epochs  on  this 
plateau,  whence  the  eye  wanders  over  an 
immense  horizon.''  The  bronzes  comprised 
four  horse-bits,  a  double-edged  sword,  a 
knife,  massive  JUmlce  and  heavy  rings, 
perhaps  belonging  to  harness,  a  disk, 
thought  to  be  a  phalera^  or  horse-ornament, 
with  other  articles,  many  similar  to  those 
feund  at  Villanova,  and  therefore  of  high 
antiquity.  Cbzzadini,  Mors  de  Gheval 
Italiques  de  Ronxano,  p.  9.  On  the  crest 
of  the  next  height  to  the  south,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Bavardin,  I  observed 
a  number  of  rude  slabs  of  yellow  sandstone, 
like  that  of  the  titd(B  from  La  Gertosa,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  recently  disturbed, 
and  here  I  picked  up  some  fragments  of 
early  pottery,  and  a  portion  of  a  sword-blade 
of  bronze. 
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walls,  and  on  various  spots  ai'ound  them,  either  formed  part 
the  gi'eat  necropolis  of  Felsina,  or  belonged  to  the  villages  in  i1 
neighbourhood. 

In  treating  of  the  excavations  in  this  necropolis  and  describing  ^r^g 
their  fiiiits,  I  should  premise  that  Bologna  has  been  most  fortunaU^S'^te 
in  having  for  explorers  of  her  Etiniscan  remains  two  such  men 
the  Count  Giovanni  Gozzadini,  and  the  Cavaliere  Antonio 
who  have  not  only  probed  her  cemeteries  to  the  bottom,  bu- 
ll ave  bestowed  untiring  study  and  research  on  the  fruits  of  theic 
labours,  and  have  given  minute  and  carefully  detailed  acconnf 
of  their  discoveries  to  the   world.     No  Etruscan   cemetery  oi 
tlie  other  side  of  the  Apennines  can  boast  of  such  a  descriptive 
literature.      But  this  very  emharras  de  richesscs  renders  it  im — 
possible  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  within  the  limits  of  a  chapter^' 
Even  Captain  Burton,  who  has  devoted  an  entire  volume  to  it, 
which  he  has  displayed  learning,  wit,  and  acumen,  can  hardlj^- 
be  said  to  have  given  such  an  account  of  these  excavations,  as  willKT   '1 
satisfy  the  antiquarian  inquu*er.®     The  sketch  I  can  offer  is  stillM^  I 
more  slight  and  imperfect.     Those  who  would  have  a  complete- 
picture  must  consult  the  elaborate  pubUcations  of  these  illustrious 
Bolognese  gentlemen. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
British  j^ublic  to  the  beautiful  work  in  folio  which  the  Cavaliere 
Zannoni  has  now  in  the  press,  descriptive  of  his  excavations  an( 
of  the  antiquities  of  La  Certosa,  and  illustrated  by  150  photo- 
graphs.    It  is  appearing  in  25  numbers,   of  which  several 
already  published,  at  10  Italian  lire  the  number. 

ViLLANOVA. 

The  ancient  cemeter}'  that  was  first  brought  to  light  in  tL   « 
neighbourhood  of  Bologna,  was  that  of  Villanova,  which  lie>^- 
about  five  miles  to  the  E.S.E.  of  the  city  near  the  Idice  torreBt-%. 
This  is  also  the  most  primitive,  and  in  some  respects  the  mck^st 
interesting  of  all.     In  May,  1853,  a  pot  containing  burnt  boaes  /^v 

was  discovered  on  the  estate  of  Count  Giovanni  Gozzadini  at 
Villanova.     The  Count,  suspectmg  that  this  was  not  an  isolflie<l  j  :^ 

instance  of  sepulture,  instantly  commenced  excavations  on  the 
site,  and  continued  his  operations  for  two  yeare,  until  he  had 
completely  exhausted  the  cemeter}'.  He  conducted  these  ex- 
cavations in  a  spirit  which  unfortunately  has  been  too  rarely 


B  ''  Etrnscftn  Bologna,  a  Study,"  by  Richard  F.  Burton.     London,  1R76. 
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applied  to  such  researches,  superintending  them  in  person,  as- 
sisted by  his  lady,  whose  zeal  was  not  inferior  to  his  own,  care- 
fully noting  every  object  with  its  jjeculiarities  of  form,  decoration, 
or  position,  and  setting  an  example  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
be  followed  by  all  future  explorers  of  ancient  sites.  He  was  most 
fortunate  in  one  respect.  The  tombs  he  opened  on  this  site  were 
all  exactly  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  left,  when,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  the  (Bternum  vale  !  was  pronounced."  This  was 
fortunate  also  for  antiquarian  science,  for  the  history  of  the 
people  here  interred  is  written  only  in  their  sepulchres. 

The  cemeteiy  was  of  very  limited  extent,  about  80  yards  long 
from  E:  to  W.,  and  80  from  N.  to  S.  It  contained  193  sepul- 
chres, lying  a  yard  or  more  apart,  and  from  1  to  4^  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  western  boundary  of  this  area  was  marked  by 
«  conical  stone  which  rose  above  the  level  of  the  tombs.  Six  of 
these,  larger  and  more  important  than  the  others,  and  differing  in 
form,  probably  the  sepulchres  of  the  local  aristocracy,  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  an  open  space,  traversed  by  a  raised  path- 
way of  stones  mixed  with  charcoal.  The  other  tombs  were  of 
four  descriptions.  Some  were  composed  of  rude  slabs,  forming 
a  sort  of  chest  or  coffin,  surrounded  and  covered  by  small  stones, 
laid  together  without  cement;  others  were  of  similar  construc- 
tion, but  without  the  pebbles;  others  again  were  pits,  either 
rectangular  or  cylindrical,  lined  with  similar  small  stones,  and 
from  30  inches  to  6  feet  in  depth;  while  the  greater  number 
were  simple  pits  or  graves  simk  in  the  earth.  The  number  of 
each  description  was  as  follows  : — 

Tombs  constructed  of  slabs *l\ 

„     constructed  of  slabs  and  coyered  with  pebbles       .    .    28 

„      lined  with  small  stones 21 

„     sunk  in  the  earth 123 

Total 193 

Of  the  six  aristocratic  tombs,  four  were  nearly  9  feet  square, 
and  about  4^  feet  high,  constructed  of  small  stones  without 
cement,  with  roofs  formed  of  the  same  materials,  but  which  had 
Bunk  in  the  centre  and  crushed  the  furniture  they  contained. 

Fourteen  of  the  tombs  in  this  cemetery  contained  skeletons, 
:all  laid  with  their  feet  to  the  east,  and  most  of  them  with  their 
hands  joined  on  their  bodies,  in  the  old  Egyptian  fashion.  A 
few  were  doubled  up  in  a  sitting  posture,  like  the  mummies  of 
I^eru  and  Brazil.  These  body-tombs  were  not  separate  from  the 
others,  but  mixed  indifferently  with  them.     Similar  objects  were 
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found  In  tombs  of  both  descriptions,  but  more  abundantly  aB 
those  with  burnt  bones.  In  these  latter  tombs  there  was  alwa-^^^s 
one  large   pot  with   the  remains   of  the  deceased,  and  almczi^st 

invariably  it  had  but  a  single  handle ;  a  very  few  which  we re 

formed  with  two  handles,  had  always  one  of  tliem  broken  before  t       3^^ 

vase  was  placed  in  the  tomb,  resembUng  in  this  respect  the  pArli< >st 

cinerary  jjots  found  at  Chiusi  and  Saiiieano,®     They  were  of  bla    ^k 
or  red  clay,  very  rudely  ornamented,  all  imperfectly  burnt,  and  cc^*-  n- 
sequently  porous,  although  this  porosity  may  in  some  instances    ~l)e 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  glaze  through  exposure  to  tl^Bie 
damp  for  so  many  centuries.     Every  pot  contained  burnt  bon^^^s, 
not  ashes,  and  was  covered  with  a  one-handled  cup  inverted,    -^)r 
with  a  disk  of  terra-cotta.     Most   of  these  ossuaiy  pots  we-  ^■'e 
found  standing  upright,  many  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  a  f^^^^ 
were  laid  diagona]l3\     They  never  stood  in  the  centre  of  tK-^e 
grave,  but  always  towards  the  east  side  of  it.     Around  the  p<^  ^* 
the  pit  was  filled  with  the  ashes  and  charcoal  of  the  pyre,  amoE=:»? 
which  fragments  of  burnt  bone,  the  **  nigra  favilla"  of  Tibullw-^» 
showed  the  combustion  to  be  incomplete.     The  Romans  in  the-  i 
cinerary  urns  always  mixed   bones   and  ashes  together ;  the^e^^ 
contained  fragments  of  bones  alone.    Among  these  remains  we  :Mre 
found  many  objects  of  terra-cotta,  bronze,  iron,  glass  and  ambe:»^.* 
sometimes  mixed  with  bones  of  animals — oxen,  sheep,  pigs — a 
with  eggshells  ;  evidently  the  remains  of  the  funeral  feast. 

The  cinerar)',  or  rather  ossuary  pot,  was  always  accompanii 
by  accessory  pots  of  various  forms,  in  some  instances  fomiiDg" 
confused  heap,  the  larger  containing  several  of  the  smaller, 
many  as  forty  have  been  found  in  one  tomb.     None  painted,  fV^r 
this  ware  is  supposed  to  be  prior  to  the  earliest  painted  potte 
of  Etrm'ia,  and  not  a  trace  of  Greek  art  was  here  visible, 
were  of  coarse  clay,  red  or  black,  yet  often  of  elegant  forms,  a^    « 
visit  to  the  Count's  collection  will  attest.     The  ossuar}*  pots  oltb 
very  like  one  another,  red  and  without  ornament;  save  thro*, 
which   have   a  peculiar  form   like   that   of  certain   vases  from 
the  Alban  Mount,  now  in  the  Gregorian  Museum.     They  have 
but   one   handle,  and  are  decorated  with  meanders,  concentnV 
circles,  chevrons,  and  sei^pentine  lines,  scratched  or  stamped  od 
the  clay  when  soft.     At  a  later  period  rows  of  geese  and  ot 
primitive  human  figures  were  introduced,  alternating  with  geo- 
metrical patterns.     The   smaller  vases   are   generally  of  more 
elegant  shapes,  and   of  much  lighter  and  finer  clay  than  the 

*  Ut  ntpra,  pp.  336,  365. 
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ossuaries.  A  few  of  them  are  of  the  form  of  dice-boxes,  cylindri- 
cal  with  a  bottom  half-way  up,  so  as  to  form  a  double  cup — which 
Count  Gozzadini  takes  to  be  the  hk-na%  a\L<^iKi'niK\ov  of  Homer, 
founding  his  opinion  on  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  who  describes 
it  of  this  form,  in  illustrating  the  cells  of  a  bee-hive.^ 

Of  terra-cotta  were  also  the  whorls,  or  pear-shaped  pieces  of 
clay,  pierced  mth  a  hole  perpendicularly,  of  which  many  were 
sometimes  found  in  the  same  tomb.  Count  Gozzadini  takes  them 
to  be  little  weights  attached  to  garments  to  make  them  hang 
properly,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  robes  of  the  deceased  which 
had  been  burnt  on  the  pyre.  Such  weights,  or  tassels,  are  often 
represented  in  ancient  monuments.^ 

There  were  also  numerous  little  cylinders  of  terra-cotta,  with 
button-formed  heads  resembling  dumb-bells  in  miniature,  of  which 
he  found  many  in  the  same  tomb.  These  are  not  novelties,  having 
been  discovered  in  abimdance  in  the  Isis  tomb  at  Vulci,  and 
other  early  Etruscan  sepulchres,  but  the  use  and  meaning  of  them 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Bronze  and  iron  were  both  found  at  Villanova,  but  the  former 
much  more  abundantly  than  the  latter,  which  induces  the  Count 
to  refer  this  cemetery  to  the  time  of  '*  the  first  epoch  of  iron." 

Of  the  (B%  rude  nine  examples  were  found ;  of  later  money  none. 
Numerous  specimens  of  Jibulce  in  bronze  were  brought  to  light, 
sometimes  incasing  amber,  or  a  blue  and  yellow  silicious  paste, 
like  glass.  As  many  as  i}n.rty  Jibulce  in  one  tomb  seemed  to  show 
that  tjte  relatives  sometimes  cast  their  robes  on  the  funeral  pyre. 
In  one  instance  the  beads  of  the  fibula  had  been  fused  together 
by  the  heat. 

Hair-pins  were  also  abundant ;  used  by  the  Etruscan  women, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  Rome^  to  build  the  hair  into  a  tall  cone, 
which  was  covered  with  a  cap  or  veil,  and  called  a  tutulus. 

Of  bracelets  he  found  twenty-six — some  of  which  seemed  to 
have  been  worn  by  men,  and  some  by  women.  Two  were  of  iron, 
the  rest  of  bronze. 

There  were  also  many  globules,  or  beads  of  bronze,  which  the 
Count  took  to  be  the  weights  attached  to  dresses,  as  already 
mentioned,  such  weights  being  alluded  to  by  Horace : — * 

'  Aristot.  Be  Hist.  Anim.  IX.  40.     See  himself  believes  them  to  have  been  em- 

the  Appendix  to  the  Introduction  to  tbia  ployed  as  oflferings,  or  worshipped  as  idols, 

work  for  farther  remarks  on  this  subject.  '  Juveu.  Sat.  VI.  502. 

'  The    editor    of     Schliemann's    Troy  *  Hor.  Ep.  I.  ri.  50.     A  happy  explana- 

(p.  40),  takes  the  similar  whorls  found  on  tion  of  a  passage  which  has  sadly  puzzled 

that  site  to  be  spindles,  though  the  Doctor  scholars. 
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"  Mercemur  Bervum  qai  dictet  nomina,  Isevam 
Qui  fodiat  latiUy  et  oogat  trampondera  dextram 
Porrigere." 

He  found  a  few  specimens  of  axes  in  bronze,  similar  to  those 
discovered  in  other  Etruscan  tombs,  and  also  two  axes  of  iron; 
knives  of  both  metals,  apparently  for  sacrificial  use,  some  of 
singular  forms,  resembling  a  guillotine  in  miniature,  and  numeroas 
specimens  of  the  crescent-shaped  blades,  supposed  to  be  noracMb 
or  razors,  which  abound  also  in  the  well-tombs  of  Chiusi  and  its 
neighbourhood.®  Two  lance-heads  of  iron  were  the  sole  weapons 
brought  to  light  in  this  cemeterj'.  But  the  articles  which  have 
given  rise  to  most  discussion  as  to  their  use  and  purpose  were 
ten  plates  of  bronze,  shaped  like  a  hatchet  with  a  handle  attached 
above  for  suspension  and  occasionally  pierced  with  one  or  more 
holes,  square  or  oblong,  in  the  centre  of  the  plate.  They  were 
from  four  and  a  half  to  six  inches  high,  and  from  three  to  five 
and  a  half  wide.  These  plates  were  invariably  found  accompanied 
by  a  bronze  mallet  with  a  knob  at  each  end,  as  if  for  striking  the 
plate,  and  in  fact,  when  so  applied,  it  produced  sonorous  sounds, 
leaving  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  musical  instrument  of  the  nature 
of  a  gong.  He  styles  it  accordingly  a  tintinnabxduDU  Zannoni, 
however,  disputes  this,  and  maintains  these  articles  to  be  personal 
ornaments,  probably  worn  on  the  bosom.  Eight  of  the  ten  plates 
were  broken  into  two  or  three  pieces,  which  were  found  laid  one 
upon  the  other,  showing  the  breakage  to  have  been  intentional, 
and  in  obedience  to  some  custom  or  rite. 

He  found  several  little  implements  in  bronze,  formed  some- 
what like  spindles  with  a  slender  shaft,  topped  with  a  cap  of  the 
same.  By  the  learned  they  were  at  once  pronounced  to  be 
spindles ;  while  the  women  who  spin  for  their  daily  bread, 
declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  use  an  instrument  fitted  with  such 
a  head. 

One  solitary  idol  in  bronze,  apparently  representing  a  woman, 
with  a  pair  of  birds  on  her  head,  and  another  pair  on  her  hips, 
was  the  only  specimen  of  plastic  art,  and  we  may  add  the  only 
proof  of  religious  worship,  brought  to  light  in  this  most  primitiTe 
necropolis. 

The  articles  here  described,  together  with  many  others  of  great 
interest  from  other  ancient  cemeteries  in  this  district,  are  carefolly 
preserved  by  the  Count  Gozzadini  in  his  palace  at  Bologna. 

*  Gozzadini  cites  Martial,  (XI.  ep.  58),      proof  of  these  creaoent-Bhaped  knlTW  beiiK 
and  Columella  (de  B.  R.  XII.  p.  56)  in      raion. 
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Count  Gozzadini  ascribes  the  tombs  of  Villanova  to  th6 
iEtruscans  of  the  earliest  times,  of  the  first  age  of  iron,  prior  to 
the  foundation  of  Home.  Brizio  attributes  them  to  the  Umbri, 
others  to  the  Pelasgi,  or  even  to  the  Boian  Gauls,  but  the  general 
opinion  of  antiquaries  leans  to  their  early  Etruscan  origin.® 
This  view  is  supposed  to  have  received  confirmation  by  the  sub- 
sequent discovery,  at  Chiusi  and  Sarteano,  of  tombs  of  similar 
formation,  containing  articles  of  the  same  primitive  character,  in 
corresponding  positions,  and  often  precisely  alike  in  every  respect.*^ 
The  Etruscan  origin  of  these  early  tombs  is  nevertheless  open  to 
doubt. 

La  Certosa. 

Chief  of  the  cemeteries  of  Bologna  is  that  of  La  Certosa. 
That  of  Villanova,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  has  the 
advantage  in  point  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  priority  of  dis- 
covery, but  La  Certosa  has  yielded  more  important  and  more 
characteristic  works  of  Etruscan  art,  which  are  now  exhibited  in 
the  Museo  Civico  of  Bologna. 

The  Certosa  lies  to  the  west  of  the  city,  about  one  mile  from 
the  gate  of  S.  Isaia,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Madonna  di 
San  Luca.  From  the  beginning  of  this  century  La  Certosa  has 
served  as  the  Campo  Santo  of  the  Bolognese  ;  and  here  beneath 
the  majestic  church,  beneath  the  lofty  Campanile,  and  the 
spacious  cloisters  of  the  Carthusian  convent,  lie  the  remains  of 
their  Etruscan  forefathers,  separated  firom  them  by  more  than 
twenty  centuries,  though  by  a  few  feet  only  of  earth.  This 
discovery  was  made  in  August  1869,  when  in  digging  a  tomb  in 
the  cloisters,  a  bronze  cista  was  revealed,  lying  in  a  well-like 
pit,  lined  with  small  stones  and  covered  with  a  rude  slab.  As 
the  foot  of  an  ox  ploughing  the  land  around  Canino  was  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  the  vast  Etruscan  cemetery  of  Vulci, 
so  this  discoveiy  was  the  result  of  an  accident ;  but  the  Cavaliere 
Antonio  Zannoni,  Chief  Engineer  and  Architect  to  the  Mimici- 
pality  of  Bologna,  at  once  instinctively  divined  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  Etruscan  necropolis,  and  on  ascertaining  that  in  1885 

*  Drs.  Henzen  and  Forchhammer  took  and  its  contents  is  in  great  part  taken  from 

them  to  be  decidedly  Etruscan.     So  also  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Count  Qozza- 

Professors   Minervini    and    Fabretti,   and  dini  at  Bologna,  1870,  entitled  "La  N6cro- 

Count  Conestabile,  the  latter  assigning  to  pole  de  Villanova,"  for  a  copy  of  which  I 

them  an  antiquity  of  not  less  than  ten  am  indebted  to  his  courtesy, 

centuries,  b.c.     Sovra  due  dischi  p.   67.  ^  Vt  iupra,  pp.  836,  841,  365. 
The  foregoing  description  of  this  necropolis 
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some  fragments  of  painted  vases  and  of  bronzes  had  been 
covered  on  this  spot,  he  determined  to  make  further  researches 
and  obtained  for  that  object  from  the  Corporation  the  munificen 
sum  of  fifty  francs  ! 

Between  December,  1869,  and  September,  1871,  he  openec:»''^d 
some  880  tombs.  These  differed  from  those  on  Etruscan  site^^^s 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines,  inasmuch  as  they  were  nor^ii»ot 
chambers  hollowed  in  the  rock,  or  structures  of  masonry,  but  vrer^^nm^ 
mere  holes  or  pits  in  the  earth,  in  which  the  corpse,  or  th^^szie 
cinerary  urn  was  laid,  with  the  usual  accessories,  and  iherwrsn 
covered  in,  sometimes  with  a  slab,  sometimes  with   a   la3'er  o:  -^irx)/ 

rubble.     The  exceptions  to  this  system  of  burial  w^ere  a  dozen 

two  being  pits  sunk  in  the  form  of  wells,  and  lined  with  smi 
stones  without  cement,  like  the  tombs  of  Poggio  Renzo, 


Chiusi,^  which  have  their  counterparts  also  in  the  neighbourin 
cemeteries  of  Villanova  and  Mar:zabotto ;  and  ten  being  s 
boxes,  constructed  of  rude  slabs  uncemented,  and  heaped  ov 


with  rubble.     In  the  other  cemeteries  around  Bologna  crematioiK=3 
appears  to  have  been  the  rule,  burial  the  exception ;  in  that  o 
Villanova  the  interments  did  not  amount  to  eight  per  cent. ;  a 
Marzabotto  they  were  also  comparatively  few ;  but  at  La  Certoi 
the  proportions  were  reversed — out  of  365  tombs,  250  contaiue 
bodies,  and  115  burnt  bones.     The  better  class  appear  to  hav 
been  buried  in  wooden  coffins,  for  in  their  graves  were  foun 
many  long  and  stout  nails,  which  must  have  served  to  fasten  th 


boards  together.  Over  some  of  the  graves  large  upright  sUl/e,  o 
slabs  of  stone,  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  scu]2)tm*ed,  but  neve 
inscribed,  marked  the  site  of  the  sepulchre. 

There  was   no   systematic   arrangement  of  these  tombs,  bu 
Sig.  Zannoni  remarked  that  they  lay  in  four  groups,  separated  b 
an  ancient  road  which  ran  from  the  city  westward.     He  furthe 
noticed  that  the  richest  sepulchres  fronted  this  road,  and  that  th 
rest  diminished  in   importance  as  they  receded  from  it.     Tb 
principal  tombs  also  always  lay  at  the  greatest  depth  below  th 
surface.     The  bodies  were  invariably  laid  with  their  feet  to  th 
east,  and  the  objects  buried  with  them  lay  alwaj-s  at  the  left  siA^ 
of  the  corpse.     The  ashes  were  inclosed   either  in   terra-cott^ 
vases,  plain  or  painted,  or  in  cylindrical  ciste  of  bronze ;  in  one 
instance,  in  a  marble  vase,  and  in  another,  in  a  beautiful  situla 
of  bronze,  now  the  glory  of  the  Museo  Civico.     The  variety  of 
the  objects  interred  with  the  dead  is  astonishing.     Vases  of  til 

8  Vide  8upra,  pp.  836,  841, 
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<Iescriptions,  brown,  ash-coloured,  red,  white,  plain,  or  painted ; 
^atidelabray  mirrors,  JUnda,  and  numerous  objects  in  bronze 
of  domestic  and  culinary  use,  besides  necklaces,  earrings,  and 
other  articles  of  jewellery  and  luxury.  Most  are  of  purely 
national  art ;  some,  the  painted  vases  for  example,  are  importa- 
tiions  from  the  more  civilised  shores  of  Hellas ;  others  again 
exhibit  a  mixture  of  the  two  elements.  Some  betray  the  infancy 
of  culture ;  others,  the  latest  days  of  Etruscan  independence ;  in 
short  they  present  monumental  documents  of  the  civilisation  of 
^Felsina  throughout  a  period  of  some  five  hundred  years.^ 

MUSEO    CIVICO. 

The  antiquities  discovered  at  La  Certosa  are  exhibited  in  the 
Archiginnasio,  now  called  the  "  Museo  Civico." 

Passing  through  several  chambers,  where  sundry  works  of 
ancient  art  are  displayed,  and  notably  an  interesting  collection  of 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities,  made  by  a  Signor  Pelagio 
Palagi,  and  presented  by  him  to  his  native  city,  you  reach  two 
rooms  containing  the  fruits  of  the  **  Scavi  della  Certosa." 

The  Stelje  or  Tombstones. 

The  objects  that  first  strike  the  eye  on  entering  are  a  row  of 
tall  steUe — slabs  of  calcareous  rock,  more  like  the  gravestones  in 
an  English  churchyard,  than  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Etruria  Proper,  from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  rounded  above, 
contracted  below,  and  resting  on  squared  bases,  with  one  or  both 
of  their  surfaces  adorned  with  reliefs.  There  are  in  all  some 
twenty-five  of  these  slabs,  drawn  up  across  the  rooms,  and  along 
the  walls,  or  grouped  in  a  comer,  differing  sometimes  in  form, 
but  all  remarkable  as  utterly  unlike  the  stelce  of  Etrm'ia,  Greece, 
or  Rome.  They  may  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  a  specialty  of  La 
Certosa.  At  Villanova  not  one  was  discovered,  at  Marzabotto 
one  only,  and  one  also  within  the  walls  of  Bologna,  while  the 
excavations  at  La  Certosa  have  yielded  not  less  than  forty-five. 
We  will  describe  two  or  three  as  illustrations  of  the  rest. 

The  first  you  encounter  is  about  five  feet  high,  by  three  feet 
six  inches  wide,  and  seven  inches  thick.  One  face  only  of  the 
slab  is  sculptured.  The  figures  are  separated  by  two  transverse 
bands  of  hatched  and  incised  lines,  into  three  compartments,  the 
whole  being  inclosed  within  a  broad  wave-pattern  border.     In 

*  For  the  Cavaliere  Zannoni's  description       "ReUzione    sugli    Scavi    della    Certos, 
of  bis  excftTatiomi  in  thLs  cemetery  see      1871." 
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the  upper  compai'tment,  beneath  a  helix  on  the  keystone,  as        ^* 
were,  of  tlie  arched  monument,  a  serpent  is  engaged  in  comt — ^^^ 

with  a  hippocamp,  symbols  perhaps  of  the  powers  of  the  la:^ 1^^ 

and  water — a  subject  which  occurs  frequently  on  these  mon^cnu- 
ments.     In  the  central  scene,  a  figure  in  a  short-sleeved  chit-     ^on. 
sits  in  a  biga,  holding  an  umbrella  over  the  head  of  a  diminut 
charioteer,  who  drives  a  spirited  pair  of  horses,  in  front  of  whi 
runs  a  naked  youth,  who  turns  his  head  to  see  how  they  tP    ^?o. 
Tliis  subject  represents  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  the  unse-  ^en 
world,    and  the   youth  is    probably  intended  for  the    inferacz^al 
Mercmy.     The  lower  part  of  the  stela  is  injured,  but  you  cs-— g>n 
make  out  a  demon  with  open  wings  and  uplifted  hands,  about         to 
seize  a  draped  figure,  which  seems  endeavoiuing  to  escape.     T^W^e 
art  of  this  monument  is  rude,  yet  not  so  archaic  as  that  of  t^K^^ 
cubic  stelce  of  Chiusi  and  Perugia.     There  is  less  rigidity  arr'^d 
conventionality,  and  more  nature  and  ease  in  the  human  figure^^  s, 
and  more  spirit  in  the  hoi'ses,  than  are  commonly  found  in  tho^^^ 
early  monuments. 

The  next  stela  is  the  tallest  and  largest  of  these  tombstone  ^^» 
being  seven  feet  in  height  by  four  in  width.     It  is  sculptured  o^^  ^ 
both  sides,  and  each  face  is  encircled  by  a  broad  wave-bord^^r 
with  a  helix  at  the  apex.     The  principal  face  shows  in  the  upp^^r 
compartment  a  high-crested  hippocamp,  contending  with  a  mariir^e 
centaur,   with   a  long   fish-tail.      The    scene  below   displays         a 
draped  figure  seated  in  a  higa,  holding  an  umbrella  over  his  o^c     n 
head,  while  a  diminutive  auriga  handles  the  reins,  and  Charu^un, 
with  a  pointed  petasits,  runs  in  front  of  the  horses,  carrying  emji 
inverted  torch  in  one  hand,  and  an  upright  oar  in  the  othe^jr. 
Over  all  hovers  a  demon,  or  it  may  be  Mercury,  for  he  has  win.«s 
to  his  feet  as  well  as  to  his  shoulders,  and  he  floats  over  the  bir^<i, 
just  as  Nike  is  represented  hovering  over  the  quadriga  on  the 
reverse  of  the  coins  of  Syracuse.     In  the  compartment  below 
tliis  are  five  figures,  some  naked,  some  draped,  whose  action  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand ;  and  in  the  lowest  scene  a  number  of 
persons  are  approaching  a  seated  figure,  as  if  to  present  him 
with  the  oflerings  they  carry  in  theii*  baskets. 

The  upper  scene,  on  the  other  face  of  the  stela,  is  not  easily 
described,  for  the  surface  is  here  much  defaced ;  but  you  can 
distinguish  a  nude  female  figure  bearing  a  large  rock  on  her 
head,  a  huge  bearded  snake,  and  an  altar  or  tomb.  In  the 
principal  compartment  is  a  biga  driven  at  full  gallop ;  in  that 
below  stand  two  draped  figures  in  conversation. 
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Bound  the  edge  of  the  slab,  which  is  about  a  foot  thick^  runs 
A  scroll  pattern  in  relief,  with  large  leaves  of  ivy. 

The  art  displayed  in  this  stela  is  still  archaic ;  the  bodies  are 
represented  in  full,  though  the  heads  are  in  profile ;  the  folds  of 
the  drapery  are  indicated  only  by  a  few  rude  lines ;  yet  the 
attitudes  and  movements  are  in  general  easy  and  natural,  and 
the  defects  seem  less  attributable  to  the  conventionalities  of  the 
period  than  to  the  incapacity  of  the  artist,  who  nevertheless 
appears  to  have  done  his  best  to  represent  nature. 

But  the  best  of  these  monuments  in  point  of  art  is  the  fourth 
in  this  row,  and  is  that  which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter.  It  stands  six  feet  three  inches  in 
height,  and  bears  reliefs  on  both  faces,  inclosed  by  a  broad 
meander  border.  On  the  side  represented  in  the  cut  there  is 
but  a  single  scene.  A  male  half-draped,  who  doubtless  repre- 
sents a  soul,  stands  shaking  hands  with  a  Charun,  or  winged 
genius.  Beliind  him  a  tall  basket  rests  on  a  stand  or  altar. 
The  soul  seems  to  draw  back  and  shi'ink  from  contact  with  the 
demon,  who  grasps  his  hand  too  firmly  to  allow  of  his  escape. 
The  pose  of  both  is  easy  and  natural,  especially  that  of  Charun, 
as  he  stands  with  one  hand  on  his  hip,  and  his  chlamys  hanging 
over  the  same  arm.  The  drapery  of  the  soul  also  hangs  in 
natural  folds. 

The  other  face  of  the  monument  displays  three  subjects.  In 
the  upper  one  a  snake  and  hippocamp  are  fighting,  and  the  latter 
has  the  worst  of  it.  The  central  scene  shows  a  soul  in  a  higa^ 
drawn  by  winged  horses,  led  by  a  winged  demon,  who  runs  at 
their  head.  In  the  lowest  an  armed  man  on  foot  is  contending 
with  another  on  horseback.  The  horse  is  badly  drawn,  though 
the  man  sits  it  with  ease.  His  adversary  stands  in  an  attitude  to 
repel  his  attack,  covering  his  body  with  his  shield ;  yet  it  is 
difiicult  to  accept  the  criticism  which  pronounces  this  group  to 
show  all  the  spirit  of  Greek  art.^  This  stela,  however,  may 
safely  be  said  to  show  more  of  Hellenic  influence  in  its  design 
than  any  of  its  fellows. 

A  circular  slab  exhibits  the  usual  draped  soul  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  winged  horses  at  a  gallop — a  subject  often  repeated.  In  two 
instances  only  is  the  soul  represented  on  horseback. 

The  stelae  in  the  inner  room  are  mostly  of  inferior  art  and  interest. 
One  shows  a  woman  on  her  knees  making  offerings  to  the  manes  of 
her  relative,  whose  bust  is  represented  resting  on  a  tomb.    Another 

'  Bull.  Inst  1872,  p.  10— Brizio. 
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exhibits  a  combat  between  a  man  and  a  Pegasus;  and  on  the 
reverse,  some  musicians  seem   to  indicate  the  funeral  feast  or 
games.     Here  a  girl  is  plucking  a  branch  of  ivy ;  there  a  man 
seated  holds  the  hand  of  a  woman  who  stands  before  him.     One 
relief  displays  a  "  well-greaved  "  warrior,  with  spear  in  one  hand, 
and  crested  helmet  in  tbe  other  ;  his  figure  shows  archaic  features, 
yet  is  hardly  so  primitive  as  the  warrior  in  the  Buonarroti  relief 
at  Florence,  to  which,  however,  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance. 
Some  of  these  steUe  are  plain  pear-shaped  masses,  on  square 
bases,   with   rams'   heads   carved  at   the   angles,   and   festoons 
between  them.- 

The  Cinerary*  Urns. 

We  have  described  the  tombstones.  In  sundry  glass  cases  are 
preserved  the  tombs  and  their  contents,  just  as  they  were  opened 
— the  very  graves  over  which  the  stela  were  set  up  in  mcmomm 
— some  containing  skeletons,  others  cinerary  urns.  The  first 
case  as  you  enter  displays  a  well-tomb  like  those  of  the  Poggio 
Eenzo  at  Chiusi — a  small  pit,  some  two  feet  in  diameter  lined 
with  large  rounded  pebbles  without  cement.  In  it  stands  a  large 
kclehe,  holding  the  bones  of  the  deceased,  and  by  its  side  a  skyphoi 
with  black  figures ;  the  Greek  pottery  giving  a  clue  to  the  aatiquity 
of  the  tomb.  In  the  next  two  cases  you  see  a  cinerary  urn  of 
bronze — a  cylindrical  cista  fourteen  inches  in  diameter — ^one  con- 
taining a  small  pot,  and  a  bronze  strigil ;  and  by  the  side  of  the 
other  lie  some  broken  vases,  witli  an  ces  rude.  Ciste  of  this 
description  ai'e  corded  horizontally  with  rejyousse  bands ;  and  hate 
two  short  handles,  but  no  lid,  being  covered  with  a  flat  stone. 
They  are  very  characteristic  of  Felsina,  for  while  not  one  has  yet 
been  discovered  in  Etruria  Proper,  no  less  than  forty-five  have 
been  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Bologna,  of  which  fourteen  are 
preserved  in  this  Museum.  Some  half  dozen  have  been  disin- 
terred on  other  sites  in  Northern  Etruria,  and  as  many  as 
twenty-four  in  ancient  cemeteries  north  of  the  Alps — ^in  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Holstein.'  One  of  them  in 
this  museum,  probably  of  later  date,  has  plastic  decorations, 
for  it  rests  on  four  wdnged  feet,  on  each  of  which  a  warrior  is 
represented  reposing. 

^  The  sUlcB  in  this   Museum  are  de-  bronze  ash-chests,  see  the  work  of  Coat 

scribed  in  detail  by  Signor  Brizio,  BuU.  G.   Gozzadini,   Sogli  ScatI  Amoaldi,  pp. 

Inst.,  1872,  pp.  16—23.  38-45,  Bologna,  1877.     Cf.  Zanneni,  SttDt 

'  For  further  details  of  these  singular  Ciste  a  cordoni  della  Certosa,  1873. 
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The  Tombs  and  their  Occupants. 

Other  glass  cases  contain  skeletons,  embedded  in  the  very 
earth  in  which  they  were  discovered,  still  wearing  the  ornaments 
with  which  they  were  decorated,  and  with  all  their  sepulchral 
furniture  around  them.  One  is  a  man  who  must  have  been  of  an 
extraordinary  height,  for  his  head  is  bent  to  one  side,  as  though 
his  coflSn  had  been  too  short  for  his  bod3\  I  say  coffin,  though 
none  is  visible,  yet  it  is  clear  from  the  large  nails  found  around 
the  skeletons,  that  many  of  them  were  interred  in  wooden  cases, 
which  have  long  since  fallen  to  dust.  There  is  another  fine 
skeleton,  which  is  pronounced  by  Cav.  Zannoni  to  have  a  most 
beautiful  skull  of  the  Etruscan  type,  and  two  others  next  him, 
whose  crania  are  said  to  be  of  the  Umbrian  t3^pe.*  One  of  them, 
a  female,  grasps  the  as  rude  in  her  right  hand,  to  pay  Charun  for 
her  passage  across  the  Styx,  wliile  a  necklace  of  amber  still 
hangs  from  her  neck.  There  is  another  group  of  three  adults, 
each  grasping  the  as  rude,  and  retaining  the  hronze  fibula,  which 
fastened  the  shrouds  around  them ;  their  skulls  are  said  to  betray 
the  Umbrian  type.  Another  skeleton  wears  three  armlets  of 
bronze,  two  on  the  left  arm,  one  on  the  right.  In  another  grave 
are  two  skeletons,  one  of  a  woman,  the  other  of  her  child,  scarcely 
eight  years  old.  The  mother  holds  her  as  rude  in  her  right 
hand,  and  a  fibula  lies  under  her  chin;  the  child  wears  an 
armlet  of  bronze,  with  some  amber  beads,  and  a  pendant  on  its 
bosom.  In  another  case  lies  a  young  child  with  an  as  rude  and 
nrmlet.  A  third  child  has  a  fibula  on  his  left  thigh,  and  a  little 
•cup  with  some  eggshells  by  his  side.  In  every  case  there  are 
pots  of  various  descriptions  lying  with  the  skeleton,  and  on  the 
left  side ;  in  one  instance  only  do  they  lie  at  its  feet. 

The  Situla. 

The  most  wonderful  cineraiy  urn  in  this  collection,  and  an 
^irticle  in  its  way  unique  and  unrivalled,  is  a  situla,  or  pail,  of 
l)ronze,  covered  with  reliefs.  It  is  but  a  small  pot,  barely  thirteen 
inches  high,  and  eleven  in  its  greatest  diameter;  it  had  two 
liandles,  but  they  are  now  gone,  and  double  volute  ornaments 
mark  the    places    they  occupied.      The    reliefs,  which  are  of 

*  Zannoni,  Scavi  della  Gertosa,  p.  21.  Bologna,  pp.  197-211),  but  for  the  satis- 

The   Cavaliere  does  not  explain  the  dis-  faction  of  ethnologists  and  craniologists  he 

tinctive   characteristics  of    Etruscan  and  has  filled  a  case  with  skulls  and  thigh- 

Umbiian  skulls  (for  which  consult  Burton's  bones,  from  his  diggings  at  La  Certosa. 
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repousse-work  and  sun'oimd  the  vase  in  four  bands,  are  of  such 
interest  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  describing  them  in  detail. 

The  upper  band  displays  a  procession  marching  to  the  left. 
It  is  headed  by  two  men  on  horseback,  wearing  casques,  much 
resembling  modem  hunting- caps,  and  each  carrying  over  his 
shoulder,  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  short  curved  pole,  one  of 
those  curious  bell-shaped  i)lates  which  are  generally  taken  to  be 
tintinnahula.  Next  comes  a  large  bird  on  the  wing,  so  common 
a  feature  on  Egyptian  monuments.  This  is  followed  by  five 
armed  men  bearing  oval  shields,  and  long  spears  pointed  to  the 
earth,  and  helmets  of  a  most  pecuUar  form — a  casque  running 
up  to  a  point,  but  confined  by  three  large  circular  bosses  round 
the  brows,  bearing  more  resemblance  to  a  turban  than  to  any 
known  form  of  ancient  head-dress.  So  much  on  one  half  of  this 
band.  On  the  other  half  march  eight  more  hopliUe,  four  bearing 
oval,  four  circular  shields,  with  geometrical  figures  for  devices, 
all  wear  greaves  and  crested  helmets  like  the  Corinthian,  and  all 
carry  their  lances  point  downwards.  Their  accoutrements  seem 
to  mark  them  as  Greeks,  a  view  confirmed  by  their  well-formed 
features,  which  distinguish  them  from  the  other  figures.  They 
are  followed  by  four  unarmed  men,  wearing  caps  and  short 
tunics,  each  carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  long  pole  with  something 
like  a  tintinnabulum  suspended  from  its  extremity. 

The  second  band  shows  a  solemn  sacrificial  procession  march- 
ing to  the  right.  In  the  van  walks  a  priest  leading  an  ox,  drawn 
to  the  Hfe,  over  whose  head  a  bird  is  flying.  He  is  followed  by 
three  more  priests  in  long  robes,  carrying  pots  and  wearing 
long  canoe-shaped  petasi,  like  the  hats  worn  by  priests  in  Spain, 
and  nowhere  else.  Then  come  three  women,  draped  to  the  feet, 
and  carrying  baskets  of  difierent  shapes  on  their  heads,  which 
are  covered  with  their  mantles.  The  drapery  of  one,  as  also  of 
one  of  the  priests,  is  decorated  with  a  check  pattern.  Two  more 
priests,  clad  like  the  preceding,  follow,  bearing  between  them  a 
large  amphora,  suspended  from  a  pole  resting  on  their  shoulders. 
Next  come  two  gigantic  slaves,  bare-headed,  half-draped  with 
tunics  girt  about  their  middle,  and  with  broad  shoulders,  just  as 
slaves  are  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments,  carrying  a  huge 
vase  of  situla  form  by  its  handle.  They  are  followed  by  a 
similar  slave  pusliing  a  ram  before  him ;  by  three  other  stately 
priests;  by  three  more  women  bearing  each  a  pot  on  her  head; 
by  two  more  priests  in  long  robes,  one  with  a  situla  in  one  hand, 
and  a  tall  vase  like  an  alahastos,  slung  over  his  back ;  the  other 
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canyiug  a  number  of  long  spits  fastened  together  just  such  as 
are  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum ;  and  an  enormous  dog, 
above  which  is  a  star,  closes  the  procession. 

The  third  band  commences  with  two  oxen  driven  by  a  peasant 
in  short  tunic,  who  carries  his  plough  on  his  shoulder.  A  bird 
hovers  over  each  beast.  Another  peasant  is  dragging  the  carcass 
of  a  wild-boar  by  the  hind-legs,  while  a  vulture  or  crow  perches 
on  the  monster's  back.  Next  appears  a  large  bisellium,  similar 
in  form  to  that  from  Amitemum,  now  in  the  Etruscan  Museum 
of  the  Capitol,  but  instead  of  a  mule*s  head  at  each  end,  this 
terminates  in  lions'  heads,  from  whose  jaws  depends,  on  one  side 
a  hare,  on  the  other  a  man.  On  this  biseUiiim  sit  two  priests  in 
canoe-shaped  hats,  one  playing  the  lyre,  the  other  the  Pandean 
pipes.  Behind  them  and  over  the  hisellium,  a  large  situla  is 
suspended,  and  on  each  arm  of  the  couch  stands  a  naked  boy, 
leaning  forward,  as  in  the  act  of  pitching  something  into  the 
situln.  A  large  amphora  rests  on  a  tripod  hard  by,  a  priest 
stands  on  each  side  of  it,  one  of  whom  is  drawing  wine  with  a 
ladle.  Next  come  two  slaves  wearing  low,  turban-like  caps, 
bearing  the  carcass  of  a  deer  suspended  from  a  pole  between 
them  ;  and  a  big  dog  walks  beneath  the  game,  looking  out  for 
his  share  of  the  feast.  The  scene  terminates  with  a  naked 
man  beating  a  wood,  and  endeavouring  to  drive  a  hare  into  a 
net. 

The  lowest  band  is  full  of  animals — ^lions,  wolves,  chimeras — 
all  with  open  mouths,  and  in  threatening  attitudes.^ 

This  wonderful  urn  was  found  full  of  burnt  bones,  and  covered 
with  a  stone  slab,  which  had  crushed  it  into  fragments,  but  thanks 
to  the  perseverance  of  the  Cavaliere  Zannoni,  it  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  form, 

"  This  sitiilci,'*  says  Signor  E.  Brizio,  "is  the  most  important 
monument  of  national  art,  not  only  in  the  Museo  Civico  of 
Bologna,  but,  I  may  say,  in  any  other  museum  of  Etruscan 
antiquities.  The  art  is  pure,  primitive  Etruscan,  without  the 
remotest  idea  of  Greek  influence,  but  rather  in  certain  respects 
showing  an  affinity  with  Oriental  art.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat 
that  there  has  not  yet  been  discovered  a  monument  of  higher 
importance,  as  regards  the  history,  religion,  and  art  of  Etruria 
than  this  situla."^     There  is  much  archaicism  in  the  forms  and 

*  These  reliefis  are  described  in  detail  by      honour  of  Mars ;  also  by  Brizio,  Boll.  Inst, 
2annoni  (op.  cit.  pp.  11—13),  vfho  takes       1872,  pp.  23—26. 
them  to  represent  a  festive  procession  in  *  Brido,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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movements   of  the   liuman  figures,   although   the    animals  are 
generally  di'awn  with  more  freedom,  and  much  truth  to  nature. 
The  hoi-ses  are  full  of  spirit,  and  carry  their  heads  and  tails  hke 
Arahs.     The  care  and  delicacy  displayed  in  the   execution  are 
surprising;  in  spite  of  the  diminutive  size  of  the  figures,  the 
details  are  most  elaborate  and  conscientiously  expressed.    The 
care   bestowed  on  the  faces  is  especially  remarkable ;  the  profiles 
vary  greatly,  and  betray,  even  at  the  early  period  to  which  the 
monument  belongs,  that  tendency  to  individualism  and  reahsn], 
which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  Etruscan,  as  distinguished 
from  Hellenic   art.     No   trace  of  Greek   influence   being  here 
visible,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  date  to  the  monument.     Count 
Conestabile  ascribes  it  to  the  third  century  of  Rome.     But  that 
is  the  date  of  the  earliest  Greek  vases  discovered  in  this  cemeterv, 
and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  this  situla  preceded  the  importa- 
tion of  such  vases,  or  it  would  show  some  traces  of  Hellenic 
influence.     I  would  rather  refer  it  to  the  former  half  of  the  sixth 
century  b.c.     As  it  was  found  in  a  simple  hole  in  the  earth,  alone, 
with  no  articles  of  pottery  or  bronze  around  it,  we  have  nothing 
but  the  art  of  the  monument  itself  to  guide  us  in  our  judgment 
as  to  its  antiquity. 

Far  inferior  to  this  wonderful  siiula  in  interest,  yet  worthj  of 
notice,  is  a  cylindrical  cista  of  bronze,  more  resembling  the 
elegant  cistc  of  Falestrina,  than  those  commonly  found  at  La 
Certosa,  having  bands  of  incised  ornaments  round  the  rim  and 
base,  reliefs  at  the  place  of  the  handles,  and  Bacchic  figures 
above  the  feet,  quite  Etruscan  in  character,  and  of  finished  art." 
To  the  same  artistic  period  belong  two  tall  candelabra  of  bronze, 
each  sm'mounted  by  a  figure,  in  one  case  Paris  drawing  his 
bow,  in  the  other  a  discobolus.  These  are  the  only  representa- 
tions of  the  human  figure,  beyond  those  on  the  sittda,  in  this  col- 
lection, for,  strange  to  say,  not  a  single  idol  in  metal  has  been 
discovered  in  this  necropolis.® 

There  are  mirrors,  but  not  one  figured ;  numerous  objects  and 
utensils  in  bronze  for  domestic  use,  besides  bracelets  and  Jibula 
of  this  metal.  Of  iron  nails,  which  fastened  the  long-perished 
coffins,  there  is  a  multitude,  some  of  very  large  size. 

Articles  in  the  precious  metals  are  rare,  and  not  elaborate. 
They  comprise  two  Jibula  of  gold,  and  many  of  silver ;  seven  pairs 
of  earrings,  and  as  many  finger  rings  of  gold,  ten  rings  of  silver, 
besides  many  of  bronze,  and  a  few  of  iron. 

'  BuJL  Inst  1872,  p.  116.  «  Bull.  Inst.  1872,  p.  209. 
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The  necklaces  are  of  amber,  or  of  variegated  glass.  There  are 
pendants  also  of  blue  or  green  glass ;  with  buttons  of  the  same ; 
and  some  charming  little  bottles  of  variegated  glass  which  are 
commonly  called  Phoenician;  but  w^hose  origin  is  uncertain,  as 
they  are  found  in  sepulchres  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 
Of  ivory  there  are  some  plaques  with  animals  in  relief.  There 
are  few  weapons,  but  some  arrow-heads  of  flint.  Specimens  of 
the  ces  nide  are  abundant,  the  only  money,  with  one  solitary 
exception  of  an  as  signatum,  discovered  at  La  Certosa. 

Greek  Pottery. 

Besides  the  plain  ware  in  black,  brown,  or  red  clay,  of  native 
manufacture,  this  necropolis  has  yielded  an  abundance  of  Greek 
painted  vases — more  than  300  specimens,  it  is  said.  They  are 
all  of  the  Second  or  Third  styles.  Of  the  earliest  not  a  single 
example  has  been  found — a  fact  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  other  fact  that  vases  with  black  and  vases  with  red  figures 
are  often  found  in  the  same  tomb,  indicates  that  the  date  of  these 
sepulchres  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

These  Greek  vases  were  generally  found  in  fragments,  but  they 
have  been  restored,  though  not  with  the  care  and  skill  they 
merited.  Many  are  still  very  defective  ;  most  have  been  clumsily 
repau'ed,  and  have  suffered  much  from  over-cleaning. 

The  subjects  of  these  vases  are  rarely  mythological.  Greek 
myths  do  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated  by  these  northern 
Etruscans  as  by  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines.  On 
the  vases  with  black  figures  Bacchic  subjects  predominate;  on 
those  with  red,  scenes  of  ordinaiy  life,  especially  representations 
of  the  banquet,  are  most  frequent.  The  former  class  generally 
show  a  mannerism,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  imitations  of  the  true  archaic  style.  The  latter  exhibit 
much  diversity  of  style ;  in  some  there  is  a  purity  and  severity 
of  design  almost  archaic ;  in  others,  the  style  is  more  free  and 
masterly;  in  many  it  degenerates  into  carelessness,  although 
hardly  betraying  the  Decadence. 

Among  the  vases  with  red  figures,  a  large  Icrater  with  volute 
handles  is  conspicuous  for  its  size  and  beauty.  It  represents 
Helen  taking  refuge  from  the  infuriated  Menelaus  at  the  shrine  of 
Apollo— that  god  himself,  with  his  sister,  standing  by  the  altar, 
and  Pallas,  instead  of  Aphrodite,  intervening  between  the  wrathful 
husband  and  the  peccant  wife.    A  novel  version  of  a  trite  subject. 
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Amphora.  The  attempted  rape  of  Pallas  bj  Hephaistos— a 
very  rare  subject. 

Amphora,  A  nymph  pouring  out  wine  for  a  warrior  on  his 
return  from  the  combat.  A  portion  'of  the  cloth  in  which  the  yase 
was  wrapped  still  covers  the  hero's  face. 

Oxyhaphon.  A  Maenad,  with  thyrsus  and  ka^ntharu^,  dancing 
between  two  naked  Satyrs.  These  figures  are  full  of  life,  grace, 
and  expression,  and  admirably  designed. 

Krater.  Displaying  a  combat  between  a  veteran  and  a  youthM 
warrior,  in  which  the  latter  prevails;  a  winged  goddess  backs 
each  combatant.  A  beautiful  vase,  of  much  purity  of  design  and 
delicacy  of  execution.  There  is  a  second  vase  with  the  same 
subject,  but  of  very  inferior  art,  and  probably  an  Etruscan 
imitation. 

Kekbe,  A  nymph  playing  the  double-pipes  to  two  youths, 
each  holding  a  lyre.     Admirably  drawn,  and  full  of  expression. 

Kelebe,  Youths  reclining  at  a  symposium;  one  playing  the 
lyre.    A  vase  of  pure  design. 

Stamnos.  Herakles  killing  Busiris  on  the  altar.  Many  of 
these  vases  with  red  figures  have  been  used  as  cinerary  urns.* 

It  cannot  but  excite  surprise,  that  while  the  articles  already 
described  are,  almost  without  exception,  of  purely  native  charac- 
ter, there  should  be  mingled  with  them  so  large  a  number  of 
vases  of  unquestionably  Greek  manufacture.     In  the  Etruscan 
cemeteries  beyond  the  Apennines  this  mixture  does  not  appear 
so  incongruous,  for  the  native  art,  in  its  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, generally  betrays  some  degree  of  Hellenic  influence,  which 
is  more  or  less  apparent  in  most  of  its  productions,  whether 
painted  tombs,  figured  mirrors,  or  sculptured  urns  and  sarcophagi. 
This  influence  may  be  explained  by  the  very  early  intercourse 
Oisapennine  Etruria  enjoyed  with  Greece,  either  through  direct 
commercial  relations,  or  through  her  conquest  of  Campania  and 
its  colonies.     The  Etruscans  of  Felsina,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  have  had  no  intercourse  with  Greece  before  the  third  centuiy 
of  Rome,  to  which  period  the  earliest  painted  vases  found  in  this 
necropolis  belong.     The  contrast,  therefore,  between  the  contem- 
porary productions  of  Etruscan  and  Greek  art,  as  mingled  in  the 
tombs  of  La  Certosa,  is  far  more  striking  than  a  comparison  would 
present  of  similar  monuments  drawn  from  the  cemeteries  of  C«re, 
Tarquinii,  or  Vulci. 

'  Detailed  notices  of  the  figured  yaaes  in      raiwnni  of  Signor  E.  Brixio,  Boll.  Init, 
this  collection  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue      1872,  pp.  76—92;  108—115. 
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Greek  vases  have  been  discovered  on  various  sites  north  of 
the  Apennines — at  Mantova,  at  Modena,  at  Reggio,  and  in 
greater  abmidance  at  Adria,  but  tliis  collection  from  La  Certosa 
surpasses  them  all  in  bulk,  though  it  cannot  vie  in  importance 
with  any  of  the  well-known  museums  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  even  surpassed  in  interest  by  the  Palagi  collec- 
tion of  vases  in  the  outer  room. 


ScAvi  Arnoaldi. 

In  an  inner  chamber  in  this  same  Museum  are  exhibited  some 
interesting  objects  fi'om  the  Amoaldi  excavations,  a  preliminary 
word  on  which  is  necessarj-. 

The  Cemetery  at  La  Certosa,  it  has  been  said,  was  but  a 

portion  of  the  necropolis  of  Felsina,  which  extended  from  that 

point  far  eastward  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  even  beneath 

the  city  itself.     In  September,  1871,  Signor  Astorre  Arnoaldi 

commenced  excavations  on  his  estate  of  S.  Polo,  half  a  mile  from 

La  Cei*tosa  to  the  east,  and  found  numerous  tombs  similar  to 

those  at  that  cemetery,  flanking  for  the  most  2)art  an  ancient  road, 

which  ran  east  and  west.   In  August,  1872,  these  operations  were 

extended  to  the  adjoining  property  of  Signor  TagUavini,  still 

nearer  Bologna;  in  September,  1873,  to  that  of  Signor  Benacci;  and 

in  the  following  autumn  to  the  contiguous  land  of  the  Marchese 

De  Luca.     In  all  this  ground  were  disclosed  numerous  tombs 

generally  flanking  the  ancient  road,  and  all  belonging  to  the  great 

necropolis  of  Felsina.     The  produce,  however,  of  these  several 

excavations  has  been  kept  distinct,  and  is  conventionally  spoken 

of  as  though  it  belonged  to  difierent  cemeteries. 

In  the  Arnoaldi  diggings,  no  less  than  248  tombs  were  opened, 
"the  greater  part  of  them  of  archaic  character,  like  those  of  Villa- 
Miova,  A  portion  only  of  the  articles  found  in  them  is  exhibited  in 
t;his  Museum,  another  portion  having  passed  into  the  possession 
<yf  Coimt  Gozzadini,  and  the  remainder  being  retained  by  Signor 
^Arnoaldi.  Against  the  w^alls  of  this  chamber  are  arranged  four- 
t;een  slah'Steke,  smaller  than  those  from  La  Certosa,  but  of  similar 
shape,  and  like  them  sculptured  in  relief.  Some  show  two  war- 
i:dors  engaged  in  combat ;  others,  two  civilians  conversing.  On 
Several  is  a  solitary  figure  ai*med  witli  sword  or  spear  and  circular 
Bliield  ;  such  stela  marking  doubtless  the  tombs  of  warriors.  In 
One  instance  a  woman  in  close  fitting  chitoUy  and  with  dishevelled 
tair,  is  led  away  by  a  man,  who  puts  his  arm  round  her  neck,  but  the 

VOL.  ir.  M  M 
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messenger  of  Death,  recognisable  by  his  wings  and  tuiiic,  steps 
up  on  the  other  side,  and  claims  her  as  his  own.  The  art  is  rude 
in  the  extreme,  yet  not  ver}'  archaic.  The  monument  bears  an 
Etruscan  inscription,  which  in  Latin  letters  would  run  thus : — 

MI    SUTI    THANCHVILUS   TITLALUS. 

Another  stela  shows  the  final  embrace  of  husband  and  wife. 
She  puts  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  grasps  his  hand  with  the 
other,  as  if  to  detain  him,  but  his  attitude  and  the  stick  over  his 
shoulder,  show  that  he  is  about  to  start  on  the  journey  from 
which  no  traveller  returns .  Over  their  heads  is  an  inscription 
which  I  failed  to  decipher,  though  Fabretti  reads  it  thus  : — 

VEIPI    KARMUNIS.» 

These  were  the  first  Etruscan  inscriptions  discovered  in  the 
ancient  cemeteries  around  Bologna,  though  several  have  since 
been  found  in  the  Scavi  De  Luca,  and  in  the  Giardino  Pubblico. 
In  this  part  of  the  Felsinean  necropolis,  cremation  appears  to 
have  been  most  in  fashion,  the  bin-ials  being  only  11  per  cent,  of 
tlie  burnings.  The  dead  seem  to  have  been  burnt  on  the  spot 
where  their  remains  were  interred. 

Very  interesting  is  a  collection  of  sun-dried,  hand-made 
potter}'  of  very  early  date,  brown  or  red,  with  sim])le  decorations, 
generally  geometrical,  not  scratclied,  but  stamped  on  the  clay, 
often  in  bands  surrounding  the  pot.  To  these  earlier  designs 
were  sometimes  added  rows  of  snakes,  or  ducks,  or  still  later,  of 
uncouth  figures,  which  it  required  a  stretch  of  imagination  to 
regard  as  human.  On  one  rude  pot  alone  could  you  trace  anj 
resemblance  to  Greek  ornament,  in  a  double  chevron  pattern, 
with  something  like  the  meander  fret — probably  accidental.  Be- 
sides the  i)ottery  there  are  many  interesting  articles  in  bronie— 
situUe  with  twisted  handles,  sacrificial  knives,  flesh-hooks  of 
diminutive  size,  personal  ornaments,  hair-pins  and  combs,  /tot? 
ornamented  with  amber  and  glass  beads,  keys,  chisels,  saws,  and 
other  implements  in  bronze,  besides  knives,  axes,  and  weapons  in 
iron.  A  comparison  of  these  articles  from  the  scavi  of  I^a  Certosa 
and  Amoaldi  with  those  from  Villanova,  proves  their  relatiTe 
antiquity  to  be  in  an  inverse  order  to  that  in  which  they  are 
here  mentioned.* 

'  Bull.  Inst.,  1872,  p.  178.  Scavi  these  excarationB  ia  giren  by  ibe  Coont 
Amoaldi,  p.  87.  Gozzadini,  in  his  Scavi  Amoaldi,  fidogoB* 

*  A  full  description  of  the  produce  of      1877. 
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ScAVi  Benacci. 

In  the  ex-convent  of  S.  Francesco  are  deposited  the  fruits  of 
the  excavations  made  in  the  grounds  of  Signor  Giuseppe  Benacci, 
for  a  sight  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Cavalieie 
Zannoni,  who  disinterred  them.  In  a  large  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  the  objects  are  laid  out,  the  produce  of  each  tomb  being 
kept  distinct;  an  admirable  plan,  adopted  by  the  CavaUere,  to 
enable  him  to  ascertain  the  comparative  antiquit}'  of  the  several 
articles.  The  tombs,  he  informed  me,  lay  beneatli  two  upper  strata 
of  interments,  Boman  and  Gaulish,  and  were  about  300  in  all,  of 
which  51  were  distinguished  by  their  primitive  character,  showing 
seven  diflTerent  modes  of  sepulture.  The  tombs  which  contained 
skeletons  he  refers  to  the  Gallic  period,  for  they  also  contained 
swords  of  great  length,  like  those  found  in  the  Gallic  tombs  at 
Magny-Lambert  in  Burgimdy,  and  bronze  vases  like  those  dis- 
covered in  Haute  Alsace ;  the  sepulchres  of  an  earlier  epoch  were 
generally  pits,  either  simply  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  lined  in  different 
ways  with  pebbles  or  slabs,  in  the  latter  case  somewhat  resembling 
dolmens  in  structure,  but  always  inclosing  pots  containing  burnt 
bones,  mixed  with  articles  of  bronze,  generally  of  personal  adorn- 
ment, and  always  covered  by  an  inverted  cup.  These  ossuary 
pots  rested  on  the  remains  of  the  p}Te,  and  were  often  of  plain 
clay,  half-baked,  and  rudely  fashioned,  but  many  were  decorated 
with  simple  patterns  invariably  scratched  or  incised,  not  stamped, 
like  those  of  the  other  cemeteries  described,  proving  them  to 
precede  in  point  of  antiquity  even  the  potterj'  found  at  Villa- 
nova.'*  Among  this  early  ware  I  noticed  two  vases  decorated 
w^ith  a  red  meander  painted  on  a  whitish  ground — several  pots  of 
dice-box  shape,  bearing  incised  ornaments,  and  with  the  bottom 
not  precisely  in  the  middle  as  usual,  thus  forming  two  cups  of 
different  capacities, — a  cup  with  rings  below  the  rim,  from  which 
depended  chains  of  terra-cotta — and  a  singular  pot,  with  a  handle 
moulded  into  a  bull's  head,  and  showing  a  small  figure  of  a  man 
on  horse-back,  which  seems  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  this 
pottery.  The  bronzes  also  are  peculiar.  Axes,  purposely  broken 
when  placed  in  the  tomb,  for  they  would  be  bent,  not  fractured,  by 
any  accidental  injmy, — horse-bits,  variously  shaped  and  orna- 
mented,*— a  dish  resting  on  seven  tall  legs, — an  ampyx  of  bronze, 

*  The  tombs,  whose  contents  mark  them  epoch  as  VillaaoTa  he  refers  to  the  Umbri. 

as  of  higher  antiqaity  than  those  of  Vil-  Bull.  Inst.,  1875,  p.  215. 

lanova,    are    ascribecl    by    the   Cavaliere  *  For  much  interesting  information  aboot 

Zannoni  to  the  PeUsgi ;  those  of  the  same  ancient  bits  disintecred  in  Tarious  parts  of 

M  M  2 
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bearing  a  beautiful  patina,  adorned  with  stud^  repoussd,  and  en- 
graved with  designs  of  snakes  and  other  simple  patterns, — a  vase 
shaped  Uke  a  tea-pot,  studded  with  knobs  in  repousse  work.  There 
were  many  boxes  not  yet  emptied  though  opened,  and  in  them  I 
observed  double  pots  of  bronze  of  different  forms  ;  a  bronze  dish 
beautifully  ornamented  ;  small  vases  of  variegated  glass,  and  one 
oinocho'e  of  the  same,  of  extraordinaiy  size ;  cinerary  ciste  both  of 
bronze  and  terra-eotta;  and  bronze  so-called  tintiniiahula,  similar 
to  those  discovered  at  Villanova,  which  the  Cavaliere  takes  to 
have  been  personal  ornaments.^ 

ScAvi  De  Luca. 

In  the  Palazzo  Bentivoglio  are  preserved  the  sepulchral  rehcs 
excavated  by  the  Morchese  De  Luca,  in  his  property  adjoining  that 
of  Benacci,  which  I  also  inspected  under  the  courteous  guidance 
of  the  Cavaliere  Zannoni.  In  tliis  portion  of  the  necropolis  195 
of  the  sepulchres  opened  were  of  the  early  epoch  of  Villanova,  110 
were  of  more  recent  date,  with  furniture  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  La  Certosa.  The  most  prominent  ailicles  ai'e  stone 
dteUs  of  slab-fonn  with  reliefs,  several  bearing  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions, but  all  more  or  less  broken.  One  of  them  bears  a  singular 
subject.  A  man  with  helmet,  cuirass,  and  sliield,  but  no  weapon, 
stands  opposite  a  Typhon  with  serpent-tails  instead  of  legs,  who 
appears  from  his  iittitude  to  be  making  fun  of  the  man.  Another 
represents  a  draped  figure,  pedum  in  hand,  as  ti'avellers  are  repre- 
sented on  Greek  vases,  but  with  open  hand  raised  to  his  nose,  as 
though  he  were,  what  is  vulgarly  called,  "taking  a  sight."  Here 
is  much  pottery  of  brown  clay,  all  with  stamped  decorations; 
besides  Greek  vases  in  the  Third  style,  some  beautiful,  but  all  in 
fragments.  Many  bronze  JibiiUe,  some  of  rai'e  and  graceful  forms, 
four  ornamented  with  variegated  glass.  A  tray  of  bronze  with  a 
concavity  in  the  centre,  and  a  small  cup  studded  with  bosses 
attached  to  the  tray  at  each  end.  A  cup  of  the  same  metal  very 
delicatel}'  embossed.  A  few  mirrors  without  designs ;  one  of 
lead.  A'  female  figure  of  lead,  crowning  a  bronze  candelabmi^' 
Several  tint'innahula,  one  only  4  inches  long,  perforated  with 
9  square  holes;  ^ome  with  one  hole  only;  others  with  none,  being 

Italy,  including  Arezzo  in  Einiriii,  as  well  Bologna,  1875. 

as  in  transalpine  lands,  see  the  work  of  ^  For  the  excavations  on  this  site,  m  the 

the  Count  Goczadini,  already  referred  to,  notices  by  Zannoni,  BuU.  Inst.,  1875,  FP> 

—Mors  de  Cheval  Italiques  de  Honzano,  177-182  ;  209-216. 
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in  that  case  covered  with  incised  decorations.  Zannoni  will  not 
admit  them  to  be  other  than  pereonal  ornaments,  probably  worn 
on  the  bosom.  Gozzadini  maintains  that  they  are  musical  instru- 
ments like  gongs,  which  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  when 
discovered  they  are  invariably  accompanied  by  small  mallets  of 
bronze.  He  has  even  cast  new  ones  out  of  the  old  metal  in 
proof  of  his  view.  I  observed  also  a  beautiful  annlet  of  ivory  ; 
sundry'  ivory  plaques;  dice,  both  cubes  and  parallelopipeds,  like 
bricks,  but  always  accompanied  with  little  pebbles,  probably 
serving  for  counters ;  and  an  abundance  of  Phoenician  glass  of 
brilliant  colours. 

ScAVi  dell'  Ausexale. 

In  June,  1874,  five  tombs  were  foimd  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Military  Arsenal,  outside  the  Porta  S.  Mamolo,  on  the  south  of 
the  city,  but  one  only  of  them  was  intact.  It  was  indicated  by  a 
rude  slab,  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  which  covered  a  large 
dolium  or  jar,  inclosing  an  ossuary  pot,  whose  contents  marked 
this  as  the  sepulchre  of  a  lady.  Isolated  fragments  of  i)ottery 
around  this  jar,  of  similar  character  to  that  of  Villanova,  showed 
that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  breaking  the  potterj'  which 
foimed  the  furniture  of  the  tomb,  and  of  not  intening  all  the 
pieces.  Certain  fragments  also  proved  that  in  very  early  times, 
potters  inlaid  the  clay,  when  soft,  with  another  material  of  a 
different  colour,  so  as  to  form  indelible  designs,  just  as  in  the 
celebrated  Henri  Deux  ware.  A  tintinnabulnm,  not  of  solid 
bronze,  as  usual,  but  formed  of  two  thin  plates  of  that  metal 
soldered  together  at  the  edges,  and  leaving  a  vacant  space 
between  them,  so  tliat  it  could  no  longer  serve  as  a  gong,  was 
probably  a  mere  sepulchral  imitation  of  the  musical  instniraent ; 
such  shams  being  not  unfrequently  found  in  ancient  tombs.® 

Mixed  with  the  charred  bones  of  this  lady,  were  her  ornaments — 
two  amber  necklaces,  each  of  twenty- five  beads,  in  one  case 
globular,  in  the  other  cut  into  the  form  of  bulla,  scallop-shells, 
or  celts,  the  amber  being  perfectly  transparent,  and  of  a  deep  red 

^  In  my  excavations  in  the  Greek  ceme-  of  devoting  their  treasures  to  the  dead  than 

teries  of  the  Cyrenaica,  I  have  often  found  the  early  people  of  Italy,  and  were  content 

braceletSy   fibulae,   and    other    articles  of  to  bury  shoddy  ornaments  with  them,  and 

jewellery,   never  of   gold  or  silver,    but  to  deposit  one  or  two  painted  vases  in  a 

always  mere  imitations  in  lead  ;  together  tomb,    where  the'  Etruscans  would  have 

with  necklaces  of  beads  or  pUques,  of  terra-  interred  at  least  a  dozen, 
cotta  gilt.     The  Greeks  were  more  chary 
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hue,  like  that  found  in  these  northern  subapennine  regions.    A 
golden  Jibiila  with  figures  of  animals  drawn  on  it  in  gi*anulated 
Etruscan  work,  of  the  most  elaborate  description,  and  as  perfect 
as  if  fresh  from  the  goldsmith's  hands.     Other  fihid^e  of  bronze, 
adorned  with  amber,  bone,  or  a  vitreous  x^^^^^y  hhxe  or  j-ellow, 
resembling  certain  fihulce  found  at  Villanova.     Another  ornament 
composed  of  two  narrow  strips  of  wrought  gold,  decorated  at 
each  end  with  heads  of  Egyptian  tj'pe,  stamped,  and  united  by 
golden  cords,  on  which  were  strung  two  large  silver  rings,  boand 
spirally  around  with  gold  thread.     Gozzadini  takes  these  orna- 
ments for  ean-ings.     It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  this  perfection 
of  jeweller's  work  can  be  coeval  with  the  very  primitive  pottei}' 
and  bronzes  with  which  it  was   found.'^     The  easiest  solution 
appears  to  me  to  suppose  these  gold  ornaments  to  have  been 
impoiied  from  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines,  where  we  are 
justified  in  regarding  the  Etruscans  contemporary  w^tli  those  of 
Villanova,  to  have   already  attained  a  much  higlier  degree  of 
culture. 

•         ScAvi  Malvasia-Tortorelli. 

In  1857  the  Count  Ercole  Malvasia,  digging  in  the  ground 
attached  to  his  palace  in  the  Via  Maggiore,  near  the  Ijcaning 
Tower  degli  Asinelli,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  new  buildings, 
came  upon  some  fragments  of  early  pottery  like  that  of  Villanova. 
He  consulted  Count  Gozzadini,  who  strongly  urged  him  to 
continue  his  researches,  and  induced  him  to  intrust  the  exca- 
vations to  his  care.  At  the  depth  of  about  two  metres  were  found 
vestiges  of  the  Roman  Via  ^Emilia,  whicli  had  been  ascertained 
by  previous  discoveries  to  run  through- the  heart  of  Bonouia.  A 
metre  below  this  the  Count  came  on  an  ancient  sepulchre,  and  at 
that  depth  to  that  of  five  metres  he  found  seven  others,  three  of 
which  were  intact.  The  most  important  of  these  was  covered 
with  a  large  rude  slab  of  sandstone,  under  which  lay  an  ossuan' 
pot  of  black  cla}',  similar  to  those  common  at  Villanova,  which 
rested  on  the  ashes  of  the  P3're,  and  was  surrounded  by  many 
small  pots  of  red  or  black  cla}^  of  vaiious  shapes,  mostly  turned 


7  Gozzadioi,  Sepolcri   scavati  nell'  Ar-  Pfacenicia  is  in  fashion  jnst  now  vith  uiti* 

senale  Militarc  di  Bologna,  1875.     Signor  quaries.     Gbrzadini  refers  the  contenti  of 

Brizio  regards  the  pottery  as  Umbrian,  and  these  tomlMS  to  the  third  century  of  Bone, 

the  jewellery  as  Fhcenioian,  though  of  the  or  about  500  b.o.  Mors  de  Cheval  Itsliqo(^ 

latter  we  have  no  satisfactory  proof.     l$ut  pp.  36,  39. 
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and  smoothed  b}'  the  lathe.  On  the  burnt  bones  lay  the  blade  of 
an  iron  knife,  and  two  hronze  Jibula ;  and  near  the  ossuary  were 
some  bones  of  a  horse,  probably  a  favourite  steed  sacrificed  to 
the  manes  of  his  master.  Another  tomb  contained  numerous 
bones  of  the  ox,  hog,  goat,  horse,  and  fowl,  some  charred  by  fire. 
Among  numerous  articles  in  bronze  was  found  one  large  solitary 
mass  of  rusted  ii-on.  The  objects  in  amber  and  coloured  glass 
closely  resembled  those  discovered  at  ViUanova;  indeed  the 
identity  between  the  most  chai*acteristic  articles  excavated  on 
the  two  sites,  convmced  the  Count  Gozzadini  that  they  were 
contemporary,  and  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  i)eople. 

Among  tliese  tombs  was  found  a  sculptured  slab,  probably  a 
stela,  beaiing,  in  flat  relief,  the  figures  of  two  animals,  supposed 
to  represent  calves,  standing  erect  vis-a-visy  each  with  his  fore- 
leg resting  on  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  in  much  the  same  position  as 
the  lions  over  the  gate  of  MycensB  are  represented,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  column ;  although  in  point  of  artistic  excellence,  these 
calves  maintain  a  very  respectfiU  distance  behind  the  celebrated 
lions.® 

Similar  objects  to  those  found  under  the  Casa  Malvasia,  were 
brought  to  light  in  the  Piazzale  di  S.  Domenico  in  1868.  In 
1873  some  sepulchres  were  opened  beneath  the  Casa  Grandi  in 
the  Via  del  Pradello,  also  within  the  walls,  which  Count  Gozzadini 
pronounced  to  be  indubitably  Etruscan  from  the  gold  objects  and 
a  figured  mirror  found  within  them,  but  which  Cavaliere  Zannoni 
maintained  not  to  be  sepulchres  at  all,  but  the  huts  of  the  early 
inhabitants.  There  were  twenty-nine  of  these  hovels  or  tombs, 
some  circular,  others  oblong,  paved  with  pebbles,  in  a  stratum 
from  IJ  to  2^  feet  in  depth,  mixed  with  pottery  and  bronzes  of 
the  same  primitive  description  as  those  found  at  ViUanova,  no 
implements  of  stone,  but  a  multitude  of  bones  of  animals  split 
longitudinally,  as  if  to  extract  the  marrow.  The  jewellery  dis- 
covered in  them  seems  to  upset  the  hut-theory  ;  for  the  i)eoi>le 
who  would  deposit  such  articles  in  their  tombs,  for  the  use  of  the 
deceased  in  another  state  of  existence,  would  hardly  leave  them  in 
their  habitations.  Being  now  reclosed,  there  is  no  opportunity 
of  verifying  their  character ;  supposing  them  to  have  been  huts, 
they  must  have  been  the  dwellings  of  a  very  primitive  race,  prior 
to  the  Etmscans,  for  the  description  given  of  them  by  Zannoni  ^ 

^  For   an    illostration,   see    Gozzadini,  ^  Scavi  della  Via  del  Pratello,  Bologna, 

Alcuni  Se])olcri  della  Xecropoli  Felsinea,       1878. 
p.  20  ;  or  Scavi  AmoaUli,  p.  12. 
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indicates  a  semi-savage  tribe,  in  a  very  low  state  of  culture. 
Professor  Brizio,  who  regards  all  the  ancient  cemeteries  around 
Bologna,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  La  Certosa  and  Marza- 
botto,  as  Umbrian,  takes  these  hovels,  if  such  they  were,  for 
the  vestiges  of  the  Umbrian  town  wliich  he  supposes  to  have 
preceded  Felsina  on  this  site.  To  this  view  I  can  raise  no 
objection,  not  having  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  position  of 
Umbrian  cities  to  hazard  an  opinion.  But  having  visited  and 
examined  everj'^  site  recognized  as  Etruscan,  with  one  excep- 
tion, on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines,  I  feel  authorized  to 
pronounce  the  site  of  Bologna  as  utterly  un-Eti*uscan.  More- 
over, it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  hovels  belonged  to  the 
peoi)le  who  produced  the  beautiful  bronze  situla  in  the  Museum, 
or  who  had  so  much  aesthetic  taste  as  to  decorate  their  sepulchres 
with  choice  specimens  of  Greek  ceramic  art.  In  an}'  case, 
supposing  them  to  have  been  habitations,  which  is  disputed  b}' 
Gozzadini  and  others  who  saw  them,  they  are  not  j'^'^^^d  to 
have  belonged  to  Felsina,  the  metropolis  of  noilhem  Etnuia, 
and  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence  as  to  the  site  of  that 
celebrated  citv.^ 

An  interesting  deposit  of  bronzes  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
spring  of  1877  in  the  heart  of  Bologna.  In  digging  a  trench  near 
the  Piazza  di  S.  Francesco,  the  labourers  came,  at  the  depth  of 
six  feet,  on  a  large  dolmm  or  jar,  lying  beneath  the  remains  oi  a 
Boman  pavement  of  oj^s  sjncatum.  The  jar  was  low  and  flat, 
with  a  very  wide  mouth,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  multitude  of 
articles  in  bronze,  as  many  as  14,000  in  all,  packed  in  tlie  jar  in 
the  closest  manner  possible,  with  a  manifest  regai*d  to  the  econo- 
mization  of  space.  A  few  of  the  ailicles  appeared  uninjured,  but 
the  greater  part  were  more  or  less  broken,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  objects  had  been  collected  in  order  to  be  melted 
down  and  re*cast ;  such  ancient  foundrj'-deposits  having  been  dis- 
covered in  many  countries  of  Europe,  and  notably  in  France, 
where  61,  and  in  Switzerland,  where  6  similar  deposits  have 
been  brought  to  light,  all  of  very  high  antiquity.-  But  this  one 
deposit  of  Bologna  surpassed,  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the 
objects  it  contained,  all  those  of  France  and  Switzerland  put  to- 
gether.    Of  axes  alone,  of  which  there  were  four  distinct  types, 

'  If  they  were  really  dwellings,   they  time  of  their  occupation  of  northern  lUlf- 

might  with  more  reason  be  assigned  to  the  '  See  De  Mortillet,    *'La  Fonderie  ^ 

Oauls,  for  they  w^ell  accord  with  the  de-  Lamaud ; "  Chantre,  **  I'Age  du  Bronie  e& 

scription  given  by  Poiybius  (II.  c.  17)  of  Fiance,"  cited  by  Gozzadini. 
the  rude  mode  of  life  of  that  people  at  the 
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this  deposit  contained  1S59,  while  in  the  67  other  foundries 
referred  to,  they  numbered  only  177.  So  with  fibtihe ;  tlie  67 
transalpine  deposits  produced  but  7 ;  while  this  of  Bologna 
yielded  no  fewer  than  2,397-  All  of  these,  save  12,  were  without 
t]ieir  pin,  and  it  seems  that  they  must  have  been  sent  to  the 
foundry  for  repair;  for  some  of  the  others  had  ali'eady  been 
mended,  and  the  pin  fastened  by  little  rivets.  The  other  articles 
consisted  of  lance-heads,  sickles,  chisels,  gouges,  saws,  files,  cres- 
cent-shaped razors,  bracelets,  buttons,  hooks,  horse-bits,  phalcne, 
handles  to  pots,  and  a  variety  of  other  implements,  together  with 
one  rude  attempt  at  the  human  figure  ;  the  weight  of  the  whole 
reaching  1500  kilogi'ams,  or  about  29|^  cwt.  Many  of  the  hatchets 
bore  marks  of  various  kinds,  and  among  them  the  siinstilca,  or 
footed  cross,  so  often  inscribed  on  the  terra-cotta  whorls  found  at 
Hissarlik  by  Dr.  Schliemann.  One  fact  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  fractures  of  these  bronze  ailicles,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
appear  to  have  been  accidental,  not  intentional,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  similar  deposits  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  common 
practice  of  breaking  the  articles  to  facilitate  the  fusion  of  the 
metal,  sufiiciently  accounts  for  the  fact.  The  intentional  fracture 
of  the  bronzes  and  other  fmiiitm-e  of  the  tombs,  is  a  different 
matter,  and  can  only  be  explained  as  a  funeral  rite. 

The  Count  Gozzadini,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  ascribes  these  relics  to  the  period  of  transi- 
tion between  the  age  of  bronze  and  that  of  iron,  or  even  to  the 
commencement  of  the  latter,  that  is,  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  b.c.  which  will  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  necropolis  of 
Villanova.* 

Marzabotto. 

I  can  hardly  ti'eat  of  the  Etruscan  antiquities  of  Bologna 
without  some  mention  of  those  discovered  at  Marzabotto,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Reno,  the  first  site  on  this  side  of  the  Apennines 
where  such  relics  were  brought  to  light.  It  is  on  record  that 
for  more  than  three  centuries  past,  chance  discoveries  of  such 
objects  have  been  made  here  from  time  to  tmie,  and  particularly 
in  1831,  but  it  was  not  till  1862,  when  the  Gozzadini  finds  at 
Villanova  had  excited  general  interest  in  the  subject,  that  syste- 
matic excavations  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Cavaliere  Pompeo  Aria, 

'  Note  BUT  une  Cachette  de  FoDcleur  ou       dini — read  to  the  Institute  of  France,  on 
Fonderie  ik  Bologna,  par  le  Comte  J.  Gozza-       25th  May,  1877. 
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tlie  proprietor  of  tlie  land.  For  eight  years  these  researches 
were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Count  Gozzadini, 
who  published  an  account  of  his  labours  in  two  lai'ge  quarto 
volumes  with  37  plates.*  The  fruits  of  these  excavations  are 
stored  on  the  spot,  in  the  villa  of  the  Count  Aria,  son  of  tlie 
Cavaliere,  but  in  consequence  of  some  legal  question  still  pend- 
ing, they  are  sealed  up,  and  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  answer  I  have  received  on  three  recent  visits  to 
Bologna,  to  my  frequent  inquiries  on  this  subject. 

The  ancient  site,  however,  is  eas}'  of  access,  as  it  lies  on  the  rail- 
road from  Bologna  to  Florence,  27  chilometres,  or  about  17  miles, 
from  the  former  city.  It  occupies  an  elevated  plateau  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream,  just  above  the  station  of  Marzabotto. 
But  before  reaching  this,  at  the  previous  station  of  II  Sasso,  a 
lofty  cliff  overhangs  the  road,  pierced  with  caves  which  appear  to 
have  been  Etruscan  tombs,  and  sepulchi-es  undoubtedly  of  that 
character  have  been  oi}ened  in  this  neighbourhood  bj^  Signer 
Comelli ;  suggesting  the  j)robable  existence  of  a  series  of  towns 
or  villages  in  the  lower  part  of  this  beautiful  valley,  from  a  very 
early  period. 

The  ancient  site  above  Marzabotto  occupies  a  x>l&teau  called 
Misano,  having  a  gentle  sloi)e  towards  tlie  stream,  and  measuring 
some  700  mfetres  in  length  b}'  340  in  breadth.     It  is  intersected 
by  numerous  low  walls  constructed  of  pebbles  without  mortar, 
from  16   to   24  inches   tliick,  and   in  general   of  very  shallow 
depth,  though  in  parts  sinking  as  low  as  6  feet ;  but  the  top  of 
these  walls  lies  at  the  uniform  level  of  ten  inches  beneath  the 
surface.     These  walls  form  a  vast  net-work  of  cells  of  different 
dimensions,  vaiying  from  6  to  25  feet  in  length  by  5  to  20  feet 
in  width,  many  of  them  retaining  fragments  of  a   flooring  of 
jjebbles,  which  in  some  places  has  been  broken  through,  a  f«ct 
suggestive  of  explorations   in  past   ages.     Two   broad  sti'eets, 
about  15  yards  wide,  appear  to  have  crossed  the  plateau  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south ;  and  mingled  with  the 
cells  were  narrow  and  shallow  trenches,  pebble-paved,  lined  witli 
tiles,  and  stopped-up  at  intervals,  which  are  thought  to  have  been 
water-courses. 


^  "Un'  antica  Necropoli  a  Marzaljotto  a  pamphlet,    '^Reiueigneiuents   sor  vae 

nel  bolognese,  rclazione  del  Conte  G.  Gozza-  ancienne   N<5croi>ole  a  Mancabotto,  lS71t 

tlini,    Bologna,     1865,"    and    "  ITlteriori  to  which   I   am  chiefly  indebted  for  bJ 

Scoperte  neir  antica  Necropoli  a  Marzaliotto.  deBcription  of  this  site. 
i3ologna,  1S70.*'  He  subsequently  published 
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In  the  cells  was  found  a  vast  quantity  of  coarse  pottery  in 
fi'agments,  with  a  few  pieces  of  fine  and  even  of  painted  ware, 
together  with  many  portions  of  flat  tiles,  of  whicli  the  tombs  are 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed,  for  some  coffins  formed  of 
such  tiles,  which  were  found  intact,  contained  burnt  ashes  and 
many  small  sepulchral  vases.  In  the  cells  were  also  discovered 
handles  of  pots,  small  idols,  and  other  articles  in  bronze,  together 
with  many  specimens  of  the  a%  rude  of  various  forms  and  weights, 
and  invariably  in  each  cell  one  large  urn  of  terra-cotta,  often  broken, 
which  had  probably  contained  the  remains  of  the  deceased  gathered 
from  the  pyre,  although  two  such  urns  were  fomid  filled  with 
pebbles.  Ashes  and  charred  bones  were  scattered  on  every 
hand  ;  the  soil  was  black  and  viscid,  as  if  with  the  decomposition 
of  abundant  animal  matter,  and  numerous  human  skeletons  were 
brought  to  light,  some  with  their  weapons  Ij'ing  by  their  side. 
Ceilain  well-tombs,  which  were  opened  here  and  there  among 
the  cells,  also  contained  the  skeletons  of  men  mixed  with  the 
bones  of  domestic  animals  in  large  quantities. 

The  question  here  arises,  what  were  these  cells — tombs  or 
houses — the  abodes  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead  ?  If  sepulchres, 
they  have  no  counterpart  in  any  known  cemetery  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Apennines,  the  nearest  resemblance  to  them  being 
seen  in  the  Mancini  tombs  at  Orvieto,  where  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  dead  are  grouped  and  aiTanged  in  streets  and  blocks, 
precisely  like  the  habitations  of  the  living.  On  the  one  hand  it 
may  be  m'ged  that  the  cells  are  generally  too  small  even  for  huts, 
that  there  is  no  visible  means  of  communication  between  them, 
that  the  walls  are  too  shallow  and  too  weak  to  support  a  super- 
structure, that  the  pottery  and  other  articles  found  within  them 
are  identical  with  those  discovered  in  undoubted  sepulchres,  the 
well-tombs  mixed  with  them  for  instance,  and  that  the  human 
skeletons  and  burnt  bones  j^rove  their  original  purpose  to  have 
been  that  of  interment.  It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
support  of  the  habitation-theory,  that  the  dwellings  of  many 
Hindoos  at  the  present  day  are  not  more  spacious  than  tliese 
cells ;  ^  that  the  walls  which  inclose  them  may  have  been  mere 
pai'titions  between  the  several  huts  or  houses  ;  that  tlie  abund- 
ance of  animal  bones,  and  the  comparative  paucity  of  human 
remains,  are  suggestive  rather  of  huts  than  of  sepulchres ;  that  the 
articles  found  within  the  cells  were  not  jiurely  funereal,  but  must 

'  Burton,  Elniscan  Bologna,  p.  130. 
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have  sensed  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town  on  this  site  for 
ornamental,  domestic,  or  wai'like  purposes,  and  that  no  inference 
favourable  to  the  tomb-theorv  can  therefore  be  di'awn  from  their 
discovery  in  sepulchres ;  that  the  broad  avenues  paved  with  slabs 
a  metre  square  can  only  have  been  streets,  and  the  smaller 
channels  water-courses  to  supxJy  the  houses,  or  drains  to  carr}- 
off  the  sewerage ;  and  lastly,  that  tlie  pebble-pavements  show  a 
remarkable  affinity  to  the  foundations  of  the  terramarCy  or  pre- 
historic palustric  villages  of  Circumpadane  Italy.  The  Counts 
Gozzadini  and  Conestabile,  two  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
Etruscan  matters,  maintain  the  sepulchral  character  of  these  cells> 
and  look  on  the  plateau  of  Misano  as  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient 
and  nameless  town.  The  Cavaliere  Zannoni,  followed  by  the 
Abbate  Chierici  and  by  Captain  Bmiion,  regard  the  cells  as  the 
dwellings  of  the  early  inhabitants,  and  the  site  as  that  of  the 
ancient  town.  Not  having  had  the  advantage  of  personal  exami- 
nation, I  cannot  offer  an  opinion  wliich  would  have  any  value, 
and  therefore  leave  the  dispute  as  I  find  it. 

On  an  upper  plateau  called  Misanello  there  ai-e  more  of  the 
well-tombs  alread}^  alluded  to.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  from 
7  to  33  feet  in  depth,  but  instead  of  being  cylindrical  they  swell 
out  below,  the  greatest  diameter  being  near  the  bottom,  which  is 
sometimes  rounded,  and  then  the  form  is  that  of  a  mocking-bird's 
]3endent  nest;  sometimes  pointed,  when  the  shape  resembles  that 
of  an  ordinary  amphora.  They  are  lined  with  small  pebbles 
without  mortar,  save  at  the  bottom,  which  is  simply  sunk  in  the 
giey  marl.  They  were  found  to  contain  human  skeletons,  some- 
times as  many  as  tlu'ee,  a  large  urn,  vases  of  bronze  and  of  terra- 
cotta, sometimes  i^ainted,  with  sundry  other  objects,  notably  in 
one  instance  a  tablet  of  earthenware  bearing  an  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tion.^ In  them  were  also  found  the  bones  of  animals  in  abund- 
ance— of  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  deer,  fowl,  dog,  cat,  rat,  horse, 


^  Sepulchres  approachable  by  wells,  with 
small  niches  in  their  sides  for  the  hands 
and  feet,  have  been  found  on  vai'ious  sites 
in  Etniria  Proper,  as  at  Ferento  (Vol.  I  p. 
162),  at  Alsium  (Vol.  I.  p.  223),  atChiusi, 
(Vol.  II.  p.  .355) ;  but  the  well  or  shaft  is 
not  the  sepulchre  itself,  only  the  means  of 
access  to  it.  In  the  so-called  *' well- 
tombs"  of  Poggio  Kenzo  near  the  latter 
site,  and  at  Sarteano,  the  wells  are  mere 
pits,  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a  metre,  and 


resemble  the  ordinary  burial-places  of  Tilla- 
nova  and  La  Certosa.  There  is  notluB^i 
so  far  aa  I  am  aware,  in  Etruria  Proper^ 
resembling  in  form  these  putts  fuiiirairf* 
of  Manabotto.  Burton,  however  (p.  11^)* 
dies  me  to  the  contrary,  but  the  sepnkbnl 
pits  I  haye  described  as  existing  at  CinU 
Oaatellana  (I.  p.  d2),  are  conical  or  bell- 
6hai>ed,  like  many  of  the  Greek  tombs  ai 
Syracuse  and  Girgenti  hollowed  in  tbeiwk- 
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Rss,  and  bear — a  discovery  which  has  induced  some  to  question 
the  sepulchral  character  of  these  structures,  though  without 
reason,  it  appears  to  me,  for  the  remains  of  the  edible  animals 
are  accounted  for  b}'  the  funeral  feasts  held  annually  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb,  and  the  other  domestic  animals  were 
probably  slaughtered  to  accompan}'^  tlieir  masters  to  the  other 
world,  according  to  the  well-known  funeral  custom  of  the 
ancients. 

The  most  remarkable  and  the  richest  tombs  were  on  this 
plateau  of  Misanello.  Thiiiy  of  these,  which  were  mere  mounds 
of  pebbles,  contained  entire  skeletons,  together  with  scarabs, 
engraved  with  oriental  or  Greek  myths.  Others  constructed  of 
large  slabs  of  tufo,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  chest,  with 
pointed  lid,  closely  resembling  dolmens,  also  contained  skeletons, 
which,  like  those  at  La  Certosa,  were  often  decorated  with  orna- 
ments. One  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  chest-tombs,  opened 
near  an  artificial  pond,  contained  the  remains  of  the  pyre,  to- 
gether with  articles  of  various  descriptions,  but  particularly 
painted  vases ;  also  other  vases  of  bronze,  alabaster,  and  glass, 
mirrors  and  idols  in  bronze,  and  gold  ornaments.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  this  sepulchral  furniture,  all  these  tombs  had 
been  ransacked  of  old,  save  one  small  one,  which  had  escaped 
the  riflers,  and  contained  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  objects  in 
gold.  On  the  top  of  these  tombs  were  found  eitlier  small 
columns,  or  spheroidal  masses  of  stone  ;  steke  or  seniata  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  graves. 

One  monument  at  Misanello  is  remarkable.  It  is  a  mass  of 
tufo  masomy,  nearly  4  feet  in  height,  and  about  83  feet  squai*e, 
carved  with  mouldings  in  the  severe  Tuscan  stj'le,  like  the  base- 
ments of  tumuli  at  Caere,  Tarquinii,  and  Vulci,  with  the  difference 
of  being  square  instead  of  circular.  Count  Gozzadini  sees  in 
this  relic  the  substruction  of  a  grand  sepulchre  with  a  flight  of  five 
steps  leading  to  the  platfonn,  for  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
silicernia.  Cavaliere  Zannoni,  on  tlie  contrary,  takes  it  for  the 
basement  of  a  temple,  a  view  confirmed  by  the  discovery^  on  the 
spot  of  fragments  of  columns,  and  of  a  multitude  of  tiles  and 
antefijca,  many  of  the  latter  decorated  with  palmetto  leaves,  and 
a  few  with  human  faces,  all  in  relief  and  coloured.  .The  tiles 
retained  traces  of  polychrome  decoration  on  the  portions  only 
that  were  left  exposed. 

•   As  to  the  sepulchral  furniture  on  this  site,  I  can  say  nothing 
beyond  what  I  learn  from  Count  Gozzaduii's  description.     He 
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mentions  one  slab-steJa,  like  those  from  La  Certosa,  bearing  the 
relief  of  a  female  figure  of  archaic  art,  making  a  libation  before 
putting  the  cup  to  her  lips.  But  there  are  fifteen  cippi  of  tufo, 
with  architectural  mouldings  resembling  those  at  Norchia  and 
Vulci.  Fragments  of  painted  vases,  chiefly  kylikes,  kelelne,  skyph't, 
with  both  black  and  red  figures,  are  abunda;nt.  There  is  a  large 
two-handled  bowl,  whose  body  is  formed  of  two  heads,  moulded 
and  coloured  to  the  life,  probably  representing  Dionysos  and 
Cora.  This  Hellenic  pottery  marks  the  chest  or  coffer-like 
tombs,  in  which  it  was  cliiefl}'^  found,  as  contemporary  with  those 
of  La  Certosa.  One  fragment  bears  a  Greek  legend  recording  the 
name  of  the  potter.  On  the  foot  of  a  black  vase  is  inscribed  the 
word  *'  AKius,"  in  Etruscan  characters;  and  on  a  broken  tablet  of 
t.erra-cotta,  found  in  a  well-tomb,  was  the  imperfect  inscrip- 
tion "...  MRUS,"  supposed  to  have  been  "  Umrus,"  or  *'  Nrus," 
a  family  name.  These,  with  the  epigi-aph  "  aurssa"  on  vl  fibula, 
are  the  only  ancient  inscriptions  discovered  in  this  necropolis. 

Other  objects  in  terra-cotta  of  more  primitive  character  are 
whorls,  cylinders,  and  perforated  disks,  like  those  found  at 
Villanova,  and  in  other  early  transapennine  cemeteries.  But 
the  greater  pai*t  of  the  sepulchral  furniture  here  discovered  marks 
a  much  later  period.  The  bronzes  are.  abundant,  and  comprise 
two  ribbed  cistc,  like  those  found  at  La  Certosa— vases  of  Etruscan 
forms,  some  adorned  with  reliefs,  others  with  incised  designs — 
mirrors  with  foliated  adornments — a  hundred  little  figures  of 
idols,  from  tombs  of  all  descriptions — two  of  large  size  of  female 
divinities,  probably  Persephone  or  Elpis — one  of  later  date,  of  a 
negro  boy  naked,  bearing  a  pot  on  his  shoulder — a  group  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  six  inches  high  ;  he  armed  with  helmet,  cuirass,  and 
spear;  she  draped  in  a  talaric  chiton^  and  himatio7i,  offering  him  a 
phiala.  "  In  this  group,"  saj's  Count  Gozzadini,  "  Etruscan  art 
shows  the  progress  it  had  made  in  imitating  the  perfection  of 
Hellenic  art.'*  ^  There  is  also  a  votive  leg  in  high  relief,  of  such 
beauty,  that  it  might  be  taken  for  the  production  of  a  Greek 
chisel ;  a  bull's  head,  finely  modelled,  and  some  thousands  of 
shapeless  pieces  of  bronze,  the  cuirent  money  of  earl}'^  times,  with 
one  solitary  specimen  of  the  ces  signatinn,  a  mass  of  rectangular 
form. 

There  are,  moreover,  bracelets  of  bronze,  as  well  as  of  iron  and 

''  This  group,  reprodaced  in  bronze  and  of      a  conspicnoiu  object  to  traTellen  patting 
a  large  size,  is  3et  up  in  the  grounds  of  the       by  the  railroad  beneath. 
Aria  Vilhi,  .it  Marznbotto,  where  it  forms 
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silver,  lance-heads  and  other  weapons  of  both  bronze  and  iron ; 
the  articles  in  iron  seeming  more  abundant  than  those  of  the 
finer  metal.  There  are  objects  in  alabaster,  bone,  and  glass,  and 
jewelle^'  of  gold  in  no  small  quantity,  among  them  two  necklaces 
which  display  all  the  elegance,  richness,  and  inimitable  workman- 
ship of  Etruscan  jewellery  ;  almost  all  from  the  coflFer-like  tombs 
already  mentioned. 

Besides  the  aforesaid  articles,  as  many  as  twenty-four  skulls 
were  exhumed  on  this  spot,  which  have  been  pronounced  by 
anthropologists  to  be  of  the  Umbrian  type.  Yet  the  monumental 
evidence  furnished  by  the  artificial  and  artistic  remauis  is  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  an  Etruscan  origin,  that  we  may  confi- 
dentl}^  pronounce  this  nameless  town  to  have  been  Etruscan. 
As  the  Greek  vases  found  in  its  sepulchres  belong  to  the  third 
and  the  fourth  centuries  of  Rome,  with  which  epoch  the  better 
bronzes  are  in  full  accordance,  we  may  safely  refer  the  antiquities 
found  at  Marzabotto  to  the  latest  days  of  Etruscan  independence 
north  of  the  Apennines,  which  came  to  an  end  on  the  invasion  of 
the  Boian  Gauls,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centiu*}'  b.c.® 


In  revie^ving  the  recent  discoveries  at  Bologna,  we  cannot  fail 
to  ai'rive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  contemporary  civilization  of 
Felsina  was  veiy  inferior  to  that  of  Etniria  Proper.  Certain 
facts  are  prominent.  That  the  highest  development  of  that  civili- 
zation was  attained  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of 
Borne  is  proved  by  the  Greek  painted  vases  of  that  period,  found 
in  multitudes  in  certain  of  the  cemeteries,  and  the  synchronous 
improvement  visible  to  some  extent  in  the  local  art.  No  Greek 
vases  of  the  earlier,  or  Asiatic,  style  have  been  yet  disinteiTed ; 
none,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  of  the  Decadence ;  so  that  the  vases 
found  in  these  tombs  indicate  the  period  between  550  and  400 
B.C.;  the  Uitter  date  nearly  coinciding  with  the  conquest  of 
Etruscan  Felsina  by  the  Boian  Gauls.  They  show  also  the  date 
of  tlie  commercial  intercourae  of  these  northern  Etruscans  witli 
Greece,  which  may  have  been  through  the  Umbrian  ports  of 
Ravenna  and  Ariminium,  or  even  through  Spina  and  Atria,  or  it 
may  have  been,  and  more  probably  was,  indirect  through  Etiiiria. 

'  The  date  of  the  inTasion  of  the  BoUn  Veil.    Corn.  Ncpos  ap.  Plin.  III.  21.    Livy 

Ganls  18  fixed  by  their  destruction  of  Mel-  also  represents  the  invasion  of  Northern 

piun,  an  important  city  north  of  the  Po.  Italy  by  the  Boian  Ganls  as  earlier  than 

which  took  place  in  the  year  358  (396  b.g.  )  that  of  the  Senones,  who  besieged  Glosium 

on  the  Tery  day  that  Caniillas  captureil  and  destroyed  Rome.     Y.  35. 
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The  incongruity,  already  noticed,  as  existing  between  these  beau- 
tiful works  of  Hellenic  ai*t  and  the  rude  pottery  and  bronzes 
found  with  them,  an  incongruity  but  faintly  marked  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Apennines,  proves  that  at  the  period  in  question,  the 
Felsineans  were  far  behind  their  brethren  in  Etruria  Proper,  with 
whom  the}"  appear  to  have  had  little  intercoui'se  prior  to  the  third 
centur}'^  of  Rome.     Contemx)oraiy  with  the  painted  vases  were 
the  sltib'Stela,  the  most  characteristic  works  of  Etruscan  trans- 
^Pennine  art,  and  the  bronze  ciste  a  cordonu     But  nothing  has 
yet  been  discovered  like  the  archaic  relief-bearing  cippi  of  Chiusi 
&nd   Perugia;  like   the   bucchero  ware  with   its  quaint   oriental 
figures  in  relief;  nothing  like  the  primitive  seated  statue-urns 
of  fetid  limestone,  like  the  painted  male  statue  of  the  Casuccini 
collection,  or  the  enthroned  Proserpines,  or  the  grotesque  canopt 
of  Chiusi  and  its  neighbourhood;  nothing  like  the  bronze  and 
marble  portraits  from  the  Isis  tomb  at  Yulci.     All  these  belong 
to  an  earlier  period  of  Etruscan  ail,  which  at  Felsina  is  repre- 
sented by  coarse  hand-made  potterj''  with  geometrical  decorations, 
or  rude  attempts  at  animal  life  scratched  or  stamped  on  the 
unglazed  clay.     The  only  specimen  of  the  plastic  arts  of  Felsina 
which  can  compete  with  the  best  toreutic  works  of  Cisapennine 
Etruria  is  the  situla  in  the  Museo  Civico;  but  as  this  stands 
alone  among  a  multitude  of  nider  bronzes,  we  might  regard  it  as 
an  importation,  if  it  had  not  the  choice  bronzes  of  Marzabotto 
to   keep   it   company.     Yet  the   earliest  works  of  ceramic  and 
toreutic  art,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  their  sepulture,  revealed  by 
the  Benacci  and  Villanova  diggings,  show  so  close  an  affinity, 
amounting  even  to  identity,  with  those  of  tlie  most  primitive 
cemeteries  of  Etruria,  at  Chiusi  and  Sarteano  for  example,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  belonged  to  one  and 
the  same  people.     "  Who  were  that  people  ? "  is  the  question. 
Were  they  the  Etruscans,  or  some  race  that  preceded  them? 
Professor  Brizio  tiikes  them  to  have  been  Umbrians,  and  regards 
Felsina  as  originally  an    Umbrian   city,   occupying  the  site  of 
Bologjia,  and  all  the  cemeteries  around  it,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  La  Certosa  and   Marzabotto  which  he   admits  to  be 
Etruscan,  as  the  burial-places  of  that  primitive  Italian  people 
before  their  conquest  by  tlie  Etruscans.'    He  thinks  that  the 
several    cemeteries    jjrove    that    at    the    earliest    period   these 

*  For  liis  views  on  this  subject  I  am  in-       Persereranza  of  Milan,  of  31st  of  Ifaxcb* 
<]ebt<e(l  to  his  papers  on  **Gli  Umbri  nella       Ist,  4th,  and  7th  of  April,  1877. 
regione  Circumpadana,'*  published   in  the 
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Umbrians  buried  their  dead  just  without  their  walls,  and 
gradually  extended  their  interments,  which  show  a  somewhat 
less  primitive  character  as  they  recede  from  the  cit}',  till,  at  the 
time  of  their  conquest  by  the  Etruscans,  their  cemeteries  had 
reached  the  lands  to  which  the  names  of  Amoaldi  and  La 
Certosa  are  now  attached.  According  to  his  view,  the  Etruscans 
on  their  conquest,  finding  the  ground  unsuited  to  the  excavation 
of  caves,  adopted  the  same  mode  of  sepulture  as  their  pre- 
decessors, only  substituting  quadrangular  coffer-tombs  for  the 
pits  or  wells  of  the  Umbrians.  He  founds  his  argument  mainly 
on  the  identity  in  character  of  the  pottery  and  bronzes  found  in 
the  earliest  cemeteries  of  Bologna,  with  those  of  the  similar  well- 
tombs  of  Poggio  Renzo  and  Sarteano,  with  the  primitive  pottery  of 
other  sites  in  Etruria,  and  also  of  the  Alban  Mount  ;^  and  on  its 
utter  dissimilarity  to  that  universally  recognized  as  Etruscan, 
especially  that  designated  bticchero ;  the  difference  being  not  one 
of  period  merely,  nor  even  of  stage  of  culture,  but  of  essential 
style,  marking  a  distinct  people.  He  observes  truly  that  the 
several  stjies  of  art  of  the  same  race  at  different  periods  are 
bound  to  one  another  like  the  links  of  a  chain ;  and  he  maintains 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  people,  after  having  wrought  out  a  style 
of  pottery  which  had  acquired  among  them  a  sacred  and  ritual 
character,  to  abandon  it  of  a  sudden,  and  adopt  another  style  of 
a  totally  different  character.  "  A  people  may  modify,  develope, 
perfect,  but  can  never  utterly  cast  aside  its  own  arts  and  in- 
dustry, because  in  such  a  case  it  would  deny  its  own  individuality. 
When  we  find,  therefore,  between  two  styles  of  art  so  many  and 
such  strongly  pronounced  discrepancies,  that  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  perceive  the  most  remote  analogy  between  them,  it  is  not 
enough  to  attribute  such  diversities  to  a  difference  of  age,  or  stage 
of  culture;  we  can  only  ascribe  them  to  distinct  races."  The 
people  then  whose  sepulchral  remains  show  them  to  have  preceded 
the  Etruscans  on  both  sides  of  the  Apennines,  he  takes  to  have 
been  the  Umbrians,  who,  history  tells  us,  were  conquered  by 
the  Pelasgi,  who  in  their  turn  were  driven  out  by  the  Etruscans. 


^  He  refers  to  the  pots  of  the  same 
description  preserved  in  the  Qregorian 
Museum  {ut  $upra,  p.  488),  which,  how- 
ever, hear  no  indication  of  the  precise  site 
on  which  each  was  found,  hut  are  said  to 
hare  come  from  the  excavations  made  at 
Cervetri,  Yulci,  Orte,  and  Bomarzo,  be- 
tween 1828  and  1830.  There  are  also 
similar  pots  in  the  same  Museum,  found 
VOL.   II. 


with  the  hut-urns  of  the  Alban  Mount. 
He  states  also  that  he  has  seen  similar 
pottery  at  Gorneto,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Canonigo  Marzi,  which  was  found  in  a 
well-tomb  on  that  ancient  site.  For  the 
early  ware  of  the  same  character  in  the 
Etruscan  Museum  at  Florence,  see  p«  7S 
of  this  volume. 

N  X 
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This  view  of  the  early  cemeteries  of  Bologna  appears  to  involve 
that  of  the  comparatively  recent  conquest  by  the  Etruscans  of  this 
transapennine  region,  for  as  these  cemeteries  have  yielded  none 
of  the  eai-ly  works  of  that  people,  not  a  fragment  of  reUeved 
bucchero,  nor  a  single  Greek  vase  which  can  be  assigned  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  former  half  of  the  sixth  century  b.c,  the  Etruscan 
invasion  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  third  centurj'^  of  Borne* 
If  Felsina  had  received  an  Etruscan  colony  at  a  more  remote  period, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  cessation  of  inter coui*se  with  the 
mother-country  up  to  the  date  specified,  an  intercourse  which  the 
identity  in  the  modes  of  burial  and  in  the  sepulchral  furniture 
of  the  primitive   inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the   Apennines, 
proves  to  have  existed  in  a  previous  age.     Had  that  intercourse 
been  maintained,   Felsina  would    have  kept   better  pace  with 
Etruria  in  culture;  she  would  have  received  the   early  as  well 
as  the  later  works  of  art  of  her  mother-land,  and  would  have 
been  supplied  with  Greek  vases  of  the  First  or  Asiatic  period,  as 
well  as  have  betrayed  the  influence  of  Hellenic  archaic  art  on  her 
own  productions  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  third  century  of 
Bome. 

We  have  given  one  view  of  this  question.  Count  Giancarlo 
Conestabile,  while  acknowledging  that  the  civilization  revealed 
in  the  monuments  of  YiUanova  and  the  other  early  cemeteries 
of  Bologna  is  inferior  to  that  of  Etruria  Proi>er  in  the  height 
of  her  domination,  and  though  he  perceives  analogies  in  the 
artistic  productions  of  both  lands,  yet  inclines  to  a  Pelasgic 
origin  for  these  early  monuments,  and  prefers  to  designate  them 
by  the  generic  and  safer  term  of  "ancient  Italic."  Count 
Gozzadini,  who  contends  for  their  Etruscan  character,  admits 
the  inferiority  of  this  ti*ansapennine  civilization,  but  accounts 
for  it  by  the  comparatively  late  period  at  which  the  Felsinians 
were  first  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Hellenic  art.  Their 
early  sepulchral  monuments  exhibit  them  in  an  ascending  phase^ 
as  not  yet  having  reached  the  apogee  of  their  culture.  Yet 
they  had  already  attained  great  skill  in  the  working  of  bronze^ 
which,  as  he  observes,  was  one  of  tlie  salient  points  of  Etruscan 
art.  And  their  civilization  was  so  frtr  advanced  that  thev  could 
send  ornaments  in  that  metal,  especially  Jibula,  to  distant  lands, 
as  we  are  authorised  to  believe  from  the  discoverv  of  identical 
objects  even  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Alps.  These  Jibula  are 
very  numerous,  and  display  a  great  variety  of  remarkable  and 
even  extravagant  forms ;  yet  such  as  ViUanova  has  yielded  in 
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bronze,  3'ou  find  in  gold  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  of  Florence, 
in  the  Gregorian  Museum,  and  Barberini  collection,  at  Rome, 
and  in  silver  in  the  Museo  Civico  of  Bologna.  "Are  we  to 
believe,"  asks  Gozzadini,  *'that  all  these  various  forms  have 
passed  from  one  people  to  another,  from  the  Felasgians  or 
Umbrians  to  the  Etruscans,  rather  than  that  they  have  been 
preserved  by  the  same  people  from  the  earliest  times  ?  " 

Moreover,  bronzes  and  pottery  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  Villanova  have  been  found  together  with  those  of  the  pure 
Etruscan  type,  in  the  Amoaldi  diggings,  at  La  Certosa,  and  at 
II  Sasso  in  the  Beno  valley,  and  still  more  notably  in  the  tombs 
at  the  Arsenal,  where  the  art  and  culture  of  the  Yillanova 
period  are  mingled  with,  and  encased,  as  it  were,  in  the  art 
and  culture  indisputably  Etruscan,  and  of  a  period  not  earlier 
than  the  third  century  of  Bome.  If  all  the  monuments  of  the 
Villanova  tj-pe  are  Pelasgic,  or  Umbrian,  where  are  those  of 
early  Etruscan  times  ? — a  most  puzzling  question  if  we  take  for 
granted,  as  Count  Gozzadini  appears  to  do,  that  Felsina  was 
founded  by  the  Etruscans  some  twelve  centuries  before  Christ.^ 

The  question  appears  to  me  to  hinge  on  the  date  of  the 
Etruscan  conquest  of  the  country  north  of  th€  Apennines,  and 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Twelve  Cities  of  Etruria  Circumpadana. 
We  have  no  historical  records  to  guide  us  t.o  a  safe  conclusion 
on  this  point ;  little  more  than  the  traditions  preserved  by 
Servius.  Count  Conestabile  refers  this  conquest  to  the  twelfth 
century  b.c.  or  even  earlier,  and  considers  the  products  of  the 
Scavi  Benacci  and  of  Yillanova  to  mark  an  antiquity  of  nine  or 
ten  centuries  b.c.  If  this  chronology  be  correct,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  these  relics  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi  or 
Umbri,  rather  than  to  the  Etruscans.  Ancient  traditions  cer- 
tainly favour  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  conquest,  and  make 
the  foundation  of  Felsina  coeval  with  that  of  Perusia.^    But  are 


*  For  Count  Qozzadini's  argaments  on 
tliiB  subject,  to  which  I  fear  I  have  hardly 
done  justice  in  the  text,  see  his  Mors  de 
Cheval  Italiques,  pp.  33-41. 

■  Servius  (ap.  Virg.  ^n.  X.  198)  records 
two  traditions  ;  one,  that  Ocnus,  son  or 
brother  of  Auletes,  or  Aulestes,  who  built 
Perusia,  founded  Cesena,  or  Eononia,  and 
fortified  Mantua  and  other  castles;  the 
other,  that  Mantua  was  built  by  Tarchon, 
the  brother  of  Tyrrhenus.  The  only  his- 
torical data  we  have  on  this  subject  we 


find  in  Livy  (V.  33,  34),  who  tells  us  that 
the  Qauls  on  their  first  invasion  of  Italy  in 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  encountered 
and  defeated  the  Etruscans  near  the  river 
Ticinus,  two  centuries  before  their  siege  of 
Clusium  and  capture  of  Borne.  He  also 
asserts  that  the  Twelve  Cities  of  Northern 
Etruria  were  so  many  colonies  of  the 
Twelve  of  Etruria  Proper,  giving  us  reason 
to  believe  that  Felsina  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Yolsinii.  His  statements,  as 
well  as  the  traditions  recorded  by  Sen*ius, 
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they  to  be  trusted  f  Are  vague  traditions  to  be  received  with 
as  much  confidence  as  monumental  documents?  The  earUest 
pottery  of  the  Felsinean  cemeteries  is  of  a  very  rude  and 
primitive  character,  contemporary,  in  type  at  least,  with  the 
most  ancient  ware  found  in  Etruria,  and  in  Latium.  But  rude 
and  primitive  art  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  a  high  antiquity  ; 
though  it  is  a  proof  of  a  low  civilization.  In  this  case,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn  from  the  excavations  as  yet  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bologna,  the  native  art  appears  to  have  remained 
stationary  for  centuries,  or  to  have  made  little  progress,  until  it 
suddenly  encountered  the  superior  culture  of  the  Etruscan  state, 
elevated  and  refined  by  the  influences  of  Hellenic  art,  in  the 
third  century  of  Rome.  In  Etruria,  on  the  contrary,  whether 
the  primitive  pottery  of  the  well-tombs  was  Etruscan  or 
Umbrian,  it  seems  soon  to  have  given  place  to  more  highly 
developed  forms,  and  never  commits  the  anachronism  of  re- 
appearing in  conjunction  with  works  of  more  advanced  art.  If 
the  Etruscan  conquest  of  these  transapennine  regions  were  as 
early  as  Conestabile  surmises,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  com- 
plete separation  between  the  mother-country  and  her  colony  of 
Felsina  up  to  the  third  century  of  Rome,  which  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  that  colony  attest  ? 

I  confess  that  the  balance  of  probability  at  present  appears  to 
me  to  incline  to  the  Umbrian  theory  of  Brizio,  though  that 
theory  involves  the  comparatively  recent  conquest  and  settle- 
ment of  Etruria  Circumpadana.  Further  researches,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  throw  light  on  these  points,  and  clear  up  the  mists 
which  now  obscure  the  true  date  and  character  of  the  earl; 
antiquities  of  Bologna. 

are  directly  opposed  to  the  (German  theory      of  their  occapaUon  of  the  Po-vale,  prior  to 
of  the  Bh»tian  origin  of  the  Basena^  and      their  conquest  of  Cisapennine  Etmria. 


INDEX. 


ABBADIA  ALL*  ISOLA. 


A. 


Abbadia  air  Isola,  ii.  132 

Abeken  on  emplecton  xnasonnr,  i.  81 ;  on  the 
Puntone  del  Castrato,  290,  296;  on  the 
tomb  of  Poraena,  ii.  Zil.et  seq. 

Aborigines,  the^  with  the  relasgi  take  posses- 
sion of  Etruna,  i.  xxxiv. ;  cemeteries  of,  388 

Achilles,  triumph  of,  over  Hector,  i.  480;  on 
vases,  ii.  113,  469;  with  Ajax,  playing  at 
dice,  312,  462,  475,  489;  death  of,  463, 
473;  pursuing  Troilus,  114.  See  Troilus. 
Sacrihcing  to  the  mane*  of  Patroclus,  i. 
449;  n.d6i;  his  combat  with  Memnon,  467, 
with  Penthesilea,  480 

Acquapendente,  erroneous  opinions  of,  ii.  18 

Acsi,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  447 

Actflson,  myth  of,  on  urns,  ii.  164, 455 

Acula,  ii.  18 

Ad  Aquileia,  ii.  18 

—  Baccanas,  i.  55 

—  Herculem,  ii.  69 

—  Novas,  ii.  371 

—  Turres,  i.  226 

Admetus  and  Alccstis,  vase  of,  i.  ci. ;  on  urns, 
ii.  92,  455 

Adonis,  on  a  mirror,  1.  154 ;  ii.  429 ;  on  an 
urn,  i.  480;  ii.  458 

Adria,  an  Etruscan  city,  i.  xxix.;  ii.  139; 
Etinscan  inscriptions  at,  i.  xxxviii. ;  vases 
of,  i.  xxxviii.,  47l,  ii.  529;  bronzes  from,  89 

JSgina,  painted  tomb  of,  i.  38;  temple  of 
Jupiter  at,  ii.  118 

Jflneas,  scenes  of  his  deeds,  i.  228 ;  repre- 
sented on  vases,  282 ;  ii.  464, 465,  475 

-Equum  Faliscum,  i.  112,  113,  121,  123 

^s,  grave,  in  or  below peper'mo  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  ii.  458 

JEs  rude,  ii.  86, 109,  496,  515,  522,  523,  627, 
539 

JEsar,  Etruscan  for  God,  ii.  125 

Agamemnon,  murder  of,  ii.  377 ;  tomb  of,  377 ; 
in  an  Etruscan  fresco,  505 

Agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  i.  11 

Agylla,  i.  228.    See  Gjbbe  and  Cektetri 

Ahama,  ii.  75 

Ainsley,  Mr.,  on  the  tombs  of  Caire,  i.  249 ; 
on  the  paintings  at  Tar(^uinii,  325;  dis- 
coveries at  Sovanii,  481 ;  li.  2,  12  ;  on  the 
Fontana,  7;  on  the  Grotta  Pola,  10;  on 
Castiglione  Bernardi,  196,  197 ;  on  the 
'      Poggio  di  Vetreta,  199 

Ajax,  1.  352,  404;  ii.  377,  462,  465,  473,  504, 
506 


AMFHIARAUB  AND  ERIPHTLE. 

Alabaster,  used  in  Etruscan  sculpture,  i. 
Ixxvi. ;  in  urns  of  Volterra,  ii.  153,  162; 
of  Ghiusi,  301 ;  of  Cetona,  361 ;  of  Citt&  la 
Pieve,  376 

Alabastra,  forms  of,  i.  cxxv. ;  painted  in  tombs, 
i.  245,  354 ;  imitation  of  Egyptian,  276, 45S 

Alo)  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  ii.  445 

Alatri,  postern  of,  ii.  119;  city-gate  of,  250, 
251 ;  bastion  of,  248 

Alba  Longa,  sepulchral  urns  of,  i.  Ixx.,  27  ; 
ii.  457,  545 

Alban  Lake,  prodigy  of,  i.  23 ;  Emissary  of, 
lxiii.»  24 ;  ii.  458 ;  its  crater  extinct  for  ages, 
457 

Mount,  temple  of,  ii.  33 

Albano,  tomb  at,  not  Etruscan,  but  in  imita- 
tion of,  i.  454 ;  its  analogy  to  the  tomb  of 
Porsena,  454 ;  ii.  347 

Albegna,  river,  ii.  238,  275 ;  vale  of,  279 

Alberese,  ii.  235 

Alberoro,  ii.  388 

Alberti,  his  description  of  Castro,  i.  492 ;  of 
ruins  called  Vetulonia,  ii.  206—208 

Albinia,  ii.  238 

Aleano,  or  Liano,  i.  120 

Alethnas,  family  of,  i.  153, 191 

AlgsB,  i.  299 

Allia,  the,  i.  137 

Allumiere,  i.  299,  300 

Alphabet,  Etruscan,  i.  xlviii. ;  inscribed  on  a 
pot  from  Bomar/o,  172 ;  on  a  bowl  at  Gros- 
seto.ii.  224;  on  slabs  at  Chiusi,  306;  re- 
sembles those  cf  Lycia  and  Phr^gia,  i.xliz. 

,  Greek}  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at 

Beni  Hassan,  li.  133 

,  Pelasgic,  on  a  pot,  i.  271 ;  ii.  483  ; 


on  the  walls  of  a  tomb,  133 

Alsietinus,  Lacus,  i.  59,  222 

Alsium,  Pelasgic  origin  of,  i.  221 ;  local  re- 
mains, 222 ;  necropolis  of,  224.     See  Palo 

Altar  of  iron,  i.  267 

Alvattes,  tomb  of,  at  Sardls,  i,  388,  453; 
ii.  425 ;  dimensions  of,  i.  454 ;  analogy  to 
the  tomb  of  Porsena,  ii.  348 

Amazon  Sarcophagus,  the,  ii.  96—102,  115 

Amazons,  combat  with  Greeks,  i.  402,  403, 
404,  463,  472;  ii.  96, 115,  169,  303, 304, 423, 

471. 
Amber  in  tombs,  i.  Ixxxi. — Ixxxiii.,  221, 223, 

276 ;  ii.  341,  366, 485, 514, 515, 523, 527, 530, 

533,  534 
Ambrosch,  Dr.,  on  the  Etruscan  Charun,  ii. 

191—193;  on  Vetulonia,  197,  271 
Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle,  on  Etruscan  urns , 

ii.  166,  312,  469 
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Amphitheatres, antiauity  of,  i.  71 ;  of  Sutri, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  70;  its  antiqiiitj,  72; 
dimensions,  72;  recessed  seats,  73;  of  Vol- 
sinii,  ii.  25;  Luna,  65;  Florence,  75;  of 
Volterra,  149 ;  pretended  one  of  Vetulonia, 
207  ;  BusellcD,  229 ;  Arszzo,  383 

Amphora,  forms  of  the,  i.  cvii.,  cviii.  ^ 

AmpigUone,  polygonal  walls  of  tufo,  ii.  259 

Ampyx,  i.  307,  368, 371 

Amvcus,  hound  by  Pollux,  ii.  423,  497 

Ancharia,  an  Etruscan  goddess,  ii.  126 

Andrea,  St.  a  Moi]giano,  Etruscan  inscription 
cut  in  rock  at,  ii.  112 

Anp^elotti,  Signor,  collection  of,  ii.  371 

Anio^  i.  46 

Anitiana*.  quarries  of,  i.  161 ;  similar  stone 
from  Manziana,  162 ;  not  at  Cometo,  394 ; 
near  Bagnorea,  ii.  29,  39 

Annio  of  Viterbo,  i.  67, 150 

Ansedonia,  ii.  245.    See  Co8A 

Ansehni,  Sig.,  of  Viterbo,  the  discoverer  of 
Castel  d'Asso,  i.  183 

Antefixas.  u.  11,  459,  494,  496,  541 

AnteUa,  li.  112 

Antemne,  site  of,  i.  44 

Antilochus,  ii.  93,  467 

Antoninus,  his  Tilla  at  Alsium,  i.  222 ;  Itinerary 
of.     See  Itineraries 

Anubis-Yase,  ii.  318 

Apennines,  1.  xxxi.  \  Etruscan  bronzes,  found 
on,  ii.  108,  also  coins,  111 ;  Etruscan  mirror 
found  on,  89 ;  Greek  vase  from^  470 

Aphuna,  an  Etruscan  family,  ii.  316,  317 ; 
sarcophagus  of  the,  316 

Apollo,  his  temple  on  Soracte,  i.  128,  129; 
colossal  statue  of,  on  the  Palatine,  Ixxiv. ; 
head  of,  on  a  shield,  ii.  442;  representee! 
with  \h9  Muses,  462 ;  seated  on  the  Delphic 
tripod,  464 ;  with  Cassandra,  468 

Apulj  or  Aplu,  Etruscan  names  of  Apollo,  i. 
Ivii. ;  on  a  mirror,  ii.  483 

Aqua  ViTa,  i.  122 

Aqua}  Apollinares.  i.  60,  234 

Cecretes,  i.  228,  234 

Passeris,  i.  157, 176 

Tauri,i.  299;  ii.  18 

Aqueduct  on  the  Font«  della  Badia,  i.  443 

Aquenses,  ii.  18 

Ani  della  Bcgina,  i.  426.    See  Tarqvimi 

Ara  Mutisc,  i.  57 

AucH,  date  of  its  invention,  i.  Ixvii.,  266; 
practised  by  the  Etruscans,  Ixvii.,  39,  160 ; 
li.  145,  338.  339,  401,  451 ;  found  in  con- 
nection with  polygonal  masonry  in  Greece 
and  Asia,  i.  Ixvii. ;  ii.  250 ;  approximation 
to  the  principle  of,  i.  38 ;  ii.  407 ;  pseudo- 
arches,  i.  Ixviii.,  223,  242,  265;  ii.  42, 124, 


132,  410 

of  Augustus,  ii.  418. 


See  Peruoia 


Architecture,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixiv.  202 ;  imi- 
tated by  the  Bomans,  99,  157:  painted, 
Ixv.  313,  315,393, 398  ;  ii.  10 ;  to  be  learned 
from  tombs,  i.  Ixv.,  241 

Architrave  of  cuneiform  blocks,  i.  159;  ii. 
150 

Ardea,  ancient  walls  of,  i.  60 

Arezzo,  ii.  379;  inns,  380;  its  wall  three 
times  destroyed,  392 ;  not  of  Etruscan  con- 
struction, 38*2 ;  excavations  at,  383 ;  Museo 
Pubblico,  385-389 ;  not  the  site  of  the  Etrus- 


AURIXIA. 

can  city,  389 ;  but  of  one  of  the  Bosun 
colonics,  393;  discovery  of  ancient  wall* 
near,  390.    See  Ahretium 

Ar^nauts  in  Etruria,  ii.  2136 

Anadne,  i.  405 

Aril,  Etruscan  name  of  Atlas,  ii.  482 

Ariosto,  his  pictures  from  £ttusc:m  tombs,  i. 
335 

Arlena,  i.  489 

Arm-chairs  of  rock,  in  tombs,  1.  239,  240, 2*56, 
276 

Armenia,  pit-huts  of,  analogous  to  Etmscan 
tombs,  i.  278 

Armenian  language,  its  supposed  affinity  to 
the  Etruscan,  i.  1. 

Armour,  Etruscan,  i.  37,  253,  413 ;  ii.  102, 476 

Ama,  ii.  425 

Amine,  i.  439 

Arno,  ii.  69,  75,  109 

Arnoaldi,  excavations  of,  at  Bologna,  ii.529; 
slabs  with  inscriptions,  530 ;  pottery,  530 

Arpinum,  walls  of,  i.  80 

Arrbtium,  i.  Ixxiv.;  ii.  379;  wine  of,  380; 
history,  380 ;  one  of  the  Twelve,  380 ;  three 
Boman  colonies  of,  381,  389 ;  pottery,  85, 
383,  384;  of  Boman,  not  Etruscan  manu- 
facture, 384 ;  found  on  other  sites,  373, 3M; 
walls  of  brick,  882 ;  necropolis,  384;  coiu, 
385;  site  not  yet  determined,  390,  393. 
See  Arezzo 

Arretium  Fidens,  ii.  371,  381,  389,  393 

JuUum,  ii.  381,  389,  393 

Arringatore,  or  Orator,  statue  of  the,  ii.  9o 

Arsenal,  at  Bologna,  scavi  at,  ii.  533 

Araian  wood,  i.  243,  422 

Art,  Etruscan,  styles  of,  i.  Ixxii. ;  plastic  arti, 
Ixx.  Ixxiii. ;  toreutic,  Ixxiii ;  sculptural, 
Ixzv. ;  on  scarabei,  Ixxvi. ;  in  jewellciy. 
Ixzxi. ;  on  mirrors,  Ixxviii. ;  in  painted 
tombs,  Ixxxiv. ;  on  vases,  Ixxxvi. 

Artena,  site  of,  lost,  i.  284 

Arusi>ex.  head  of,  on  coins,  ii.  63,  65 ;  figuit 
of,  in  oronze,  478 ;  in  frei»co,  507 

Aryballos,  forms  of,  i.  cxxiv. 

Ascolia,  game  of,  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  ii. 
342 

Ash-chests,  ii.  90,  162.     Sre  Urns 

Asinalunga,  tombs  at,  ii.  373 

Askos,  forms  of,  i.  cxxv. 

Aspendus,  theatre  of,  i.  161 

Assos,  reliefs  from,  i.  391,  416 ;  ii.  352 

Assyrian  analogies  in  Etruscan  art,  L  bud. ; 
ii.  315,  362, 490.  603 

Astragali,  or  knuckle-bones  in  tombs,  ii.  190 

Astrone,  tombs  near  the,  ii.  359,  364 

Astronomical  science  of  Etruria,  i.  Ixii. 

Atalanta,  ii.  430 

Athens,  size  of,  i.  15 ;  ancient  pavement  at, 
ii.  118 ;  vases  of,  i.  xoi.  xciii.  c. 

Athletes,  iL  333,  473 

Atreus,  treasury  of,  i.  268,  386  ;  ii.  151,  IW 

Atria,  an  Etruscan  tow^n,  i.  xxix.    AVvAdria 

Atrium  in  Etruscan  houses,  i.  Ixv. ;  shovn  in 
tombs,  238,  256;  ii.  340,  350 

Atropos,  ii.  430 

Augurs,  i.  333;  ii.  507 

Augury,  Etruscan  skill  in,  i.  xlU. 

Augustine,  St.,  legend  of,  i.  432 

Aules,  ii.  434 

Aurinia,  ancient  name  for  Satumia,  ii.  2S5 
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Aurora,  called  Thesan  by  the  Etinscans,  i. 

Iviii. ;  ii.  482 ;   rising  from  the  sea,  164 ; 

driving  her  quadriffdy  483 ;  mourning  over 

her  son  Memnon,  466  ;  carrying  hia  corpse, 

on  a  mirror,  481 
Ausar,  ii.  70 

Aventine,  singular  tomb  on  the,  i.  392 
Avvolta,  Sig.  C.  i.  304,  340,  385,  389;  hifl 

warrior-tomb,  388 
Axes  in  bronze,  ii.  516,  531,  536 
Axia,  Castellum,  i.  184 
Aztecs,  their  computation  of  time,  i.  Ixii. 


B. 

3a  BE,  Eti*uscan  figure  of,  swaddled,  ii.  188, 

459;  bodies,  not  burnt,  459 
Baccano,  extinct  crater  of,  i.  4,  55 ;  lake  of, 

56.  59;  inn,  55 
JJaccnic  rites  introduced  into  Etruria,  i.  324  ; 

scenes  in  Etruscan  tombs,  324,  326,  365; 

on  vases,  xciii.  ci.  39 ;  ii.  471,  473 
J$acchus,  the  Etruscan,  i.  Ivii. ;  in  a  galley,  i. 

409 
,  the  Homed  or  Hebon,  i.  401,  403, 

406,  407,  415  ;  u.  366,  404,  476 

,  the  Indian,  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  i.  385 

and  Ariadne,  ii.  431 


Bacciacciano,  well-tombs  at,  ii.  365 

ISacucco,  Le  Casacce  di,  i.  156;  supposed  site 
of  Aquae  Passeris,  157 

Badiola,  ii.  263 

3agIioni,  Count,  ii.  4i5 

Bagnaja,  i.  173 

Bagnorea,  ii.  26,  39  ;  quarries  at,  39 

3agni  di  Ferrata,  i.  299 

delU  Kegina,  u.  253 

di  Roselle,  ii.  225     ^ 

del  Sasso,  i.  228,  234 

di  Satumia,  ii.  288 
•  delle  Serpi,  ruins  of,  i.  157 
di  Vicarello,  i.  60;  ii.  496 

Bngno  Secco,  at  Satumia,  ii.  278 

Jiuldelli,  on  the  tombs  of  Cortona,  ii.  284,  409 

Jialneum  Kegis,  ii.  26,  39.    See  Bagnorea 

Banditaccia,  i.  237.     See  C^re 

J3axquets,  Etruscan,  depicted  on  walls  of 
tombs,  i.  247,  306,  313,  314,  316,  319,  337, 
346,  348,  357,  358,  373,  394,  396,  398,  400 ; 
ii.  51,  o^,  325,  343;  represented  in  the 
recumbent  figures  on  sarcophagi  and  urns, 
i.  475,  477;  ii.  90,  179,  305,  438;  on  a 
stele,  112;  on  a  slab,  315;  on  vases,  470; 
expressive  of  glorification  and  apotheosis,  i. 
322,  477;  ii.  326;  women  at,  i.  309;  by 
lamplight,  248,  308 ;  Roman,  310 

Barbers,  introduced  into  Italy,  i.  381 ;  ii.  112 

Bargagli,  Cav.,  Etruscan  urns  of,  ii.  364 

Basilica ta,  vases  of,  i.  xcv. 

Bassanello,  i.  120 

Bassano,  i.  145 ;  lake  of.  142 

Baths,  ancient,  i.  157,  176,  194,  228, 234, 299 ; 
ii-  150,  202,  290 

Bath-scenes  on  vases,  ii.  473 

Bazzichelli,  Sig.  G.,  discovers  Musama,  1. 188 ; 
his  collection  at  Viterbo,  153 

Beard,  not  a  safe  test  of  the  antiquity  of  Etrus- 
can monuments,  i.  381 ;  ii.  Il2j  187 

Begoe,  the  nymph,  i.  Ixiv.,  478;  li.  112 
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Belmonte,  i.  57 

Beloria,  ii.  200,  201 

Benacci,  scavi,  ii.  531 

Benches  of  rock  in  tombs,  i.  37,  171, 181,  218, 
244,  247,  250,  275,  277 ;  ii.  352 

Beni  Hassan,  alphabetical  tomb  of,  ii.  133 

Betliam,  Sir  William,  i.  xxxix. ;  his  compass, 
ii.  105 ;  interpretation  of  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions, 171,  424 ;  on  the  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Grotta  Volunni,  answered  oy 
Vermiglioli,  441 

BettoUc,  ii.  373 

Bibbona,  an  Etruscan  site,  ii.  89,  202 

BiEDA,  the  ancient  Blera,  i.  207;  ancient 
bridges  at,  209,  213;  roads  sunk  in  the 
rock,  209,  210,  214 ;  necropolis,  208,  214— 
218 ;  Duke  of,  210 

S.  Giovanni  di,  i.  218 

Biers  of  bronze,  i.  267 :  ii.  361,  475 

Biga,  in  painted  tombs,  i.  308,  317,  372,  374 : 
ii.  51,  54,  323,  331,  342;  on  urns,  ii.  177; 
on  stela,  520,  521 

,  Boman,  in  the  Gregorian  Museum,  ii. 

481 ;  in  the  Capitol  Musemn,  493 

Bilingual  inscription  in  the  Museo  Civico 
of  Chiusi,  ii.  306 ;  in  the  Deposito  de'  Dei, 
343;  at  Chianciano,  370;  at  Arezzo,  384, 
388;  in  the  Grotta  Volunni,  440;  in  the 
Gregorian  Museum,  456 

Bin  Tepe,  i.  388,  454 

Birch,  Dr.,  on  ancient  pottery,  i.  cvi  cxvi. 
cxviiL  cxxi. 

Birds  in  the  hands  of  female  statues,  i.  460; 
ii.  343 


>-  of  divination,  ii.  175,  381 


Bisellium  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  of  the 
Capitol,  ii.  493  ;  on  the  Certosa  situla,  525 

Bisentino,  isle  of,  i.  494 ;  ii.  30 

Blayds,  Mr . ,  wonderful^^^/a  once  in  poaaession 
or,  ii.  485 

Blera,  i.  207.    See  Bieda 

Boar-hunts  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  308, 
372,  397 ;  ii.  175, 462 

Boar  of  Calydon,  on  Etruscan  uma  or  vases, 
ii.  93, 113,  175,  424,447,  465 

Boats,  Etruscan,  1.  312 

Boccanera,  Sig.,  discovers  the  Grotta  delle 
Lastro  Dipinte,  i.  257 

Boian  Gauls,  their  conquest  of  Etruscan  Eel- 
sina,  ii.  510,  543 

Bologna,  ii.  509 ;  an  Etruscan  city,  510 ;  ex- 
cavators of  its  necropolis,  512  ;  Villanova, 
512 — 517;  early  Etruscan  origin,  517;  La 
Certosa,  517 — 519;  tombs,  ol8f  Museo 
Civico,  519 ;  the  stela  or  tombstones,  519 ; 
cinerary  urns,  522 ;  tombs  and  their  occu- 
pants, 523;  the  Situla,  523-^26;  Greek 
pottery^  527;  Scavi  Amoaldi,  529;  Scavi 
Benacci,  531 ;  De  Luca,  532 ;  dell'  Arsenale, 
533;  Malvasia-TortorelU,  534;  S.  Dome- 
nico,  535;  foundry-deposit,  536;  Marza- 
botto,  537:  Misano,  538;  Misanello,  540; 
Umbrian  tneory  of  Brizio,  544;  Etruscan 
theory  of  Gozzadini^  546 

BoLSENA,  roads  to,  ii.  18;   not  the  site  of 
Etruscan  Volsinii,  23 ;  researches  of  Golini 
24 ;   Boman  remains  at,  24—26 ;  miracle 
of,  28 ;  inn,  28.    See  Volsinii 

,  Lake  of,  an  extinct  crater,  ii.  29 

floating  islands,  29 
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BoxARZo,  £tru»can  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  i.  165;  accommodation  at,  165; 
ancient  name  unknown,  166 ;  excavations, 
167;  tombs  open,  167—171 ;  bronre  shield, 
171  ;  pot  inscribed  with  the  Etruscan 
alphabet,  172  ;  reliefs  in  bronze,  ii.  486 

BombylioB,  forms  of,  i.  cxxv. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  i.  446.  See  Canino,  Prince 
of 

family  portraits  of,  i.  469 

Bone,  Etruscan  articles  in,  ii.  496 

Bononia,  ii.  510 

Books,  Etruscan  ritual,  i.  Ixi 

Borghetto,  ruins  at,  i.  139 

Borgo,  il,  ii.  134 

Unto,u.  121 

Borselli,  Dr.,  yases  of,  ii.  366 

Boucranion,  an  architectural  ornament,  i.  104. 

Boustrophedon  inscription  in  Etruscan,  ii. 
318 ;  in  Greek,  489 

Boxen  depicted  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  317, 
364,  378,  399 ;  u.  324,  332,  342 ;  Etruscan, 
exhibited  in  Home,  i.  70 

Bracciano,  extinct  cniter,  i.  4 

■,  Lake  of,  i.  59 ;  ancient  town  en- 
gulfed in,  59 

Braccio,  Tuscan,  its  agreement  with  ancient 
measures,  i.  66  ;  ii.  339,  408 

Bracelets,  gold,  in  Etruscan  tomb,  ii.  28; 
Gaulish,  found;on  a  hill-slope,  130 ;  of  iron 
and  bronxe,  515 

Branchidce,  statues  on  the  Sacred  Way,ii.  314 

Braun,  Dr.  E.,  on  the  bronzes  of  Monte  Fal- 
terona,  ii.  110;  on  the  Etruscan  Charun, 
191—193 ;  on  a  relief  with  the  device  of 
Vetulonia,  273 ;  on  the  tomb  of  Porsena, 
348 ;  on  the  urns  of  Cetona,  360 ;  on  his 
vase  of  Admetus  and  Alcestis,  i.  ci. ;  his 
death,  ii.  128 

Braziers,  iL  80,  481,  488 

Breast-garlands,  i.  394,  476 

Breast-plate  of  gold,  i.  268,  269 ;  u.  485 

Bricks,  antiq^wi^y  of,  i.  13;  in  the  walls  of 
Arretium,  li.  382 

Brick-work,  imitation  of,  in  Grotta  Sergardi, 
ii.  410 

Bridges,  of  wood  and  stone,  i.  14 ;  natural, 
439,  501 ;  ruins  of  ancient,  at  Veil,  10,  13, 
14 ;  at  FaUeri,  97 ;  at  VulcL  447 ;  at  Bieda, 
209,213;  Koman,  62, 142 ;  ii.238;  at  Santa 
MarinclU,  i.  294;  arched  at  Xerokampo, 
near  Sparta,  i.  Ixvii ;  ii.  250 

British  Museum,  copies  of  paintings  in 
Etruscan  tombs,  i.  320,  325,  326,  327,  368, 
374,  448,  465 ;  sarcophagus  from  Bomarzo, 
i.  170;  sarcophagus  of  terra-cotta  from 
Cenretri,  i.  280;  bronzes  from  M.  Falte- 
rona, ii.  Ill ;  head  of  Hypnos  from  Perugia, 
425 ;  reliefs  in  silver  from  Perugia,  427 

Brizio,  Sig.  E.,  on  tile-paintings,  i.  258 ;  on 
the  tombs  of  Tarquinu,  312,  318,  376,  377 ; 
on  the  Situla  at  Bologna,  ii.  525 ;  on  the 
Greek  vases  found  at  Bologna,  528;  his 
Umbrian  theory,  536,  544 
Brolio,  ii.  87,  373 
Bronze,  Etruscan  skill  in  working,  i.  Ixxiii. ; 

group  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  415 
Bronzes  at  Vitcrbo,  i.  154 ;  of  Bomarzo,  171 ; 
of  Cervetri,  2(37  ;  of  Conieto,  406,  411.  413, 
415 ;  of  Vulci,  460 ;  in  the  Museum  of  Flo- 
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rence,  ii.  86,  102;  of  M.  Falteitma,  111; 
of  Yolterra,  189 ;  of  Chiuai,  309 ;  of  Cor- 
tona,  401 ;  of  Perugia,  426 ;  in  the  Gr- 

Srian  Museum,  475;  in  the  Kircherian 
useum,  496—503 ;  of  Bologna,  515,  523, 
526,  530—537;  of  Marzabotto,  542;  from 
the  Tyrol,  i.  xxxvii. 

Brunn,  Dr.  H.,  on  vases  found  in  Etmsaii 
tombs^  i.  xc. ;  on  Etruscan  wall-paintiiijp 
at  Yeii,  L  38 ;  on  the  tomba  of  Tarquiiui, 
334,  340, 368,  370, 375,  381 ;  on  the  figura 
in  tile-paintings,  260 ;  on  a  bronze  group, 
415 ;  on  tiie  incongruity  of  the  native  art 
in  Etruria^  280  ;  on  chiaro  oseuro  in  Etmi- 
can  painting,  ii.  60;  on  the  Tomba  del 
CoUe  Casuccini,  327  ;  on  the  Monkey-tomb 
at  Chiusi,  335 :  on  a  sarcophagus  at  Perupi, 
433 ;  on  the  oeard  as  a  test  of  antiquity, 
i.  381 ;  on  the  Yulcian  frescoes,  ii.  506 

Bruschi,  Grotta,  i.  412. 
Museo,  i.  406.     See  Muaeo 

Bucchero,  Etruscan,  or  black  pottery,  i.  cr.; 
u.  47,  75— 80,  318 ;  how  baked,  307 

Bucci,  Sig.,  excavations  of^  i.  299 ;  his  ihop 
at  Civita  Vecchia,  299. 

Buccelli,  Palazzo,  relics  in,  ii.  371 

Buche  delle  Fate,  at  Fieaole,  ii.  123 ;  at  Popa- 
Ionia,  219 

dei  Saracini,  ii.  157 

Bulicame,  i.  57,  176 

BulUc,  worn  by  Etruscan  boys,  i.  354 ;  ii  0 

Bull-fights  on  Etruscan  urns,  ii.  175 

Bulls  with  human  heads,  ii.  366 

Bun  bury,  Mr.,  on  ancient  masoniy-  in  Etrtiru, 
i.  66,  291 ;  on  the  walls  of  KuseUie,  iL  227; 
on  Cosa,  260 

Bunsen,  Baron,  on  Etruscan  mirrors,  L  Ixxx. ; 
on  vases,  xciii.,  463 ;  on  the  tombs  of  Tu- 
quinii,  376 ;  on  Volsinii,  iL  23 ;  on  polr* 
gonal  walls  in  Italy,  257 

Buonarroti,  Etruscan  inscriptions  seen  \>Ji 
L63, 119;  iL112 

— —  Palazzo,  warrior  in,  ii.  106,  125, 
188 

Burial  of  the  corpse  entire,  i.  27 ;  in  snnoor, 
37,  253,  388,  413 ;  within  dty-walU, !«, 
428 

Burning  the  dead,  i.  27  ;  in  many  cases  coenl 
with  burial,  27,  39 ;  commonly  prsctiaed  at 
Vokterrae,  ii.  152;  at  Clusium,  302;  at 
Perusitt,  422 ;  at  Yillanova  and  Hambotto, 
518 

Bust  of  an  Etruscan  lady,  i.  460 

Bustum,  i.  456 

Butarone,  il,  ii.  378 

Butcher's  shop  in  a  tomb,  ii.  52 

Buttresses  in  city- walls,  ii.  391 

BjTCS*,  Mr.,  work  on  the  tombs  of  Tarquiniit 
i.  340—345,  385,  392,  398 


C. 

Cabbiri,  worship  of  the,  in  Etruria,  L  M-  J 
ii.  120,  144 

Cabiric  origin  of  the  Etruscan  Charon,  accord- 
ing to  E.  Braun,  ii.  191,  193 

Cadmus,  on  Etruscan  urns,  may  also  be  Jaaoo, 
or  Echetlos,  ii.  106, 165,  166 ;  most  common 
on  urns  of  terra-cotta,  U05 
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CsBcina,  family  of,  ii.  25 ;  tombe  of  the,  152, 
153 ;  urns  oi,  in  museuni  at  Volteira,  185 

,  a  river  of  Btruria,  u.  185,  196,  201 

Cieles  Vibenna,  depicted  on  the  wall  of  an 
Etnucan  tomb,  i.  449;  ii.  506;  his  name 
on  an  Etnucan  urn,  94.    See  Vibenna 

Cars,  anciently  Agylla,  i.  228;  name  changed 
into  Cffire,  231;  history  of,  230;  ancient 
paintings  at,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  buxiv., 
231,  249,  279 ;  abstained  from  piracy,  231 ; 
in  alliance  vrith  Home,  liy.,  232;  with 
Etruscan  cities,  421,  423;  privileges  of, 
233;  rebellion  pimished  by  Borne,  233; 
baths,  234  ;  excavations  on  site  of  the  city, 
234 ;  local  remains,  236 ;  walls  and  gates, 
236;  La  Banditaccia,  237;  tombs,  238; 
Grotta  della  Sedia,  239 ;  Grotta  delle  cinque 
Bedie,  240 ;  Grotta  dclP  Alcova,  240 ;  Tomb 
of  the  Tarquins.  242 ;  Grotta  de'  Sarcofagi, 
245 ;  Grotta  del  Triclinio,  247 ;  Grotta  del 
Kilieri,  249 ;  Grotta  delle  Sedio  e  Scudi,  255 ; 
Grotta  delle  Lastre  Dipinte,  257;  Grotta 
Begulini-Galassi,  264 ;  Monte  Abatone, 
273;  GrotU  Campana,  274;  Grotta  della 
Sedia,  Monte  d'  Oro,  275 ;  Grotta  Torlonia, 
277;  pictorial  art,  278;  pottery,  282.  Ste 
Cbrtbtri 

Ccoritan  franchise,  i.  233 

Cferitis  Amnis,  i.  228 

Caina,  an  Etruscan  name  preserved,  ii.  416 

Caldane,  le.  ii.  202,  209 

Caldrons  ot  bronze,  i.  268 ;  ii.  475 

Caletra,i.  497;  ii.  268,289 

Camars,  the  ancient  name  of  Clusium,  ii.  292, 
365 

Camertes  of  Umbria,  ii.  292,  328 

Camillus,  captures  Veii,  i.  6,  24 ;  cuniculus  of, 
7,  8,  24,  58,  90;  rescues  Sutrium.  68 ;  cap- 
tures Ivepi,  83,  85;  besie^  Falerii,  108; 
his  magnanimity,  109 ;  triumph,  313 

Campagna,  delights  of  the,  i.  33,  45,  52, 117 ; 
contrast  of  its  condition  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  16,  53 ;  shepherd  life  on  the, 
17 

Campagnano,  i.  56 

Campana  tomb  at  Yeii,  i.  32 — 42 ;  tombs  at 
Cicre,  249,  274 

Campanari,  his  painted  tomb  at  Vulci,  i.  465 ; 
excavations  at  Vulci,  448,  455;  at  Tosca- 
nella,  484 ;  at  Famese,  490 ;  at  Ponte  S. 
Pietro,  498 ;  his  garden  at  Toscanella,  474 ; 
tomb  in  it,  475 ;  the  brothers,  474 

Campiglia,  ii.  202,  206 ;  tombs  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, 208 ;  Eoman  remains,  209 ; 
ancient  mines,  209 ;  Vecchia,  209 

Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  Etruscan  urns  in,  ii.  72 

Camuscia,  tomb  at,  ii.  409 

Candelabra,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixxiv.  248,  308 ;  ii. 
190,  478,  479 ;  vases  attached  to,  1.  248 

Candles,  ii.  58 

Canina,  on  the  invention  of  the  arch,  i.  Ixviii., 
on  the  Ponte  Sodo  at  Veii,  1 1 ;  on  the 
amphitheatre  of  Sutri,  71;  on  emplecton 
masonry,  80;  the  walls  of  Nepi,  83;  the 
Porta  (Ii  Giovc  at  Fallen,  102;  the  walls  of 
Falerii,  89 ;  of  Fallen,  106 ;  the  theatre  of 
Fdrento,  160 ;  on  the  Anitian  quarries,  162, 
ii.  39;  on  Cortuosa  and  Oontenebra,  i.  195, 
204;  the  site  of  Graviscffl,  435 ;  Pyrgi,291, 
293;  the  Kegulini-Galossi  tomb,  266;  aque- 
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duct  of  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  443 ;  Grotta 
deUa  Colonna,  167 ;  on  Valentano,  494 

Ganino,  the  site  of  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  468 

Monti  di,  i.  468 

Prince  of,  i.  446;  cxcayations,  448, 450 

Canopl,  found  at  Cervetri,  i.  240;  in  the 
Museum  at  Florence,  ii.  78,  85;  in  the 
Museum  at  Cbiusi,  299, 308, 341 ;  similarity 
of  Schliemann's  "  owl-faced  "  poU  to,  309 

Canosa,  tomb  at,  like  Etruscan,  i.  216 

Capalbio,  i.  497 

Capaneua,  struck  by  lightning,  ii.  167 

Capanne,  i.  17 ;  analogy  to  tombs,  Ixix.,  278 

Capbna,  historv'  of,  i.  124;  name  is  Etruscan, 
124 ;  site  difficult  of  access,  126 ;  local  re- 
mains, 131 ;  excavations,  132 

Capena,  Porta,  i.  126 

Capistrum,  the,  i.  308,  316 ;  ii.  315,  333 

Capital  of  Paris  and  Helen,  i.  466,  481 

Capitals,  other,  with  beads  as  decorations,  ii. 
10,  188,  241 

Capitol^  temple  of  the,  built  by  the  Etruscans, 
1.  Ixiv. ;  its  connection  with  Etruria,  40 ; 
ii,  25,  33,  507 

Capranica,  i.  79 

Capraruola,  i.  63 

Caprium,  or  Cserium,  ii.  21 

Capua,  built  by  the  Etruscans,  i.xxix.;  amphi- 
uieatre  ofj  72 ;  vases  of,  sought  by  the  Eo- 
mans.  xcrii. 

Cardetelle,  Le,  tombs  at,  ii.  359 

Careia)^  i.  55,  61 

Caria,  i.  xlii. 

Caricatures,  Etruscan,  i.  168 ;  on  Greek  vases, 
u.  461,  472 

Carpentum,  ii.  183 

Cars,  Etmscan,  in  funeral  processions,  ii.  183 ; 
for  fumigating  tombs,  i.  461 

Carthage,  treaty  of  Etruria  with,  i.  Ixi., 
alliance  with,  232;  cromlechs  in  territory 
of,  ii.  287 

Casalta,  vases  found  at,  ii.  373 

Casket,  see  Cista 

Cassandra,  i.  406,  449  ;  ii.  303,  313,  365,  504 

Castagneto,  ii.  202 

Castanets,  used  by  Etruscan  dancers,  i.  320, 
371 ;  depicted  as  suspended  in  tombs,  245 

Castbl  ly  Asso,  or  CastcUaccio,  i.  175 ;  its 
sepulchres,  176  ;  inscriptions,  180,  186 ;  ex- 
cavations, 182;  discovery  of,  183;  the 
ancient  town,  probably  Costellum  Axia, 
184;  roads  to,  175;  gmde,  175;  vases  and 
bronxes,  153  ;  fascinum  at,  182 ;  ii.  119 

Castel  Cardinale,  i.  190 

Giorgio,  ii.  47,  48 

Giubileo,  site  of  Fidenra,  i.  46,  49 

-^—  di  Mariano,  bronzes  of,  ii.  427 

di  Santa  Elia,  i.  87 

Vetro,  bronzes  found  at,  i.  xxxvii. 

Castellani,  Sig.,on  ancient  jewellery,  i.  Ixxxi. 
— Ixxxiv. ;  his  Etruscan  collection  on  the 
Capitol,  ii.  488 

Castellina  del  Chianti,  crypt  at,  ii.  124 

Castcllina,  La,  i.  426 

Castelluccio,  ii.  ^B7 

Castellum,  Anitrinum,  L  142;  not  Bassano, 
but  near  Orte,  145 

Axia,  i.  184.    Scr  Castbl  d'  Abho 

^Politianum,  ii.  371 

Castelnuovo,  ii.  195 
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Castelnuovo  dell'  Abate,  tombs  nt,  ii.  134 

Castles,  Etruscan,  i.  xxxii.,  190 ;  ii.  198 

Ciistijflioncel  del  Trinoro,  ii.  367 

Castiglione  Bemardi,  pretended  site  of  Vetu- 
lonia,  ii.  196,  197 

della  rescaja,  ii.  222 

i'astro,  destruction  of,  i.  491 ;  site,  491 ;  de- 
scribed by  Alberti,  492 ;  remains  at,  491 

Custrum  Inui,  i.  297 

Novum,  i.  296;    confounded  with 

Castrum  Inui,  297 

•C'nsuccini  collection,  the,  ii.  314 ;  statue-unis, 
314;  archaic  cij)pij3\5;  Etruscan  wanior, 
316;  sarcophagus  of  the  Aphuna,  316;' 
urns,  317 ;  black  Avarc  of  Chiusi,  318 ; 
painted  vases,  319 

^^atacombs  in  Etruria,  i.  69 ;  ii.  294,  337 

Catania,  theatre  of,  i.  73 

Cathedral  of  Onieto,  ii.  61 

XJatherwood,  Mr.,  his  sketches  of  monuments 
in  the  territorj*  of  Currhage,  ii.  287 

Cats  depicted  in  Etruscan  tumbs,  i.  319,  324  ; 
ii.  57 

Cattle  in  Val  di  Chiana,  ii.  372,  373 

JCavii  della  Sc-iglia,  tombs  at,  i.  299 

Cava>dium  displuviatum,  exemplified  in  Etinis- 
can  tombs,  i.  204,  392 

<^ecchetti,  Palazzo,  vault  in  the,  ii.  400 

-Cefala,  i.  216 

Ceilings,  coffered  in  tombi*,  i.  339;  ii.  323, 
350,  441 ;  decorated  \nth  fan  patterns,  i. 
239,  274,  448 

Ceises,  tomb  of  the,  at  Castcl  d*  Asso,  i.  186 ; 
at  I'erugia,  ii.  446 

iCelerc,  i.  48J 

Cemeteries,  Etruscan,  position  of,  i.  25,  273 ; 
of  the  aborigines  of  Italy,  388 

/Centaur  in  a  painted  toml),  ii.  267 

Centaurs,  peculiarities  of,  Etruscan,  ii.  174, 
267,  304,  363;  and  Lapitho)  on  Etruscan 
unis,  i.  403,  410;  ii.  164,  301, 423;  on  vases, 
u.  113 

Centum  Cella},  i.  298.     See  Ci\'ita  Vecchia 

Cerberus  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  253, 404, 
408 ;  on  a  vase,  ii.  470 

Ceremony,  etymologj'  of,  i.  233 

Ceres  depicted  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  i.  384 

Ceri,  i.  234 

Certosa,  La,  ii.  517 

Cervetri,  i.  227 ;  road  to,  228 ;  accommoda- 
tion at,  229 ;  cicerone,  229.    See  Cxkb 

Cesena,  the  oiiginal  name  of  Bologna,  ii.  510 

Cetona,  an  Eiruscan  site,  ii.  359 ;  the  Ter- 
rosi  collection,  359 ;  cinerary  urns,  360 ; 
ivory  cup,  361 ;  Koman  statue  at,  363 

"  Chalchas,"  divining  from  entrails,  ii.  482 

Chaplets  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  313,  319,  360, 
366,  376,  377,  394 :  sometimes  resembling 
serpents,  332 ';  Greek  and  lioman,  394 

Chariot  of  bronze,  ii.  368 

Charon,  the  Etru*ran,  i.  Ix.  36,  331,  385,  413, 
not  identical  with  the  Greek  Charon,  ii.  191 ; 
origin  of,  191 ;  never  drawn  on  mirrors, 
193;  his  hammer,  i.  331,  449,  ii.  191;  re- 
presented black,  or  a  li\'id  blue,  i.  331  j  348; 
li.  191 ;  his  *'  ^\ifo  and  son,*'  i.  332;  is  the 
infei-nal  Mercury,  Ix.,  334;  ii.  192,  guardian 
in  a  tomb  at  Vulci,  i.  466,  ii.  193;  at  Or>'ieto, 
51 ;  at  Chiusi,  193,  330 ;  with  an  oar,  306, 
i.  470 ;  ii.  520 ;  with  a  torch,  520;  in  battle 
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scenes,  92 ;  leading  souU  on  horseback, 
181 ;  tormenting  souls,  192 ;  holding  a  muI, 
521 ;  present  at  scene*  of  slaughter,  L  449; 
ii.  378;  his  appearance  and  attributes.  181, 
192 ;  his  attendants,  192 :  brandishing  a 
snake,  51 ;  of  Michael  Angelo,  193 
Charun,  so-named  on  Etruscan  monuments,!. 

466;  ii.  170,504 
Cheeses  of  Luna,  ii.  66 
Chest  of  Cvpselusjii.  114,  167,  168,  174 
Chiana,  Val  di,  ii.  372 ;  Etruscan  tombs  in,  373 
Chianciano,  roads  to,  ii.  368,370 ;  inni,  W\ 
collection  of  Sig.  Giuseppe   Bartoli,  369; 
origin  of  the  name,  369 ;  tombs,  369 ;  bllio- 
gual  inscription,  370 
Chiaro  di  Chiusi,  ii.  337 
Chiaroscuro  in  Etruscan  paintings,  ii.  60 
Chimocra,  Etruscan,  in  bronxe,  ii.  89,  386 
Chimneys  in  tombs,  L  93,  98,  393 
CHIT78I,  roads  to.  ii.    290,    291  ;   inn,  29q; 

Suide,  295;  Labyrinth,  296,  297;  Campo 
egli  Orefici,  297 ;  Museo  Civico  Chiusino, 
298—313;  the  Bishop's  vase*,  312;  the 
Casuccini  collection,  314;  Totnl>i  del  Colle 
Casuccini,  321 ;  Deiwsito  de'  ivi,  328,342; 
J)ei>osito  delle  Monache,  3*28  :  Toml«  cella 
Scimia,  330 ;  del  Postino,  330 :  circular  well 
or  shaft,  335 ;  necropolis  of  Pojgio  Henzo, 
336;  Deposito  del  Gran  Duca,  338;  Ueposito 
di  Vigna  Grande,  339 ;  Tomba  d'  Orfeo  e 
d'Euridice,  340,  343;  painted  tombs,  now 
closed,  327,  3:^,  336,  340 ;  Posrsio  Gajelk, 
345-356;  lake  of,  337;  climate  of,  337. 
See  Clusium 
Chureh  hewn  in  the  rock,  i.  69 

of  8.  Pietro,  Toaoanella,  i.  482 

Sta.  Maria,  i.  483 

Sta.  Cristina.  Bolsena,  ii.  26 

Ciaja,  Conte  della,  his  rollectiou,  ii.  298 
Cicero,  his  attachment  to  Volaterne,  ii  139, 

151 ;  defence  of  Arretium,  381 
Ciliegeto,  Lake,  full  of  Etruscan  bronzes,  il 

108 
Cilnii,  family  of,  at  Arretium,  ii.  380 

tomb  of,  at  Bovana,  ii.  17,  131;  »t 

Montaperti,  131 
Ciminian  Mount,  i.  146  ;  forest  of,  144, 147 ; 

penetrat«d  by  Fabius,  142,  144.  148 
Ciminus  Lacus,  i.  146 ;  legends  of,  146 
Cinci,  Sig.  Giusto,  his  excavations  at  Volteni, 
ii.  151, 153;  his  son  director  of  Musenm,  161 
Ciucius,  an  ancient  antiquary*,  ii.  25 
Cinerarv  urns,  at  Veii,  i.  40  ;  at  Florence,  i^ 
89— tJ4;  at  Volterra,  161—187;  at  Chiii* 
301—306;    at  Cetona,   360;   at  SartMOO, 
364 ;  at  CittA  la  Pieve,  376—378 ;  at  Peru- 
gia, 422—424 ;  in  the  Grotta  Volunni,  438 
— 448 ;  in  the  Gregorian  Museum,  4o4;  it 
Bologna,  522 
Cipollara,  tombs  at,  i.  4S8 
Cippi,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixix. ;   ii.  112;  of  Chiua, 
1.  Izxvi.;  ii.  300,  301,  315,  316,425:  like 
mill-stones,  i.  478,  481 ;  ii.  487;  like  piae- 
cones,  42 ;  showing  analogy  to  the  tomb  of 
Porsena,  348 
Cippi,  Roman,  1.  299 ;  ii  5,  153 
Circican  promontory,  marble  of,  used  by  tltf 

Eti-uscans,  i.  246,' 472;  u.  101,  317 
Circus,  games  of  the,  introduced  into  BflB* 
from  Etruria,  i.  70 ;  ii.  175 
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Circus   on   Etruscan   monuments,    ii.    17o; 
probably  existed  in  Etruria,  176 

Maximus,  of  Etruscan  construction, 

i.  70,  375 
C'iriacus,  on  Luna,  ii.  65 
Cispo,  in  monuments  of  CMusi,  ii.  299,  300, 

301 
Cism,  supposed  native  name  of  Cajre,  i.  231 ; 

ii.  2yJ 
Cisia,  of  bronze,  i.  Ixxx.  463  ;  ii.  480, 497,626 

,  the  Palestrina,  ii.  497—499 

Ciste,  cylindrical,  \iaed  aa  sepulchral  urns,  ii. 

ol8,  622 
Citharoedus,  Etruscan,  i.  379,  399 
Cities,  Etruscau,  position  of,  i.  xxxiii.  166 ; 
ii.  2*2.5,  392 ;  square  form  of,  121, 391 ;  forti- 
fications of,  i.  Ixvi.  13 ;  ii.  41 ;  three  temples, 
i.  425  ;  ii.  33, 252 ;  ancient  cliange  of  names, 
ii.  196;  discovery  of,  i.  121,  183,  188,  296; 
ii.  2,  263,  289,  390 
Citta  la  Pieve,  ii.  375 ;  inn,  375 ;   Etruscan 
collections  at,  376 ;  the  Taccini  Collection, 
376-378 
Civilization  of  Etruria,  i.  Ix. — Ixiv. 
CiviTA  Castellana,  an  Ktruscan  site,  i.  89 ; 
bridge  or  viaduct,  88,  95 ;  wiills,  89,  90 ; 
eeweis  cut  in  rock,  89 — 91 ;  Ponte  Terrano, 
92,  94 ;   great  size  of  the  ancient  citv,  90, 
96 ;  erroneouslv  supi)osed  to  be  Vcfi,  90, 
96;   is  the  ancient  Falerii,  96,  108,  110; 
tombs,  S9,  91 — 94 ;  inns,  96 ;  guide  at,  111. 
tSce  Falbuii 
Civita    Vecchia,  its    ancient   port,    i.    298 ; 
Itoniou    remains,  299,   ii.  481;    Etruscan 
relies,  i.  299 
Civitucola,  i.  126,  131 
Clan,  Etniscan  for  *  son,'  i.  xlvU.  333 
Clanis,  change  of  its  course,  ii.  372 
Cla&wticiition  of  the  painted  tombs  of  Tar- 

quinii,  i.  380 
Claudius,  his  historv  of  Etruria,  lost,  i.  xxvii. ; 

ii.606  * 

Cloaca  Maxima,  i.  Lxii. ;   date  of  the,  Ixvii., 

Ixviu.,  266 
Cloaca,  ancient,  on  the  Marta,  i.  433 
Clogs,  Etniscan,  of  bronze,  ii.  484 
Clouds  in  Etmscan  scenes,  i.  347,  348 ;  ii.  66, 

61 
Clusiitm,  one  of  the  Twelve,  ii.  291 :  coins 
of,  292 ;  originally  railed  Camars,  292 ;  of 
Umbrian  origin,  292.  328;  historj-,  293, 
2^)4  ;  ancient  walls,  296 ;  local  remains,  296 ; 
Bubtemmean  passages,  296,  297 ;  black  ware 
of,  76,  307,  313,  318 ;  painted  vases,  81,310, 
312,313;  necropolis,  320-344;  well-tombs, 
336,  340;  scarabei,  297;  catacombs,  337; 
tomb  of  Porsena,  345;  Clusium  Novimi, 
292.  Sec  Chiubi 
Cluver,  on  Fereutum,  i.  158 ;  on  Castro,  492  ; 

on  Valentano,  494 
Clyttcrancstra,  death  of,  on  Etruscan  urns,  ii. 
93,  170,  423 ;  on  a  sarcophagus,  456 ;  on  a 
vase,  474 
Cock,  the,  a  sepulchral  emblem,  ii.  78 
Cock-fight  depicted  on  a  vase,  ii.  474 
Cock-horse,  ii.  83 

Coffins,  wcKxlen,  Etruscan,  ii.  14,  242,  618,523 

Cognominji,  not  usecl  by  the  Etruscans,  ii.  441 

Coins  of  Pi8a\  ii.  72;  Faesuhc,  125;    Vola- 

teme,  190 ;  Populonia,  220 ;  Tekmon,  237 ; 
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Yetulonia,  272;  Clusium,  292;  Cortona, 
399;  Volsinii,  20;  attributed  to  Gravisca>, 
i.  430;  to  Cosa,  ii.  262;  Arretium,  385; 
Perugia,  427 ;  Luna,  66 

Coins,  copper,  found  at  the  Bagni  di  Vicarello, 
i.  60;  ii.  496 

,  Etruscan,  on  the  Apennines,  ii.  Ill 

,  false,  ii.  225 

Colle,  alphabetical  tomb  of,  ii.  132,  133 

,  di  Lupo,  ii.  268 

Colli  Tufarini,  i.  223.     See  Monteroni 

Colonna  di  Buriano,  supposed  site  of  the 
battle  of  Telamon,  ii.  222,  237 

Colours  used  in  Etruscan  paintings,  i.  Ixxxv., 
249,  310,  369;  ii.  326 ;  brilliancy  of,  i.  318, 
324,  369 ;  Kuspi's  opinion,  324,  325 ;  mode 
of  laying  on,  248, 325  ;  conventionality,  369 

Colum,  i.  3C0 ;  ii.  325 

Columbaria  in  the  cliffs,  i.  10,  26,  77,  119, 
142,  484,  491,  497,  498,  601 ;  ii.  13 

Columella*,  ii.  426 

Combats,  represented  in  tombs,  i.  342;  on 
urns,  ii.  3li3,  304 

Commercial  enterprise  of  the  Etruscans,  i.  Ixi. 

Compass,  Etruscau,  pretended,  ii.  105,  317 

Cone,  sepulchral,  of  rock,  i.  167.  185,  217 

Conestabile,  Count  G.  C,  on  the  Tomba  Gt)lini, 
ii.  60;  theory  respecting  Bologna,  ii.  617, 
546,  547  ;  on  the  ntula,  626;  his  death,  128 

Connubial  scenes,  i.  307,  472 ;  ii.  317,  447 

Constructive  necessity,  doctrine  of,  ii.  256; 
upset  by  facts,  260,  286 

Consualia,  i.  71 

Contenebra,  i.  195,  204,  304,  422 

Conventionalities,  in  colour,  i.  369 ;  of  early 
Etruscan  art,  Ixxi. 

Copais,  Lake,  i.  Ixiii. 

Copper-mines  in  Etruria,  i.  Ixxiii. 

Corchiano,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  118  ;  local 
remains,  118;  name  probably  Etruscan, 
119 ;  Etruscan  inscription  in  rock  at,  119 

Cordigliano,  ruined  castle  of,  i.  189, 190 

Corinth,  vHses  of,  i.  xc. ;  sought  by  the 
Romans,  xcvii.,  390;  found  in  Etruscan 
tombs,  ii.  490,  492 ;  Etruscan  imitations  of, 
1.  282 

CoRNETO,  Queen  of  the  Maremma,  i.  301  ; 
roads  to,  301, 437,  488 ;  inns,  303;  antiquity 
doubtful,  30o;  Etruscan,  collections  at,  304; 
cicerone,  305 ;  caverns,  393 ;  painted  tombs 
at,  305.    See  Tarquinii 

Corneto-Tarquinia,  i.  401 ;  Municipal  Mu* 
seum,  401 ;  sarcophagi,  402—404 ;  vases, 
406,  406 ;  ki/lix  of  Oltos  and  Euxitheos, 
406;  Museo  Bruschi,  406—413;  painted 
vases,  407—410;  stiigil,  408;  fleth  hooks, 
411;  Grotta  liruschi,  412;  wairior-tomb, 
413 ;  bronzes,  416 ;  jewellery,  and  reliefs  in 
ivory,  415 

Comia,  u.  196,  202,  207 

Comicen,  Eirus<*an,  i.  333;  ii.  56,  178 

Corsica  possessed  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  xxix. ; 
colonises  Populonia,  ii.  216 

Corssen,  Pmf ,  on  the  Etruscan  language,  i.  1. 

CoRTO.N  A,  ii.  394 ;  ancient  legends  of  its  origin, 
396;  the  inn,  396;  ancient  walls,  397; 
probably  of  Pelasgic  construction,  398; 
size  of  the  city,  397;  dittcrent  names  of, 
399;  coins,  399,  402;  a  second  metropolis 
of  Etiiuia,  399 ;  local  remains,  400 ;  Etrus- 
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can  yault,  400;  Academy  and  Museum,  401 
bronzes,  401;  wonderful  lampf  402-— 406 
GnDCO-Roman  fresco,  406 ;  necropolis,  406 
Tanella  di  Pitagora,  406—409 ;  cromlech- 
tombs,  409 ;  GrotU  Scrgardi,  409 

Cortuosa,  i.  195.  304,  422 

Conriano,  singular  tomb  at,  i.  173 

Corybantes,  i.  323,  384 

Corythusj  original  name  of  Cortona,  ii.  396, 
399 

CosA,  in  the  territory  of  Vulci,  i.  444 ;  and  not 
a  colony  of,  ii.  260 ;  site  of,  245 ;  road  to,  246 ; 
guide,  246;  walls,  246—250;  towers,  248; 
gates,  250 ;  peculiarities  of  its  fortifications, 
248 ;  by  whom  built,  2»>4 ;  Pelasgic  or  Etrus- 
can antiquity  of,  maintained,  260 ;  painted 
tomb,  254 ;  history,  262  ;  coins  ascnbed  to, 
262;  vase  from,  477. 

Cosmogony  of  the  Etruscans  like  the  Mosaic, 
i.  xxxiXt 

Costume,  Etruscan,  i.  248,  307,  321,  371,  373, 
377 

Couches,  drapery  of,  i.  314,  320,  346,  397 

Couches,  banqueting,  oi  rook  in  tombs,  i.  37, 
41,  241,  250,  256,  275 ;  ii.  352 

Coverlete,  i.  218,  314,  320 

Cramps  in  masonry,  ii.  118 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  on  the  Etruscan  language, 
i.  1. 

Cremation,  antiquity  of,  i.  27,  39 

Cremera,  i.  6,  29,  30 

Creston,  name  of  Cortona,  ii.  399 

Cromlechs,  in  Etruria,  ii.  283,  409 ;  by  whom 
formed,  284 — 286 ;  not  proper  to  one  race, 
287  ;  wide  diffusion  of,  287 

Croton,  name  of  Cortona,  ii.  399 

Crowns,  Etruscan,  of  gold,  i.  395,  456 ;  ii. 
85,  486 ;  found  in  tombs,  i.  389 

Cucumella,  tumulus  of  ihe,  i.  439,  452 ;  its 
towers,  452 ;  analogy  to  the  tomb  of  Alyattcs 
at  Sardis,  453 ;  and  to  that  of  Porseua,  ii. 

-    348,454 

Cucumelletta,  la,  i.  455 

Cuirass,  Etruscan,  ii.  103 

Cumere,  family  of,  ii.  365 

Cuniculus  of  Camillus,  i.  7.     See  Camillus 

in  tombs,  i.  483 ;  u.  354,  356 

Cupj  ivory,  ii.  361—363 

Cupid  and  Psyche,  depicted  in  an  Etruscan 
tomb,  i.  343 ;  in  relief  on  an  urn,  ii.  164 

Cupra,  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  xxix. 

,  the  Etruscan  Juno,  i.,  Iv.  Ivi. 

Curtains  represented  in  tombs,  i,  316,  398 

Curule-chairs,  of  Etruscan  origin,  ii.  176 ;  of 
Chiusi,  85, 309, 334 ;  in  tombs  of  Cervetri,  i. 
240,  256,  276 ;  at  Sarteano,  ii.  366 ;  at 
Perugia,  427,  449 

Cybele,  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  i.  384 

Cyclopean  walla,  described  by  Pausanias,  ii. 
226,  255;  cities,  118,  246;  application  of 
the  term,  255 

Cypselus,  chest  of,  ii.  114,  167, 168, 174,  378 

Cyrene,  tombs  of,  i.  Ixxviii.  93  ;  ii.  Ill,  280, 
533;  pavement  at,  ii.  118 


D. 


Dances,  Etruscan,  on  the  walls  of  tombs,  i. 
306,  311,  320,  326,  360,  371,  372,  373,  378, 
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399,  400 ;  u.  324, 326, 342,  343;  religioot,!- 
323 ;  Bacchic,  326,  365,  armed,  ii.  324,  $l2i 
342 ;  on  a  vase,  82 ;  on  cippiy  315,  316 
Dancing,  philosophy  of,  i.  3*.^  ^ 
Dardanus,  founder  of  Cortona,  ii.  396 
Dead,  crowned  with  chaplets,  i.  395 
Death-bed  scenes,  in  a  painted  tomb,  L  325, 
363;   on  cippi  of  Chiusi,  ii.  301,  315;  of 
Perugia,  42o;  on  urns,  180,  366 

Dedication  of  the  instruments  of  one*s  cnft, 
i.  198 

Deer,  depicted  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  358, 367 

Dei,  Don  Luigi,  ii.  267 

Delphi,  oracle  of,  consulted  by  the  Etniscans, 
i.  232;  treasure  at,  dedicated  by  the  £tnu* 
cans,  230 ;  and  by  the  Lydians,  230 

Demaratus,  legend  of,  i.  \2Q 

Demons,  good  and  evil,  i.  287,  342 ;  diitio- 
guished  by  colour,  342 ;  by  attributes  aiui 
expression,  287,  354 ;  ii.  56, 182 ;  contending 
for  a  soul,  i.  342 ;  tormenting  souk,  343, 
384;  conducting,  331,  393, 412,  413;  ild6; 
guarding  the  gate  of  Hades,  343;  ii  73; 
in  combats,  304 ;  their  sex,  i.  343 ;  ii.  183 ; 
Etruscan,  generally  female,  i.  287,  343;  ii* 
430;  not  introduced  on  earlier  monumote, 
i.  382.    iSce  Genii 

Depas,  form  of,  i.  cxix. 

A^iras  &^uc</vcAAov,  ii.  515 

Depilatories,  used  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  381 

Desideri,  family  of,  ii.  214 

Desiderio,  King,  forged  decree  of,  i.  160,  lo2. 

Design,  £truscan,i.  Ixxi.— Lxxiii.,  362;  11327; 
attitudes  often  unnatural,  i.  321;  knov- 
Icdgo  of  anatomy  displayed,  363 

Designatores,  officers  attached  to  theatres,  I  <* 

Desjardins,  M.  Ernest,  on  the  site  of  Ssbite, 
i.  59 ;  on  the  Aqua)  ApoUinares  snd  Fonim 
Clodii,  60 

Desultores,  ii.  331 

Des  Vergers,  M.  Noel,  on  the  walls  of  kmi 
i.  60 ;  on  the  Fran9ois  tomb,  i.  449 ;  iL  508; 
on  Castigliono  Bemardi,  ii.  197 ;  researchw 
in  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  200,  201, 220;  « 
tombs  at  Cervetri,  L  250,  253 

De  Witt,  Sig.,  ii.  241 

Diamicton  masonr}',  i.  80 

Diana,  Etruscan,  i.  Iviii. ;  winged,  473;  u* 
114,  164. 

Dianium,  ii.  252 

Diatoni,  i.  81 

Dice,  used  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  364 ;  LTdian 
Invention  of,  xxxv.,  364 ;  Achilles  and  Aj«x 
playing  at,  364;  ii.  462,  475;  found  in 
tombs,  190 ;  pair  of,  marked  with  wocda  in 
Etruscan,  i.  1. 

DicrDarchia,  i.  xxx. 

Dii  Consehtes  or  Complices,  i.  ly. 

— ■  Involuti  or  Supenores,  i.  h*i. 

Di  Luca,  scavi,  ii.  532. 

Dionysia,  the,  imported  into  Etruria,  L  324 

Dion}'8ius  of  Haticamassus,  on  the  origin  of 
the  Etruscans,  i.  xxxv. 

of  Syracuse  spoils  Pvrgi,  i.  233, 

292 

Dioscuri,  the,  worshipped  by  the  EtnuoBS 
i.  Iviii. ;  depicted  on  a  vase,  ii.  463 

Dirce,  myth  of,  on  an  Etruscan  urn,  ii.  J66.. 

Discobolus,  in  Etruscan  scenes,  L  316, 374 ;  u< 
342 
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DISCS. 

Discs  painted  on  walls  of  a  tomb,  i.  40;  of 

bronze,  ii.  476,  476 
Divination,  Etruscan,  character  of,  i.  xlii.;  by 

lightning,  zliii. ;  by  the  feeding  of  fowls, 

u.  381 
Dodwell  Tase,  the,  i.  282 
Dog,  buried  with  his  master,  i.  456 
Dog-faced  men,  ii.  SI'S,  343 
Dogs  depicted  in  Etruscan    tombs,  i.   307; 

ancient  mode  of  quieting,  ii.  213 
Dolmens,  tombs  like,  ii.  458,  531,  541 
Dolphin,  an  Etruscan  sraibol,  i,  169;  ii.  190; 

often  depicted,  i.  169,  312,  317,  328,  412; 

in  relief  in  a  tomb,  ii.  443 
Domed  sepulchres,  ii.  154 
Doors,  Etruscan,  still  working,  ii.  321,  339, 

340 ;  similar,  unhinged,  338 ;   moulded,  i. 

180,  216,  448,  452 ;  false,  painted,  364, 379 ; 

u.  322,  607 
Doric,  Etruscan,  i.  167, 199, 216, 238, 274, 277 ; 

ii.  6 

pottery,  i.  Ixxxviii. — xc.  414 :  ii.  491 

Drapery,  mode  of  representing,  i.  321 

Dreams  in  Italy,  ii.  329 

Dualistic  principle,  i.  xliii. 

Dumb-bells  used  by  Etruscans,  iL  324,  342, 

515 
Dwarfs  in  Etruscan  paintings,  ii.  327,  332, 

333 


E. 


Sarrings,  found  in  Etniscan  tombs,  i.  269 ; 

ii.  28,  48,  485 ;  worn  by  priests,  i.  269,  402 
Eba,  i.  497 

Ecasuthi,  an  Etruscan  formula,  i.  187 ;  ii.  17 
Ecasuthinesl,  i.  187,  475 
Bchetlus  on  Etruscan    urns,   ii.   166.      See 

Cadmus 
Echidna  on  Etruscan  monuments,  ii.  173 
Egrgs,  found  in  tombs,  i.  141,  408,  458;  of 

ostriches,  painted  and  carred,  223,  457 
Egypt,  analogy  of  its  art  to  that  of  Etruria,  i. 

ikxi. ;  36, 1^9,  196,  266,  370,  448 ;  ii.  188 ; 

analogies  in  its  tombs,  i.  179, 196,  223,  249 ; 

ii.  8;  11 ;  invaded  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  Lxi. 
Bgyptian  articles  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  223, 

276,  457;   Etruscan  imitations  of,  i.  267, 

269,  457,  459 ;  ii.  486 ;  Phoenician  imita- 

tions  of,  503 
Eileithyia,  i.  Iv. ;  temple  of,  290, 291 ;  supposed 

statue  of,  ii.  188 
Elba,  possessed  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  xxviii. ; 

ii.  138,  218 ;  iron  of,  215,  218 ;  antiquities, 

218 
Electra,  ii.  377 

Electrum,  a  mixed  metal,  ii.  341 
Elenhant,  painted  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  1. 

Ellis,  Rev.  R.,  on  the  Etruscan  language,  i.  1. 
Elysium,  the  Etruscan,  i.  322,  348,  354,  374; 

li.  57,  326 
Emissaries  formed  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  Ixiii. ; 

of  the  Alban  lake,  24 ;  of  Lago  di  Baccano, 

55 
Emplecton  masonry  described,  i.  Ixvi.,  65,  80; 

instances  of,  81,83, 89,91, 94, 102,  210,  241, 

276,  443,  482,  497;  ii.  5;  accords  in  its 

measurements  with  the  Tuscan  braceio^  i. 

66 :  u.  339 


EWER. 

Empulum,  polygonal  walls  of  tufo,  ii.  259 

Ephesus,  stadium  of,  i.  72 

Epipolso  of  Syracuse,  etnplecton  at,  i.  81 

Eretum,  battle  of,  i.  130 

Erichthonius,  birth  of,  on  a  rase,  ii.  319 

Esquiline,  excavations  on  the,  ii.  493-495 

Etruria,  extent  of,  i.  xxviii. 

Campaniana,  i.  xxix. 

Circumpadana,  i.  xxix. 

Proper,  xxx.;  north-west  frontier, 

ii.  63 ;  geological  features,  i.  xxxi. ;  Twelve 
cities  of,  xxxi. ;  fertility,  xxxii. ;  position  of 
the  cities,  xxxiii. ;  earliest  inhabitants, 
xxxiv. ;  pretended  etyraolo^,  ixxiv.  ; 
^at  plain  of,  148, 176  ;  inferior  to  Greece 
m  civilization,  lii. ;  chronicles  of^  xxvii. ; 
her  influence  on  modem  Europe,  ciii. 

Etruscan  Confederation,  i.  li. ;  era,  xxxiv. ; 
monuments  found  in  the  Tyrol,  xxxvii. ; 
cosmogony,  xxxix. ;  divination,  xUi. ;  dis- 
cipline, lix.,  23.  419 ;  augury,  xHi. ;  thun- 
der-calendnr,  xliii. ;  language,  xl^d.  xlix. ; 
traces  of  it  in  the  Tyrol,  xlvii. ;  alphabet, 
xlviii. ;  few  words  recorded  by  ancient  writers, 
xlvii. ;  system  of  government,  xlii.,  U. ; 
feudal  system,  Ii. ;  slavery,  lii.;  insignia  of 
authority,  20,  421 ;  ii.  2^0 ;  religion,  cha- 
racter or,  liii.,  382 ;  mythology,  liv. ;  deities, 
liv. — ^Ix ;  mode  of  representing  the  bliss  of 
Elysium,  322,  374;  ii,  54—57,  326;  games, 
i.  70,  374;  theatrical  performances,  71; 
agriculture,  Ixi. ;  commerce,  Ixi. ;  piracy, 
cii. ;  intercourse  with  Greece,  ii.  143 ; 
luxury,  i.  xliv.,  cii.,  307,  476 ;  modesty 
of  women,  321 ;  their  forwardness,  476  ;  in- 
decency of  the  plebi^  375 ;  civilization,  cha- 
racter of,  Ix.,  Ixiv. ;  literature,  Ixi. ;  science, 
Ixii. ;  skill  in  astronomy,  Ixii. ,  sewerage, 
Ixii.;  roads,  lidii. ;  tunnels,  Ixiii.,  11;  archi- 
tecture, Ixiv.;  temples  and  houses,  Ixv.; 
.  masonry,  Ixvi. ;  rites  in  founding  cities, 
Ixvi. ;  sepulchres,  Ixviii. ;  modes  of  sepul- 
ture, 27,  92;  cities  of  the  dead,  176, 
208,  238;  ii.  12;  taste  in  sepulture,  i. 
9-5;  plastic  arts,  Ixx.;  analogy  of  early 
works  to  those  of  Egypt,  Ixxi. ;  and  of 
Greece,  Izxi. ;  works  in'terra-cotta,  Ixxiii., 
40 ;  in  bronze,  Ixxiii. ;  in  wood  and  stone, 
l.\xv.;  scaraba>i,  Ixx^d.;  mirrors,  Ixx^Hii. ; 
jewellery,  Ixxxi.  ;  paintings  in  tombs, 
Ixxxiv. ;  on  vases,  ixxxvi. ;  measure  in 
use  at  the  present  day,  i.  66 ;  ii.  339,  408 ; 
whisperer,  i.  478 ;  sportsmen,  311 

Etruscans,  called  themselves  Rasena,  i. 
xxxiv.  xxxvi. ;  their  origin  disputed,  xxxvi. 
xxxix  ;  oriental  character  and  analogies, 
xlii. — xlvi. ;  physiognomy  of,  xlv. ;  public 
works,  lii. ;  emmently  religious  or  super- 
stitious, liii. ;  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
treatment  of  women,  Ixiv.,  310;  maritime 
power,  Ixi. ;  military  tactics,  Ixi. ;  medical 
skill,  Ixii. ;  draw  Itghtning  from  heaven, 
Ixii. ;  their  connection  with  the  Cistiberine 
people  evident  in  names  of  places,  ii.  261 ; 
practised  the  arch,  i.  Ixvii.;  maligned  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  cii. 

Eucheir  and  Eugrammos,  i.  420 
Eugauean  relics  and  inscriptions^  i.  xxxvii. 
Eur}'nomus,  the  demon,  i.  348  ;  iL  191 

Ewer,  Etruscan,  ii.  477 
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ExcATATioxH,  ancient,  in  Etruria,  i.  xcvii. ; 
modern,  at  Veii,  31 ;  Sutri,  78 ;  S.  Martino. 
132;  Orte,  141;  Bomarzo,  167;  Castel  d* 
A»flo,  182 ;  Musaraa,  190 ;  Monteroni,  223 ; 
Cervetii,  229,  239 ;  Zambm,  278 ;  Puntone 
del  Cai^trato,  295;  Tolfa,  300;  Corneto, 
390, 427 ;  Vulci,  448—451 ;  Toacanella,  484; 
Bol9ena,ii.26;  Orrieto,  41;  Pisa,  72;  Vol- 
terra,  151,  155;  Tuscan  Maremma,  200; 
Populonia,  219;  Rusellap,  231;  Orbetello, 
241  ;  MaKliano,  267 ;  Chiusi.  320.  350 ; 
Cetona,  359;  Sarteano,  365,  367;  Chian- 
ciano,  369 ;  Val  di  Chiana,  373 ;  Arezzo,  383; 
Cortona,  409;  Perugia,  437, 449;  Palestrina, 
499;  Bologna,  512,  517,  529—537;  Marza- 
botto,  537 

Ex-Totos,  11.  108 

Eye,  evU,  i.  471 ;  u.  63,  119 

Eyes  on  rases,  1.  462,  469,  471 ;  iL  77,  473 ;  a 
decoration  of  furniture,  331;  in  wings  of 
Etruscan  deities  or  monsters,  170, 173,  3&i ; 
on  the  bows  of  vessels,  i.  312,  471 


F. 

Fabii,  heroism  of  the,  i.  20 ;  slaughter  of,  22 ; 
castle  or  camo  of  the,  21,  25,  29,  30,  43 

Fabius  crosses  the  Ciminian  forest,  i.  144, 148 

Fabroni,  Dr.,  ii.  384,  385 

Face,  full,  yen'  rare  on  early  Etruscan  monu- 
ments, ii.  301 

F^suL^,  walls  of,  ii.  117,  120;  pavement, 
118 ;  sewers,  118 ;  gates,  118, 120, 121 ;  size 
of  the  city,  121 ;  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  121 ; 
Arx,  121;  theatre,  123;  Buche  delle  Fate, 
123;  ancient  reservoirs,  124;  necropolis, 
125;  coins,  125;  histon*,  126;  skiU  in 
augury,  126;  La  Badia,  127 

Faina,  Count  della,  his  collection  of  Etmscan 
antiouities,  ii.  46 — 48 

Fairs,  neld  at  national  shrines,  i.  130 ;  ii.  34 

Faleria,  or  Falesia  Portus,  ii.  212 

Falerii,  histon'  of,  i.  28, 107 ;  inhabited  by 
an  Arrive  or  Pelasgic  race,  107  ;  one  of  the 
Twelve,  108,  112;  temple  of  Juno,  107, 110; 
wonhip  of  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Janus,  107; 
occupied  site  of  Civita  Castellana,  108; 
8ies:e  of,  by  Camillus,  108  ;  treachery  of  the 
schoolmaster,  108;  capture  of,  109;  etymo- 
logy of,  113.    iS<'«  Civita  Castellaxa 

F.iliscan  inscriptioiis,  i.  94,  101 

Falisci,  the,  an  Argive  race,  i.  107  J  three 
cities  of,  107,  112;  incorporated  with  the 
Etruscans,  107, 116;  similarity  of  the  name 
to  Volsci  and  Pelasgi,  ii.  261 

Faliscum,i.  107, 113;  probably  identical  with 
^quum  Faliscum,  113 

Faliscup,  Ager,  beauties  of,  i.  117;  produce, 
117 

Falkener,  Mr.  Edward,  his  sketches  of  Greek 
cities  and  ruins,  i.  161 ;  cited  as  authority, 
u.  118,251 
Falleri,  porticoed  tombs  of,  i.  97 — ^99;  Latin 
inscription  in  the  rock,  99 ;  walls  and  towers, 
101—105;  gates,  101,  102, 106 ;  sewers,  103; 
tombs,  103 ;  theatre,  106 ;  ruined  convent, 
106 :  plan  of  the  city,  105  ;  is  the  Koman, 
not  the  Etruscan  Fnlerii,  110,  113 
Falterona,  Monte,  ii.  107 


FLORENCE. 

Fan,  Etruscan,  i.  472 ;  ii.  476 

pattern  on  ceilings,  i.  239,  274,  44S 

Fanelli,  Sig.,  his  collection,  ii.  367 
Fanum  YoiTUUVM^  seat  of  the  national  con- 
clave, i.  11.  151 ;  ii.  32 ;  supposed  at  daUl 
d*  Asso,  i.  184  ;  or  at  Valentano,  494;  but 
more  probably  at  Monte  Fiascone,  ii  32; 
speculations  on,  34 
Farewell  scenes,  i.  ci.,  385;  ii.  93, 180, 181, 306 
Farm,  an  Ita]ian,'ii.  281 
Famese,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  490;  quarries  at, 

493 
Fameta,  inscriptions  at,  ii.  373 
Fasces  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  413,  470 
Fascinum,  ii.  53,  119 
Fasti  Consularea,  ii.  21 
Fates,   Etruscan,    L  Iviii.  287,   2S8;  their 

attributes.  287  ;ii.  317 
Favissic,  ii.  122 

FelsLDa,  an  Etruscan  city,  i.  xxix. ;  iL  510; 
probably  a  colony  of  Volsinii,  510,  547; 
sappoeed  by  Brizio  to  beUmbrian,  536,544; 
traditions  of  its  foundation,  547 ;  did  not 
occupy  the  site  of  Bologna,  511, 536 
FenigUa,  ii.  245 

Ferbntinvx,  of  Etnuia,  L  157:  andeat 
temple  of  Fortune  at,  158 ;  local  remaioi. 
158 ;  theatre,  159—161 ;  its  facade  probacy 
Etruscan,  159 ;  walls,  158;  quarries  of,  161'; 
well-sepulchres,  162 
of  Latium,  gate  of,  ii.  250 

Ferento,  i.  157.    See  FERBNTiNrM 

Feronia,  an  Etruscan  goddess,  i.  Iv.,  129;  in- 
scription referring  to  her,  85,  130:  shrine 
beneath  Soracte,  129;  other  shrines,  lid; 
annual  fair,  130 

,  town  of,  i.  129 

Feacennine  verses,  L  Ixi.  116 

Fescbnnium,  a  FaUscan  town.  i.  112, 1I'5: 
hence  came  the  Feeoennine  songs,  116:  site 
uncertain,  116;  not  at  CiviU  Castellani, 
110;  nor  at  Gallese,  116;  probably  at  S.Sil- 
vestro,  122 

Fiano,  the  ancient  Flavina,  1.  137 

FibuUe  of  gold,  U.  362,  485,  526, 534:  with  an 
Etruscan  inscription,  485 :  of  eltetruat.,  '500; 
of  bronze,  515,  523,  526, 530.  532, 534, 537, 
546 

FiDEN^  a  colony  of  Yeii,  i.  43 ;  assisted  br 
her,  22 ;  battle  ground,  46,  47 :  site  of.  43 : 
local  remains,  49;  cuniculus,  50;  ei^t 
captures  of,  51,  53;  her  desolation  a  bj- 
word,  51 

Fidenates,  armed  with  torches  and  serpents, 
i.  332 

Fiesole,  ii.  116.    See  F^xsuue 

Figline,  tomb  at,  ii.  Ill 

Flora,  i.  439,  447,  448,  498 ;  u.  28a 

Fire-rake,  ii.  481 

Fishermen,  Etruscan,  i.  312 

Fishing  by  night  in  Italy,  ii.  240 

Fitto  di  Cecina,  iL  201 

Flaminius,  his  defeat  at  Thrasymene,  ii.  415 

Fla^ii,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  183,  186 

Flavioa,  i.  137 

Flesh-hooks,  i.  411 ;  ii.  104, 477 

Florence,  antiquity  of,  ii.  74 :  peopled  fiwm 
Fipsuko,  75,  127;  Etruscan  rehcs  in  the 
Mu9eo  Egmo,  75 ;  Palazzo  Buonarroti,  106; 
the  Strozzi  speech  io,  106 
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FOCOLABI. 

Focolari,  u.  79,  307 ;  described,  79,  80 

Foiano,  ii.  373 

Foldin??-stoob»,  i.  260,  472 

Follonica,  ii.  '200,  204 

FoDte  Rotella,  ii.  81,  373 

Fonte  Sottemi,  ii.  124 

FoDtes  Clusini,  ii.  291 

Foreshortening  in  Etruscan  paintings,  i.  397 

Forlivesi,  Padre,  i.  384,  393 

Forum  of  Ausrustus,  i.  66,  104 

Aurelii,  i.  436,  439 

Cassii,  i.  63,  194 

Clodii,  i.  60 

Fosse  round  tombs,  i.  217 ;  ii.  349 

Founding  cities,  Etruscan  rites  on,  i.  Ixvi. 

Foundrj'-deposit,  ii.  636 

Fountams,  nymphs  at,  ii.  464,  465 

Four-^in^ed  deities,  ii.  427 

FranQoi3,nis  great  vase,  ii.  81,  113;  excava- 
tions, 125:  in  the  Maremma,  200;  at  Popu- 
lonia,  219;  Rusello),  231;  Magliano,  264, 
267 ;  Chianciano,  369 ;  Cortona,  409 ;  on 
Telamone  and  its  port,  236,  238;  painted 
tomb  at  Vulci  discovered  by,  i.  449 ;  his 
death,  4o3 

Frangioni,  the  cicerone,  i.  305,  400 

Fratta,  la,  ii.  40o 

Fregeno)  identical  with  Fregelhc,  i.  220 ;  no 
local  remains,  221 

Frescoes,  the  Vulcian,  ii.  603 — 608 

Fronto's  description  of  Alsium,  i.  224,  225 

Fr}%  Mr.,  vase  in  {mssession  of,  ii.  312 

Fumigatoi-H  in  tombs,  i.  276;  ii.  488, 489;  like 
dripping  pans,  i.  267 ;  ii.  475 

Funeral  leasts  of  the  ancients,  i.  322.  See 
Banquets,  Games 

Furies,  i.  331,  332,  342 ;  Etruscan,  287,  288 ; 
ii.  93,  192 


G. 


Galassi,  i.  264.    See  Ebovlini 

Galera,  i.  55 

Galiana,  i.  154 

Gallese,  not  Fescennlum,  i.  116,  121 ;  though 

an  Etruscan  site,  120,  139 
Galley  depicted  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  312, 

384 
Games,  funeral,  i.  374;   ii.  323,  330—333, 

342 ;  public  spectators  at,  i.  376 ;  ii.  176 
Gamurrini,  u.  61,  107,  202,  306,  390,  391 ;  on 

the  walls  of  An-etium,  382;  on  its  pottery, 

383 ;  discovers  its  necropolis,  386 
Garampi,  Card.,  on  the  antiquity  of  Comcto, 

i.  304  ;  gave  his  name  to  a  tomb,  339 
Gatbs,    number    in    Etruscan    cities,    67 ; 

double,  12 ;  ii.  143,  147,   148,  260 ;  with 

architraves  of  cuneiform  blocks,  i.   169 ; 

ii.  418;    with  lintels   of  wood  or  stone, 

ii.   145,  147,  260,  278;   arched,  i.  Ixvii., 

426 ;  ii.  143,  418 ;  with  oblique  approaches, 

148 
Gate  of  Hell  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  343, 

385;  ii.  ;i06,  317 
Gauls,  the,  drive  the  Etruscans  from  the  vnle 

of  the  Po  to  the  Rha;tian  Alps,  i.  xxxvi. ; 

tombs  of,  ii.  631 ;  jewellery,  130 
Gauntlets,  Etruscan,  ii.  477 
Geese,  guardians  of  tombs,  i.  376 


GREAVES. 

Gell,  Sir  William,  his  description  of  masonry 
at  Veil,  i.  12 ;  on  the  Ponte  Sodo,  11 ;  the 
castle  of  the  Fabii,  29 ;  Monte  Musino,  57 ; 
mistake  about  the  sites  of  Fcscennium  and 
Falerii,  90,  96,  110 ;  about  S.  Giovanni  di 
Bieda,  218 ;  on  the  remains  of  Capena,  132 
Gbkii,  doctrine  of,  Etniscan,  i.  lix. ;  ancient 
belief  respecting,  2S6 ;  lucky  and  unluck}^ 
286  ;  received  divine  honoura,  286  ;  distinct 
from  Manes  and  Lares,  286 ;  swearing  by, 
286 ;  of  Etruscan  origin.  287 ;  represented, 
1.  336,  338,  354 ;  of  Death,  198,  200 ;  u.  94. 
See  Dbmons 
Gerhard,  Professor,  on  the  painted  vases,  i. 
xcix.  c. ;  on  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii,  308, 
309,  319,  322,  323,  324,  340,  368,  375 ;  on 
Vulci,  445 ;  on  the  vases  of  Vulci,  462 ;  on 
mirrors  and  cistf^  1.  Ixxviii.,  Ixxx.,  ii.  480 ; 
on  Vetulonia,  ii.  209;  on  the  walls  of 
Ruselhe,  227 
Geryon  in  the  Grotta  dell'  Oreo,  i.  350,  362 ; 

on  a  vase,  407 
Giannutri,  ii.  252 

Giants,  emblems  of  volcanic  agencies,  i.  329 ; 
ii.  173;  introduced  in  Greek  architecture 
as  in  Etruscan,  i.  330 
Giglio,  island,  ii.  238,  262 
Giuliana,  Torre,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  138 
Gladiatorial  combats  of  Etruscan  origin,  i.  71, 

374;  represented  on  urns,  ii.  175 
Glass,  articles  in,  i.  463;  ii.  85,  475,  495,  496, 

627,  632,  633,  643 
Glaucus,  iH^presented  on  Etruscan  monuments, 

ii.  172,  423 
Goddess,  bronze,  from  Rusellic,  ii.  233 
Gold,  burial  of,  i.  xcvii. ;  ornaments  in  tombs, 
i.  268,  269,  276 ;  ii.  486,  600,  641 ;  sheet  of, 
112 ;  lamime  of,  in  a  tomb,  353 
Golini,  Sig.,  on  Volsinii,  ii.  24 ;  excavations 
at  Bolsena,  26 ;  at  Orvieto,  48;  Tomba,  62, 
80 
Gongs,  ii.  616 

Gorgon^s  head,  an  Etruscan  decoration,  i.  199  ; 
on  vases,  471 ;  on  urn?,  ii.  304,  423,  439 ;  hi 
tombs,  i.  199  ;  ii.  343,  441 ;  in  bronze,  404  ; 
in  terra-cotta,  434;  on  coins,  125,  221;  on 
lamps,  404,  442 ;  emblems  of  the  moon,  221, 
404, 443 ;  difference  between  early  and  late, 
439 ;  in  the  VUla  Ludovisi,  439 
Gothic  vaults  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  26*3,  386 
Government  of  Etruria,  i.  Ii. 
Gozzadini,  Count  G.,  his  excavations  at  Vil- 
lanuova,  ii.  612  ;  at  Casa  Malvasia,  634  ;  at 
Marzabotto,  638;  on  the  pottdera  of  Horace, 
616 ;   on  tintinnabHla^  633 ;   his  Etruscan 
theorj-  of  Bologna,  617,  646;  collection,  616 
Gracchi,  familv  of  the,  ii.  186 
Grammiccia,  tne,  i.  131 
Grasshoppers,  golden,  ii.  132 
Gbayisc^,   port  of  Tarquinii,  i.  430;  site 
disputed,  431, 436 ;  legend  of  St.  Augustine, 
432;  on  the  bank  of  the  Marta,  433,  434  ; 
local  remains,  433;  discovery  of  a  large 
cloaca,  433 ;  coins  attributed  to,  430 
Grav,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  i.  175,  on  Castel  d'Asso, 
184 ;  on  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii,  309,  325, 
334,   368;  on  Toscanella,  482;    tombs  at 
Monteroni,  224  ;  focolari,  ii.  79 
Greaves,  ii.  103 ;  with  Etruscan  inscriptions, 
u.  427 
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GREECE. 

Greece,  painted  tombs  in,  i.  38,  383;  tombs 
of,  have  analogies  to  those  of  Etruria,  202, 
203,  386 

Greek  architecture  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  196 ; 
ii.  143 

'  art,  influence  of,  seen  in  Etruscan  mo- 
numents, i.  Ixxi.  Ixxii.  Ixxvi.  Ixxx.  Ixxxiv. 
xc.  309,  322,  375,  380,  381 ;  ii.  102,  143,499 

cubit,  said  to  be   the  scale  of  some 

Etruscan  tombs,  i.  202 

Griffons  on  Etruscan  monuments^  ii.  174 

Griffon  with  an  eye  in  its  wing,  li.  448 

Grosseto,  roads  to)  ii.  222 ;  inn,  223 ;  museum, 
224  ;  Etruscan  alphabet  in,  224 

GrottJi  BruRchi,  i.  412 

Grotta  Campana  at  Veii,  i.  33 — 42 ;  at  Cen-etri, 
274 

del  Cataletto,  i.  175 

Colon n  a,  i.  185 

della  Colonna  at  Bomarzo,  i.  167 

Dipinta,  i.  168 

d'Orlando,  i.  77 

di  Polifcno,  i.  345 

di  RieUo,  i.  175 

San  Lorenzo,  ii.  19 

Sergardi,  ii.  409 

Stackelberg,  i.  373 

Grottatorre,  ii.  119 

Grotte  di  Santo  Stefano,  i.  164 

Grove,  sacred,  i.  57 

Guardabassi,  Sig.,  his  collection,  ii.  426 

Guamacci,  Monsig.,  ii.  160 

Gubbio,  ii.  154 

Gup;liclmi,  his  Etruscan  collection,  i.  299 

Gmnea-fowls,  on  a  vase,  i.  408 

Gurasium,  ii.  20 

Guttufi,  archaic,  i.  414 


H. 


Hades,  Etruscan,  scenes  in  the,  i.  343,  348, 
350,  353,  466 ;  Kiog  and  Queen  of,  466 ; 
U.54 

Hades  and  Persephone,  i.  338,  350 ;  ii.  59 

Hadria,  ii.  139.    See  Atria 

Hair,  mode  of  wearing  it,  i.  368,  459,  460 

Hair-pins,  ii.  477,  515 

Halteres,  see  Dumb-bells 

Hammer  or  mallet,  an  attribute  of  demons,  i. 
331,  343,  384,  385,  413 ;  ii.  193 

Hand-irons,  ii.  477 

Hands,  iron,  i.  412 

Hand-mills,  invention  of,  ii.  22 

Handles  of  furniture,  ii.  477 ;  bronze,  i.  104 ; 
ii.  481 

of  archaic  pots,  often  broken,  336, 

365,  514 

Hare-hunt  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  i.  311;  ii. 
.  SZq ;  on  a  vase,  472 

Head,  gold  ornament  for  the,  ii.  485,  500 

Heads  on  gateways,  i.  102, 104 ;  ii.  143,  144, 
167,  418,  421 

of  terra-cotta,  i.  428  ;  ii.  85,  459, 496 

Hector,  death  of,  on  a  vase,  ii.  463 ;  contend- 
ing with  Ajax,  465,  472;  with  Achilles, 
470 ;  repre9ented  with  Hecuba,  468 

Helbig,  Dr.  W.,  on  the  Etruscan  alphabet^  i. 
xlix. ;  on  geometrical  decorations,  Ixxx vii. ; 
on  ai-chaic  Greek  vases,  xc;  on  wall-paint- 
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ings  at  Yeii,  38 ;  on  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii, 
348,  352,  353,  356,  358,  362,  376;  the 
Amazon  sarcophagus,  ii.  101,  102;  the 
monkev-tomb  at  Cbiusi,  ii.  335 ;  the  silTer 
bowls  from  Palestrina,  ^3 

Helen,  rape  of,  on  Etruscan  urns,  ii.  92, 168, 
455 ;  pursued  by  Menelaus,  on  a  vase,  474, 
527 ;  rescued  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  oq  a 
mirror,  428 

Helmet,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixii. ;  ii.  103 ;  with  a 
death-thrust,  i.  37 ;  circled  with  gold  chap- 
lets,  ii.  486 

Henzen,  Dr.,  explains  an  inscription  at  Fallen, 
i.  100,  101 ;  on  inscriptions  at  Ca|)cna,  132; 
hii)  record  of  a  tomb  at  Cometo,  385 

Herbanum,  ii.  40 

Herculaneum,  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  xxx. 

Hercules,  an  Etruscan  deity,  i.  IviL;  makes 
the  Ciminian  lake,    146 ;    his    temple  at 
Viterbo,     154 ;     vanquishing      Hippoi}ttf, 
408 ;  slaving  Busiris.  282 ;  ii.  528 ;  over- 
coming the  XH'cmean  lion,  i.  407:  ii.  ^'>^i 
shaking  hands  with  Miner\'a,  82,  467 ;  coo- 
tending  for  the  tripod,  468 ;   canning  the 
Cercopian  brothers,  81 ;   the  boar  of  Try- 
mantnus,  312,  470 ;  at  the  gate  of  Oreui, 
170 ;  deeds  of,  on  vases,  461, 471 ;  on  brozuei, 
426, 429, 483;  caressing  Omphale,  449^  erotf- 
iug  the  sea  in  a  bowl,  473 ;  called  Kalaniie, 
482 

Herodotus,  on  the  origin  of  the  Etruscaos,  I 
xzxv.  xi. 

Hetsera.  i.  309 

Hinthal,  i.  xlWi. ;  ii.  482,  505 

Hippalectryon,  or  **  Cock-hone,"  ii.  83 

Hippocampi,  i.  168.    See  Sea-hones 

Hippolyta,  ii.  469 

Hippol^iu  on  Etruscan  urns,  ii.  302,  364 

Hirpini,  marvellous  feats  of,  i.  135 

Hirpus,  a  wolf  in  Sabine,  i.  135 

Hister,  Etruscan  for  ludio,  i.  70 ;  dan(«  ol 
the  Histriones,  Ixi.  377;  ii.  324 

Histories,  Etruscan,  i.  xxvii.  Ix. 

Hoare,  Sir  R.  C,  on  Moscona,  ii.  230 ;  od  the 
walls  of  Orbetello,  ii.  241 

Holkion,  form  of  the,  i.  cxxi.  cxxiL 

Holmos,  form  of,  i.  cxiii.  cxix. 

Holstenius  on  the  cuniculus  of  Camillas,  i.  8 

Horatiorum,  Campus  Sacer,  i.  159,  456 

Hor»e,  Etruscan,  peculitur  form  of,  i.  34,  S65; 
buried  with  his  master,  276,  432,  4M; 
emblem  of  the  passage  of  the  soul,  ii.  180; 
head  of,  a  sepulchral  decoration,  ii.453 

Horse-cock,  or  cock-horse,  ii.  83 

Horta,  a  goddess  of  the  Etruscans,  i.  l?ii> 
68,  140;  ancient  Etruscan  town,  140.  Sff 
Orte 

Hostia,  an  Etruscsn  goddess,  i.  68 

Hot  springs  of  Etruria,  i.  157, 176;  ii.  2(&, 
270,  272 

Houses,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixv.;  ii.  348.  3o0 

Human  sacrifices,  made  by  the  Etrusrasa,  I 
422, 478 ;  illustrated  on  monuments,  u.  178, 
179,  456 

Hut-urns  from  Alba  Longa,  i.  Ixix. ;  ii.  4^7 

Huts,  primitive,  or  sepidchres,  found  u> 
Bologna,  ii.  535 

Hydria,  form  of,  i.  ex. 

Hypnos,  in  bronze,  ii.  425 

Hypopodium,  i.  41,  307 
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IDOLS. 

« 

I. 

Idols,  of  bn>nze,  ii.  4S9,  516 ;  of  terra-cotta, 

i.  267 
Iffilium,  u.  238 
11  Puntone,  tpmbs  at,  ii.  284 
Inghiremi,  c  n  Etruscan  customs,  i.  310 ;  on 
the  Fontc  Botterra,  ii.  12o:  on  CastigUno 
Bernardi  os  the  site  of  Vetulonia,  196 ;  on 
the  pretended  Vetulonia  of  Alberti,  208 ;  on 
the  restive  scenes  in  the  painted  tombs,  326 ; 
his  labours  and  works,  127 

VilU,  ii.  157 

Inuus,  i.  297 

Inscriptions,  Etruscan,  usual  on  sepulchral 
furniture,  i.  42 ;  cut  on  the  facades  of  tombs, 
i.  94, 180,  !«. ;  u.  6, 13, 16, 46, 46 ;  difficulty 
of  reading  in  such  cases,  16 ;  within  tombs, 
i.  94,  243,  244,  246,  255,  327,  330,  333,  336, 
338,  339,  347,  349—353,  364—367,  385, 
398  ;  ii.  61,  >i2,  57,  59,  133,  408,  438,  443, 
451 ;  in  roads,  i.  119,  205 ;  on  cliffs,  63 ;  ii. 
112 ;  on  statujj^,  i.  153 ;  u.  90,  95,  106, 112, 
186,  479 ;  on  reliefs,  106 ;  on  a  slab,  424 ; 
on  sarcophagi  ^nd  ui-ns,  i.  477  ;  ii-  86,  101, 
131, 185,  316,,3'29,  338,  444;  on  atelof,  112, 
188 ;  ii.  496 ;  on  tiles,  306,  318,  329 ;  on 
rases,  i.  ci. ;  172,  405 ;  ii.  224 ;  on  bronzes, 
27,  88,  89,  104, 105,  402,  404,  427,478, 497; 
on  agold^^N/A  486;  on  silver  bowls,  486;  i. 
269  ;  inlaid,  i.  2^4 ;  filled  with  paint,  ii.  18C; 
bilingual,  306,  343,  370,  388,440,456;  at 
Orvieto.  46,  46;4at  Chiusi,  369;  at  Perugia, 
424,  438,  440,  4Al ;  at  Bologna,  530 

,  Greek,  ii.  184 ;  on  vases,  i.  Ixxiv.  xciii. 

c.  405;  ii.  113,167,  474,491 

,  Latin,  in  £tp]i!«can  tombs,  i.  99,  244, 248, 

33o ;  ii.  447 ;  ^th  Etruscan  peculiarities, 
i.  100;  referring  to  Etruria,  222,  232;  ii. 
273,487;  on  va.ies,  465;  on  altars,  279; 
Christian  in  Etruscan  cemeteries,  i.  104, 
446  ;  on  the  Paleitrina  eUtUy  ii.  498 

■ ,  Pelasgic,  on  a  pot,  i.  271 

,  Punic,  on  a  silver  bowl,  ii.  602 

,  Eueanean,  i.  txxvii. 

,  Umorian,  ii.  4^ 

-,  Umbrian  and  ^tin,  ii.  456 


,  like  Etruscan,:  found  in  the  Tyrol  and 

Styria,  i.  xxxvii. 
Intoxication,  one  of  tie  delights  of  the  ancient 

Elysium,  ii.  326     v 
Iphigeneia,  on  Etruscr^n  urns,  ii.  93, 168,  303, 

364,  422,  447,  448,  v55 
Iron  ofElba,u.  215      . 
Ischia,  ruined  town  or  ^astle,  1.  60 ;  an  Etrus- 
can site,  489 
lais,  tomb  of,  i.  269,  4^' 
IslandiL  floating,  i.  143,,  144,  495 ;  ii.  29 
Isola  famese,  i.  2,  13  {  not  the  arx  of  Yeii, 

25,  28;   not  ihe  casfle  of  the  Fabii,  28, 

29  \ 

Istia,  u.  276 

Italian  nobles,  i.  210 ;  hospitalitv,  210,  215 
Italy,  little  explored,  i.  183 ;  ii.  i 
Itineraries,  i.  63,  111,  2^,  290,  431,  436;  ii. 

69,  211,  313,  374 
Irory,  carvings  in,  i.  407^  415 ;  ii.  104,  601 ; 

cup,  362 
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J. 

Janus,  an  Etruscan  god,  i.  Iviii. ;  head  on 
coins,  ii.  190,  237 

Jason,  miiTor  of,  ii.  88;  swallowed  by  the 
dragon,  449 ;  vomited  by  the  dragon,  472 

Jewellerv  found  in  Etruria,  i.  Ixxxi. ;  classified 
as  prenistoric,  Ixxxl. ;  Tjrrrhene,  Ixxxii. ; 
Etruscan,  Lxxxiii. ;  in  tombs,  224,  268, 269, 
410,  415,  487 ;  ii.  242 ;  in  the  Museum  of 
Perugia,  ii.  428 ;  in  the  Museo  Gre^oriano, 
484 — 486;  Etruscan  passion  for,  i.  476; 
Gaulish,  found  in  Etruria,  u.  130;  from 
Palestrina,  600;  sham,  in  Greek  tombs, 
533 

Jewish  analogies  in  Etruscan  monuments,  i. 
zxxix.  321 

Judicial  scenes  on  Etruscan  monuments,  ii. 
176 ;  316 

Juno,  the  Etruscan,  i.  Iv. ;  called  Thalna,  It.  ; 
ii.  483  ;  hurled  thunder-bolts,  i.  Ivi. ;  Curi- 
tis,   107;    temple   of,  at  Veil,  7,  26;    at 

,  Falerii,  107,  110;  at  Populonia,  ii.  216; 
at  Perugia,  435 

Junon  inscribed  in  a  tomb.  i.  248,  286 

Junones,  female  genii,  i.  lix.  285 ;  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Iassd,  288.  See  Genii 
and  Demons. 

Jupiter,  the  Etruscan  Tina  or  Tinia,  i.  liv. ; 
hurled  three  sorts  of  thunderbolts,  Iv. ; 
wooden  statue  of,  ii.  216 ;  and  Alcmena  on 
a  vase,  ii.  461 ;  giving  birth  to  Minerva, 
469 ;  with  the  gods  in  council,  469 


Kalpis,  form  of  the.  i.  ex.,  cxi. 

Kantharos,  form  of  tne,  i.  cxvii. 

Karchesion,  form  of  the,  1.  cxvii. ;  ii.  360 

Katabothra,  i.  Ixiii. 

Kelebe,  form  of  the,  i.  cxii. 

Ker,  i.  288 ;  ii.  168,  378 

Keras,  i.  cxxii. 

Kestner,  Chev.,  discovered  tombs  at  Cometo, 
i.  368,  371 ;  on  the  tombs  of  Taitiuinii,  370 

Keystone,  with  sculptiured  head,  i.  102, 104: 
ii.  145,  421 

Kings,  Etruscan,  explained,  i.  Ii. 

Kircherian  Museum,  ii.  495 

Kitchen,  representation  of,  in  tombs,  ii.  63, 64 ; 
Etruscan,  152 

Kliigmann,  Dr.,  on  the  dates  of  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions, i.  xlix. ;  on  the  Amazon  sarco- 
phagus, ii.  102 

Koppa  in  Pelasgic  alphabet,  i.  272 ;  on  Doric 
vases,  282 ;  in  Etruscan  alphabet,  xlviii. ; 
ii.  224 

Kothon,  form  of  the,  i.  cxviii. 

Kotyliskos,  form  of,  i,  cxxv. 

Kotylos,  i.  cxx. 

Krator^  forms  of,  i.  cxi.  cxii. ;  ii.  81 

Kratenskos,  form  of,  i.  cxix. 

Kreagi-flo,  or  flesh-hooks,  i.  411 ;  ii.  477 

Kyathos,  forms  of,  i.  cxvi.  cxx. ;  ii.  471 

Kylix,  forms  of,  i.  cxx.  cxxi. ;  of  Oltos  and 
Euxitheos,  406 

KyUkeion,  1.  354,  360 ;  u.  57 
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LA  BADlA. 


L. 


La  Badia,  at  Fiesole,  ii.  127 

Labranda  in  Caria,  ii.  118 

Ijibro,  ii.  69 

Labyrinth  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  483 ;  eo-called, 

beneath  Chiusi,  ii.  296,  297 ;  at  Volterra,  ii. 

158;  in  the  tomb  of  Ponena,  345,  348;  in 

the  Poggio  Gajella,  363--356 
Lacus  Alsietinus,  i.  59,  222 

Ciminus,  i.  146 

Prelius.  or  Aprilis,  i.  495 ;  ii.  223,  230 ; 

inland  in  it,  230 

—  Sabatinus,  i.  59 

Statoniensia,  i.  493,  494  ;  ii.  19 

Tarquiniensis.     iSr/*  Volainienris. 

Thrasymenus,  i.  495 ;  ii.  414. 

^——  Vadimoms,  i.  142,  496 

VolBinienBiB,  i.  494;  ii.  26,  29 

Lago  di  baccano,  i.  56 

Baasano,  i.  142.  See  Yadimonian  Lake 

Bolsena,  i.  494 ;  ii.   19 ;   an    extinct 

crater,  29 

—  Bracciano,  i.  69 

CautigUone,  i.  496 ;  ii.  223,  230 

Chiugi,  u.  337,  368 

Ciliegeto,  ii.  108 

Garda,  i.  xxviii. 

Martignano,  i.  69 

Mezzano,  i.  492,  494  ;  ii.  19 

Montepulciano,  ii.  36)8 

Stracciaeap^a,  i.  69 

Trasimcno,  ii.  414 

Vico,  i.  146 


Lajard^  M.,  on  scenes  in  the  tombs  of  Tar- 

quinii,  i.  324 
Lake,  full  of  Etruscan  bronzes^  IL  108 
Lakes  of  Etmria,  cont<ining  islands,  i.  494 ; 

drained  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  bdii.  66 
Lamps,  Etruscan,  i.  Lxxiii. ;  ii.  106 ;  of  Cor- 

tona,  402—405;  sepulchral,  404,  442 
Landslips,  ii.  109 
Lanista,  an  Etruscan  word,  i.  71 
Lanzi,  on  the  Etruscan  tongue,  L  xML 
Laocoon  on  an  Etruscan  urn,  ii.  303 
Laran,  an  Etruscan  deity,  ii.  483 
Lares,  Etruscan  origin  of,  i.  lix. ;  terra-cotta, 

from  the  Kegulini-Galassi  tomb,  267;  ii. 

483 
I^ars,  an  Etruscan  pnenomen^  ii.  357;  dis- 

tinguished  from  Lar,  357 

Porscna,  ii.  346.    See  Pobsbna 

Tolumnius,  i.  22,  47,  364 

Lanrec,  on  vases,  iu  78 

Lasa,  i.  lix.,  288;  ii.  66,  429 

Lateran  Museum,  relief  with  the  devices  of 

three  Etruscan  cities,  i.  234^  446 ;  ii.  273 
Latium,  Cyclopean  cities  of,  ii.  119,  246,  249, 

251,256 
Layard,  Sir  A.  H.,  arches  ditcovered  by,  in 

Assyria,  i.  lx\*ii. 
Lebes,  forms  of,  i.  xci.,  cxiii. ;  ii.  366 
Lecna,  ii.  17 
Lectiatemia,  i.  310 
Leghorn,  ii.  69 
Leinth,  ii.  429 
Leia,  valley  of  the,  i.  189 
Lekane,  forms  of,  i.  ex. 
Lekythos,  forms  of,  i.  cxxiii.  cxxir. 


MfCENAS. 

Le  MureUe,  i.  439 

,  near  Satnmia,  ii.  288 

Lemur,  Etniscan,  in  the  museum  at  Voltena, 
ii.  189 

Lenoir,  on  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  i.  443 

Lepaste,  form  of,  i.  cxxi. 

Lepsius,  Prof.,  on  the  origin  of  the  Etrructas, 
1.  xxxviii. ;  on  the  Pela8g:ic  alphabet,  i.27'2, 
273 ;  on  the  pottery  of  Caere,  282 ;  on  the 
coins  of  Cortona,  ii.  399 

Leucothea,  i.  292 

I^vezow,  on  the  Gorgon,  ii.  221 

Levii,  tomb  of  the,  i.  100 

Lewis,  Mr.,  on  a  bronze  figure  from  Groiieto, 
ii.  232 

Liano,  i.  120. 

Lictont,  Etruscan  origin  of,  i.  20 ;  repretrated, 
ii.  112,  176 

Lightning  drawn  from  heaven,  i.  Ii.  IxiL ;  ii.  22 

Liguria,  confines  with  Etruria,  iL  63 

Lilliano,  ii.  132 

Lions,  Etruscan,  i.  33 ;  ii.  296 ;  painted  ic 
tombs,  i.  326 ;  ii.  340 ;  niardians  of  sepul- 
chres, i.  33,  199,  260 ;  ii.  488 ;  of  stone,  u 
acrotcriay  i.  199 ;  decorationa  of  tumuli,  ii. 
352 

Lituus,  both  staff  and  trumpet,  L  254,333; 
ii.  331,  476 

Li^-}',  on  the  migrations  of  the  Etrusetni,  i. 
xxxvi. 

Losna,  the  Etruscan  Diana,  i.  Iviii ;  ii.  ^ 

Lotus  flowers  in  tombs,  i.  37 

Louvre,  painted  tiles  in  the,  i.  259 ;  Etnuetn 
painted  sarcophagus,  279 

Luca,  ii.  66 

Luccioli,  Sig.,  ii.  343 

Lucignano,  tombs  at,  ii.  373,  388 

Lucumo,  TarquiniuB  Priscua,  i.  420 

Lueumones  of  Etruria^  i.  Ii. 

LuKA,  an  Etruscan  site,  ii.  63 ;  its  port,  63, 
66 ;  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  63 ;  local  re- 
mains, 65 ;  walls  of  marble,  66 ;  coins  attri- 
buted  to,  66;  amphitheatre,  65;  excan- 
tions,  65;  produce,  66;  marble,  67;  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  67 

Lunghini,  Sig.,  collection  of,  U.  366 

Lupo,  u.  223 

Lycas,  the  demon,  ii.  178 

Lychnus,  ii.  406 

Lycia,  analogy  to  Etruria  in  sepulchxtdnoDn- 
'ments,  i.  33,   180;  ii.   350;  in  matenol 
genealogies,  i.  xlv.  100 

Lydia,  the  mother-countr]f  of  Etruria,  L  xxxt. 
xlvi. ;  analogy  to  Etniria  in  its  monumeDU, 
182.  388,  453,  464 ;  u.  348 ;  in  iU  cwtootf, 
i.  xliv.;  anciently  used  aasynonymoiu  with 
Etruria,  308 

Lvnceus,  ii.  202 

Lyre,  Etruscan,  i.  307,  314, 320,  376,  379, 396 


M. 

Macaulat,  Lord,  on  the  word  Potaena,  ii.  357 
Maccarese,  Torre  di,  site  of  Fregeiue,  i.  220 
Macigno,  ii.  117 
Madonna  della  Fea,  ii.  367 
Madonna  di  S.  Luca,  ii  511 
Mtccenas,  Etruscan  origin  of,  iL  131 ;  mouD* 
ment  to,  at  Arezzo,  379 
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HcGonia,  i.  166 

Hagione,  ii.  416 

Haj^liano,  eity  discovered  near,  ii.  263 ;  re- 
mains, 266,  266 ;  painted  tomb,  267  ;  exca- 
vations, 267 

Magna  Oroccia,  Greek  tombs  of,  i.  27 ;  vases, 
Ixxzix.  xcvi.  cix. ;  ii.  80 

Alagra,  i.  xxz. ;  ii.  03,  64 

MaU>os,  or  Mala^otes,  inventor  of  the  trumpet, 
i.  xUv. ;  439 

^lalvasia.  Count,  scavi  of,  ii.  534 

Muuciano,  ii.  288,  289 

Hancini,  Sig.,  Ricardo,  hia  excayation«  at 
Orvieto,  ii.  46 

3(anducus,  effigy  of,  ii.  192 

3£ane9,  i.  477 

Mania,  an  Etruscan  goddess,  i.  lix.  Iz.  288 

Mantua,  an  Etruscan  city,  i.  xxix.  lix.;  ii.  510 

Mantus,  the  Etruscan  Pluto,  i.  Ivii.  lix.  36 ; 
IL  166,  192 

Marble,  walls  of,  ii.  65 ;  of  Luna,  or  Carrara, 
67;  few  Etruscan  works  of,  i.  Ixxvi..;  ii,  67; 
used  b^'  the  Romans,  68  ;  of  the  Maremma, 
i.  Ixxvi ;  ii.  67,  188,  209 ;  sarcophagi  of,  i. 
245,  402,  403 ;  u.  96, 101,  316, 454 

Marciano,  tombs  at.  ii.  373 

3larcina,  built  by  tne  Etruscans.  1.  xxz. 

Mai-emma,  the,  ii.  191;  its  wild  oeauties,  203; 
population  and  climate,  203,  204 ;  produce. 
203 ;  described  by  Dante,  203;  its  improved 
condition,  206;  excavations  made  oy  M. 
Noel  des  Vergers,  200 ;  ancient  city  in,  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  PuUan,  i.  cxxvii. 

Muine  deities  on  Etruscan  monuments,  ii.  7, 
171 

monsters,  i.  168;  ii.   171,  520,  521. 

See  Sea-horses 

Maritime  power  of  Etruria,  i.  Ixi. ;  169,  371 ; 
u.  138 

Marriage  scenes  on  sarcophagi,  i.  472;  on 
vases,  ii.  82,  472;  on  Etruscan  urns,  178 

Marruca,  a  thorny  shrub,  ii.  229 

Mars,  an  Etruscan  god  who  wielded  thunder, 
i.  Ivii.;  the,  of  Monte  Falterona,  ii.  Ill 

Marta,  Graviscje  on  its  banks,  i.  431  j  emissary 
of  the  Yolsinian  lake,  ii.  ZO ;  ancient  cloaca 
and  quay  of,  i.  433,  434 

,  town  of,  ii.  26 

Martana,  island  of,  ii.  29 

3[artignano,  lake  of,  i.  59^  222 

Marzabotto,  bronzes  of,  i.  xxxviii.;  ii.  542; 
excavations  at,  537 — 543;  an  Etruscan  site, 
538 ;  inscriptions,  542. 

Marzi  collection,  Cometo,  i.  413 

JIasonby,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixvi. ;  no  cement  in, 
14,  91,  166;  ii.  118,  124,  146,  241,  398; 
extraordinary  fhigments,  i.  12,  13,  122; 
rusticated,  49,  81,  104,  167,  213:  ii.  124; 
character  sometimes  determined  by  the 
local  rock,  259;  sometimes  independent  of 
it,  259 ;  ancient  materials  in  modem  build- 
ings, i.  64;  wedge-courses,  i.  209;  ii.  117; 
diamicton,  i.  80.  See  Cyclopean,  Emplecton, 
Polygonal 

,  Greek  at  Syracuse,  i.  81 

. ,  Eoman,  i.  66,  83,  102,  166 

-,  Pehifgic,  i.  237,  290;  ii.  241,  257- 


260 

Massa,  ii.  198;  not  the  site  of  Yetulouia,  198 
Jiastama,  L  449 ;  ii.  95,  506 


MONKEr. 

Mastos,  forms  of,  i.  cxviii. 

Maternal  genealogy,  i.  xlv.  100 

Matemum,  i.  490 

Matrai,  relics  found  at,  i.  xxxvii. 

Mazzetti,  Sig.  R.,  his  collection,  ii.  298 

Mazzuoli,  Sig.  L.,  collection  of  vases,  ii.  376 

Mean,  an  Etruscan  Fate,  i.  1L\.  288 ;  ii.  429, 483 

Medea  in  a  car  drawn  by  dragons,  ii.  187 

Medical  science  of  Etruria,  i.  Ixii. 

Meleager,  statue  of,  i.  294;  represented  ou  a 
mirror,  ii.  430 

Melon,  tumulus  of  the,  ii.  409 

Melpum,  an  Etruscan  city,  i.  xxix. ;  ii.  543 

Memnon,  i.  352 ;  ii.  466,  467,  481 

Menelaud  pursuing  Helen,  ii.  474,  527 

Menicatore,  a  rocking  stone,  i.  173 

Menrva,  the  Etruscan  form  of  Minerva,  i.  Iv.; 
on  miiTors.  ii.  429,  482,  483 

Mercury,  called  Turms  by  the  Etruscans,  i. 
Ivii. ;  ii.  483 ;  infernal,  represented  by 
Chanm,  192 ;  with  infant  ]3acchus,  461; 
infant,  as  cattle-lifter,  473 ;  statue  of,  458 

Metellus,  statue  of,  ii.  95 

Mexico,  pyramids,  i.  387;  analogies  of  its 
cemeteries  to  those  of  Etnuia,  387 

Micalij  on  the  Twelve  Cities,  i.  xxxii. ;  on  the 
origm  of  the  Etruscans,  xxxvi. ;  on  oriental- 
isms in  Etruscan  monuments,  xliii. ;  the 
tombs  of  Monteroni,  224;  on  rock-hewn 
chairs,  276;  the  Porta  all*  Arco,  ii.  143; 
the  walls  of  Coea  and  Satumia,  254,  285 ; 
on  canopi,  309 

Miccino,  tne,  i.  103. 

Micon,  a  painter  of  Amazons,  ii.  115 

Midas,  on  a  vase,  ii.  473 

Migliarini,  Prof.,  ii.  105 

Migiione,  the,  L  432 

Milliugen,  Mr.,  i.  xxzviii.;  il.  127 ;  on  Yela- 
thri,  139 ;  on  Populonia,  215 ;  on  coins  at- 
tributed to  Clusium,  292 

Minerva,  winged,  with  an  owl  on  her  hand,  i. 
141 ;  statue  of,  in  the  Uffizi,  ii.  86 ;  repre- 
sented on  Panathenaic  vases,  i.  xciii. ;  ii. 
467  ;  called  Menrva.  in  Etruscan,  i.  Iv. ;  ii. 
483 ;  in  bronze,  witn  wings,  478 

Mines,  ancient,  of  copper  and  tin,  near  Massa, 
i.  Ixxiii. ;  near  Populonia,  ii.  200 ;  now  re- 
worked b}[  an  Engushmau,  209 

Minio,  the,  i.  432 

Minotaur,  i.  409 ;  ii.  466 

Muiuoas,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixxviii. ;  classified, 
Ixxix. ;  in  a  tomb  at  Bolsena.  ii.  27 ;  in  the 
Museum  at  Florence,  88,  107  ;  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Perugia,  428-430;  in  the  Gregorian 
Museum,  u.  481 ;  gilt,  481 ;  with  reliefs,  481 

Misanello,  ii.  540 ;  well-tombs,  540 ;  dolmens 
541 ;  bas«;ment,  541 ;  sepulchral  fa  v'iture, 
541 ;  jewellery,  543 

Misano,  ii.  638 ;  f^ells  or  tombs,  539 

Modena,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  xxix ;  ancient 
tombs  and  relics  at,  i.  xxxviii.;  pottery  lik« 
that  of  Arezzo,  ii.  384 

Mommscn,  Prof.,  on  the  origin  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, i.  xxxviii. ;  on  the  Etruscan  language 
and  alphabet,  xlix. ;  on  the  name  Agylla, 
230 ;  on  Punicum,  294 ;  on  the  date  of  the 
tee  ffrave,  ii.  458 

Money,  primitive,  ii.  109.    See  Coins 

Monkey,  in  an  Etruscan  painting,  ii.  54, 334 ; 
tomb  of  the,  330 
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Hontalcino,  ii.  134 

Montalto,  i.  437  ;  inn,  439,  467 ;  relics  found 

at,  299 
Montnperti,  Etruscan  tomb  at,  U.  131 
Montorozzi,  i.  302,  356.    See  Takquixii 
HoxTEFiASCONB,  roads  to,  i.  488 ;  IL  29 ;  its 

wine,   30,  32 ;  not  YoUinii,  23,   31 ;   nor 

Trossulum,    31  ;    antiquity,    30 ;    perhaps 

(Enarea,  32;  more  probably  Fanuin  Vol- 

tumnw,  32 
3I0NTBPULCIANO,  ii,  370 ;  antiquity  of,  371 ; 

Etruscan  relics,  371 ;  wine,  371 ;  roads  to,  370 
Monteroni,  tumuli  of,  i.  222—224 
Monterosi,  i.  62 ;  inns,  63 
Monte  Abatone,  i.  273 

Arpntaro,  ii.  238,  262 

Calvello,  excarations  at,  i.  164 

Cetona,  ii.  363 

— —  Cimino,  i.  146 

Falterona,  ii.  107 ;  bronzes  and  coins 

found  on,  108—111 
■  della  Guardia,  ii.  611 

Gualandro,  ii.  414 

Leono,  i.  cxx^ai. 

Lucohetti,  i.  63 

Lupolo,  i.  56 

Merano,  ii.  288 

^—^  Munno,  i.  67,  68 

d'Oro,  i.  275 

Patone,  tombs  at,  ii.  208 

— ^  Pescali,  i.  cxxvii. ;  ii.  223 

QuagUero,  i.  389 

Kazxano,  i.  56 

l{omano,  i.  301 

Aotondo,  i.  137;  town  of,  ii.  198 

Salaja  ii.  367 

—  SomgLio,  i.  58 

Venere,  i.  147 

Mon  torso,  i.  138 

Monsters,  guardians  of  sepulchres,  i.  364 
Motra,  game  of,  represented  on  vases,  ii.  463 
MoBcona,  hill  of,  mistaken  for   the  site  of 

lUiBeUn>,  ii.  226,  230 
Mouldings,  Ktrusran,  i.  179,  180,  186,  203, 

216,  386  {  ii.  11,  16 
Mugnano,  1.  146,  166 
Mi'LLBR  on  the  Twelve  Cities,  1.  xxxii. ;  on 

the  Etruscan  era.  xxxiv. ;  the  origin  of  the 

Etruscans,  xxxvii.;  on  Mania,  Lx.;  on  Fes- 

cennium,  i.  96, 110;  on  Falerii,  i.  110,  112; 

on  ^quum  Faliscum,  113  ;  on  Tarchon  and 

Tyrrhenus,  418 ;  on  the  Etruscan  era,  418  ; 

on  Demaratus,  420;   on  Tarquin's  conquest 

of  Etruria,  421 ;  on  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  ii. 

347,  349;    on  the   ancient  walls  at   San 

Comelio,  391 
Mundus,  mouth  of  Orcus,  i.  lx. 
Murcia,  or  Murtia,  the  Etruscan  Tenus,  i.  67 
Blure,  Col.,  on  the  site  of  Pisa,  ii.  71 
Murray,  Mr.  A ..  on  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans, 

i.  xl.;    on  tne  analogy  of  the  Etruscan 

Bcaraba.'i  to  the  eai'h'  silver  coins  of  Thrace, 

Ixxvu. 
Musama,  its  discovery,  i.  188 ;  its  walls,  189; 

gates,   189;    necropolis,  190;    monuments 

from,  at  Viterbo,  Io3,  191 
Museo  Bnischi,  i.  406.   See  Cobneto-Tak- 

QUINIA. 

Civico,  Chiusi,  ii.  298 ;  statue-urns,  299 ; 

statues,  299;   archaic  cf'ppij  300;  ciueraiy 
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urns,  302 — 304;  sarcophagi,  304;  tenv 
cotta  sorcophngi  aud  ash-chests,  305,  .%6: 
slab  with  alphabets,  306  ;  bucchcro.  or  black 
ware,  307,  308 ;  Etruscan  ca»opi,  308,  309: 
bronzes,  309, 313;  pottery,  310;  strange  cm^- 
rary  pot,  310—312 ;  painted  vases,  312, 313 

Museo  Etnisco,  Comoto,  1.  401 ;  sarcoplofDs 
of  the  "Sacerdote,**  402;  of  the  Hsgnste 
and  others,  403,  404 ;  kylix  of  Oltas  ssd 
Euxitheos,  405  ;  painted  vases,  405 

■  Etrusco,  Florence,  ii.  75;  bUck  pot- 

ter}' or  bucchero,  76—80 ;  painted  pottajr 
80 — 84  ;  unpainted  pottery,  84 ;  jewdinr 
and  glass,  8*5  ;  gems,  '86 :  sepokbal 
inscriptions,  86  ;  bronzes,  86,  102:  the 
Minerva,  86 ;  the  Chinucra,  89;  the  Ont«r, 
96;  cinerary  uma,  89 — ^;  Amazon  aree- 
phagus,  96 ;   terra-cottas,  105 

Gregoriano,  its  origin,  L  487 ;  ii  ^3; 


vestibule,  453;  cincrarv  urns,  454,  455;  tfee 
sarcophagiis,  466 ;  Albui  hut-unu,  457; 
terra-cottas,  468 ;  rases,  i.  272,  282;  il  4(i(^ 
--475;  Ay  likes,  472;  bronzes,  475-iSt; 
armour  and  weapons,  476;  statiMi,  47B; 
candelabra,  478  ;  caskets,  480 ;  minon,  til 
—483 ;  clogs,  484  ;  jewellery,  i.  270;  1148* 
—486;  copies  of  paintings  in  Etnucsa 
tombs,  i.  325,  326,  370,  376 ;  ii  4«6, 487 
Kircheriano,  ii.  195 ;   works  in  stcof 


and    terra-cotta,  496;    bronzes,  498;  the 

Palestrina  casket,  497 — 499;  thePalestriia 

Treasure,  499—603 ;  the  Vulcisn  fteswo, 

600—508 
Museum  of  Arezzo,  ii.  S86 — 389 :  bronzes,  3S5; 

pottery,  386 ;  Hercules  and  the  Amszooi, 

386 ;  urns,  388 

of  Bologna,  ii.  519.    See  Boloc5JL 

,  Etruscan,  on  the  Capitol,  il  4®; 

presented  to  l^ome  by  Sig.  Augosto  (^ 

telhini,  488 ;  vases,  4^—492 ;  konzes,  492. 

493;   tablets  in  ivor;-,  494;  weIl4omb  ^ 

terra-cotta,  494  ;  pottery,  496 

of  GixMseto,  urns  and  pottsT,  ii- 


224  ;  bowl  with  Etruscan  alphabet,  224 

of  Perugia,  ii.  422;  unis,  422-4^; 


celebrated  inscription,  424  ;  cipfi,  425; 
bronzes,  426 ;  jewellery  and  mirron,  43^ 
430;  vsses  and  terra-cottas,  431 ;  sareopka- 
gus,  432 

of  Volterra,  ii.  160 ;  nms  of  tlsb»- 


ter,  162  ;  myths  on  them,  164—174;  odi«r 
reliefs,  175;  processions,  176,177, 182.183; 
sacrificial  scenes,  178,  179;  death-bed 
scenes,  180, 181 ;  urns  of  the  Capcins  iwi 
other  Etruscan  families,  185,  186;  ttnv 
cottas,  187 ;  painted  vases,  189 ;  bnnffli, 
189;  candelabra,  190;  coins,  190;  jevel- 
ler3-,  191 

Musical  instrument,  ii.  444 

Musignono,  i.  468 ;  Etruscan  relies  at  46^ 
472  ;  portraits  of  tlie  Bonaparte  femilv.  4® 

Mutina,  probably  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  xxix- 

Mycenie,  Treasury-  of,  i.  265,  268;  ii.  154; 
walls  of,  ii.  25o;  gate  of,  i.  33;  st^<i 
resemble  those  of  Felaina,  bdx. 

Myths,  discrepancv  between  Greek  and  Etni>* 
can,  i.  479;  u.  360 

,  Hellenic,  rarely  illustrated  in  Etnwia 

wall-paintings,  ii.  660 

M}-thology  of  Etruria,  i.  Hv.— lx. 
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NAILS. 


N. 


Nails  in  tombs,  i.  41,  224,  268,  398,  455 ;  ii. 

14, 242,  driven  into  temples  to  mark  time,  i. 

Iv. ;  ii.  25 ;  in  the  hands  of  Etruscan  deities, 

i.  Iviii.  287 ;  ii.  25 
Xames  of  cities,  changed  of  old,  ii.  196 
Xanos,  Etruscan  name  of  Ulysses,  ii.  399 
Naaones,  tomb  of  the,  i.  Ixviii.  47  ;  ii.  443 
Nazzano,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  137 
Necklace,  worn  bv  men,  i.  269,  313,  366 ;  ii. 

378,  454 ;   Gaulish,  ii.  130 ;  of  gold,  377, 

428,  543 
Nenfro,  volcanic  rock,  i.  4 
Nepi,  anciently  one  of  the  keys  of  Etruria,  i. 

64,  84 ;  walls,  83 ;  tombs,  84  ;  remains  at, 

85;  bond  between  Nepete  and  Sutrium,  85; 

ancient  names,  86 
Neptune,  an  Etruscan  deity,  i.  hdii.;  on  vases, 

ii.  467,  468 ;  on  mirrors,  482 
Nethuns,  Etruscan  name  of  Neptune,  i.  h*iii. ; 

ii.  482 
Newbold,  Captain,  on  the  monuments  near 

Chittoor,  ii.  288 
Newton,  Mr,  Charles  T.,  on  an  Etruscan  sar- 
cophagus in  the  British  Museum,  i.  280 ;  on 

an  oinochoe,  465 
Newton,  Mr.,  his  excavations  near  Pienxa,  ii. 

134 
Nibbv,  on  the  length  of  the  Ponte  Sodo  at 

Veii,  i.  11 ;  on  Isola  Famese,  28;  on  the 

castle  of  the  Fabii,  29 ;  on  the  amphitheatre 

of  Sutri«  71 ;  on  the  walls  of  Nepi,  83  ;  on 

those  of  Falleri,  106 ;  on  the  three  towns  of 

the  Falisci,  112 
Niches,  sepulchral,  i.  10,  26,  92, 103,182,203, 

209,215,218,484;  ii.  11,  13 
Nicknames,  used  in  Italy  as  of  old,  i.  HI 
NiBBUHR,  on  the  Twelve  Cities,  i.  xxxii. ;  the 

Etruscan  era,  xxxiv. ;   the  origin  of  the 

Etruscans,  xxxvi. ;  on  the  feudal  system  of 

Etruria,  lii. ;  on  Etruscan  civilization,  i. 

ciii. ;  on  the  cuniculus  of  Camillus,  i.  8; 

on  the  Falisci,  112,  113;  on  Ciere,  233; 

that  Home  was  at  one  time  Etruscan,  421 ; 

on  the  legend  of  Demaratus,  420 ;  on  Yulci, 

445 ;  the  servile  insurrection  at  Yolsinii,  ii. 

22 ;  on  the  theatre  of  Fiesole,  124 :  on  Popu- 

lonia,  215 ;  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  346 ;  on 

Porsenna^  357 ;   on  Cortona,  400  ;  mistakes 

through  Ignorance  of  Italian  localities,  i. 

148;  u.  124 
Niobido;,  sarcophagus  of  the,  i.  479,  ii.  453 ; 

number  of  the,i,  479 
Noel  des  Vergers,  M.,  on  the  Mai'emma,  ii. 

200.    See  Des  Vergers 
Kola,  built  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  xxx. ;    vases 

of,  xcix.  cLx.  461^  471 
Norba,  bastion  of,  1. 104 ;  ii.  248,  250 ;  sewer 

of,  119,  251 ;  round  tower,  248 
NoKCHiA,  discover}'  of  its  necropolis,  i.  193 ; 

temple-tombs,   196 ;     sculpture,  199—201 ; 

speculations    on,   198,   20  L;    tombs,  202; 

mouldings,  203 ;  no  inscriptions,  204 ;   few 

excavations,  204 ;    site    of   the   Etruscan 

town,  204 
Noric   Alps,  Etruscan   relics  among  the,  i. 

xxxvi. 
Norcia,  in  Sabina,  vase  from,  ii.  470 


OSSl'ARY  POTS. 

Nortia,  the  Etruscan  Fortuna,  i.  Iv.  140,  ii. 
24  ;  her  temple  at  V' ulsinii,  a  national 
calendar,  24  ;  at  Ferentum,  i.  158;  equiva- 
lent to  Atropos,  ii.  25 

Novem  Pagi,  i.  60 ;  ii.  39 

Novensiles,  the  Nine  gods  of  thunder,  i.  Ivi. 

Nuceria.  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  xxx. 

Numerals,  Etniscan,  i.  xlix. ;  on  dice,  1. ;  on 
tombs,  187 

Nuptial  scenes  on  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  i.  472; 
ii.  317 ;  on  vases,  82,  47 Ji 

Nuraghe  of  Sardinia,  i.  26^3,  278 ;  ii.  154 ; 
described,  154  ;  by  whom  constructed,  155 

Nurtia,  i.  204.     See  Nortia 


0. 

OEdipus,  on  Etruscan  unis,  ii.  92,  166,  377, 

456  ;  on  vases,  472 ;  caricatured,  472 
(Enarea,  rebellious  slaves  of,  ii.  32 ;  thought 

to  be  Volsinii  or  Volaterne,  32,  137 ;  per- 
haps Monte  Fiascone,  32 
(Eniado),  arched  gate  at,  i.  Ixvii. ;  ii.  250 
(Enoanda,  arches  at,  i.  Ixvii. ;  ii.  251 
(Enomaus,  myth  of,  on  Etiniscan  urn,  ii.  92, 

424,  455 ;  on  a  vase,  389 
Oil-dealer*s  prayer,  on  a  vase,  ii.  464 
Oinochoe,  foims  of,  i.  cxiv.  cxv. ;  from  Viilci, 

465 ;  of  bromse,  ii.  103, 104 
Olpe,  forms  of,  i.  cxiv.  409 
Ombrone,  ii.  276 
Opus  incertum,  pavement  of,  in  an  Etruscan 

tomb,  ii.  Ill 
Orbetbllo,  ii.  240 ;    lagoon,  240 ;  polygonal 

walls,  241 ;    tombs,  241 ;  origin  of  name, 

243 ;  inns,  243 
Orcle,  probably  the  ancient  name  of  Norchia, 

i.  204 
Orestes,  on  Eti-uscan  urns,  ii.  93,  170,  171, 

303,  364,  377 ;  on  a  sarcophagus,  456 
Oriental  analogies  of  Etruscan  monuments,  i. 

xliv. — xlvi. 
Orioli  first  described  Castel  d'Asso,  i.  183;  and 

Norchia,  204 ;  on  SuiTina,  152 ;  on  Aquo) 

Passeris,  157 ;  on  Castel  d'ilsso,  184 ;  on 

Musama,  192 
Oriuolo,  i.  60 
Orlando,  his  cave  at  Sutri,  i.  77;  figure  at 

Pitigliano,  499 
Ornaments,  gold,  in  tombs.    See  Gold 
Omano,  ii.  19 

Orpheus  and  Eurydicc,  tomb  of,  ii.  340,  343 
Orsiui,  legend  of  the,  i.  499 
Orte,  the  ancient  Horta,  i.  136 ;  peculiar  site, 

139:  inn,  140;  excavations,  141;  painted 

tomo  destroyed,  142 
OiiviETO.  not  the  site  of  Yolsinii,  ii.  23 ;  roads 

to,  36,  o9 ;  ancient  name  unknown,  40 ;  not 

the  Urbiventus  of  Procopius,  41 ;  tombs, 

41 ;  excavations  at  Crocifisso  del  Tufo,  42 ; 

inscriptions,  45;  antiquities,  46-- 48,  76. 84 ; 

the  Delia  Faina  collection,  46 ;  Tomba  delle 

due  Bighe,  48 ;  Tomba  Qolini,  52 — 60 ;  inn, 

61 ;  Duomo,  61 
Orvinium,  i.  388 
Oscan  language,  i.  xlvii. 
Osci,  the,  1.  xxviii. 
Ossa,  river,  ii.  238 
Ossuary  pots  at  Yillanova,  ii.  514 
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OSTRICH  ZOOS. 

Ostrich  em  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  223,  457 ; 

imitated  io  terra-cotta,  457 
Owl,  in  relief,  in  an  Etruf can  tomb,  iL  444 
Owl-faced   vases,  the,   of  Schliemann,  are 

nothing  but  eanopi^  ii.  309 
Ox  suspended  to  a  beam,  ii.  52 
OxTbaphon,  form  of,  i.  cxii. ;  Corinthian,  ii. 

490 


P. 
Packixo-nbbdlb,  Etruscan,  ii.  266 

r.B8TUM.  Bfe  POSBIDOXIA. 

Piiglia,  ii.  39 

Paixtbo  Tombs,  i.  Ixxxir. ;  at  Veii,  33 ;  at 
Bomanso,  168 ;  at  Cometo,  305,  tee  Tarquinii ; 
at  Yulci,  449;  at  Cure,  247—249,  250;  at 
the  city  discovered  near  Magliano,  ii.  267 ; 
at  Chiusi,  323—327,  329,  330—335,  336, 
340,  342—344,  350 ;  two  by  tbe  same  hand, 
328;  lost  or  destroyed,  i.  142,  384,  385, 
398 ;  ii.  327,  340 ;  acenes  in,  how  far  sym- 
bolical, i.  323;  ii.  326 ;  parti-coloured  figures 
in,  i.  34—37,  249,  326,  367,  369 ;  ii.  340 ;  in 
Greece,  i.  38 ;  ii.  330 

tiles,  i.  257—264 

Paintinor,  Etruscan,  in  tombs,  i.  Ixxxiv. 
34;  the  most  ancient,  38;  injured  by  at- 
mosphere, 309 ;  by  damp,  247,  309 ;  ii.  61 ; 
like  those  on  vases,  i.  36,  367,  375 ;  are  in 
fresco,  i.  325 ;  copies  of,  ii.  487 ;  like  the 
frescoes  of  Pompeii,  334,  466 ;  on  sepulchral 
urns,  ii.  440 

Palirstric  games,  represented  in  tombs,  L  364, 
374 ;  ii.  323,  330, 342,  343 ;  on  vases,  472 

Palaxzolo  in  Sicily,  ii.  119 

Palestrina,  ciMie  found  at,  ii.  480 

casket,  the,  li.  497—499 

Treasure,  in  the  Kircherian  Mu- 
seum, ii.  499 — 503 

PaUdoro,  i.  221 

Palo,  the  site  of  Alsium,  i.  221 ;  inn,  224 ; 
shore  at,  225 

Pamphylia,  shields  on  tombs,  i.  200 

Panathenaic  vases,  i.  xciii.  cviii.  409 ;  ii.  465, 
467 

Panchina,  ii.  144,  152, 162 

Panthers  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  36,  308,  312, 
324,  326,  363,  367,  369,  372;  grasped  by 
Diana,  on  a  vase,  ii.  114 

Paolozzi,  Sig.  G.,  collection  of,  ii.  298 

Paolozzi,  Giardino,  the  acropolis  of  Clusium, 
ii.  295 

Paris,  refdsting  his  brothers,  on  Etruscan 
urns,  ii.  93,  169,  303,  424,  455 

,  Judgment  of,  ii.  107, 319,  353 

Parma,  probably  an  Etruscan  to>iTi,  i.  xxix. 

Pasquinelli,  Sig.,  discoverer  of  an  Etruscan 
city,  probably  Vetulonia,  ii.  264,  266,  274 

Passage-tombs,  i.  223,  224,  265,  278  ;  li.  132, 
410 

Passerini,  Si^.,  excavations  at  Moscona,  ii.  234 

Passignano,  li.  415 

Passo  di  Correse,  i.  137 

Patera,  i.  cxxii.  475 ;  of  bronze,  with  handles 
in  the  form  of  females,  ii.  476 

Patrignone,  the,  ii.  265 

Patroclus,  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  449  ;  ii. 
113,  462,  464,  604 


PHTBIOGNOMT. 

Pavement,  in  tombs,  i. 268 ;  iL  111 ;  Etruscsn, 
i.  Ixiii;  ii.  118 

Pediment,  half  the  Norchian,  i.  200 

Pediments,  marks  of  dignity,  i.  199 

Pegasus  combating  a  man,  Ii.  522 

Peirithoos,  i.  353 

Pblasoi,  first  conquerors  of  Etmria,  i.  xxxir.; 
colonised  Falerii,  107;  and  Fescenniam,llS; 
built  Tarquinii,  418  ;  built  the  templf  tt 
Pvrgi,  290 ;  built  AgvllA,  230 ;  built  AUani, 
221 ;  Pis»,  ii.  70 ;  Satnmiii,  2S5 ;  occnpieil 
Cortona,  ^9 ;  introduced  letters  into  Li- 
tium,  i.  xlvi.  272 ;  worshipped  thephalle 
Hermes,  ii.  119 ;  masonry*  of^  L  23o,  290, 
291 ;  ii.  241,  257,  258;  ^wttery  of,  L  S2. 
wide  extent  of  the  racCj  ii.  258 

Pelasgic  alphabet  and  pnmer,  i.  271, 272;  ii. 
133, 483 ;  hexameters,  i.  273 ;  iL  484 ;  kn- 
rua^e,  affinity  of,  to  tne  Greek,  i.  221 

Pelasgio  towns.     See  Cyclopean 

Peleus  and  Thetis,  on  a  vaae,  L  407,  409; 
ii.  113;  on  a  mirror,  483;  and  Atslnti, 
wrestling,  on  a  mirror,  482 

Pelias  and  Medea,  i.  410 ;  iL  472 

Pelike,  form  of,  i.  cix. 

Pella,  form  of,  i.  cxxi. 

Pellegrina,  u.  330 

Pelops  and  Hippodameia,  ii.  389 

Penates,  Etruscan,  i.  Iviii.  lix. 

Penelope  and  Telemachus,  ii.  431 

Pentathlon,  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  374;  iL  342 

Penthesilea,  ii.  169 

Pereta,  ii.  275 

Peris,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  338 

Persephone  in  the  Grotta  dell'  Orra,  i.  3o0; 
in  Grotta  Golini,  ii.  59 ;  on  vass,  457, 
470 

Perseus  and  Andromeda,  on  Etruscan  nntfrii. 
165 

Pe&vgia,  ii.  413;  roads  to,  413;  iimi,  416; 
walls,  417 ;  gates,  417  ;  Arch  of  An^oetitf, 
418 ;  Arco  Marziale,  421 ;  Museum,  422- 
434;  coins,  427;  bronzes,  427;  mirms. 
430 ;  vases  and  terra-cottas,  431 ;  snr^ 
sarcophagus,  432.     Sfe  Perusia. 

Pbrubia,  its  antiquity,  ii.  434;  history,  434; 
destruction  by  fire,  435 ;  necropolis,  437— 
451:  Grotta  de  Volunni,  437-449;  the 
Baglioni  Collection,  446 ;  other  tombs,  446, 
450;  Tempio  di  S.  Manno,  450.    &r  Pe- 

BUOIA. 

Peruvians,  polygonal  masonry  of  the,  ii  S?* 

Pestiera,  La,  ii.  280 

Petroni,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  446 

Peutingerian  table.    Ser  Itineraries 

Phalene,  i.  250 

Pharus,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  446 

Phiala,  form  of,  L  cxxii.  cxxiii. 

Philoctetes,  i.  263;  U.  92,  168 

Phocsei,  in  Corsica,  i.  232 

Phoenician,  origin  of  Etruscsn  letten,  i- xlix.; 

imitations  of  Egyptian  and  Assvmn  verb, 

u.  603  ^^ 

Phrjgia,  analogy  to  Etruria,  in  its  alphabet, 

i.  xlix. ;  in  its  monuments,  xliv.,  kiv.  31 

93,  180,  182,  200,  248,  278;  u.  339,350; 

shields  on  tombs,  ii.  442 
Phuphluns,  the  Etruscan  Bac<^hu»,  i.  Irii.:  ii- 

88,  220 ;  mirror  of,  i.  Ivii.,  Ixxix. 
Physiognomy,  Etruscan,  i.  xlv.  279 
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PIANO  DI  PALMA. 

Piano  di  Palma,  remarkable  tombs  at,  ii.  282 

Sultano,  i.  293 

.  Fiansano,  i.  489 
Piazza  d'  Armi,  the  Arx  of  Yeii,  i.  6,  29 
del  Mercatello,  ii.  25 


Piaziano,  il.  u.  23,  2/ 

Piedmont,  Etruscan  inscriptions  in,  1.  xxxviii. 

Pienza,  ii.  134 

Pietra  Pertusa,  i.  9 

Pigmies,  battle  of,  with  cranes,  ii.  114 

Pine-cones,  sepulchral  emblems,  ii.  42,  152, 
180 

Pine- woods  of  old  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  i.  435 ; 
ii.  71,  273 

Piombino,  ii.  195, 199,  212 

Pipes,  Eti-uscan,  i.  xliv.  307,  319, 326,  337, 365 

Piracy,  EtniscaD,  i.  cii.  291 ;  not  indulged  in 
by  Civre,  231 

Pirates,  Etruscan,  i.  lii. ;  Tyrrhene,  legend  of, 
169 

Pisa,  ii.  69,  138^  port  of,  69 ;  Pelasgic  anti- 
quity of,  70 ;  site  of,  70 ;  local  remain?,  71 ; 
towers,  72;  necropolis,  72;  coins,  72;  Etrus- 
can relics,  73 

Pitigliano,  roads  to,  i.  494,  496 ;  ii.  18 ;  site, 
i.  496 ;  remains  of  antiquity,  497 ;  inn, 
497,  499 ;  necropolis,  497,  498 ;  legend  of 
Count  Orsini,  499 

Pit-sepulchres,  i.  92 

Pithos,  form  of,  i.  crii.;  ii.  457,  487,  489,  493 

Plaid,  resemblance  to,  i.  397 

Pliny,  on  emplecton,  i.  81 ;  description  of  the 
tomb  of  Porsena,  ii.  345 

the  younger^  his  description  of  the 

Yadimonian  lake,  1.  143 

Pluto,  the  Etruscan,  i.  350 ;  ii.  57 

Poggioonu,  tombs  near,  ii.  132 

Poooio  Gajella,  ii.  345 :  its  wall  and  fosse, 
349 ;  tiers  of  tombs,  350 ;  wall-paintings, 
3*50  ;  circular  chamber,  352 ;  furniture, 
352;  labyrinthine  passages,  353;  analogy 
to  the  tomb  of  Portena,  3o6 

Poggio  delle  Case,  ii.  340 

Grezzano,  ii.  14 

Michele,  i.  33 


Montolli,  painted  tomb  of,  ii.  327 

Montolo,  li.  363 

de'  Morti,  U.  373 

di  Moscona,  ii.  225 

. Paccianeai,  or  del  Vescovo,  ii.  340 

Piisca,  ii.  8 

Rcnzo,  painted  tomb  at,  ii.  330,  336 ; 

well-tombs,  336,  341,  365,  545 

del  Kocrolo,  ii.  48 

di  San  Comelio,  ii.  390 

di  S.  Paolo,  ii.  356 

. Serragio,  ii.  371 

Stanziale,  ii.  11 

Strozzoni,  i.  498 

Tutoni,  ii.  370 

di  Vetreta,  ii.  199 

Pogna,  Castro,  ii.  113 

PolifemOj  Grotta,  i.  345 

Poliuiartiura,  i.  166 

Polites,  on  Etnwcan  urns,  ii.  169,  303,  448 

PoUedrara,  i.  457 

Polychromy,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixv.  201,  477;  on 
vases,  Ixxxviii.  xciv. ;  on  urns,  ii.  360,  376 

Polygonal  masonky  at  Pyrgi,  i.  290 ;  Pun- 
tone  del  Castrato,  296 ;  materials  of,  290  ; 
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Yolterra,  ii.  154 ;  Orbetello,  240 ;  Cosa,  246 ; 
Satumia,  278 ;  peculiarities  of,  at  Cosa,  248; 
249 ;  topt  by  norizontal^  249;  runs  into  tiie 
horizontal,  249 ;  antiquity  of,  254 ;  adopted 
by  tiie  Romans,  255 ;  doctrine  of  constructiye 
necessity  applied  to,  i.  291 ;  ii.  256 ;  peculi- 
arity of  its  type,  256;  used  by  modem  Italians 
in  pavements  and  by  the  ancient  Peruviana 
in  walls,  257;  ty|>e  proper  to  the  Pelasgi, 
257 ;  found  in  various  ancient  lands,  258 

Polvneices  and  Eteoclea  on  urns,  ii.  167  See 
Theban  Brothers 

Polygnotus,  i.  381,  383 

Polyhymnui,  head  of,  ii.  406 

Polyphemus,  figure  of,  in  the  Orotta  deir 
Oreo,  i.  349 ;  represented  with  two  eyes,  on 
an  urn,  ii.  191 

Pomarance,  ii.  195 

Pomegranate  in  the  hands  of  female  statmei, 
u.  163,  299 

Pomcerium,  in  Etruscan  cities,  i.  Ixvi. ;  ii. 
228 

Pompeii,  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  xxx. 

Pompey,  an  Etruscan  family,  i.  335,  455 ;  ii. 
338 

Pons  SubUcius  of  wood,  i.  14,  443 

Ponte  della  Badia,i.  439;  singularity  of,  440 ; 
its  castle,  439,  467;  aqueduct,  440;  con- 
struction analysed,  443 

Ponte  Felice,  i.  121 

Fontanile,  i.  166 

Formello.  i,  14 

d*  Isola,  i.  14 

MoUe,i.47 

Salaro,  i.  47 

Sodo  at  Veii,  i  11 ;  at  Vulci,  439 

Terrano,  i.  92,  94 

PopVLONiA,  roads  to,  ii.  212;  a  colony  of 
VoUteme,  138,  215 ;  its  port,  213 ;  castle, 
213;  remains,  214,  216;  walls,  218;  not 
polygonal,  219 ;  tombs,  219 ;  Etruscan  name, 
220 ;  coins,  220 

Porsena,  his  campaign  against  Rome,  i.  20 ; 
all  the  events  pronounced  by  Niebuhr 
legendary,  ii.  293 ;  his  tomb  at  *Clusium,  i. 
454 ;  ii.  345 ;  its  dimensions  greatly  exag- 
gerated, 346;  analogy  to  the  tomb  at 
Albano,  347 ;  i.  454 ;  to  the  Cucumella  of 
Yul«'i,  and  tomb  of  Alyattes  at  Sardis,  453 ; 
ii.  348;  labyrinth,  348;  analogy  to  the 
Poggio  Gajella,  356;  name  on  Etruscan 
urns,  338;  whether  Porsena  or  Porsenna, 
357 

Porta  air  Arco,  Volterra,  ii.  140;  antiquity 
of,  143 ;  three  heads,  144  ;  portcullis,  145 ; 
illustrated  by  an  urn  in  tne  Museum  of 
Volterra,  144,  167 

di  Diana,  Volterra,  ii.  147 

del  Bove,  Fallen,  i.  104 

diGiove,  i.  102 

Portcullis,  antiquity  of,  ii.  145,  250 
Porticoes  to  Etruscan  nouses,  i.  Ixv.  202;  in 
tombs,  98,  99,  120,  196,  203;   ii.  10,  11; 
anrostyle,  i.  202 
Portoferrajo,  ii.  218 

Portraits  of  the  deceased,  painted  in  tombs,  i. 
170,  334,  346 

in  Etatues,  i.  469 ;  ii.  317 ;  in  bronze, 

i.  460;  in  canopi,  ii.  308;  in  tcrra-cotta 
heads,  i.  428 ;  ii.  85    454, 455.  459  496 
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POSTS. 

Ports  of  Etniria ;  Pvrgi,  i.  290, 293 ;  Graviscre, 
430 ;  Pisa?,  ii.  69 ;  Luna,  63 ;  Populonia,  138, 
213;  Vuda,  201 ;  Telamone,  23o,  237,  268 

Portus  Herculis,  ii.  252 

Poseidon  and  Aithra,  ii.  467 ;  and  Polyi)ot4j8, 468 

Poseidonia,  or  Pa>stum,  probably  possessed  by 
the  Etruscans,  i.  xxx. 

Pot,  cinerary,  from  Chiusi,  ii.  311 

Potassa,  ii.  z22 

PotteiT.    See  Vases. 

Puteou,  an  Etruscan  city,  i.  xxx. ;  pavement 
of,  li.  118 

Priam,  death  of,  on  an  Etruscan  urn,  ii.  365 

Prima  Porta,  i.  29,  58 

Prizes  in  public  games,  i.  xciii.  xcvi.;  ii.  331 

Processions,  funeral,  on  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, i.  198,  201,  331,  332,  412;  ii.  454; 
illustrated  bj  history,  332;  funeral,  on 
horseback,  ii.  181;  in  cars,  183;  on  foot, 
184,  315;  painted  on  a  vase,  183 ;  judicial, 
on  Etruscan  urns,  176 ;  triumphal,  177  ;  i. 
334;  with  captives,  ii.  432;  of  priests,  i. 
385 ;  ii.  524;  Bacchic,  i.  366 

Prochoos,  forms  of,  i.  cxvi. 

Procopius,  his  description  of  Urbiventus,  erro- 
neously applied  to  Orvieto,  ii.  41 

Prometheus  and  the  vulture,  on  a  vase,  ii.  473 

Promis,  on  Luna,  ii.  65 

Proserpine,  rape  of,  on  urns,  ii.  164  ;  on  vases, 
472 ;  sitting  statue  of,  299,  375 

Prow,  on  coins,  ii.  190^  237,  385 

Psykter,  form  of,  i.  cxiii. ;  ii.  83 

Ptolemy,  incorrectness  of,  ii.  197,  271 

Pugilists,  received  by  Rome  from  Etruria,  i. 
70;  often  represented  on  Etruscan  monu- 
ments.   See  BoxEBis. 

Pugillares,  ii.  494 

Puglia,  vases  of,  i.  xcv. 

Pullan,  Mr.,  ancient  city,  in  the  Tuscan 
Maremma,  described  by,  i.  cxxvii. 

Pumpuni,  tomb  of,  ii.  450 

Pumpus,  Etruscan  form  of  Pompeius,  i.  330, 
333,  335 

Punicum,  i.  294 

Puntone  del  Castrato,  ancient  town  and  necro- 
polis, i.  295,  296 ;  must  be  Castrum  Yetus, 

del  Ponte,  tomb  at,  i.  120 

Pupluna,  ii.  220 

Puteal,  u.  423 

Pyramids  in  Greece,  i.  200,  284,  387;  in 
'Etruria,  275 ;  ii.  347 ;  in  the  tomb  of  Por- 
sena,  345,  347 ;  in  Mexico,  i.  387 

Pyugt,  i.  289 ;  polygonal  walls  of,  290 ;  size 
of  the  town,  291 ;  Pelasgic,  291 ;  temple  of 
Eileithyia,  290,  291,  293 ;  port  of  Cirre, 
290 ;  a  nest  of  pirates,  291 ;  no  towers,  293 

Pyrrhichistes,  i.  316,  400 ;  ii.  83,  315,  324, 
332,  342 

Pytha!goras,  cave  of,  at  Cortona,  ii.  406 ;  its 
great  antiquity,  408 

Pyxis,  form  of,  i.  cxxvi. 


Q. 

Quadriga,  of  Veil,  i.  40 ;  in  triumphs,  intro- 
duced from  Etniria,  ii.  177 ;  in  the  Amazon 
sarcophagus,  ii.  96 

Quay,  ancient,  on  bank  of  the  Marta,  i.  434 


ROME. 


Quincussis,  ii.  Ill 

Quindiei,  Sig.,  his  Proserpine,  ii.  375 


R. 


Races,  Etruscan,  i.  70,  365,  369, 374 :  ii.  323, 
331,  333,  342;  institution  of,  i.  'IZ'I 

of  frigtc^  ii.  106,  315,  SGG 

on  foot,  ii.  342 


—  of  women,  ii.  464 


Race-horses,  Etruscan,  renowned,  i.  70, 36-5 

Riidicofani,  ii.  291 

Ranks,  distinction  of,  at  public  games,  L  73 

Rapinium,  i.  433 

Rasena,  the  Etiiiscans  so  called  themselves,  L 
xxxiv.,  xxxW. 

Ratumena,  i.  40 

Ravenna,  probably  of  Etruscan  origin, i.xm.  I 
Etruscan  relics'found  at,  xxxviii. 

Ravines  in  Etniria,  i.  95,  118,  205.  498 

Ramza,  Count  F.,  his  discoveries  in  the 
necropolis  of  VoLsinii,  ii.  27 

Razor,  crescent-shaped,  i.  414 ;  ii.  337,  341, 
366,516 

Rcgisvilla,  i.  439 

Regulini-Galassi,  Grotta,  i.264;  eoiMtrac- 
tion,  265  ;  antiquitv,  266 ;  bronzes,  267 ;  ii. 
475;  gold  and  jeweller\', i.  268, 269;  il4Sa; 
Urra-cottas,  i.  267  ;  ii.'  483 

Reliefs  on  exterior  of  sepulchres,  i.  196, 199— 
201 ;  ii.  6 ;  on  interior,  i.  250, 2-56,  391 

Religion  of  Etruria,  i.  liii. 

Repetti,  on  Massa,  ii.  199 ;  on  landslips,  109; 
on  eluvium  Novum,  294 

Rhoctia,  connection  of,  with  Etniria,  i.  xxxri.; 
Etruscan  remains  found  in,  xxxvii. 

Rha?tian  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  a  Genoan 
theory,  i.  xxxvi,  xjExix. ;  ii.  548 

Rhytonj  forms  of,  i.  cxxii. ;  ii.  91,  474 

Rignano,  i.  133 

Rings,  worn  by  the  ancienta,  i.  476 ;  vhj" 
on  the  fourth  finger,  476 ;  luxur}'  in,  476 

Rio  Maggiore,  i.  92 

Roads,  cut  in  the  rock,  i.  10,  14, 87,  S9, 91, 
118.  119,  i05,  209,  214,  236,  497 ;  ii  3, 13: 
witJi  inscriptions,  i.  63.  119,  205;  flanknl 
with  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  209;  ii.  13;  ancieot, 
or  causeways,  i.  434;  paved,  i.  Ixiii.;  ii  US 

— ,  Greek,  ii.  3 

,  Roman,  i.  6,  10,  55,  79, 102,  120, 158, 

501 ;  ii.  25,  280 

Rocca  Romana,  i.  61 

Rock-hewn  tomb  near  Castel  d*  Asso,  i.  185 

Rocking-stone,  L  173 

Rods,  twisted,  in  funeral  processions,  i.  201, 
254,  331,  333 

Roma  Quadrata,  i.  66.  83, 113 ;  ii.  121 

Roman  house,  resemolaiice  of  an  Etnucsn 
tombto,i.  41,256;  ii.  445 

Rome,  size  of,  i.  15 ;  rebuilt  with  the  roios 
of  Veii,  16 ;  eariy  walls  of,  66,  See  Bum* 
Quadrata;  distant  view  of,  56,  147:  domiiu- 
tion  of,  in  Etniria,  ii.  2Q4;  road  to,  fttuB 
Cirifa  Vecchia,  i.  219 

Rome,  Museo  Gregoriano,  ii.  452 — 488;  Etna- 
can  Museum.  Capitol,  488 — 495 ;  EirchcritB 
Museum,  495 :  the  Palestrina  Casket,  497— 
499;  the  Palestrina  Treasure,  499-^; 
the  Vulcian  frescoes,  503—508 
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BOMITORIO. 

Aomitorio,  i.  127 

Konciglione,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  63,  inns,  63 

Konzano,  Villa,  Bologna^  ii.  511 

Kuggieri  of  Viterbo,  i.  164, 166,  175 

Kuins,  lloman,  on  Etruscan  sites,  i.  166,  433, 
444  •  ii.  25 

KusELLiB,  site  of,  ii.  225 ;  walls,  225,  232 ;  not 
]x>lygonal,  227 ;  gates,  228 ;  local  remains, 
229;  solitary  sepulclire,  231;  excavations, 
231 ;  bronzes  from,  232 ;  probably  one  of 
the  Twelve,  i.  xxxi;  ii.  232;  history,  233 

Kuspi,  on  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii,  i.  324,  325 ; 
on  the  Porta  all  'Arco,  ii.  143 

Kusticated  masonr}',  used  by  the  Etruscans, 


S. 


Sabate,  its  site,  i.  59 

Sabatinus  Lacus,  i.  59 

Sabines,  ornaments  of  their  soldiers,  i.  269 

Sacrifice,  relief  of  a,  ii.  25,  486 ;  painting  of 

a,  i.  367 
Sacrifices,  on  Etruscan  urns,  ii.  178  ;  human, 

i.  422,  478 ;  on  monuments,  i.  449 ;  ii.  178, 

179,  456,  504 
Saleto,  i.  90 
Salii,  their  rites,  i.  58 ;  dances  of,  323 ;  ii.  324 ; 

gem  of  the,  86,  324 
Saline,  Le,  i.  431 ;  ii.  136,  195 
Salingolpe,  a  ruined  city,  tomb  at,  ii.  132 
Salpinuni,  ii.  2U,  40 
Salt-works,  ancient,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 

i.  19,  422 

at  S.  Clementino,  i.  432 

San  Casciano,  ii.  113 

de  Bagni,  ii.  290 


—  Clementino,  i.  431 

—  Comelio,  ancient  city  at,  ii.  390 ;  pro- 
bably Etruscan,  391 ;  and  the  site  of  the 
original  Arretium,  392 ;  or  of  the  colony  of 
Fidens,  393 

—  Giorgio,  Count  of,  i.  210 

—  Giovanni  di  Bieda,  i.  218 

—  Ippolito,  i.  194 

—  I^remso,  Grotte  di,  ii.  19 
Nuovo,  ii.  19 

Vecchio,  ii.  19 


Manno,  Tempio  di,  ii.  416,  450 ;  not  a 

temple  but  a  tomb,  451 ;  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tion on  the  vault,  451 

^-~  Martino  alk  Palma,  ii.  112 

,  site  of  Capena,  i.  131 

Silvestro,  ancient  city  at,  i.  122;  convent 

of,  on  Soractc,  128 

Sant*  Agostino,  legend  of,  i.  432 

Sant  Andrea  a  Morgiano,  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tion cut  in  rock  at,  ii.  1 12 

Sant  Abondio,  supposed  site  of  Fanum  Fero- 
niiP,  i.  130, 133 

Santa  Maria  di  Fallen.    Sec  Falleki 

in  Forcassi,  i.  194 

Marinella,  bay  of,  i.  294 ;  remains  found 

at,  294  ;  bridges.  294 

Mustiola,  catacombs  of,  ii.  337 

Severa,  site  of  Pyrgi,  i.  289.    See  Pyboi 

— -  Oreste,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  128  ;  pro- 
bably Feronia,  129 

Santo  Stefano,  Grotte  di,  i.  164 


SCVLPTl'RE. 

Sandals,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixxv. 

Saugallo,  his  chef  d'ceuvre,  i.  88 

Sanguinara,  la,  i.  228 

Sanguinetto,  ii.  415 

Saucophaoi,  Etruscan,  hewn  in  the  rockj  i. 
94;  ii.  2S0;  curious  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  i.  170 ;  at  Musignano,  i.  470,  472  ; 
at  Toscanella,  475—480 ;  tliat  of  the  Niobids, 
479 ;  ii.  453  ;  at  Caere,  i.  215 ;  of  Musama, 
153,  191 ;  of  Perugiaj  ii.  430,  432 ;  in  the 
Gregorian  ftluscum,  ii.  453,454,  456;  like 
temples,  i.  170 ;  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
Ionic  temple,  ii.  487;  in  the  form  of  couches, 
i.  477 ;  ii.  305  ;  made  to  order,  i.  480 

Sarcophagus,  the  Amazon,  ii.  96 — 102,  115 

Stu'cophngus  of  the  Priest,  i.  402;  of  the  Mag- 
nate, 403 ;  others,  403,  404 ;  of  the  Warrior. 
413;  of  terra  cotta,  408,  480;  ii.  305;  of 
stone,  413;  of  nenfro,  415;  ii.  453,  456; 
of  marble,  i.  245, 402,  403 ;  ii.  96,  101,  316, 
454 

Sardinia,  probably  a  possession  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, i.  xxix. ;  not  visible  from  Populonia, 
ii.  217;  Sepolturede*  Giganti,231;  ^luraghe, 
i.  265 

Sardis,  tombs  of  the  kings  at,  i.  388 

Sarsinatcs,  the,  ii.  434 

S.\utEANo,  supposed  b^  some  the  site  of 
Camars,  ii.  365 ;  collection  of  Cav.  Bargagli, 
364 ;  of  Sig.  Lunghini,  366 ;  of  Sig.  Fanelli, 
367;  tombs,  367 

Saturn,  an  Etruscan  god,  i.  Ivii. 

Saturnia,  roads  to,  ii.  275,  288;  modem 
village,  277 ;  ancient  site,  277 ;  the  fat' 
toria,  277,  281 ;  ancient  polygonal  walls, 
277  ;  gateway,  278  ;  local  remains,  279  ; 
sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  rock,  280;  necro- 
polis of,  282 — 285;  Pelasgic  antiquity  of, 
285 ;  and  of  the  waUs,  286 

Satyrs,  naked,  in  bronze,  U.  404 ;  painted  in 
Ltniscan  tombs,  i.  367 ;  head  of,  painted, 
ii.  459,  495 

Savorelli,  Marchese,  proprietor  of  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Sutri,  i.  74 

Saxa  Rubra,  i.  29 

Scansano,  ii.  275,  276 

Scappini,  Sig.  Cometo,  i.  416 

Scaraba;i,  described  and  classified,  i.  Ixzvi. ; 
distinguished  from  the  Egyptian,  Ixxvii. ; 
collections  of,  ii.  85,  297,  298,  367 ;  where 
found,  297,  i.  Ixxvii. 

Scavi,  see  Excavations 

Amoaldi,  the,  ii.  529 

deir  Arsenale,  the,  ii.  533 

Benacci,  the,  ii.  531 

de  Luca,  the,  ii.  532 

Malvnsia-Tortorelli,  ii.  534 

Scena,  the  best  pre8er\'ed  in  Italy,  i.  161 

Schellersheim,  Baron,  ii.  123 

Schliemann,  on  the  Homeric  depasy  i.  cxix. ; 
on  the  owl-faced  goddess,  ii.  309 ;  on  terra- 
cotta whorls,  515 

Schmitz,  on  the  Fe?cennine  songs,  i.  116 

School,  represented  on  an  Etruscan  urn,  ii. 
179 

Scipio  Africanus,  the  first  who  shaved  daily, 
i.  381 

Scrofano.  i.  57,  58 

Sculpture,  Etruscan,  i.lxxi. — Ixxvi. ;  coloured, 
246,  402,  477  ;  ii.  314 
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SCTLLA. 

ScTlla,  the  Etnucan,  ii.  92, 172, 304, 448 ;  the 

Greek,  469 
Sea-fight  on  a  vaie,  ii.  490 
Bea-honea,  on  Etnuean  monmnent^  i.  168, 

248,  362,  370;  u.  92, 174,  304,  620,  521 
Bebaate  in  Cilicia,  ii.  118 

Sec,  Etnucan  for  **  daughter,"  i.  zlrii. 

Sejanut,  ii.  22,  26 

Sella  Curulu,  i.  240 

Belva  U  Bocca,  i.  221,  233 

di  Vetleta,  u.  207 

Semeria,  Padre,  i.  183 

Sbpultubb,  mode*  of,  i.  26;  Etnucan— not 
within  city-walla,  92 ;  exceptioni,  428 ;  u. 
401 

,  Roman,  i.  92, 428 

,  Greek,  i.  92, 428 

Serchio,  tiie,  ii.  70 

Serganu,  Grotta.  ii.  409 

Sermoneta,  Ducneei  ot— her  ezcarations,  i. 
221,  223,  293,  294,  295 

Sbkpentb,  on  Etnucan  monuments,  i.  169, 
263,  332;  their  sacred  character  among 
other  ancient  nations,  169, 170 ;  round  heads 
of  Furies  and  deities,  169,  331,  350,  353, 
398 ;  ii.  171 ;  round  arms  of  deities  or 
demons  i.  332,  350,  353,  470;  ii.  51,  52; 
round  legs  of  demons,  i.  348,  412 ;  round 
waists,  ii.  56,  378 ;  painted  on  walls  to  pre- 
vent pollution,  i.  170;  brandished  by  priests, 
332, 422 ;  bestridden  by  boys,  345 ;  borne  by 
demons,  398;  represent  'Genii,  170,  287; 
round  Pluto's  spear,  ii.  58 ;  round  Cbarun*s 
mallet,  i.  385;  bearded,  i.  354;  ii.  51; 
symbols  of  volcanic  iMwers,  173 ;  of  bronze, 
155 ;  of  terra-cotta,  crested,  on  the  walls  of 
a  tomb,  443 

Serpent-charmers,  i.  374 

Servius  Tullius,  agaer  of,  i.  11 ;  walls  of,  276 ; 
rbpresentod  in  Etnucan  wall-paintings,  i. 
449 ;  u.  506 

Sestino,  ii.  88 

Sethlans,  Etruscan  name  of  Vulcan,  i.  Ivii. ;  ii. 
482 

Sette  Vene,  i.  62 

Seven,  a  sacred  number  with  the  Etruscans, 
u.  312 

the,  before  Thebes,  ii.  167,  448 

Sewerage  of  Etnucan  cities,  i.  Ixii. 

Seweiis,  cut  in  cliifs,  i.  64,  84,  89,  103,  119, 
152,  166,  209,  236,  482,  492;  formed  in 
city  walls,  ii.  119,  146 ;  in  Cyclopean  cities, 
11§,  251 

Sex,  distinguished  by  colour,  in  Etruscan 
painted  tombs,  i.  247,  312,  319;  ii.  53,  334 

Sexes,  separation  of  the,  i.  379 

Shafts,  means  of  entrance  to  tombs,  i.  93, 162, 
164,  183,  242,  328,  392;  ii.  9,  335  ;  in  the 
floor  of  tombs,  i.  223,  248 

Sharpc,  on  tbe  origin  of  the  Etruscan  alpha- 
bet, i.  xlix. 

Shepherds,  lloman,  i.  18,  229;  make  good 
guides,  111 

Shield,  Etruscan, — singular  one  found  at 
Bomarzo,  i.  171 ;  ii.  476 ;  form  of  Etruscan, 
i.  200 ;  ii.  475 ;  borrowed  by  the  Komans, 
i.  Ixi.  200 ;  decoration  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, 200,  284 ;  emblazoned,  200,  285 ;  in 
tombs,  245,  248,  250,  253,  256,  267,  338, 
455 ;  in  the  pediment  of  a  tomb,  ii.  442  ;  us 


in  Phry^  442;  i.  200, 285;  at  a  banquet, 
L  247;  in  Greek  tomba,  284;  on  tanpla, 
285 ;  on  city  walla,  200, 285 ;  an  anathema, 
284 ;  of  brtmae,  414 ;  U.  475, 476 

Sicily,  tombs  o^  i.  26;  piU  of;  92, 278 ;  vases 
of;  462, 471 

Siculi,  the,  L  xxxiv. 

Siege  of  a  city  represented  on  Etnucan  aini, 
ii.  167,  303 

Siena,  of  Roman  antiquity,  ii.  129 ;  coUectiffiis 
of  urns,  130;  diaoover^' of  Gfuiliah  jewellery 
at  Le  Caaaccie,  130  ;'tomba  in  the  neijk- 
bourhood,  131—135 ;  alphabetical  tomb,  133 

Silenus,  vase  of,  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano,  iL 
461 

Silex,  quarries  of,  L  162,  493 ;  applicatioii  of 
the  tenn,  i  493 ;  ii.  67 

Sili,  corn-pits,  i.  92 

Silicemium,  i.  322 

Silvanus,  an  Etnucan  god,  i.  IviiL ;  grove  of. 
•228,  230,  273 

Silver  vessels,  in  tombs,  i.  268,  269 ;  u.  496; 
with  inscriptions,  i.  269 ;  now  in  Oregorian 
Museum,  ii.  486,  496  ;  found  at  Palestzint, 
501,503 

Simpulum,  i.  360 ;  ii.  325 

Sirens,  i.  469;  ii.  93;  painted  in  a  tomb,  334; 
in  bron&e,  404 

Sisenna,  ii.  369 

Sistrum,  found  at  Orbetello,  u.  242 

Sisyphus  in  a  fresco,  ii.  504 

Situla,  the  form  of,  i.  cxvi. ;  of  Florence,  iL 
104 ;  of  the  Capitol,  490 ;  of  La  Ceitoa, 
523 

Skeletons,  crumbling,  i.  277, 388 ;  from  Etnu- 
can tombs,  ii.  523 

SkuUs,  Etnucan  and  Umbrian,  iL  523, 513 

Skyphoa^  form  of,  i.  cxviii. 

Slaves,  m  Etruria,  i.  lii. ;  insnnection  d, 
ii.  21.  22,  32;  burial  o^  i.  41,  94;  i^ffe- 
sented  in  tombe,  ii.  53,  58 ;  in  fonenl  pro- 
cessions, 182,  52  i 

SUnn,  i.  312 

Smalt  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  223, 276 

Solar  disk,  in  the  pediment  of  a  tomb,  iL  442 

Solon^  tomb  of,  i.  248 

Solonium.  opinions  on,  ii.  20,  95,  270 

Sommavilla,  vases  of,  i.  135 

SoRACTB,  like  Gibraltar,  L  127;  views  of  it, 
138,  147;  view  from  it,  127;  geologial 
structure,  128,  130 ;  quarried  by  the  Bfr- 
mans,  129 ;  temple  of  Apollo  on,  128, 129; 
wolves,  134 ;  cave  with  foul  vapours,  135 

Sorano,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  499;  imi,  oOO; 
remains,  501 ;  excavations,  501 ;  ii.  107 

Soriano,  i.  121,  152 

Souls,  symbqlised  by  figures  on  hoisebict 
i.  36,  324,  344,  412;  ii.  181,  455;  or  by 
warriors,  308 ;  passage  of,  36,  181. 466;  in 
charge  of  demons,  331,  342,  400;  in  csrs, 
342,  472 ;  entering  the  gate  of  hell,  306;  fed 
by  the  ancients,  i.  xcvi. ;  drawn  by  winged 
horses,  ii.  521 

Sovana,  ii.  1 ;  necropolis  of,  discorered  bj 
Mr.  Ainsley,  2 ;  great  variety  of  tombs,  3, 
12 ;  site  of  the  city,  3  ;  decay,  4 ;  La  fon* 
tana,  6;  Pojcgio  Piisca,  8  ;  GrotU  PoUS; 
Sopraripa,  9;  Poggio  Stanxiale,  11;  wad* 
to,  3;  excavations,  13,  14;  mouldings, Id; 
Etnucan  inscriptions,  16,  17 
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sow  OF  CROXMTOX. 

Sow  of  Crommyon,  i.  397 

Specchio.    See  M I  brors 

Bpecula.    See  Mirrobs 

Spedoletto,  Lo,  il.  27 

Sperandio,  ii.  431 

Spezia,  gulf,  ii.  63 

Sphinx,  Etruscan  J  i.  37;  painted  on  tiles, 
257 ;  in  stone,  ii.  352  ;  with  a  tutulus,  426, 
301 ;  on  the  exterior  of  a  tomb,  i.  204,  453 ; 
winged,  ii.  800 

Sphyrelaton,  or  hammered  work  in  metal,  i. 
460;  u.  362 

Spina,  a  Pelasgic,  and  probably  an  Etruscan 
city,  i.  xxix. 

Spineta,  ii.  367 

Spindles  of  bronze,  ii.  516 

Spits,  i.  254 ;  ii.  477,  525 

Spoon  of  ivory,  i.  461 

Spurina,  in  an  Etruscan  inscription,  ii.  388, 
486 

Stackelberg,  Baron,  i.  368 

Stalactites,  on  the  route  della  Badia,  i.  443 

Stamnoe,  form  of,  i.  cix.  ex. 

Statonia,  placed  at  Castro,  i.  402 ;  perhaps 
PitigUano,  497  ;  site  not  determine,  493  ; 
quarries,  493 ;  lake  of,  495 ;  ii.  19 

Statua,  i.  221 

Statues,  Etruscan,  in  terra-cotta,  i.  Ixxiii. ;  ii. 
453,  490 ;  in  stone,  i.  Ixxr. ;  ii.  299 ;  of 
females,  i.  459;  ii.  112,  188,  458;  sitting, 
299,  375,  439 ;  of  Furies,  439 ;  of  Jupiter  in 
wood,  i.  IxxY.;  ii.  216 ;  in  bronze,  i.  Izxiii. ; 
ii.  460;  of  a  boy,  supposed  to  be  Ta^es, 
479 ;  Boman,  of  Meleager,  i.  294 ;  Umbnan, 
of  a  warrior  from  Todi,  ii.  480 ;  injured  by 
kissing,  144 ;  painted,  ii.  454,  458 

SteliG,  or  tomb-stones  at  Orvieto,  ii.  42 ;  at  La 
Certosa,  Bologna,  ii.  519—522,  529;  535, 
542;  resemblance  of,  to  those  found  at 
MycensD,  i.  Ixix. 

Steub,  on  the  relation  of  Bhetia  to  Etruria, 
1.  xlvu. 

Stimigliano,  i.  138 

Stools,  carved  in  the  rock,  i.  41,  241,  253 

Storta,  La,  i.  2.  17 

Stracciacappa,  lake  of,  i.  59 

Strigil,  Etruscan,  i.  408 

Strozzi,  Marchese,  collection  of,  i.  501;  ii. 
106 

Strupearia,  a  FaUscan  festival,  i.  107 

Stucco  in  tombs,  i.  171,  244,  247 

Styria.  relics  found  in,  i.  xxxvii. 

Suana.    See  Sovana 

Suastika,  i.  Ixxxix.  cxiii. ;  ii.  537 

Subulo,  Etruscan  for  tibiceny  i.  307,  311,  313, 
316,  319 

Succinium,  an  engulfed  town,  i.  146 

Succosa,  ii.  243,  253 

Budertum,  i.  490,  501 

Summanus,  an  Etruscan  deity  who  hurled 
thunder-bolts,  i.  Ivi. 

Superstition,  ancient  resembles  raodem,  i.  24 

Surrentum,   probably  of  Etruscan  origin,  i. 

XXX. 

Suniua,  i.  121 ;  Vetus,  at  Viterbo,  152 

Suthina,  inscribed  on  bronzes,  ii.  27,  88,  104 

SuTRi,  i.  64 ;  walls,  65 ;   gates,  66 ;  history, 

67  ;  ancient  proverb,  64, 68 ;  kev  of  Etruria, 

64 ;  Etruscan  name,  67 ;  ally  o^  Home,  67 ; 

besieged  by  the  Etruscans,  67,  423 ;  Porta 


TARQUIXII. 

Furia,  68 ;  battle  of,  68 ;  rock-hewn  church 

and  catacombs,  69;  amphitheatre,  70 — 74; 

tombs  in  the  cliffi^  74 — 77 ;  house  of  Pilate, 

78 ;  excavations,  78 
Swonls,  Etruscan,  i.  201;  curved  like  scimitars, 

ii.  442 ;  in  the  hand  of  a  female  figure,  on  a 

sepulchral  urn,  447 
Sylla,  his  body  burnt,  i.  27 
Symposium,  Etruscan,  i.  373,  396,  400;  ii. 

325 
Syracuse,  sepulchres  of,  i.  26 ;  ii.  280 ;  tomb 

of  Archimedes,  151,  296;  amphitheatre  of, 

i.  72;  ancient  roads,  ii.  118;  emplecton 

masonry  at,  i.  81 


T. 


Tablets,  i.  470 ;  in  the  hands  of  statues,  ii^ 

163 ;  in  the  Capitol  Museum.  494 
Tablinum,  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  ii.  445 
Tabula  Cibellaria,  a  forgery,  i.  152 
Taccini  collection^  the,  li.  376 — 378 
Tacco,  Ghino  di,  li.  291 
Tages,  legend  of,  i.  lix.  418 ;  supposed  statue 

of,  ii.  479 
Talajots  of  the  Balearics,  i.  265 ;  ii.  154 
Talaria,  i.  342,  348,  412 
Tanaqiul,  Etruscan  form  of,  i.  327;  ii.  316, 
487;  her  powers,  i.  Ixiv.  478;  on  a  wall- 
painting,  449 
Tanella  di  Pitagora  near  Cortona,  ii.  406 
Taormina,  theatre  of,  i.  161 ;  its  aeetia,  161 
Tarchon,  legend  of,  i.  417,  418 
Tarentum,  burial  within  walls  of,  i.  428 
Tarquinit,  its  necropolis,  i.  302,  389 
Grotta  del  Barone,  i.  368 

deUe  Bighe,  i.  373 

Bruschi,  i.  412 

de'  Cacciatori,  i.  311 

del  Cardinale,  i.  339 

del  CiUredo,  i.  377 

Francesca,  i.  371 

clelle  Iscrizioni,  i,  364 

del  Letto  Funebre,  i.  315 

del  Mare,  i.  370 

della  Mercareccia,  or  degli  Stucchi,  ir 

391 

del  Moribondo,  i.  362 

del  Morto,  i.  325 

deir  Oreo,  i.  345 

della  Pulcella,  i.  313 

del  Pulcinella,  i.  376 

de*  Pompej,  i.  328 

Querciola,  i.  306 

della  Scrofa  Nera,  i.  396 

degli  Scudi,  i.  336 

del  Tifone,  i.  327 

del  Triclinio,  i.  318 

de'  Vasi  Dipinti,  i.  358 

del  Vecchio,  i.  356 

Tarquinii,  list  of  the  painted  tombs  now 
open,  i.  305 ;  comparative  antiquity  of  these 
tombs,  380 ;  fair  s])ecimens  of  Etruscan  art, 
382;  lost  tombs,  384,  398;  painted  tombs, 
redosed,  39 i>;  tumuli,  386:  Mausoleum,  386; 
Byres  on  the  tombs  of,  340,  398 ;  excava- 
tions, 390,  427 ;  pottery,  414 ;  remains  on 
the  site,  424—428;  Arx,  425;  Ara  della 
llegina,  426 ;  buried  ai-uh,  426 ;  walls,  427 ; 
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oriicin  of  the  city,  417;  Etruscan  name, 
418,  424;  one  of  the  Twelve,  xxxi.  419; 
ereh^iastical  metropolis,  383,  419;  bistorv 
of,  420-424 ;  intercourse  with  Greece,  383"; 
priests  of,  armed  with  torches  and  serpents, 
332,  422;  city  destroyed,  424 ;  port  of,  43d 
See  CoRNETO. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  his  conquest  of  Etruria 
legendary,  i.  421 ;  introduces  the  Etruscan 
insignia  into  Borne,  421 :  and  the  Etruscan 
games,  70  ;  builds  the  Circus  Maximus,  70 

SuperbuA,  expelled  from   Koiue, 

i.  422 ;  took  refuge  at  Ctrre,  i.  2:«,  243 

Tarquins,  tomb  of  the,  i.  242  ;  Etruscan  forms 
of  the  name,  242,  244 ;  ii.  86 

Tarquitia,  family  of,  i.  7,  242 

Tarraco,  an  Etruscan  settlement,  i.  Ixi. 

Tartaglia,  tomb  of,  i.  384 

Tartar-like  physiognomy  in  early  Etruscan 
monuments,  i.  xlv.  27^,  281 

Tajlor,  Rev.  I.-^aac,  on  the  Etruscan  language, 
1.  xlvii.,  1.,  Ixx. ;  ii.  317 

Telamon,  battle  of.  ii.  222,  237  ;  coins,  237  ; 
was  the  iwrt  of  the  newlv-found  city  near 
Magliano,  268 

Telamonaccio,  ii.  236 

Telamone,  ii.  2:^.5;  its  port,  235,  237;  anti- 
quity, 236.     Set'  Telamon. 

Teleplius,  ii.  92,  168,  424, 448 

Temple,  remains  of,  betweeti  Sarteano  and 
Chiancinno,  ii.  368 

Temple-like  wu-cophagi,  i.  170,  246;  ii.  494 

Temples,  Etni(M>an,  i.  Ixiv.  Ixv. ;  constructed 
chiefly  of  wood,  Ixv. ;  on  heights,  ii.  33 ; 
and  oh  Anvs,  SS;  relation  to  tombs,  451 
Grw?k,  ii.  34 


Termessus  in  Pamphylia,  ii.  118 

Temi,  ii.  119 

Terra-cotta,  Etruscan  works  in,  i.  Ixxii. ;  ii. 
48 ;  in  the  Museum  at  Florence,  lOo ;  at 
VolteiTa,  1S7;  at  Chiusi,  305,  310;  at 
Arezzo,  389 ;  at  Perugia,  432 ;  in  the 
Museo  Grogoriano,  453,  456,  458:  in  the 
Capitol,  480,  490,  495;  in  Museo  Kircheri- 
ano,  496 

Terra  di  Cesi,  ii.  119 

Terramare,  ii.  540 

Terra  Mozza,  wallb  at,  ii.  398 

Terrosi,  Cav.,  his  collection,  ii.  359 

Tessenano,  i.  489 

Teucheira,  tombs  at,  i.  93 

Tcutones,  ii.  70 

Thalna,  the  Etruscan  Jnno,  i.  It.  ;  represented 
on  mirrors,  ii.  483 

Thamyris  contending  with  the  Muses,  ii.  467 

Theati'cs,  antiquity  of,  in  Italy,  i.  71 ;  of 
Fallen,  106;  of  terento,  159-161;  of  Fie- 
sole,  ii.  123 

Theban  Brothers,  on  wall  paintings,  i.  449 ; 
on  Etruscan  urns,  ii.  92,  106,  167,  304,  364, 
378 ;  most  c4)mmon  on  those  of  terra-cotta, 
305  ;  on  a  sarcophagus,  456 

Thebes,  the  Seven  before,  on  Etruscan  urns, 
ii.  92,  167,  448 

Theodoric  sanctioned  grave-spoUing,  i.  xcvii. 
390 

Thepri,  Etruscan  name  of  the  Tiber,  ii.  444 

Thera,  isle  of,  i.  203;  ii.  119;  tombs,  280 

Therini  family,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  340 

Therraa*.     6V<j  Baths 


TORCH. 

Thesan,  the  Etruscan  Aurora,  L  Irii.;  repre- 
sented on  mirrors,  U.  482 

Theseus,  on  Etruscan  monumenta,  L  353, 403, 
405 ;  on  vases,  ii.  113,  464,  465,  466,  467, 
469,  471 

Thetis,  seated  on  a  sea-horse,  on  an  uni,  iL 
447 ;  called  Thethis  on  a  mirror,  482 

Tholi  in  Etruria  and  Greece,  ii.  122, 154, 155; 
in  America,  155 

Thrasymene,  lake  of,  ii.  414 ;  battle  of,  414, 
415;  burnt  up,  416 

Thundcr-bolt^s,  eleven  sorts  of,  i.  Ivi. 

calendar,  i.  xliii. 

gods,  i.  h-i. 

Thvmiaterion,  i.  268,  275;  ii.  488,  489 

lllier,  vale  of  the,  i.  137,  145,  165  ;  Etruscan 
name  of,  ii.  444 

Tibicen,  L  307,  333 

Tibicina,  i.  371,  373 

Tiles,  with  paintings,  i.  257,  259-264;  with 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  ii.  86,  306 

Tin  J  found  in  Etruria,  i.  IxxiiL 

Tinia,  the  Etiiisoan  Zeus,  i.  liv.:  represented 
on  mirrors,  ii.  482, 483 ;  the  name  or  a  fkmilj, 
and  of  a  river,  444 

Tintinnabulum.  ii.  516,  524,  532,  533 

Tircsias,  i.  352;  ii.  482 

Tir^-ns,  gallery  of,  i.  265, 386;  walls,  described 
bV  Pausanias,  ii.  226 

Tisiphonc.  i.  332,  343 ;  ii.  73 

To<h,  ii.  62,  119;  bilingual  inEcription  from, 
456 ;  statue  from,  480 

Toga,  origin  of  the,  i.  xliv.;  received  by  the 
Komans  from  the  Etruscans,  xliv.;  latterly 
used  only  as  a  shroud,  ii.  106, 187 ;  prttteit^t 
5*,  301 ;  picta,  507 

Tolfa,  excavations  at,  i.  300 

Tomba  GoUni,  ii.  52,  80 

Tombara,  ii.  268 

Tombolo,  ii.  252 

ToMBSj  Etruscan,  subterranean,  i.  Ixiil 
Ixviii. ;  rifled  in  past  ages,  xcvii.  182,  390; 
analogy  to  houses,  Ixix.  41,  176,  180,  298, 
217,  238,  336;  u.  11,  42,  350,  445,  449;  to 
huts,  i.  Ixx.  278;  to  temples,  196,  202,  241, 
339  ;  ii.  2,  10,  451 ;  to  funeral  pyres,  i.  278; 
like  cromlechs  at  Santa  Marinella,  295:  at 
Satumia,  li.  283;  at  Cortona,  409;  like 
guardhouses,  i.  295;  elUptical,  i.  182,249; 
conical,  cut  in  rock,  92,  119;  circular,  171i 
4*55;  ii.  151,  152,  153,  157,  352:  vaulted 
with  a  perfect  anh,  338,  339,  400,  450; 
domed,  ii.  154 ;  hollowed  in  the  earth,  518; 
formed  of  slabs,  513,  518;  with  chimneys,  i. 
93;  with  trench  and  rampart,  i.  217,  455: 
within  city  walls,  428;  ii.  242,  400;  dxainini^ 
of,  i.  77,  224  ;  ii.  152;  incongruity  between 
exterior  and  interior,  i.  181, '202;  are 
banqueting-halls  of  the  dead,  208,  47d; 
ancient  luxury  in,  383 ;  sacredneas  of,  383; 
profanation  of,  77,  89,  120,  339,  391,  498; 
li.  31 ;  described  b^  Ariosto,  i.  335 

-,  Etruscan,  imitation  of.  at  ToscanelUf 


i.  475;  in  the  Museum  at  Florence,  ii.  80; 

in  the  Gregorian  Museum,  488 
Tombs,  Roman,  i.  Ixviu.  104, 105, 383, 446,469 
,  Greek,  i.  Ixviii.,  265,  383  ;  of  Greek 

priests,  269 
Torch,  on  funeral  monuments,  ii.  182;  <^ 

wood,  490 
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TOREUTIC  ART. 

Toreutic  art  in  Etniria,  i.  Ixxiii. ;  earliest  mode 

of,  460 
Torquatus,  scene  of  his  combat  ^Hth  the  Gaul, 

i.47 
Torques,  i.  269, 476 ;  on  statues,  ii.  305 ;  of  gold, 

i.  xxxrii. 
Torre  di  Baratti,  ii.  213 

della  Bella  Marsdlia,  ii.  236 

di  Chianiccia,  i.  296 

-^-  Giuliana,  i.  138 

di  Maccarese,  i.  220 

Nuova,  site  of  Algae,  i.  299 

■  di  San  Manno,  ii.  416 

San  Vincenzo,  ii.  202 

della  TagUata,  ii.  253 

di  Troja,  ii.  222 

ToscANBLLA,  inn,  i.  474 ;  the  Campanari  and 
their  collection,  474 — 481 ;  tomb  of  the  Cal- 
carello,  478  ;  antiquity  of  the  site,  481 ;  S. 
Pietro,  482 ;  local  remains,  482  ;  necropolis, 
483;  Grotta  Regina,  483;  excavations,  484 — 
487 ;  potter}',  487 

Towers,  of  Fallen,  i.  101—104;  of  Cosa  ii. 
248;  double,  i.  482;  round,  represented  on 
an  urn,  ii.  448;  look-out,  on  headlands,  216, 
246 ;  in  tumuli,  i.  452 ;  as  prescribed  by 
Vitnivius,  102;  u.  248 

Towns,  Etruscan,  nameless,  i.  166;  ii.  208, 
243,  289.    See  Cities 

— - —  engulfed  by  lakes,  i.  59, 146 

Tragedies,  Etruscan,  i.  Ix. 

Trajanus  Portus,  ii.  222 

Travertine,  used  in  polygonal  masonry,  ii.  154, 
259 ;  of  Satumia,  ^86 ;  in  the  Cyclopean 
walls  of  RusellflD,  226;  in  the  horizontal 
masonry  of  Chiuri,  295,  and  Perugia,  417 

Treasure,  traditions  of  hidden,  i.  56,  78 

Treasuries  of  Greece,  i.  265,  268,  386;  ii.  122, 
154 

Treaty  between  Etruria  and  Carthage,  i.  Ixi. 

Trees,  conventional  mode  of  representing,  ii. 
323 

Treia,  glen  of,  i.  90 ;  junction  with  the  Tiber, 
138 

Trevignano,  i.  59 

Triclinia,  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  288,  248 ;  ii. 
340,350 

Trigfe.  race  of,  ii.  315,  323,  366 

Tripods  of  bronze,  i.  267 ;  ii.  475,  480 

Triptolemos,  in  winged  car,  ii.  404,  473,  488 

Triturrita,  Villa,  ii.  69 

Triumphs,  Etruscan,  ii.  177 

■  Roman,  derived  from  Etruria,  ii.  177; 
description  of,  by  Appian,  agreeing  with 
scenes  on  Etruscan  urns,  177 

TroUus,  u.  93,  114,  303,  422,  424,  448,  470 
Troflsulum,  taken  by  Roman  knights,  ii.  31 

not  identical  with  Troilium,  31 
Ttoy,  Scsoan  gates  of,  i.  12;  war  of,  shewn  on 

Etruscan  monuments,  480;  ii.  93, 168,  303 

on  rases,  ii.  81,  114 
Trumpet,  Etruscan,  or  lituus,  i.  333,  337 ;  ii 

331,412,  413,  476;  invention  of,  i.  xxxv 

xliv. ;  ii.  52 
Tuchulcha,  an  Etruscan  demon,  L  353 
TuUianum,  u.  122 
Tumuli,  at  Veii,  i.  32 ;  Monteroni,  223 ;  at 

Cajre,  228,  239,  266,  274,  275,  277 ;  at  Tar- 

guinii,  356,  386,  391 ;  at  Vulci,  452,  465; 

Yolterra,  ii.  153 ;  between  Cecina  and  Bol- 
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gheri,  201;  at  Populonia,  219;  Rusello), 
232 ;  at  the  city  discovered  near  Magliano, 
266;  Satumia,  283;  of  Poggio  Gajclla,  at 
Chiusi,  349,  356;  at  Cortona,  409;  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  aborigines  of  Italy,  i.  388; 
u.  286 ;  in  Lydia,  i.  278,  388,  4S3,  464 ; 
not  imitations  of  tents,  Ixx. 

Tunnels,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixiii.,  11 

Tunny-fisher)',  at  Populonia,  ii.  216 ;  at  Cosa, 
246 

Turan,  the  Etruscan  Venus,  i.  Ivii. ;  repre- 
sented on  mirrors,  154  ;  ii.  429,  430,  483 

Turchina,  i.  424 

Turianus,  an  Etruscan  artist,  i.  220 

Turms,  or  lliui-ms,  the  Etruscan  Mercurj',  i. 
Ivii. ;  represented  on  mirrors,  ii.  482,  483 

Tuscan  order  of  architecture,  i.  Ixv.;  illustrated 
by  monuments,  202,  241,  277 

Tuscania,  i.  473.    See  Toscaxslla 

Tuscanica  signs,  i.  Ixxiv. ;  ii.  89 

Tutni,  or  Tutna,  an  Etruscan  namc^  ii.  370 

Tutulus,  worn  by  priest*,  i.  366 ;  ii.  434 ;  by 
men,  51,  57;  woni  by  women,  i.  316,  357, 
358,366,  368,  400;  ii.  89,  300,  495,  515;  by 
a  dwarf,  ii.  332 ;  by  a  deity,  427 ;  i.  263 

Twelve  Cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confedera- 
tion, i.  xxxi. ;  Veii,  i.  19,  28;  Falerii,  108, 
112;  Caore,  231;  Tarquinii,  418,419;  Vol- 
sinii,  ii.  20;  Volatenw,  138;  Rusell®,  232; 
Vetulonia,  270 ;  Clusium,  291 ;  Arretium, 
380 ;  Cortona,  400 ;  Perusia,  434 

Twelve  Tables,  the,  i.  27,  92 

Typhon,  the  Etruscan,  ii.  12;  on  Etruscan 
monuments,  i.  168,  253,  328,  329;  ii.  12, 173 

• ,  tomb  of  the,  i.  327.    See  Tarquinii 

Tyrol,  Etruscnn  relics  in  the,  i.  xxxvii. 

TjTrhena  sigilla,  i.  Ixxiv. 

T^rrrhcni,  Etruscans  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 
i.xxxv;  confounded  wit  ti  the  Pelasgi,xxxiv. 

Tyrrhenus,  legend  of,  i.  xxxv.  417 


U. 

Ulysses  blinding  Polyphemus,  in  a  wall- 
painttng,  i.  349 ;  on  a  vase,  ii.  491 ;  escap- 
ing from  Polyphemus,  on  an  ivory  cup,  li, 
362;  with  the  Sirens,  on  Etruscan  urns, 
ii.  85,  93,  170;  with  Sovlla,  304,  422, 
424,  448;  with  Circe,  93,  175,  360;  slaying 
the  suitors,  170,  360;  Etru5cau  legend  of, 
399 ;  in  Hades,  482 

Umbrellas,  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  472 ; 
ii.  520;  antiquity  of,  330;  in  a  tomb  at 
Chiusi,  330 

Umbri,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Etruria,  i. 
xxxiv. ;  ii.  285 ;  built  Camars  or  Clusium, 
292;  Cortona,  399;  Perusia,  434 

Umbria,  on  an  Etruscan  urn,  ii.  328 

Umbrian  inscription  on  a  statue,  ii.  480; 
bilingual  with  Latin,  456 

Umbro,  the,  ii.  235 

Umrana,  family  of,  ii.  328 

Unguent  pots,  i.  458  ;  ii.  79 

Unhealthmcss  of  the  Etruscan  coast,  i.  431 ; 
ii.  204,  223,  236,  243 

Urinates,  Etruscan  family  name,  i.  170,  186 

Urns,  cinerary,  with  head-handles,  i.  40 ;  ii, 
454 ;  in  the  form  of  statues,  ii.  299,  314, 
363,  376 ;  in  the  form  of  Canopi,  308 ;  fan- 
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taBtic  with  figures  of  women  and  dragons, 
310,  311 ;  in  the  form  of  a  banqueting 
couch,  305 :  like  houses,  348 ;  like  temples, 
i.  484;  ii.  305,  366,  440,  486;  Uke  huts,  i. 
Ixix.,  27 ;  ii.  457 ;  numerous  in  one  tomb, 
152,  153 ;  p/iinted  and  gilt,  153,  163,  305, 
360,  364,  376,  446,  447;  of  terra-cotta,  i. 
480;  ii.  106,  187,  305,  459;  of  bronze, 
522 ;  crowned  with  cbaplets,  i.  395 ;  value 
of,  as  records,  ii.  161 ;  bearing  Gi*eek  mj'ths, 
92, 164,  455;  at  Florence,  89— 95 ;  at  Vol- 
terra,  162—185;  at  Russella),  224;  atChiusi, 
301—306 :  at  Cetona,  360 ;  at  Sarteano,  364; 
at  Citta  la  Pieve,  376—378;  at  Arezzo,  388; 
at  Perugia,  422—424,  438—440,  446—448 ; 
at  Rome,  454,  455 ;  at  Bologna,  522 

Usil,  Etruscan  name  of  l^hoobus,  i.  Ivii. ;  ii. 
482 

Ustrinse,  i.  456 ;  different  from  buata,  456 


V. 


Vaccareccul,  i.  32 

Vaccina,  the,  i.  228 

Vada  Yolaterrana,  ii.  195, 201 

Yadimonian  Lake^  battles  of,  i.  142, 144.  423 ; 
Pliny's  de8cri|)tion  of  its  floating  islanas,  143 

Yado  di  Trosso,  ii.  31 

Valca,  la,  i.  6 

Yalentano,  i.  493 ;  supposed  by  Canina  to  be 
Fanum  Yoltumna;,  494 

Valerias  Antias,  his  legend  of  the  Thrasj-mene, 
ii.416 

Valerj,  Sig.,  i.  481 

Vandalism,  in  Italy,  i.  54,  450 

Vanth,  an  Etruscan  demon,  ii.  317,  504 

Varro,  his  description  of  the  tomb  of  Lars 
Porsena.  ii.  346 

Vase,  the  Anubis,  ii.  318 ;  the  Francois,  ii.  113 
—115 

Vases  of  Etruria,  earliest  are  not  painted,  i. 
Ixxxvii.,  cv.;  of  Veii,  39;  of  Cajre,  282; 
of  Clusium,  crowned  with  cocks,  ii.  76,  78, 
312;  of  Villanova,  514;  how  blackened, 
307;  bearing  Etruscan  inscriptions,  i.  ci. 
cii. ;  inscribed  with  the  Etruscan  alphabet, 
i.  172, 271 ;  ii.  224 ;  with  an  unknown  tongue, 
i.  xcviii. ;  imitations  of  Greek  vases,  ci.,  cv. ; 
names  of  Uie  various  shapes,  cvl. 

,  Greek,  found  in  Etruria,  i.  Ixxxviii., 

cv.;  painted,  classified  according  to  styles,  i. 
Ixxxviii. ;  Egyptian,  or  Asiatic,  Ixxxviii. ; 
Doric,  Ixxxix. ;  Etruscan,  or  Tyrrhene, 
xci. ;  the  *  Perfect,'  xciii. ;  the  Decadence, 
xcv.;  classified  according  to  form  and  use, 
cvi.;  ii.  460;  why  placed  in  tombs,  i.  xcvi.; 
Panathenaic,  xcui. ;  ii.  467;  with  Greek  in- 
scriptions, i.  c. ;  ii.  113,  462;  wiih.  the 
PeUsgic  alphabet,  i.  271;  with  Pelasgio 
hexameters,  273;  of  Yeii,  fix  the  date  of  the 
art,  39 ;  home-made,  or  imported,  xcviii. ; 
commerce  in,  xcviii. ;  with  eyes,  460,  471 ; 
ii.  473;  opinions  on,  i.  471;  adorned  with 
wreaths,  395;  the  Francois,  ii.  113—115; 
restoration  of,  i.  469;  mended  by  the  ancients, 
i.  409;  ii.  470, 471 ;  value  of,  i.  xcvii;  burnt, 
xcvi.;  red,  of  Arretium,  ii.  383;  factory  of 
Boman,  369 ;  of  Sabina,  like  those  of  Etruria, 
i.  135 ;  Murrhine,  xcvii. 


VIA  VEIENTANA. 

Yaulto,  in  Etruscan  tombs,  ii.  338,  339,  400, 
450 

Veientines,  their  skill  as  potters.  1.  13,  40 

Yeii,  site  of,  i.  1 ;  one  of  the  Twelve  cities,  28 ; 
walls,  4,  5,  11,  12 ;  gates,  9,  10,  12,  14 ;  of 
brass,  Ixxiv. ;  Arx,  5,  25,  29 ;  cuniculus  of 
Gamillus,  7*  8,  24;  temple  of  Juno,  7; 
bridges,  10,  13,  14;  PonteSodo,  11 ;  extent 
of  the  citv,  15 ;  offer,  19 ;  history,  18—24 ; 
siege,  6,  23;  kings,  22,  28,  32,  125;  wine, 
19 ;  tombs,  10,  25, 31 ;  GrotU  Campana,  33 
— 42,  367;  columbarium,  10;  excavations, 
31;  pottery,  13,  39,  40,  282;  Boman  colony 
of,  16,  494 :  Roman  remains,  4,  5,  16 

Yejovis,  or  Yedius,  an  Etruscan  thunder- 
wielding  god,  i.  Ivii. 

Vel,  or  Yul,  an  Etruscan  initial,  L  445 ;  ii. 
139 

Velathri,  ii.  139,  190 

Yelchas,  tomb  of  the,  i.  339,  346 

Yelimnas,  the  Etruscan  form  of  Volimmius,  ii. 
438 ;  tomb  of,  437 

Yelinia,  u.  439 

Yelletri,  ii.  139 ;  arrhaic  reliefs  found  at,  L 
Ixxii.,  220,  310 

Velsina,  ii.  20 

Yelthur,  an  Etruscan  family,  i.  337, 477 ;  ii- 
17,  33,  199 

Venus,  called  Turan,  by  the  Etmscans,  i.  Ivii. 

Aphakitis,  shnne  and  lake  of,  ii.  110 

and  Cupid,  in  bronxe,  i.  415 ;  and 

AdoniB,  on  mirrors,  ii.  429,  430 

Verentum.  i.  494 

Vermiglioti,  Cav.,  ii.  433,  437 ;  his  answer  to 
Sir  W.  Betham,  441 ;  his  death,  127 

Vermilion,  the  conventional  hue  of  gods  and 
heroes,  i.  247,  312^  477 ;  ii.  90 

Verona,  Etruscan  inscription  found  at,  L 
xxxviii. 

Vertumnus,  an  Etruscan  god,  L  Ivii. ;  u.  33 

Veruhe,  sewers  of,  ii.  251 

Vesentum,  i.  494 ;  ii.  30 

Vesi,  tomb  of  the,  i.  339 

Vestibule,  to  a  tomb,  i.  120 ;  at  Cssre,  277 

Vetemensis,  Massa,  ii.  198,  199 

Veti,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  446 

Vetralla,  i.  80.  194 ;  inn  at,  194;  guide,  195 

Vbtulonia,  falsely  placed  at  Viterbo,  i.  151 ; 
at  Yulci,  446 ;  at  Castiglion  Bemardi,  ii. 
196;  in  the  mountains  near  Cunpiglia,  ii. 
206  ;  at  Campiglia  itself,  209;  at  Jfassa,  or 
its  neighbouniood,  198 ;  at  Orhetello,  263 ; 
at  Gastagneto,  202 ;  at  Colonnm  di  Bnnsno, 
223;  most  probably  near  Magliano,  269; 
size  of,  265 ;  local  remains,  266 ;  histoir  of, 
269 ;  insignia  of  Empire  derived  from,  2*0 ; 
maritime  character  of,  272 ;  established  bv 
monumental  evidence,  273 ;  coins  ascribed 
to,  272 ;  destruction  of,  uncertain,  273 

Via  iEmitia,  ii.  534 

Amerina,  i.  86, 102,  111,  119, 120, 142, 145 

—  Appia,  i.  456 ;  ii.  257 

Aurolia,  i.  221,  226,  294, 433,  436,  437, 

439;  u.  202,211,238 

Cassia,  i.  2, 5.  54, 58, 69, 63,  79,  80, 194 ; 

ii.  313,  374 

Clodia,  i.  55,  61, 218, 482, 490 ;  ii.  280 

FUminia,  i.  29,  47, 58, 122, 123, 127 

Salaria,  i.  44,  49 

Veientana,  i.  6 
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TIBBNNA. 

Vibenna,  i  449,  477 ;  u.  20,  25,  86,  94,  95, 
506,507 

Yicarello,  large  find  of  coinis  at,  i.  60 ;  ii. 
496 

Yico,  Lago  di^  1.  416 

Vicus  Ma  trim,  i.  79 

Yi^nanello,  i.  121 

Villanova,  cemetery  of,  ii.  512-517 

Yirgin-tombs,  i.  265,  388,  390 ;  ii.  27 

Yisconti,  on  the  Grotta  Torlonia,  i.  277 

Yisor,  Etruscan,  ii.  476 

YiTERBO,  i.  150;  supposed  to  be  Fanum 
Yoltumnae,  151;  more  probably  Surrina, 
152 ;  ancient  remains,  152 ;  the  Baxzichelli 
collection.  153;  inn,  155;  half  of  the  Nor- 
chian  pediment,  200;  road  from  Yetralla, 
193 ;  from  Toscanella  to,  488 

Yitorchiano,  singular  privilege  of,  i.  163 ; 
peopled  from  Norchia^  204 

Yitruvius,  his  definition  of  cmplecton  masonry, 
i.  80;  on  the  monuments  of  Ferentum,  161 ; 
on  city-gates,  101 ;  ii.  148,  251 ;  on  towers, 
248 

Yittori,  his  work  on  Bomarzo,  i.  172 

Yitozzo,  i.  501 

YoLATBRaiB.  one  of  the  Twelve,  i.  xxxi. ;  ii. 
138;  site  of  the  city,  137;  history,  138 ;  (igery 
138 ;  Etruscan  name,  139;  maritime  charac- 
ter, 138 ;  defended  by  Cicero,  139  ;  walls,  i. 
13,  80;  ii.  138, 145-149;  at  Sta  Chiara,  145; 
at  the  Seminario,  149 ;  Porta  all'  Arco,  140; 
Porta  di  Diana,  147 ;  urns  of,  in  the  Campo 
8ant«  at  Pisa,  72;  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence, 
90 ;  in  the  Museum  of  Yolterra,  161 ;  in  the 
Gregorian  Museum,  455;  their  date,  i. 
Ixxvi. ;  ii.  154,  186 ;  jewellery,  191 ;  pot- 
tery, 77t  188 ;  sarcophagi  in  the  Museum, 
183;  bronzes,  155, 189;  warrior  in  relief,  188; 
size  of  the  citv,  149;  amphitheatre,  149; 
Piscina,  150;  'ferme,  150:  necropolis,  151; 
Grotta  de'  Marroini,  151;  tomb  of  the 
Csccino},  152;  Tholi,  154;  excavations,  155. 
157,  158,  160;  Greek  coins,  155;  Buche  de^ 
Saracini,  158;  Saline,  195;  scenery,  156; 
Porta  &  Selci,  185.  See  Yolterra 
Yolnius,  ii.  439.  See  Yolumnius 
Yolpaio,  ii.  369 

Yolsci,  subject  to  Etruria,  i.  xxviii.  445 
Yolscian  reliefs  from  Yelletri,  i.  Ixxii.  220, 

310 
YoLSiNii,  history  of,  ii.  20;  castles,  19;  Etrus- 
can name,  20;  coins,  20;  one  of  the  Twelve, 
20 ;  two  thousand  statues,  21 ;  insurrection 
of  skves,  21,  22,  32;  site  of,  23;  Etrus- 
can city  destroyed,  23 ;  local  remains,  23, 
26 ;  temple  of  Nortia,  24;  amphitheatre,  25; 
excavations,  26 ;  lake  of,  19, 26, 29 ;  islands, 
29 ;  miracle,  28 ;  quarries,  i.  161,  493 ;  ii. 
29.    See  Bolsbna 
Yolta,  the  monster,  ii.  22, 178 
YoLTEKRA,  roads  to,  ii.  136;  inn,  140;  aU- 
hasters,  140;  Museum,  160;  Le  Baize,  147. 
See  YoLATBR&s 
Yoltumna,  an  Etruscan  goddess,  1.  Ivii.  151 ; 
ii.  33,  199,  439;  her  shrine,  i.  161.    See 
Fanum  Yoltuhna 
Yolumnia,  Lucia,  ii.  439 
Yolunmii,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  437 ;  inscription  on 
door-post,  438;  sepulchral  banquet,  438; 
urna,  438 ;  painted  scene  on  an  urn,  439 ; 


WOMEN. 

temple-urn,  440 ;  decorations,  441 ;  furni- 
ture, 444 ;  the  Yelimnas  family,  444 ;  date 
of  the  tomb,  445  ;  another  tomb  of  the,  443 

Yolumnius,  or  Yolnius,  a  writer  of  Etruscan 
tragedies,  i.  Ix. ;  ii.  439 

Yotive  offerings,  ii.  108,  109,  459,  483 

Yulcan,  called  Sethlans  by  the  Etruscans,  L 
Ivii. ;  ii.  482 ;  worshipped  at  Perusia,  435 

Yulci,  recently  rediscovered,  i.  437, 447;  grand 
bridge  and  aqueduct,  440 — 444 ;  site  of  the 
city,  444  ;  no  nistorv,  444 ;  Etruscan  charac- 
ter of  the  name,  4i4 ;  connection  with  the 
Yolsci,  445;  ii.  261;  Roman  remains,  i.  444, 
446;  neci-opolis,  448,  451 ;  tomb  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  274,  448;  painted  tombs,  449, 
465 ;  the  Cucumella,  4o2 ;  Grotta  d'  Iside, 
457;  painted  vases,  461 — 463;  compared 
with  those  of  Tarquinii,  462;  gold  and 
jewellery,  463 ;  ii.  485 ;  inscription,  487 ; 
terra-cottas,  i.  463 ;  bronzes,  469 ;  frescoes, 
ii.  50a-508 


W 

Wailing-wombk.  i.  323;  ii.  301,  315,  366; 

why  they  beat  tneir  breasts,  and  tore  their 

flesh,  i.  xcvi. ;  ii.  301 
Wallachia,  torque  found  in,  i.  xxxvii. 
Warriors,  figures  of,  ii.  87,  105,  111,  491 ; 

reUefs  of,  106,  125, 188,  315 
Warrior-tombs,  i,  37,  268,  388,  413, 414,  455 
Water-channels  in  roads,  L  89,  119, 209,  214; 

ii.  13 

in  the  amphitheatre  of  Sutri,  i.  73 

in  tombs,  i.  77 ;  ii.  411 

Water-snakes  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  168 
Wathen,  Mr.,  on  the  arches   in   Egyptian 

tombs,  i.  Lxvii. ;  on  the  origin  of  heraldry,  * 

i.  285 
Weapons,  Etruscan,  ii.  476 ;  in  tombs,  L  267  > 

discovery  of,  in  a  lake,  ii.  109 
Welcker,  trof.,  on  Yulci,  i.  463 
WeU-tombs,  i.  162, 183;  ii.  312,  336, 340, 341, 

365,  518, 522,  539,  540 

earthenware  lining  to,  ii.  494 

Westphal,  on  the  Novem  Pagi,  i.  60 ;  on  site 

of  Graviscaj,  431 
Wheel  on  Etruscan  coins,  ii.  402,  427 
Whorl*  of  terra-cotta,  ii.  515 
Wild-beasts,  sepulchral  emblems,  i.  391 ;  ii. 

77,  114;  on  the  lamp  of  Cortona,404;  on 

vases,  462;  i.  xc. 
Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  on  Egyptian  tombs  with 

arched  roofs,  i.  lxvii. ;   nis  description  of 

the  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  ii.  133 ;  of  the 

tomb  of  the  Beliefs,  at  Cervetri,  i.  253, 

255 
Windows  in  tombs,  i.  208,  216,  238;   in  a 

shaft  opening  into  tombs,  ii.  335 
Wines  of  Etruria,  i.  19, 230,  435,  493 ;  u.  19, 

66,  371,  380 
Wings,  attributes  of  genii  and  demons,  L  198, 

200,  287,  342,  353, 354 ;  u.  56,  94 
Witt,  Sig.  &.  de,  excavations  at  Orbetello,  ii. 

241 
Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  i.  Ixxiv. ;  ii.  90,  492 
Wolves  of  Soracte,  i.  134^  135 
Women,  treatment  of,  in  Etruria,  i.  Ixiv.; 

equality  with  men,  310;  prored  by  the 
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WOODEN  BOWLS. 

urns,  ii.  162 ;  probably  educated^  163;  Etrus- 
can, malignea  by  the  Greeks,  i.  321;  used 
rouge,  321 ;  modesty  of,  321 ;  unchastity  of, 
xlv. ;  beauty  of,  476,  478 ;  effijrics  of,  459, 
460 ;  fondness  of,  for  wine,  ii.  91 ;  Boman, 
91 
Wooden  bowls  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  414 
Wreaths   in   Etruscan   tombs,  ii.    28.     See 

Chaplbts 
Wrestlers,  Etruscan,  i.  365;  ii.  323, 327,  333, 
342 


Xanthvs,  an  historian  of  Ljdia,  i.  xzxt.  xI. 
Xerocampo,  bridge  of,  i.  Ixvii. ;  ii.  250 
Ximenes,  the  Marchese  Pandatichi,  ii.  277 


ZIRI. 


Yucatan,  pseudo-arches  of,  i.  266 ;  fBscinam 
on  monuments  of,  ii.  120 


Z. 


Zacchio,    Zaccaria,    describes    ruins   called 

Vetulouia,  ii.  207 
Zambra,  tombs  of,  i.  265,  278,  293 
Zannoui,  Cav.  A.,  his  beautiful  work  on  the 

Certosa,  BologTiiia«  ii.  512 ;  his  excavations, 

517;  on  *UiniinnahH4a^**  533 
Zeus  and  Aigino.  ii.  469 
Zilli,  relics  found  at,  i.  xxxtU. 
Ziri,iL299.    iS^WeU-tombs 


ADDENDA    TO    VOL.   II. 


Page  14,  to  note  6 — A  tomb  at  Sovana  was  found  to  contain  a  necklace  of 
electron^  the  mixed  metal,  an  unguentarium  of  alabaster  in  tho 
form  of  a  woman^s  bust,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian,  like  those 
from  the  tsis-tomb,  Vulci,  some  lehythi  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
and  a  small  figure  of  blue  smalt,  with  hieroglyphics,  recognized 
by  Lepsius  as  real  Egyptian,  of  the  2Gth  dynasty,  or  between 
673  and  527  B.c,  Such  figures  were  called  "  abschti^^  or  "  an- 
swerers," and  were  placed  in  tombs  to  secure  for  the  souls  of 
the  deceased  certain  advantages  in  the  other  world.  Ann.  Inst. 
1876,  p.  242.— Helbig. 

Page  106^.Since  the  description  in  the  text  was  written,  the  Etruscan 
Museum  at  Florence  has  received  some  important  additions ; 
among  them  an  interesting  collection  of  bronzes  recently  found 
near  Telamone,  and  exhibited  by  Signor  Vivarelli  of  Pistoja. 
Also  a  large  stone  sarcophagus  with  a  gable  roof,  at  each  angle 
of  which  is  a  sphinx  couchant,  and  on  the  ridge  at  each  end  a 
lion.  Beneath  each  of  these  beasts  is  a  large  human  face  Ib 
relief,  the  central  one,  in  one  pediment,  being  a  male,  flanked  by 
two  females ;  in  the  opposite  pediment  a  female  face,  between 
two  of  the  other  sex.  Whether  the  lions  and  sphinxes  are 
supposed  to  be  protecting  the  souls  of  the  persons  here  portrayed, 
or  to  be  regarding  tlieir  heads  as  their  prey,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  This  singular  sarcophagus  is  from  Orvieto.  But  the 
most  important  monument  of  Etruscan  antiquity  newly  acquired 
is  a  large  sarcophagus  from  Chiusi,  with  a  female  figure  of 
life-size  reclining  on  the  lid,  the  interest  of  which  lies  not  in  the 
beauty  of  her  form,  which  is  deficient  in  symmetry,  her  legs  and 
arms  being  of  unequal  length,  but  in  the  admirable  illustration 
it  presents  of  the  costume  and  decorations  of  an  Etruscan  lady  of 
rank.  The  well-known  effigy  on  the  "Aphunei"  sarcophagus 
from  the  Casuccini  collection  (see  p.  316)  is  instinctive  in  this 
respect ;  but  the  marble  in  that  case,  if  ever  tinted,  has  now  lost 
its  hues,  and  presents  nothing  but  forms,  while  this  monument 
glows  with  colour,  and  shows  us  not  only  the  dress  but  the  very 
hues  and  patterns  that  were  in  fashion  in  Etruria  at  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs.    The  lady  who  is  here  efiigied  was  named 

"  Larthia  Seianti  S "  ».«.  of  the  family  of  Sejanus,  the  latter 

part  of  the  designatory  inscription  being  illegible.  Her  eyes  and 
hair  are  brown,  and  a  fillet  of  yellow  flowers  circles  her  brow,, 
spotted  with  red  and  green,  probably  to  represent  rubies  and 
emeralds.  She  wears  a  wliite  talaric  chiton^  with  short  sleeves,. 
and  decorated  with  a  vandyked  border  of  Tyrian  purple  round 
the  neck  and  shouldersi  and  also  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
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(juBt  as  Proserpine  is  represented  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  351  of 
Vol.  I.,  and  at  p.  68  of  Vol.  II.),  but  showing   also   a  broad 
longitudinal  stripe  of  tlie  same  purple  on  each  side  of  her  body 
down  to  her  very  feet.    Her  himation  is  also  w^hite,  with  a  deep 
purple  border,  and  a  girdle  of  gold  cloth,  studded  with  rubies,  is 
tied  beneath  her  bosom,  terminating  in  tassels  of  the  same.     Her 
sandals  are  also  of  purple,  with  soles  of  gold,  and  an  emerald 
clasp  between  the  first  and  second   toe.     She   wears  earrings, 
necklace  and  brooch  of  gold,  with  a  Medusa's  head  in  the  last,  a 
bracelet  and  armlet  in  a  double  chain  of  the  same  metal  studded 
with  rubies  on  her  right  arm,  with  wliich  she  is  drawing  her  Teil 
forward ;  but  she  wears  no  rings  on  that  hand.     Her  left  hand, 
however,  in  which  she  holds  a  mirror,  or  more  probably  tablets, 
circled  with  a  gold  beading,  is  laden  with  rings,  a  massive  one  on 
her  thumb,  one  also  on  the  first  and  last  finger  respectively,  none 
on  the  middle,  but  two  on  the  wedding  finger,  both  of  large  size 
and  set  with  rubies.    Her  figure  displays  no  gilding,  the  gold  in 
every  case  being  represented  by  yellow  paint.     She  reclines  on 
two  cushions,  the  upper  being  yellow,  to  represent  cloth  of  gold, 
with  purple  stripes,  and  a  deep  gold  fringe ;  the  lower  of  purple, 
with  narrow   wliite  stripes,  and  a  purple  fringe.      Her  um  is 
decorated  with  bastard  Ionic  columns,  alternating  with  bossed 
phiala  and  sunflowers,  wliich  glow  with  red,  yellow,  purple  and 
green  in  all  their  original  brilliancy.    This  monument  is  peihaps 
the  finest  specimen  of  Etruscan  polychromy  yet  brought  to  light 

Page  178,  to  note  3. — It  is  a  mis-statement  that  there  is  "  no  recorded 
evidence  "  of  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices  among  the  Etrus- 
cans, for  Macrobius  (Saturn.  I.  7)  informs  us  that  boys  were 
sacrificed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the 
Lares,  but  that  this  custom  was  abolished  by  Junius  Brutus  after 
the  expulsion  of  that  tyrant,  and  the  heads  of  garlic  and  poppies 
offered  in  their  stead. 

Page  200,  to  note  5. — In  1877  a  rich  stratum  of  tin  was  discovered  in  the 
secondary  limestone  in  the  Poggio  del  Fumacchio  near  Campiglia, 
with  traces  of  ancient  workings.  Deecke's  Muller,  ii.  p.  255.  For 
the  old  copper-mines  in  the  Poggio  Caporciano,  see  Targioni 
Tozzetti,  I.  p.  214. 

Page  233. — Note  to  the  "  bronze  divmity  from  Rusellae."  See  a  Paper  on  this 
"Antique  Statuette"  by  Mr.  C.  W.  King,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society's  Com- 
munications. 

Page  309,  to  note  5. — Since  this  note  was  in  print,  I  have  seen  the  collec- 
tion of  Trojan  antiquities  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  firm  belief  tliat  not  one  single 
pot  there  exlubited  bears  the  face  of  an  owl,  and  that  all  those 
marked  with  eyes  are  attempts,  more  or  less  rude,  at  tl* '  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  face,  and  therefore,  as  suggested  in  the 
text,  have  a  strict  analogy  to  the  canopi  of  the  Etruscans.  If 
they  be  really  cinerary  pots,  they  give  rise  to  a  new  view  of  His- 
sarlik,  which,  at  the  period  to  which  they  belong,  must  have 
been  used  as  a  necropoUs.    We  are  led  then  to  conclude  either 
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that  this  primitive  people  made  a  practice  of  burying  their  dead 
within  their  walls,  or  that  the  city  they  inhabited  occupied  a  dif- 
ferent site.  The  upright  projections  on  some  of  the  pots,  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  takes  for  the  wings  of  his  imaginary  owl,  and 
which  are  much  more  like  horns,  appear  to  me  to  be  mere  handles. 

Page  447,  to  note  5. — ^Whether  Lucius  Accius,  the  writer  of  tragedies,  and 
of  the  Roman  annals  in  verse,  who  lived  in  the  second  century 
B.C.,  and  is  often  quoted  by  Cicero,  Macrobius,  and  others,  was  of 
Etruscan  origin,  we  are  not  told,  but  it  is  probable  enough. 

Page  495,  to  note  S.^Similar  ware  has  been  discovered  actually  beneath 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  Ser\'ius  Tullius,  near  the  Villa 
Caserta,  mixed  with  fragments  of  white  unglazed  pottery  bearing 
painted  bands,  and  with  flint  instniments.  It  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  the  pottery  of  Alba  Longa,  with  which  it  is  probably  coeval,  and 
must  be  prior  to  the  age  of  Servius.  Bull.  Inst.  1875,  p.  230. — 
De  Rossi. 

Page  503,  to  note  9. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  ascertained,  on  the 
authority  of  a  renowned  Egyptologist,  that  the  hieroglypliics  on 
these  bowls  are  not  legible  as  Egyptian,  and  are  therefore  mere 
imitations,  and  in  all  probability  Phoenician,  as  Dr.  Helbig  main- 
tains. 

Page  515,  to  note  2. — But  the  opinion  broached  by  Professor  Antonio 
Salinas,  Director  of  the  Museum  at  Palermo,  appears  much  more 
consistent  with  probability — that  these  whorls  served  as  weights, 
aywOtfy  Xuiot,  to  keep  the  threads  of  the  warp  straight  in  an 
upright  loom.    Bull.  Inst.  1864,  p.  36. 
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Page  10,  line  2  ftoin  the  bottom,  far  "  u  no  ver>  early  date,"  read  "an  of  no  very  early  date.* 
„    28.  note  8,  line  1,  for  **  p.  11."  rrad  "  p.  14." 
„    36,  line  8,  for  "boeom,"  read  "  Bhorea." 
„    82,    „   3,  for  "  Mfenad."  read  **  Mwnails." 
„    85,    „  29, /or  "four,"  rrtKl"  eight." 
„    85,    ,,80,/or  "that,"  rearf  "one." 

W,    „   6,  for  "  Tlie  other  three  cases,"  rrad  "  Three  other  caaeSb" 

04,    ,1  25,>br  the  xnUnoe  "  One  of  the  cinerary  urns  ....  bears,  Ac."  read  '*  For  one  cinerary 

urn,  formerly  at  Chinsi.  but  said  to  have  been  transferred  to  this  Collection,  I  lookeil 

in  vain.    It  bears,  Ac." 
„    96,    ..  12,  for  ••  are."  read  "  were." 

„  110,    „  18. /tw  "  the  latter,"  read  "these  objects,**  and /or  "former,"  read  "  trees." 
„  132,  to  note  7,  add  "  Heraclide^  ap.  Atlien.  xiL  5." 

„  180,  note  1,/or  "  desiuitching  Bellerophon  to  Lycia,**  read  "  making  advances  to  Bellerophon." 
„  190,  line  3  from  the  Ixittom,  for  "  huckle,"  read  "  knuckle." 
„  337,  note  3,  line  2,  after  "  218,"  adtl  "  Bull.  Inst.  1876,  p.  152. ** 
„  345,  in  the  quotation  ftt>m  Virgil,  for  "  Ut  quondan,"  reatl  "  Ut  quondam.** 
„  416,  note  5,  for  "  augmentative,  read  "  derivative." 
„  428,  line  19, /or  "  left  thigh,"  reail  "  right  thigh." 
„  431,  note  5,  add  "  BulL  Inst  1858.  p.  61,  et  aer;.— Conestabile." 
„  442,  line  11  fh)m  tlie  bottom,  for  "  cimetar,"  rmd  "  cimeter." 
„  446,    „     7,  for  "  Baglione,"  r«ul  "  Baglioni." 
„  475,    „    11  ftom  the  bottom,  for  "  cvkvkAoi,"  read  "  cvcvxAot.** 
„  480,    „     8  fh>m  the  bottom, /or  ike  9tntenee  "but  tliis  one,  Ac."  rrml  "  but  this  one  horn  a 

tomb  at  Vulci  does  not  yield  in  beauty  to  any  yet  known,  save  to  that  peerlesa  one 

in  the  Kircherian  Museum." 
„  486,    „   21, /or  the  aentence  "  These  decorations,  &c.,"  rtad  "These  bowls  appear  to  be  purely 

Egyptian,  but  are  now  pronounced  to  be  mere  imitations  by  Fliwuician  artists." 
„  507,  note  9,  line  1  in  the  second  column,  after  "Cf."  inseH  "  Liv.  L  55." 
„  514,  line  4  fh)m  the  bottom, /or  "At  a  later  period,"  read  "  In  those  of  a  later  period.** 
„  685,    „  2,  for  "  the  ossuary,"  read  "  the  ossuary  pot" 
„  636,    „  9,  for  "  one  exception,"  read  "  ver)'  few  exceptions.*' 


THE   END. 
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